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PREFACE. 


Tus edition of Aristotle’s Psychology will, it is 
hoped, make the work more easily accessible to English 
readers. Trendelenburg’s Commentary, especially with 
Belger's additions, is an admirable book of its kind, 
and without it the present work would never have been 
possible. But its somewhat obscure Latin and its 
tedious extracts from Simplicius and others probably 
repel many students. It seemed desirable besides, to 
test the value of Torstrik’s criticisms in regard to several 
portions of the text. Wuthout denying the existence of 
repetition and disorder in much that Aristotle wrote, or 
rather left in notes, I have tried in several passages to 
maintain the general correctness of the ordinary text 
against Torstrik’s objections and ‘emendations.’ 

Explanation however, rather than textual criticism, 
has been. the end which I have set before myself. A 
few various readings have been given, but they are 
only a selection from the fuller list given in Trende- 
lenburg and Torstrik. It seemed, in fact, useless to 


encumber the volume with lists of trifling variations— 
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some of which (especially in S) are evidently nothing 
but stupid and careless blunders. But I trust I have 
managed to pick out the more important deviations 
which the MSS. present. In annotating, my chief aim 
has been to trace the sequence of ideas in my author. 
Particularly I have tried to shew that some passages 
on which Torstrik supports his theory of a double 
recension of the text are not the mere duplicates he 
supposes. 

The Introduction is intended to bring out the 
real value of Aristotle's psychological investigations 
and to connect them with his other writings. The 
importance of these psychological results is probably 
too fully recognised to make it necessary to insist 
upon them here. I have tried especially to shew 
that Aristotle’s theory of soul as the ¢ruthk of body 
gets over in many ways the dualism of popular psy- 
chology, and that his theory of creative reason, as the 
faculty of the ὦ priorz conditions of experience, solves 
to some extent the contradictions of his philosophy. 

The translation seeks to be as literal as the Greek 
of Aristotle renders practicable. But in dealing with 
a writer whose works are of so fragmentary a nature 
as Aristotle's are, leave must be given to supply 
the links of thought by which his notes are to be 
connected and to expand at times a single particle 
into a sentence. 
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I have appended a list of some of the chief 
recent works dealing with Aristotle's Psychology— 
most of which have helped me in some way or other 
in arriving at my conclusions. The list allows of 
abbreviated references in the Introduction and Notes, 
and may be useful to some readers. 1 am indebted 
to my friend, Mr J. Cook Witson, Fellow and Tutor 
of Oriel College, for many valuable hints in connec- 
tion with the Introduction; and to my brother, Mr 
Wiititram Wattace, Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, for various suggestions in the Translation. 
My special thanks are due to the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press for their liberality in 
undertaking the publication of the volume. Would that 
I could thank particularly a late member of their 
body—the Rev. W. M. Guxson, of Christ’s College— 
for the care he took in arranging preliminaries for me. 
His melancholy end made it impossible for me _ to 
consult him on some points where his shrewd insight 
would have been invaluable. 


OXFORD, 
Sfay, 1882. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL TREATISES OF ARISTOTLE AND 
THEIR RELATION TO HIS OTHER WORKS. 


PSYCHOLOGY is not the science which the name of Aristotle 
most immediately suggests. We think of him as the author of 
that exhaustive analysis of thought and reasoning which we 
know as Logic, as the encyclopedic worker who first mapped 
out with any definiteness the limits of first philosophy or meta- 
physic, or as the writer of that most suggestive text-book of the 
moralist—the Nicomachean Ethics. But, if psychology be not 
so directly associated with the name of Aristotle, there can be — 
no doubt but his labours first gave a satisfactory basis for a 
science dealing with the problems which we now describe as 
psychological. He is, in short, the founder of Psychology just 
as surely as he is the founder of Logic: or, at any rate, it is to 
Aristotle that we owe the first clear conception of a science 
which should confine itself to the phenomena connected with 
what we may for the moment call the mind. There had, it is 
true, been scattered remarks upon psychology spread through- 
out the observations of the pre-Socratic thinkers: and Plato had 
not only discussed such questions generally in his writings, but 
had devoted great part of several dialogues—especially the 
Phedrus, Phedo and Timeus, to this subject. 
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It had only been however in connection with other problems 
that the phenomena of mind had been discussed: and in Plato 
particularly the treatment of the question had been obscured by 
semi-mythical and mystical reflections which detracted from the 
value of his observations. It is different when we come to Aris- 
totle. Not indeed that Aristotle views the subject in the abstract 
manner which would be expected from a modern inquirer. 
But, at the same time, as contrasted with the form of earlier 
theories, the psychological writings of Aristotle display a sur- 
prising power of isolating various phases of life and mind, with- 
out at the same time losing sight of their connection with allied 
phenomena. The same combination of analysis and synthesis 
which enabled him in dealing with moral facts to draw a line be- 
tween Ethics and Politics’ and yet recognise their essential unity, 
allowed him to study psychology in the abstract manner which 
the idea of a science renders necessary and at the same time 
give full weight to all those cognate circumstances which form 
as it were the setting of the conceptions of the special science. 

_ These psychological writings comprehend a _ considerable 
number of distinct treatises. But there is one among them 
which may be regarded as the parent of the others. The 
Psychology proper (De Anima, as we generally call it), contains 
within the compass of some eighty or ninety pages the chief 
points in the psychological doctrine of Aristotle. It consists, 
as usually divided, of three books; of which’the first is in 
the main a historical retrospect of pre-Aristotelian psychology, 
the second lays down the famous definition of the Soul and 
analyses at some length the faculties of sense-perception, while 
the third, if we regard the first and second chapters as belonging 
to the second rather than to the third book, is chiefly occupied 


1 Eth. Nic. νι. 8. 1. 1141>23, ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἡ πολιτικὴ καὶ ἡ φρόνησις ἡ αἰτὴ μὲν 
ἕξις, τὸ μέντοι εἶναι οὐ ταὐτὸν avrais—i.e. the moral ideal for the individual and for 
the state is one and the same, but its manner of realization (τὸ εἰναι) is different. 
Cp. x. 9. 1181>1s, where the whole science is named 4 περὶ τὰ ἀνθρώπινα φιλο- 
σοφία. 
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with the phenomena of thought and will. Comprehensive how- 
ever as is Aristotle's main work on Psychology, it leaves almost 
untouched a number of subsidiary but important questions 
which require to be discussed in various supplementary treatises. 
These supplementary writings constitute the opuscules com- 
monly grouped together as the Parva Naturalta. . Prominent 
among them is the little work on Sense-Perception, a tract 
which deals particularly with the phenomena of sight, taste and 
smell, and expands the somewhat meagre analysis of these 
senses given in the Psychology itself. Following this comes 
the little work on Memory and Reminiscence, a very golden 
tract as Titze calls it, in which the laws of association are laid 
clown with a clearness scarcely to be looked for outside modern 
philosophy. Next we meet with a trio of treatises connected 
vith the phenomena of sleep and dreams, and which are 
sseverally entitled ‘on Sleep and Waking, ‘on Dreams’ and ‘on 
Divination through Dreams.’ The quasi-physiological character 
«<>f the last-named treatises is continued in the works which 
Eollow and which deal with the phenomena of growth and 
Life, of breath and death. The works in question are more 
=accurately known as those on ‘Longevity and Short Life,’ on 
™ Life and Death,’ and cognate subjects, and lastly that on 
™ Respiration”’. 


1 These minor psychological writings may be here briefly tabulated as follows : 


περὶ αἰσθήσεως καὶ αἰσθητῶν. 

περὶ μνήμης καὶ ἀναμνήσεως. 

περὶ ὕπνου καὶ ἐγρηγόρσεως. 

περὶ ἐννπνίων. 

περὶ τῆς καθ᾽ ὕπνον μαντικῆς. 

περὶ μακροβιότητος καὶ βραχυβιότητος. 

περὶ ζωῆς καὶ θανάτου. 

περὶ dyarvons. 

To these is sometimes added another tractate under the title περὶ νεότητος καὶ γήρως, as 
corresponding with the first two chapters of the τερὶ ζωῆς καὶ Oavdrov. But it would 
seem that we cannot in this way precisely distinguish between the separate portions 
of the Parva Naturalia,: rather Aristotle intended the subjects of youth and age, 
life and death, to be discussed ‘/ogefher in the sections which precede the work on 
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The genuineness of the works just mentioned has been 
seldom or never questioned. It is difficult, indeed, to find in 
the Catalogue of Aristotle’s writings transmitted to us by 
Diogenes Laertius, a counterpart either to the Psychology itself 
or to the minor psychological treatises, but this is a difficulty 
which meets us in connection with all the writings of the 
Stagyrite, and is not peculiar to his compositions on Psychology’. 
Nor, it need scarcely be added, are the psychological writings 
without the distinctive characteristics which are wont every- 
where to disturb the Aristotelian student. We are met by the 
same abruptness, the same incompleteness on the one hand, 
redundancy on the other, as present themselves in the MMefa- 
physics or the £thics. Torstrik particularly has sought to 
make out the existence of a double version, a twofold recension 
in the Psychology: but this subject is too closely bound up with 
the general question of the composition of Aristotle’s writings 
to be summarily settled in a general discussion such as this 
is meant to be* A still more sweeping charge was made 
by Weisse in questioning altogether the genuineness and 
authenticity of the third Book. But his view has never been 
accepted by Aristotelian scholars: and though few would refuse 
to acknowledge that the book in question is full of peculiar 


respiration, which itself is regarded as a direct continuation of the foregoing discus- 
sion. Thus the treatise on life and death, after noting the influence of cold on 
animals and plants, ends by saying that this subject must be discussed at greater 
length; and we are thereupon introduced to the tract on respiration with the words : 
περὶ yap ἀναπνοῆς ὀλίγοι μέν τοῖς τῶν πρότερον φυσικῶν εἰρήκασιν. So also Aristotle 
closes the Parva .Vaturalia at 480°21 by saying: rept μὲν οὖν ζωῆς καὶ θαγάτον καὶ 
τῶν συγγενών ταύτης τῆς σκέψεως σχεδὸν εἴρηται περὶ πάντων. 

1 To the περὶ ψυχῆς possibly correspond in the Catalogue of Diogenes No. 13, 
περὶ ψνχῆς a: 73, θέσεις περὶ yxnsd. To the Purcva \aturalia would seem to 
correspond 120, φυσικῶν κατὰ στοιχεῖον λῆ: while further in 117 μνημονικὸν ἃ we may 
perhaps recognise our περὶ μνήμης. With respect to the general discrepancy between 
the works of Aristotle as named by us and catalogued by Diogenes Laertius, it may 
be some slight solution to remember that Aristotle himself frequently alludes to his 
writings, or rather parts of them, under very different designations from those which 
weemploy. So, for instance,.various portions of the Physics are cited as ἐν τοῖς περὶ 
κινήσεω:---ν τοῖς περὶ ἀρχῶε;--ἐν τοῖς περὶ χρόνον. 

2 See the Appendix. 
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difficulties, there seem to be no good grounds for doubting its 
Aristotelian origin’. 

There are however other psychological writings commonly 
included in the works of Aristotle whose authenticity is much 
more open to dispute. Such for example is the work on 
Physiognomics, a tractate specially connected with the relation 
between the internal feelings and their outward expression’, 
To the same class of spurious or semi-spurious writings belong 
the treatises on Colours and on Sounds’, and lastly the little 
work on Animal Movement‘. This last-mentioned dissertation 
ts of particular importance for Aristotelian psychology: and M. 
Barthélemy St Hilaire has not hesitated to include it in his 
translation of the Parva Naturalia. But though the work Just 
mentioned throws no inconsiderable light upon Aristotle's theory 
of will and his general conception of the relation between 
motives and action, it is yet, almost without doubt, not even 
Aristotelian in the sense in which other works commonly as- 
cribed to Aristotle are said to be so. 

Thus far we have confined ourselves to sristotle’s actually 
extant works. But there is another work of which some frag- 
ments have been handed down which cannot be left altogether 
out of sight. This is the Dialogue Eudecmus—a dialogue, which, 
as its second title indicates, was devoted to questions of psycho- 
logy *. Into the nature of these dialogues, and particularly their 
identification with the so-called exoteric writings, this is not 
perhaps the place to enter®. But it seems difficult in the face 

1 For Weisse’s argument see his translation p. 278, and for an answer Schmidt in 
Jakrbucher fur wissenschaftliche Kritik, Aug. 1831. 

3 Φυσιογνωμικά : printed in Bekker’s Berlin Aris. p. 805. Such a work is cata- 
logued by Diogenes No. 109: but the existing compilation is almost unanimously 
judged spurious. See Rose, De A. Libr. Ordine, pp. 221—225. 

3 χερὶ χρωμάτων: περὶ ἀκουστῶν ἢ περὶ φωνῆς. 

4 χερὶ ζῴων κινήσεως. See Rose (De Aris. Libr. Ord. 163). The work περὶ ζῴων 
ropelas (De Animalium Jncessu) is on the other hand generally regarded as authentic. 

5 Εὔδημος ἣ περὶ ψυχῆς. 

4 See Bernays, Dialoge d. Aris. pp. 14—42, Heitz, Verlor. Schriften, pp. 199— 


101, and cp. De Anima 1. 4, 407°30 and INI. 9, 432°26. The fragments are printed in 
the Appendix. 
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of almost continuous tradition to set aside the Aristotelian 
character of this and other dialogues ascribed to Aristotle. Rose 
(Aris. Pseudepigraphus, p. 58) has indeed maintained that no 
dialogue whatever, least of all ‘the puerile argument of Eudemus,’ 
is worthy of Aristotle either in his earlier or his later years, and 
has regarded the ascription of such writings to the Stagyrite 
himself as due simply to the capricious judgment of Aristotelian 
Librarians. But though the fragments of the Eudemus which 
have been preserved for us contain little but what is more or less 
fantastic or commonplace, it must be remembered that we have 
but little of the main argument of the Dua/ogue itself, and that 
it is the introduction and setting of the discussion which has 
been particularly handed down. A dialogue on immortality 
would naturally touch upon the supernatural and mythical: but 
it would probably also supply a real psychological foundation 
for the belief. And in one passage to which Bernays, as might 
be expected, attaches considerable importance, the dialogue 
(whoever was its author) follows the same line of argument as 
that of the main treatise on psychology, and seeks to shew that 
the explanation of the soul as ‘harmony’ cannot hold out on 
examination. But, as will be shewn in the note upon the 
passage, the similarity thus presented by no means necessitates 
a conclusion such as that which Bernays would extract. 

There are, it need scarcely be said, a great many other works 
of Aristotle which the student of Aristotelian psychology wiil 
find it necessary to consult. The part always implies the whole ; 
and no section of Aristotelian thought can be understood without 
reference to the whole of which it isa fragment. The .Wetaphysics 
must be repeatedly consulted in order to elucidate the formule 
through which Aristotle explains the relations which subsist 
between the body and the mind. The Organon, as a system of 
logical analysis, often helps by the account it gives of the origin 
of knowledge to explain the work of reason in the formation of 
an intelligible world. Logic and Psychology, in short, inter- 
penetrate one another in Aristotle just as they have always done 
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in modern thought. The Reforic again forms as it were an 
appendix to the Psychology by means of that analysis of the 
emotions which 15 one of its most important features, and which 
helps to bring together psychology and ethics. The Ethics them- 
selves too stand in close connection with the psychological doc- 
trines of Aristotle: they may in fact be looked upon as a series 
of conclusions based upon the results of the Psychology. Still more 
striking is the connection on the part of the physical treatises. 
The distinctively biological and zoological works throw constant 
light upon the conditions under which animal organisms and, 
simultaneously, mental faculties come into existence, while the 
highly interesting chapters on the Parts of Animals supply us 
with the clearest statement of that teleological standpoint from 
which Aristotle continually holds problems of life and mind 
require to be considered. 

The chronological position which these various works occupy, 
firstly by themselves and secondly in relation to the Psycho- 
logy, is a question on which it is impossible to arrive at any 
very definite results. A variety of circumstances makes it almost 
impossible to determine the precise order in which Aristotle 
actually composed the writings which have come down to us. 
We must, to begin with, remember that the way in which the 
works originally shaped themselves in rough drafts or only in 
the writer's mind may not at all correspond with the order in 
which they were written down for such ‘publication’ as we can 
assign to them. Besides, the wish to give a systematic appear- 
ance to his works may have led the writer frequently to employ a 
future in referring to a work which was already written, ora past in 
referring to one which in the order of thought preceded that with 
which he was for the moment occupied, but of which the com- 
position was for the time deferred. At any one time Aristotle 
would probably be working sémudtancously on different subjects, 
and thus two treatises will frequently create confusion to the 
student who is seeking for a chronological arrangement and who 
finds now A implying B, now 8 involving A. Another point to 


b2 
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be considered is that what we speak of as a single work was pro- 
bably to Aristotle a series of single works which he had gradually 
accumulated in his lifetime. Both the Ethics and the Metaphysics 
‘were probably writings of this character, and it is perfectly con- 
‘sistent that we should find in them marks of priority to some 
other writing, side by side with equally definite marks of poste- 
riority. Lastly we must remember that everything points to the 
fact that Aristotle's works are in great part lecture notes, written 
perhaps in great part by himself, but supplemented by the editors 
from the notes which pupils had taken at his lectures. This and 
like considerations should make it evident that we have not 
really the data for.settling with any accuracy the composi- 
tion of Aristotle’s works*. Supposing the different treatises to 
have formed distinct courses of lectures, we can easily understand 
how the writer might from time to time vary the order in which 
his courses were delivered, and might to one set of students 
speak of the TZopics as prior to the Axalytics, to another 
might reverse this order; and how in this manner what 
had been merely an accidental reference, relative to special 
circumstances, would become fixed as an integral part of the 
discussion’®. 

Such considerations would seem to make it almost hopeless 
to attempt to fix the order of the works of Aristotle. But there 
are some general results which may be accepted as at least ex- 
tremely probable. It would appear for instance that Anistotle 
commenced by composing works of a mixed logical and rhetorical 
character; and Rose is most probably correct in viewing the 


1 Cp. Susemih! in his Introduction to the Foetics, who compares the probable 
origin of Aristotle’s writings with the way in which Hegel’s works were supplemented 
by the notes of pupils. 

3 For the way in which the Analytics and Topics thus reciprocally seem to involve 
each other, contrast Anal. Pr. 1. 1, 24>12 (xaddwep ἐν τοῖς Tomixo:s εἴρηται): ς. 30 
46°30 (δ᾽ ἀκριβείας δὲ διεληλύθαμεν ἐν τῇ πραγματείᾳ τῇ περὶ τὴν διαλεκτικήν) : 11. 18, 
64937 and 11. 17. 63517 with Zopics, VIII. 11. 162°11 (φανερὸν δ᾽ ἐκ τῶν ἀναλντικών): 
and VIII. 13.. 162532, τὸ δ᾽ ἐν ἀρχῇ... κατ' ἀλήθειαν μὲν ἐν τοῖς ᾿Αναλυτικοῖς εἴρηται, 
κατὰ δόξαν δὲ νῦν λεκτέον. [((. Ritter, 111. 29.) For other instances see Zeller, . 
Phil, d. Griechen τι. 2 (τὸ Aufl.) p. τος, ἢ. 2. 
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Topics as the earliest work which Aristotle wrote’. This was 
followed by the Axalytics, and probably at no long interval by 
the treatise on Rhetoric?. These works on method would appear — 
to have been followed by the ethical and political writings as 
Rose supposes, rather than by the physical as Zeller holds, 
although it is not unlikely that part of the Ezhics followed on 
the physical investigations®*, To the Ethics, Politics and Poetics 
(as a combination of the educational scheme enunciated in the 


1 Cp. Rose, De Aris. Libr. Ordine, p. 119. Zeller, P. d. G. 1. 2. 108, regards 
the Categories as the first work Aristotle wrote, but as the Categories makes no 
reference to any other works it is extremely difficult to decide its place in chrono- 
logical sequence, and Rose regards it as spurious. The Cavegories (if really Aris- 
totle’s) seems to have been composed after the De Anima: at least in 1658 the writer, 
speaking about words as signs of thoughts, says περὶ μὲν οὖν τούτων εἴρηται ἐν τοῖς 
repl ψυχῆτ. But the reference fits neither de Am. 111. 6 (Waitz) nor de An. 11]. 5 
(Bonitz), and is more probably added by an editor or pupil. 

3 So at least Rose thinks. Zeller, because the Rhesoric at its beginning (1 36°26) 
describes itself as an offshoot (rapagvués) of politics and because in I. 11. 137281 
the writer says of γελοῖα, διώρισται δὲ περὶ γελοίων χωρὶς ἐν τοῖς περὶ ποιητικῆς, 
holds that the ἀαογίς was compiled after the Ethics and Physics, and occupies 
about the last place chronologically among the works of Aristotle. But he fails 
to notice that Aristotle no less speaks of Rhetoric as equally the παραφυές 
of Dialectic (the Zopics), and the reference to the /oetics counts for little, as the 
Poetics, as we have it, contains no such passage. Zeller allows himself that in Rhetoric 
III. 1. 1404522, Aristotle speaks of Theodorus the actor as if he were still alive, while 
in Polit. VUI. 17. 1336527 he is treated as dead. Besides, as Rose points out (p. 122), 
the treatment of moral questions in the R4etoric is only intelligible on the assumption 
that it was written before the E¢Aics. So, for instance, is‘it with the discussion of. 
the good (1. 6, 7), of the virtues (1. 9, 1. 8), of pleasure (1. 4), and of similar topics.. 
The probability in fact is that the RAeforic was quite one of the earliest works which 
Aristotle sketched out; and that in his early lectures against the false theories of 
Isocrates he already conceived the ideas which were to develop into his Logical and 
Ethical Theory. 

3 Zeller (p.- 107) has maintained the priority of the Physical to the Ethical 
writings on the ground that a writer who felt so strongly as Aristotle that a moralist 
must have a knowledge of the soul (Z£¢h. Nic. 1. 13) would not be likely to investi- 
gate questions of Ethics before he had elaborated a psychology: and he finds traces 
of such reference to the Z¢hics in the éfwrepexol λόγοι of 1. 13 and the τέταρτον 
μόριον of VI. 13. 11.4.9. But any unprejudiced reader will find in the reference to 
the ἐξωτερικοὶ λόγοι a reference not to the de Anima but to the popular psychology 
which is criticised in the de An., and the τέταρτον μόριον of Bk. VI. mtay mean that. 
that particular book was written subsequently to the Psychology, but is also perfectly 
explicable from the double twofold division of the ψυχὴ in Bk. 1. Bk. x. however, 
which refers to chapters on κίνησις in discussing pleasure, would seem to have been 
composed at a later period than the remainder of the work. 
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last chapters of the Polztics) must have followed, not, as Rose so 
learnedly maintains, the Metaphysics, but the works on what may 
briefly be described as Natural Philosophy*. Among these works 
on Natural Philosophy, the PAyszcs, as we usually call it, occupied 
the foremost place. This, as is clearly indicated in the first lines 
of the Meteorology, was followed by the Treatise on the Heavens 
(De Calo), the dissertation which we commonly designate De 
Generatione et Cortuptione, and lastly the Afeteorology itself. 
Thus far the order of the physical investigations is not difficult 
to trace. But whether the J/eteorology was followed by the 
History of Animals, or by the Psychology, is a question which 
cannot be easily resolved. Perhaps we may best hold with 
Zeller that the History of Animals was begun before the Psycho- 
logy, but that on the other hand it was not completed till the 
last-named work had seen the light*. But whatever be the true 


1 That the Weaphysics did not as Rose thinks (p. 136) precede but succeed the 
physical writings is already indicated by PAysics 1. 9, 192°34, περὶ δὲ τῆς κατὰ τὸ 
εἶδος dpyys...d:' ἀκριβείας τῆς πρώτης φιλοσοφίας ἔργον ἔστι διορίσαι, wore εἰς ἐκεῖνον 
τὸν καιρὸν ἀποκείσθω. But this does not preclude us from supposing that the meta- 
physical system of Aristotle was gradually elaborating itself in the writer's mind and 
probably forming repeatedly the subject of his lectures so that its distinctive doc- 
trines would be continually implied in what Aristotle wrote. 

2 Meteorolog. 1. 1, 338%20, περὶ μὲν οἷν τῶν πρώτων αἰτίων τῆς φύσεως καὶ περὲ 
πάσης κινήσεως φυσικῆς, ἔτι δὲ περὶ τῶν κατὰ τὴν ἄνω φορὰν διακεκοσμημένων ἄστρων 
καὶ repi τῶν στοιχείων τῶν σωματικῶν πόσα τε καὶ ποῖα... καὶ περὶ γενέσεως καὶ φθορᾶς 
Tas κοινῆς εἴρηται πρότερον. 

8 See Zeller, p. 106, n. s. Rose (ρ. 212) concludes from VIII. 9 and 11. ς of the 
Hist. Anim. that it must have been composed some time after the battle of Arbela, 
at which elephants were seen for the first time by the Macedonians.—The passages in 
which the Psy'cholazy makes reference to other works are the following : 

Bk. 1. c. 3, 406°3, ὅτι μὲν οὖν οὐκ ἀναγκαῖον τὸ κινοῦν καὶ αὐτὸ κινεῖσθαι πρότερον 
εἴρηται : where the reference is probably not to 403520 but to Physics VIIL 5. 

Bk. 11. c. 4, 41630, διασαφητέον δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὕστερον περὶ αὐτῆς ἐν τοῖς οἰκείοις λόγοις 
(where the writer may refer to a lost treatise περὶ τροφῆς or to De Οσι.). 

11. & 4171, τοῦτο δὲ πῶς δινατὸν ἣ ἀδύνατον εἰρήκαμεν ἐν τοῖς καθόλον λόγοις 
περὶ τοῦ ποιεῖν καὶ πάσχειν : the reference being to De Gen. Bk. 1. c. 7. 

11. &, 417°17, ἔστιν ἡ κίνησις ἐνέργειά τις, ἀτελὴς μέντοι, καθάπερ ἐν ἑτέροις εἴρηται, 
refers to Phys. 111. 2, 201531. 

11. 8, 417529, κερὶ μὲν τούτων διασαφῆσαι καιρὸς γένοιτ᾽ dy καὶ εἰσαῦθις, refers most 
probably to De An. 111. cc. 4 and ε. 

Il. 7, 4107. δι᾽ Wy μὲν οὖν αἰτίαν ταῦτα ὁρᾶται ἄλλος λόγος, refers to De Sensu 2, 
4375: 
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relation of the Psychology and the Zoology, there can be no 
doubt but the composition of the former was followed closely by 
that of the minor psychological writings classed together as the 
Parva Naturatia: although it would seem that we must draw 
a distinction among these and allow that while some were com- 
posed Jefore, others were composed only after the Biological 
Treatises, which would seem to occupy the next place in the 
series of Aristotle’s works’. These biological treatises are the 
highly interesting and suggestive chapters on the Parts of Aunt- 
mals, the tractate on Animal Progression, and lastly the work 
upon the Generation of Animals*. The list most probably closed 
with the Alcfaphysics—that is to say, it was the last of Aristotle’s 
works to be brought into anything like its present shape— 
although we must of course remember it must have been one of 
the earliest works of which Aristotle sketched the main ideas’. 


11. 11, 423°29, λέγω δὲ διαφορὰς al τὰ στοιχεῖα διορίζουσι, θερμὸν ψυχρόν, ξηρὸν 
ὑγρόν, περὶ ὧν εἰρήκαμεν πρότερον ἐν τοῖς περὶ στοιχείων, refers to De Gen. Bk. 11. 
C. 2. 

HI. 9, 432011, περὶ δὲ ἀναπνοὴς καὶ ἐκπνοῆς καὶ ὕπνου καὶ ἐγρηγόρσεως ὕστερον ἐπι- 
σκεπτέον. . 

III, 10, 433518, ᾧ δὲ κινεῖ ὀργάνῳ ἡ ὄρεξις ἤδη τοῦτο σωματικόν ἐστιν" διὸ ἐν τοῖς 
κοινοῖς σώματος καὶ ψυχῆς ἔργοις θεωρητέον περὶ avrov—about which see the note upon 
the passage. 

1 For the different references in the Parva .Vaturalia see Bonitz, Index Aris. 
p-99- For the view that the Parca Naturalia may be in point of composition broken 
up into two groups in the manner indicated see Brandis, Aristot. 1192. The grounds 
of this view are that in De Vita 468°31 and Je Respir. c. 7, 473°27 the writer refers 
to the Treatise on Parts of Animals as already written: treats 46756, the Inquiries 
on Life and Death, as concluding all his works on Animals, and in De Gen. 42. 
Iv. 10, 777°6 (αἴτιον δὲ τοῦ μὲν εἶναι μακρόβιον ὁτιοῦν ζῷον... περὶ ὧν ὕστερον ἐροῦμεν) 
regards the treatise on Longevity as still to be written. 

3 That the treatise on the Parts of Animals is prior to that on the Generation of 
Animals is evident from De Gen. An. 1. 13, 72019, ἡ γὰρ φύσις παρὰ τὸ στόμα τὴν 
τελευτὴν τοῦ περιττώματος σινηγαγε κάμψασα καθάπερ εἴρηται πρότερον ἐν τοῖς περὶ 
τῶν μορίων λόγοι:--- 22. Part. An. il. §, 668°S, πῶς μὲν οὖν τρέφεται τὰ ἴζφα...ἐν τοῖς 
τερὶ γενέσεω: λόγοις μᾶλλον ἁρμόζει σκοπεῖν K.T.N. 

The work De Jncessu Animalium is referred to in De Part. An. ν. 11 ὄροῦ τα, ἢ 
δ᾽ αἰτία τῆς awodias αὐτών εἴρηται ἐν τοῖς περὶ τῆς πορείας τῶν ζῴων διωρισμένοις. 

3 That the J/cfaphysics is among the later works of Aristotle is clear infer alia 
from the fact that Aristotle in λεία. A. 1, 981>23 says εἴρηται μὲν οὖν ἐν τοῖς Hocxois 
ris διαφορὰ τέχνης καὶ ἐπιστήμης, and in A. 4, 98s*t2 he refers to the PAysics as 
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The Psychology of Aristotle thus stands, when looked at in 
connection with its probable date of composition, midway between 
the material renderings of physical science and the more ideal 
tendencies of metaphysic. And this double aspect which the 
treatise thus chronologically presents will be found to be entirely 
in agreement with Aristotle’s conception of psychology and the 
work of the psychologist. 


II. THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF PSYCHOLOGY AS 
CONCEIVED BY ARISTOTLE. 


Aristotle’s conception of Psychology is already stated for us 
in the opening words of his main treatise on the subject. It is, 
he tells us, a ‘history of the soul’ (ἱστορία ψυχῆς) which he 
proposes to put before us. This word ‘history,’ it is true, did 
not convey to Aristotle the same associations as it bears to us. 
To him it meant simply a description, an account: it was a 
collection of observations which had scarcely reached the exact 
deductive character which ‘would constitute them into the form 
of a science (ἐπιστήμη). Afterwards indeed we shall find that 
Aristotle does determine the object matter of his investigations 
in such a manner as to raise the results of his observations into 
real scientific form. But, at starting, Aristotle has to feel his 
way towards the nature of the problems which will fall within 
the new field of knowledge which he is elaborating. 

The historical development and the essential nature (φύσις 
Kai οὐσία) represent the two aspects of the soul which the psycho- 
logist, according to s\ristotle, must consider. He must, that is 
- to say, supply on the one hand a genetic history of the soul, 
preceding the .Velaphysics: οὗτοι μὲν οὖν ὥσπερ λέγομεν καὶ μέχρι τούτου δυοῖν αἰτίαιν 
ἐφήψαντο ὧν ἡμεῖς διωρίσαμεν ἐν τοῖς περὶ φίσεως. So also Bk. M. 1076°8, περὶ μὲν 
οὖν τῆς τῶν αἰσθητῶν οὐσίας εἴρηται τίς ἐστιν ἐν μὲν τῇ μεθόδῳ τῇ τῶν φυσικῶν περὶ τῆς 
ὅλης, ἵστερον δὲ περὶ τῆς κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν. 


1 For this conception of ἱστορία, τ. Anal. Pr. 1. 31, 46°24, and Hist. An. 1. 6, 
49112. 
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trace it in its gradual development from simpler to more complex 
forms; and on the other hand he must add to such an historical 
and genetic analysis the logical exposition of the constant essen- 
tial nature which belongs to soul at once in its lower and its 
higher forms.. But the psychologist is to be no abstract student 
of the soul. He must proceed to note its different properties, 
and study the phenomena occurring in connection with Jit 
whether they be exclusively psychical or shared in common by 
the animal organization’. ΝΙΝ 

The method of the new science which he is constructing is 
another preliminary question which Aristotle finds it somewhat 
difficult to answer. How, he asks, are we to gain a knowledge 
of this soul ? or what is to provide us with a ground of certainty 
(πίστις) for our conclusions? The question which Aristotle 
thus raises cannot be said to be anywhere answered by him. 
The unnecessary distinction between observation and conscious- 
ness, as it is frequently maintained, fortunately did not present 
itself to his mind, or at least nothing which he says enables us 
to class him either with those who regard internal introspection 
or those who view external observation as the method of psycho- 
logical inquiry. Nor does Aristotle ever seem to have deter- 
mined for himself how far the method of psychological investiga- 
tion was to be regarded as identical with that of other forms of 
scientific knowledge. The object of inquiry in psychology is 
indeed, he remarks, identical with that of any other science, and 
therefore it seems natural to expect that the method of investi- 
gation will be also similar : but it may also be that the method 
of inquiry varies with the nature of the object under considera- 
tion, and thus it will be necessary to find out what this method 
is—whether ‘ deductive argument’ or ‘ Platonic division’ or some 
other form of investigation, and further what are the principles 
from which such method will begin its reasonings. 

To questions such as these, Aristotle, as has been already 
implied, returns no immediate answer. Instead, he proceeds to 


Y De An. i. 1, 402°1—10. 
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enumerate the different problems to which the science must some 
way or other find an answer. Solvitur ambulando would seem 
to be briefly the reply he would give to the doubts which the 
logician might raise about the mode in which the study of 
psychology should be pursued. And, at any rate, the method of 
the science, he implies, cannot be ascertained until we have 
acquired a closer knowledge of the problems which it seeks to 
solve. To Psychology, in fact, Aristotle would seem to apply 
the same principle as he applies to Ethics: its principles and 
results must be discovered and pursued after the manner in 
which nature evidently shews they should be studied’, And it 
is therefore necessary to come to an understanding as to what 
we have to study before we can be sure of iow we are to proceed 
in our investigation. 

The problems which Aristotle proposes for the consideration 
of the psychologist have, in the midst of much that sounds rather 
antiquated to our ears, many points that are still possessed of 
real interest. The student of soul, he tells us, must note what 
is the class or genus under which soul falls, and particularly 
must discover whether it is some potential form of existence, or, 
on fhe other hand, a fully realized form of activity. Again, is 
soul homogeneous in all its various forms, and, if not so, are the 
various classes of soul distinguished by a generic or specific dif- 
ference? “for at present,” Aristotle adds, “writers who investigate 
the soul seem to confine their observations to the soul of man 
alone’.” A difficulty not far removed from that just mentioned 
is concerned with the relation of the definition to the soul, and 
the degree to which such definition can express the qualities 
belonging to soul in its general characteristics. Further, we 
_ require, he thinks, to examine the relation of the faculty or organ 
to the operation of the faculty, and see whether it be reason or 
thinking, sense or perceiving that first claims analysis. 


1 Eth. Nic. 1. 7, 1098s, μετιέναι δὲ πειρατέον ἑκάστας (ras dpxas) ἢ wedixaow. 
2 4022, γῦν μὲν yap of λέγοντες Kai ζητοῦντες περὶ ψυχῆς περὶ τῆς ἀνθρωείνης 
μόνη: ἐοίκασιν ἐπισκοτεῖν. 
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The relation of soul and body appears above all to Aristotle © 
a subject which the psychologist cannot afford to leave un- 
noticed. The greater number of our mental states seem, he 
insists, to depend upon some conditions of our bodily organs: 
and even if thought be allowed to be something which is uncon- 
nected with the phenomena of body, still, most of our mental 
manifestations—anger, desire, sense-perception, &c.—would seem 
to be accompanied by some condition of our corporeal organism, 
and even thought itself would seem to depend upon the sensuous 
pictures of imagination, and thus similarly imply a bodily con- 
comitant*. A variety of facts, in short, Aristotle holds, would: 
seem to bear witness to the close connection which subsists 
between the phenomena of soul and the processes of body, and 
thus make it necessary that the two orders of facts should be 
studied in relation to each other. 

Psychology, with Aristotle, thus falls to a great extent under 
the comprehensive science of natural philosophy (φυσική). It 
must however be remembered that physic or natural science 
meant to Aristotle something very different from what it 
commonly means to us. His physic is the science which con- 
siders the qualities of body not in their abstract features but 
rather in their concrete manifestations. When Aristotle sets 
himself to study a subject physically (φυσικῶς) he investigates 
it, as we should say, concretely—with no one-sided consideration 
of the facts but with an all-embracing comprehension of the 
different aspects of the problem*, With Plato in the Phedrus 
(270 C) he believes it is impossible to study properly the nature 
of the soul apart from any reference to the rest of nature 
(ἄνευ τῆς τοῦ ὅλου φύσεως). 

Physic then in Aristotle does not, like Metaphysic, deal with 


1 403°16, ἔοικε δὲ καὶ τὰ τῆς ψυχῆς πάθη πάντα εἶναι μετὰ σώματος, θυμός.. καὶ τὸ 
φιλεῖν τε καὶ μισεῖν K.T.X. 

2 De Part. An. 1. 1, 641°21, τοῦ φυσικοὺ περὶ ψυχῆς ἂν εἴη λέγειν καὶ εἰδέναι. 
403°27, καὶ διὰ ταῦτα ἤδη φυσικοῦ τὸ θεωρῆσαι περὶ ψνχῆς. 

8 For this sense of φυσικῶς cp. Eth. Nic. VU. 3, 1147"24.1 Phys. 11. 7, 108"23. 
So it is contrasted with λογικώς De Gen. τ. 2, 316*10. 
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those attributes of being which are immutable and separated 
from any material expression, nor like mathematic with those 
which while unchangeable are yet to a greater or less degree 
materially expressed: it investigates, upon the contrary, those 
which are at once mutable and inseparable from some material 
embodiment’. It relates particularly to those objects which 
possess an intrinsic capacity of movement: it is, we may almost 
say, the science of phenomena of movement*. But the Aristo- 
telian physic is not a hasty materialism which states nothing but 
the fabric out of which the organism has to be constructed. It 
has to do with all the four principles or ‘causes’ into which 
Aristotle supposed the existence of every object could be 
analyzed—the material as supplying the actual elements out of 
which anything is made, the efficient, or agency by which it is 
made, the formal as giving the shape or idea which any object 
expresses, and the final cause or the intrinsic end which any 
form of existence seeks to realize*. “The physicist,” says the 
sixth Book of the Afetaphysics, “should possess knowledge not 
only of the material but also of the matter in relation to the 
π΄ definition which expresses its real notion, and particularly in 
fact this latter*”” And to the same effect the Treatise on the 
Parts of Animals maintains that a true physical philosophy 
must content itself with no mere abstract statement of the 
material elements of which a phenomenon is composed or of the 
stages through which an object must have passed before it 
. reach its final form. Such an analytic and genetic science is, say's 


1 λίααξλ. E. 1, 1026°13, ἡ μὲν γὰρ φυσικὴ περὶ ἀχώριστα μὲν ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀκίσητα, 
τῆς δὲ μαθηματικῆς ἔνια περὶ ἀκίνητα μὲν οὐ χωριστὰ δ᾽ ἴσως, a\N ὡς ἐν ὕλῃ" ἡ δὲ 
πρώτη καὶ περὶ χωριστὰ καὶ ἀκίνητα. Cp. Aletaphys. K. 4, 1061530; Jd. K. -, 

“τούρι. 0 

2 Metaphys. K. 7, 1064°30, ἡ μὲν οὖν φυσικὴ περὶ τὰ κιγήσεως ἔχοντ' ἀρχὴν ἐν 
αὑτοῖς ἐστίν. 

3 Phys. τἴ. 7, 108522, ἐπεὶ δ᾽ αἱ αἰτίαι τέτταρες, περὶ πασῶν τοῦ φισικοῦ εἰδέναι, 
καὶ εἰς πάσας ἀνάγων τὸ διὰ τί ἀποδώσει φισικῶς, τὴν ὕλην, τὸ εἶδος, τὸ κινῆσαν, τὸ 
οὗ ἕνεκα. So also 200°32 and 194"6. 

4 Meta. Z. τι, 1037°16, ov yap μόνον περὶ τῆς ὕλης δεῖ γνωρίζειν τὸν φυσικὸν ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τῆς κατὰ τὸν λόγον καὶ μᾶλλον. 
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Aristotle, little better than would be the carpenter’s explanation 
of a wooden hand: nay, indeed, Aristotle with quiet naiveté 
remarks, the carpenter would give the better explanation of the 
two, because he would not content himself with an enumeration 
of the hammer strokes which made a hollow here, an elevation 
there, but would also state the reason why he aimed the blow in 
Such and such a manner, and for what end his movements were 
directed. And therefore in attempting to explain the facts of 
animal existence, physic must not fail to take account of mind 
as the constitutive form (εἶδος) in all living things’. 

Metaphysical and teleological however as is the natural 
philosophy of Aristotle, it does not itself exhaust the explana- 
tion of the soul. Were soul never anything but active, never 
more than a principle of movement, physic might indeed claim 
to be competent to discuss it. But so far as soul cannot be 
so described, so far it ceases to fall within the region of the 
physicist*. It is in fact only these phenomena of soul ‘which 
are not independent of matter’ that physic is competent to 
investigate. And besides, were physic able to deal with all 
psychical phenomena, there would be really no philosophy 
beyond a philosophy of nature’. 

The truth is that soul cannot according to Aristotle be 
adequately discussed by either the metaphysical transcendentalist 
or the physiologist separately. The psychical side of human 
nature is of so peculiar a character, so independent on the one 


1 De Partibus An. 1. 1, 641°30, λεκτέον εἴη τῷ περὶ φύσεως θεωρητικῷ περὶ 
ψυχῆς μᾶλλον ἢἣ περὶ τῆς ὕλης, ὅσῳ μᾶλλον ἡ ὕλη δι᾽ ἐκείνην φύσις ἐστὶν ἢ ἀνάκαλιν. 
The whole chapter is valuable for the light it throws upon Aristotle’s method of 
studying nature. Cp. De Alotu An. 2. 704°13, where we have the expression 
μέθοδος φυσικὴ, of which one principle is ἡ φύσις οὐθὲν ποιεῖ μάτην. 

3 De Part. An. 1. 1, 641°10, δῆλον οὖν ὡς οὐ περὶ πάσης ψυχῆς λεκτέον" οὐδὲ 
γὰρ πᾶσα ψνχὴ φύσις. 

8 Afeta. E. 1, 1026%, περὶ ψυχῆς ἐνίας θεωρῆσαι τοῦ φυσικοῦ ὅση μὴ ἄνευ τῆς 
ὕλης ἐστίν. 

De Part. 1. 1, 641°34, εἰ γὰρ περὶ πάσης (τῆς ψυχῆς λέγει ἡ φυσικὴ) οὐδεμία 
λείξεται παρὰ τὴν φυσικὴν ἐπιστήμην φιλοσοφία. ὁ γὰρ νοῦς τῶν νοητῶν. ὥστε περὶ 
πάντων ἡ φυσικὴ γνῶσις ἂν εἴη κιτ.λ. 
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side of physical surroundings, so connected on the other with 
physiological processes, that it can only be fully understood 
through the combined labours of both orders of inquirers. .The 
feelings for example are materialized ideas (λόγοι ἔνυλοι) and 
can onlybe understood when their supersensuous aspects are taken 
in connection with their bodily antecedents. Metaphysic and 
Physic must in fact be brought together if we would nightly under- 
stand the phenomena of mental action. This two-faced character 
of psychological inquiry Aristotle illustrates for us by a concrete 
illustration. “Suppose,” he says “the question should be what is 
anger? The transcendentalist (διαλεκτικός) would define it as 

effort after retaliation; the natural philosopher would describe 
it as a ferment of the pericardial blood or heat.” But, the writer 
goes on to imply, the true physicist will take account of both 
these aspects of our mental states. Just, he explains, as it is 
an insufficient description of a house to enumerate the stone 
and timber out of which it is constructed, unless we note as 
well the cause and reason of its existence as a shelter against 
injury from winds and rains: so also the true psychologist will 
recognise the fact that the subjective state and its physical 
counterpart are only different sides or aspects of one and the 
same phenomenon—a phenomenon therefore which is only 
rightly comprehended when its two sides are considered in their 
mutual influence upon each other". 

It is but another phase of this same standpoint when Aristotle 
insists on the need of uniting two modes of psychological in- 
vestigation which correspond in part to what have since been 
known as rational and empirical psychology. To grasp the 
mind in its full meaning we must not, he holds, know it merely 
as a substance: we must add on a knowledge of the attributes 
and actions which belong to it. “The truth,” says Aristotle, 
“seems to be that it is not only a knowledge of the generic 
character of anything which helps towards detecting the causes 


1 403°29, διαφερόντως δ᾽ ἂν opisawro φυσικὸς re καὶ διαλεκτικὸς ἕκαστον αὐτών, οἷον 
ὀργὴ τί ἐστίν... τίς οὖν ὁ φυσικὸς τούτων ;...ἢἣ μᾶλλον ὁ ἐξ ἀμφοῖν. 
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of the properties of substances—as in mathematics the know- 
ledge of straight and curved or the generic character of what 
is a line or a superficies assists us in seeing to how many 
right angles the angles of the triangle are equal—but even con- 
versely the knowledge of the properties contributes in great 
measure to a knowledge of the ‘what’ or the generic notion.” 
Without in fact this knowledge of the actual manifestations, the 
‘varying phenomena in which the soul displays its action, our psy- 
chological studies will leave us with the mere empty phraseology 
of Transcendentalism (διαλεκτικῶς εἴρηνται καὶ κενῶς ἅπαντες)". 

Aristotle would seem then to take the same view of the 

study of mind as Hegel has done in a passage of the Eucyclo- 
pedia. “If we prcpose to think the mind,” we may suppose 
Aristotle saying with the latter, “we must not be quite so shy 
of its special phenomena. Mind is essentially active. But if 
the mind is active, it must, as it were, utter itself. It is wrong 
therefore to take the mind for a processless ens as did the old 
metaphysic which divided the processless inward life of the 
mind from its outward life. No good will be done unless the 
mind be viewed in its concrete reality, in its action: and in such 
away that its manifestations are seen to be determined by its 
inward force’.” 

The Method of Psychology, as conceived by Aristotle, is, it 
will now be evident, not to be summed up in any shibboleth of 
induction or deduction. <Assuredly Aristotle’s study of psycho- 
logy is preeminently inductive. Here, as in Ethics, it is the fact 
which forms the starting point’, Mind and body are, he reasons, 
intimately as matter of fact connected, and soul must therefore 
be explained by such a concrete method as will fully recognise 
its environment. But, at the same time, the real character of any 
object of investigation is to be found in the consideration of its 
end : and, so far as this is the case, psychology goes beyond the 


ΤΟΣ, 403°2. 
2 Logic of Hegel, translated by W. Wallace, § 34. 
2 Eth. Nie. 1. 4, 10935°6, ἀρχὴ yap τὸ ὅτι. 
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immediate fact, the simple datum. A natural history of the 
‘mind, which traces it in its progress from more elementary to 
more developed forms, is undoubtedly, Aristotle would have us 
to believe, a valuable contribution to the theory of psychology. 
But the whole precedes the part’, the substance the attributes, 
and a well-established Science of the Soul must as little fail to 
account for a something to which these attributes shall be 
referred as for the attributes themselves which observation re- 
gisters. 


III. THE PRE-ARISTOTELIAN PSYCHOLOGY. 


The historical retrospect of previous psychology which oc- 
cupies the greater portion of the first book of the main treatise 
illustrates further the comprehensive nature of \ristotle’s 
conception of the science of mind. Here, as in his other 
compositions, the aim of sristotle is to shew that the thinkers 
before him had been too one-sided in their attitude and had 
thus identified soul with some one characteristic, which was really 
only a single factor in psychical operations. Just in fact as in 
the JJetaphysics Aristotle shews how his predecessors had identi- 
‘fied now the matter now the form with real being or true substance, 
‘or in the £¢t/ics how previous moralists had mistaken virtue 
or prosperity for the happiness of which they were only sides or 
aspects: so in the Psychology we find him engaged in pointing out 
the degree to which previous students had confined their at- 
tention now to this side, now to that, of psychical phenomena. 

Two ways especially of regarding mind are recognised by 
Aristotle amid the somewhat naive views of previous psycholo- 
gists. Some of them had emphasized its perceptive and cog- 
nitive faculties, others had laid stress on its powers of movement 


1 Polit. 1. 2, 1253°20, τὸ γὰρ ὅλον πρότερον ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι τοῦ μέρους. 
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and active exercise’. The mind, in other words, had been, if we 
may employ modern phraseology, identified now with the intellect, 
now with the will: and the great object of Aristotle’s writings on 
the subject of psychology is to shew that both these aspects of 
our psychical operations must be taken into consideration—that 
the mind must be treated not merely as a perceiving, knowing 
faculty, or as a desiring active faculty, but as the two in com- 
bination—as something in fact which is at once cognitive and 
conative, recipient and active, spiritual and material, intellectual 
and emotional. Hence it is that he discusses with somewhat 
wearisome detail the modifications given by Democritus, Pytha- 


goras or Anaxagoras to the view which identified mind with’ 


movement and spontaneous action on the one hand and the 
different explanations of the processes of cognition by Empe- 
docles or Plato on the other. The details of these criticisms 
must be read in the Psychology itself: here it is only necessary 
to refer to them so far as they seem to throw light on Aristotle's 
conception of the scope and problem of psychology as we have 
previously considered it”. 

“The great defect which Aristotle finds in the procedure of pre- 
vious psychologists is the degree to which they ignored the bodily 
environment of soul and confined their observations to the 
nature of the mental operations in themselves. “They attach 
the soul to the body without trying in addition to determine the 
reason why or the condition of the body under which such 
attachment is produced:” and while stating the nature of the 
soul itself, they determine nothing “with regard to the nature of 
the body which is to receive it®.” Their procedure is thus, 
Aristotle holds, as inconsistent as the transmigration theories of 


1 De An. 1. 2, 403°23, τὸ ἔμψυχον δὴ τοῦ ἁψύχον διοῖν μάλιστα διαφέρειν δοκεῖ, 
κινήσει τε καὶ τῷ αἰσθάνεσθαι" παρειλήφαμεν δὲ καὶ παρὰ τῶν προγενεστέρων σχεδὸν 
δύο ταῦτα περὶ ψνχῆς. 

3 For an exhaustive account of Pre-Aristotelian Psychology see Siebeck’s 
Geschichte der Psychologie ; Theil i, Die Psychologie vor Aristoteles (Gotha, 1880). 

3 1. 3, 407°20, of δὲ μόνον ἐπιχειροῦσι λέγειν ποῖόν τι ἡ ψυχή, περὶ δὲ τοῦ δεξομένον 
σώματος: οὐθὲν ἔτι προσδιορίζουσιν. 


W. AR. 4 
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Pythagorean schools, reasoning as they do “as if it were possible 
for any soul to clothe itself in axzy body.” Soul and body are 
on the contrary closely adapted to one another, and to disregard 
the nature of the body which is to be the receptacle of some 
definite form of soul is as absurd as if we were to speak of the 
-carpenter’s art as clothing itself in flutes: the truth being that 
soul can make use of the body only under the same limitations 
as those under which an art can make use of its fitting instru- 
ments’. 

The Atomists had indeed attempted to explain the relation 
of the body to the soul: and by their conception of the soul 
as made up of infinitely small globules like the motes we see in 
sunbeams, they had sought to explain the way in which it 
acts upon the body. But their explanation, Aristotle thinks, 
is ludicrously insufficient. It is in fact, as an explanation of the 
influence which the mind exercises on the body, no better than 
that which the comedian Philippus gave of the movements of 
the wooden Aphrodite of Dzedalus when he referred it to an in- 
jection of quicksilver. Soul, it seems to Aristotle, does not act on 
the body in this materialistic machine-like manner; it is through 
the influence of will and thought (διὰ προαιρέσεώς τινος καὶ 
νοήσεως; that such interaction of soul and body is possible’. 
And in Aristotle’s day there was no historian of materialism to 
add—“‘as if this were not obvious to the very savage long before 
science had made the slightest beginning’®.” 

A like antipathy on the part of Aristotle to anv crudely 
materialistic psychology appears in the language which he 
uses with regard to all attempts to attach physical predicates 
directly to the mind and to speak of sou/ as being moved or sus- 
taining shocks. Many mental phenomena are indeed, he grants, 
movements, and thinking no less than anger may depend on cer- 
tain changes in the organism. “But to describe the soul 
as feeling angry is no more appropriate than to speak of it as 


1 s07°24, παραπλήσιον δὲ λέγουσιν ὥσπερ ef τις φαίη τὴν τεκτονικὴν els αὐλοὺς 
ἐνδύεσθαι. 
2 1. 3, 40624. 3 Lange, Geschichte d. Materiahsmus, 1. τό. 
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weaving or building. Perhaps, indeed, it is better to say not 
that the soz/ pities or learns or infers but rather that the man 
does so through his-soul’.” © Nor, Aristotle continues, must this 
be understood as though the process were conducted 72 
the mind: all that is meant is that the process sometimes 
terminates in, sometimes starts from soul. Sense-perception, 
for example, is an instance of a mental act terminating in mind, 
because in sense-perception a merely material process has to be 
brought back to mind and translated into a conscious image: 
recollection on the other hand is an instance of a process which 
Starts from mind—originates, that is, in a conscious subjective 
effort to recal a last idea and ends in the physiological survival 
of it in our organism’. 

The unity of the mental phenomena is another point which 
Aristotle maintains most strongly in the criticisms which he 
passes on the conceptions of his predecessors. To resolve the 
soul into the different elements is to lose sight of that combining 
force, that synthetic agency, which alone can render knowledge 
possible. Empedocles' theory of cognition is thus a most in- 
adequate expression of our mental energy. It holds that each 
objective element in nature is known by a corresponding 
element in mind—earth by earth, water by water, fire by fire. 
But such disjunction of the different elements loses sight, Aris- 
totle thinks, of just that very point which supplies the rationale 
of knowledge. It isnot the elements but the ratios which subsist 
between them which enable us to know: so that there is 
evidently no use of the elements being present in the mind 
without the different ratios and compositions which especially 
serve to constitute an act of knowledge’. 


Vy, 4, 40811, τὸ δὲ λέγειν ὀργίζεσθαι τὴν ψυχὴν ὅμοιον κἂν ef τις λέγοι τὴν 
ψυχὴν ὑφαίνειν ἢ οἰκοδομεῖν" βέλτιον γὰρ ἴσως μὴ λέγειν τὴν ψυχὴν ἐλεεῖν ἢ μανθάνειν 
ἀλλὰ τὸν ἄνθρωπον τῇ ψυχῇ. 

2 ,οϑϑις, τοῦτο δὲ μὴ ὡς ἐν ἐκείνῃ τῆς κινήσεως οὔσης, ἀλλ᾽ ὁτὲ μὲν μέχρι ἐκείνης, 
ὁτὲ δ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνης, οἷον ἡ μὲν αἴσθησις ἀπὸ τωνδί, ἡ δ᾽ ἀνάμνησις ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνης ἐπὶ τὰς ἐν 
τοῖς αἰσθητηρίοις κιγήσεις ἢ μονάς. 

31. ς, 410°7, οὐδὲν οὖν ὄφελος εἶναι τὰ στοιχεῖα ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ εἰ μὴ καὶ οἱ λόγοι 

¢2 
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The Platonic psychology supplies materials for a large part 
of Aristotle's criticisms on the views held by the thinkers of his 
day respecting soul. The half-mathematical half-metaphysical 
theories of the Zimaus meet with little sympathetic treatment 
at Aristotle’s hands. The doctrine of a world-soul “distributed 
according to harmonic numbers” and “borne altogether in har- 
monic courses” throws, to Aristotle’s mind, but little light upon 
the real questions of psychology*. Yet, as Teichmiiller reminds 
us (Studien, Ὁ. 252), Aristotle's theory of a creative reason is in 
some respects only a development of Plato’s conception of a 
world-soul: and the inconsistencies which Aristotle’s prosaic 
interpretation of the expressions of the Zzsmaus discovers in 
the doctrine had been partly foreseen by Plato himself (Zi. 
29 C). Aristotle generally is not seen at his best when en- 
gaged in criticizing Plato. Unphilosophical however as are the 
arguments brought against the Idea of Good in the Ethics or 
against ideas generally in the .J/e/aphysics, they are surpassed 
in quibbling commonplaceness by those directed in the Psycho- 
logy against the theory of a world-soul. Construing literally all 
that Plato said about the soul being a circle—the sphere of the 
‘same’ and the sphere of the ‘other’—Aristotle goes on to 
object that the soul cannot be represented as a magnitude (μέγε- 
@os)—that since circular movement is everlasting the thought of 
this world-soul will be so too (as if Aristotle himself did not 
claim just this eternal thought for his own ‘creative reason’), 
that thought is liker rest than motion, and that “happiness 
cannot be an attribute of what is acted on by force.” It is, as 
Teichmiiller with no unmerited pleasantry remarks, as if one 
were to criticize Goethe's saying, “Green is the golden tree of 
life,” on the ground that gold is not green, and that a tree is not 
made of metal because otherwise its sap could not be assimilated 
by diffusion. 
ἐνέσονται καὶ ἡ σύνθεσι:᾽ νωριεῖ yap ἕκαστον τὸ ὅμοιον, τὸ δ᾽ ὀστοῦν ἣ τὸν ἄνθρωπον 
οὐθὲν εἰ μὴ καὶ ταὔτ᾽ ἐνέσται. τοῦτο δ᾽ ὅτι ἀδίνατον, οὐθὲν δεῖ λέγειν. 

τα, 3. 407. 
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The Platonic Psychology however did not confine itself to 
the doctrine of a world-soul propounded in the Zzseus. In 
the Republic the axiom of contradiction had been somewhat 
skilfully applied to distinguish Reason from Appetite and both 
from the spirit of indignation, the sense of honour (θυμὸς) which 
abets the reason: and in the Zzsmeus these three faculties are 
assigned to different portions of the physiological structure, 
thought having its dwelling in the head, spirit being located in 
the breast and heart, and appetite residing in the lower regions 
(Téma@us 69 D).“pThese faculties were accordingly regarded as 
so many parts (μέρη) or kinds (εἴδη or γένη) of soul: and though 
Plato raises the question (Republic, 436) whether each of these 
functions be separate or whether it be with the whole soul (oAq 
τῇ ψυχῇ) that we are engaged in each particular application, his 
general exposition tends to regard the three as separate and 
independent entities, so that we think with one part, desire with 
another, and shew spirit with a third part of our mental organism’. 

This separation of faculties appears to Aristotle decidedly 
unsatisfactory. To regard the mind as reasoning with one 
part of itself, desiring with another, and so forth, is to de- 
stroy implicitly its essential unity. The body by itself cannot 
certainly form a sufficient bond of union: and we are met 
directly by the difficulty of finding some force or other which 
will account for the actual oneness of our mental organism’. 
And even such a simple division of faculties as that of rational 
and irrational is exposed to the objection that will embraces 
elements which fall within each of these two sides of our nature’. 

1 Probably however as Mr Archer-Hind suggests (fournal of Philology, no. 19) 
the physiological partition of the Zimaus is not to be taken literally, and the unity 
claimed for the soul in the PAzdo is compatible with the threefold division of the 
Refudlic on the assumption that “in connection with the body soul assumes certain 
phases which are temporary and only exist in relation to the body.” 

21. 5, 411°s, λέγουσι δή τινες μεριστὴν αὐτὴν καὶ ἄλλῳ μὲν νοεῖν ἄλλῳ δὲ ἐπι- 
θυμεῖν. τί οὖν δή ποτε συνέχει τὴν ψυχὴν, εἰ μεριστὴ πέφυκεν; οὐ γὰρ δὴ τό γε 
σώμα" δοκεῖ γὰρ τοὐναντίον μᾶλλον ἡ ψυχὴ τὸ σῶμα συνέχειν. 

PIII. 9. 432222. ἔχει δὲ ἀπορίαν εὐθὺς πῶς τε δεῖ μόρια λέγειν τῆς ψυχῆς καὶ πόσα. 


τρόπον γάρ Twa ἄπειρα φαίνεται, καὶ οὐ μόνον ἅ τινες λέγουσι διορίζοντες λογιστικὸν καὶ 
ϑυμικὸν καὶ ἐπιθυμητικόν, οἱ δὲ τὸ λόγον ἔχον καὶ τὸ ἄλογον K.T.d, 
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These criticisms on previous psychologists are evidently not 
entirely the self-satisfied work which Francis Bacon supposed 
all Aristotle’s historical investigations to be. Aristotle is not 
merely seeking to demolish all existing theories before pro- 
ceeding to develope his own views: or at any rate, he is not 
demolishing them merely for the demolition’s sake. The his- 
torical standpoint, which is so characteristic of Aristotle in all 
his writings, has an entirely different significance. To Aristotle 
as to Coleridge, “the very fact that any doctrine had been 
believed by thoughtful men was part of the problem to be 
solved, was one of the phenomena to be accounted for.” And 
if we must allow that Aristotle shews little power of viewing 
a conception from the standpoint of its original advocates 
and tends in general to criticise a theory too much from the 
platform of his own formule and doctrines, we must none the 
less recognise the value of the light he throws upon preceding 
psychological speculation. He prepares us at the least for the 
results he himself will lay before us: he helps us to understand 
the significance of his own work by the statement of that to 
which it is opposed: he gives us a keener appreciation of the 
difficulties which we have to face and of the dangers which we 
must avoid. Already we have learned from the mistakes- 
of previous thinkers that no abstract theory of mind will 
satisfy the facts which call for explanation: that we must 
not limit our investigation of psychical phenomena to the 
_ single phase of their existence in man: that the bodily environ- 
ment must not be treated as of no importance: and that the 
unity of the mental faculties must be beyond all things stead- 
fastly maintained’, And Aristotle’s own definition of the Soul is 
in great part only a restatement of these different propositions. 


1 De An. τ. &, 41016, πάντες δὲ καὶ of διὰ τὸ γνωρίζειν καὶ αἰσθάνεσθαι τὰ ὄντα 
τὴν ψυχὴν ἐκ τῶν στοιχείων λέγοντες αὐτὴν, καὶ οἱ τὸ κινητικώτατον, οὐ περὶ πάσης 
λέγοισι ψυχῆς. 
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IV. ARISTOTLE’S DEFINITION OF SOUL. 


Fully to understand the Aristotelian definition of the Soul 
requires a more than ordinary acquaintance with the technical 
phraseology of Aristotle’s Wetaphysics. To begin with, we may 
say that Aristotle regards the soul and body as two sides of an 
antithesis, in which the opposing members only exist in the true 
sense of the terms in their combination with each other. The 
writer begins his inquiry with the fact of the existence of natural 
living objects. There are natural as opposed to artificial things: 
and of such natural phenomena there are some which possess 
life, others which are lifeless. Life itself, he defines, as the 
process of nutrition, increase and decay from an internal prin- 
ciple’. Here then, in the ‘living natural object,’ we find a 
concrete reality which presents us with two sides or aspects—the 
one body, the other soul. But body itself is not soul: soul is 
rather an attribute or predicate of body: the form to which body 
acts as matter. 

Soul is thus, from Aristotle’s point of view, more or less de- 
pendent on the body: but it is only on the other hand in soul 
that body attains its true reality. Body is then not so much the 
physical basis of the soul as soul the cause or reason of the 
body. The physiological phenomena of the body find, in fact, 
their ‘ruth in soul, as their final outcome, but as at the same time 
their end and higher meaning. In Aristotle’s own peculiar 
phraseology, soul is the substantial reality or essence (οὐσία) of 
the body. 

Aristotle’s Theory of Substance is well known to be full of 
apparent inconsistencies. While on the one hand the logical 
_ treatises regard substance as the individual object, the particular 
thing (τόδε τι) --ϑ ἢ and such a man, such and such a plant, the 
Metaphysics frequently identify real being with the universal or 
generic notion—man or plant conceived of in their general 


Lin, 1, 412°14, ζωὴν δὲ λέγομεν τὴν δι᾽ αὐτοῦ τροφήν re καὶ αὔξησιν καὶ φθίσιν. 
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character. To the tract ‘on Categories,’ ‘first substances’ are 
definite forms of existence, ‘secondary substances’ the genera 
and species in which first substances are contained’: to. the 
writer of the Metap/ysics, amid much that corresponds entirely 
with the teaching of the Organon, there is a tendency to regard 
‘first substances’ as specific forms and constitutive notions®. 
These two accounts of substance are not however really so 
far apart as they are sometimes thought to be. Neither in his 
- logical nor in his metaphysical writings does Aristotle ostensibly 
recede from his antagonism to the Platonic account of real being 
or true existence. To Plato, the real had been the general 
notion, the universal permanent element which was to be found 
in no one individual thing, but yet gave life and existence to 
them all—the idea (as it is commonly designated) which made 
each thing to be what it actually was. Against this theory of 
the ‘real,’ Aristotle’s philosophy is one continuous protest. To 
Aristotle the real being, the substantial truth, the essential 
nature of things—for by all these terms we may translate the 
Greek expression—lies in the union of two elements, which may 
be separated by an effort of analysis, but which form comple- 
mentary sides in every really existing thing. The members of 
this antithetic synthesis may be variously denominated. We 
may say that everything which really ‘is,’ and to which qualities 
attach themselves, is the result of a coalition between an un- 
formed original indeterminate matter (ὕλη) on the one hand, 
= Categ. c. §, 2°11, οὐσία δέ ἐστιν ἡ κυιριώτατά τε καὶ πρώτως καὶ μάλιστα 
λεγομένη, ἣ μήτε καθ᾽ ὑποκειμένου τινὸς λέγεται μήτ᾽ ἐν ὑποκειμένῳ τινί ἐστιν, οἷον ὁ τὶς 
ἄνθρωπος ἢ ὁ τὶς ἵετποτ' δεύτεραι δὲ οὐσίαι λέγονται ἐν οἷς εἴδεσιν αἱ πρώτως οὐσίαι λεγό- 
μεναι ὑπάρχουσι. So also J/elaphys. Z. 3, 102998, οὐσία is explained as τὸ μὴ καθ᾽ 
ὑποκειμένον ἀλλὰ καθ᾽ οὗ τὰ ἄλλα. Still more definitely it is said, Categories, 3>10, 
πᾶσα δὲ οὐσία δοκεῖ rode τι σημαίνειν: a result also expressed in the reasonings of 
Lietaph. Z. τό, 104184, τῶν καθόλου λεγομένων οὐθὲν οὐσία. Cp. also Gen. An. 
IV. 2, 767534. 
2 Metaph. Z. 5, 1032>1, εἶδος δὲ λέγω τὸ τί ἥν εἶναι ἑκάστου καὶ τὴν πρώτην 
οὐσίαν. Ζ. 11. 1037, ἡ οὐσία γάρ ἐστι τὸ εἶδος τὸ ἕνον...... and more clearly 1037>1, 
τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι ἕκαστον ἐπὶ τινῶν μὲν ταὐτόν, ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τῶν πρώτων οὐσιῶν, οἷον Kaurv- 


λότης καὶ καμπυλότητι εἶναι, εἰ πρώτη ἐστίν. λέγω δὲ πρώτην Fuh λέγεται τᾷ ἄλλο ἐν 
ἄλλῳ εἶναι καὶ ὑποκειμένῳ ὡς ὕλη. 
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and a regulative creative form (εἶδος) on the other. J/atter, as 
conceived by Aristotle, is thus the original substratum, the in- 
definite unformed starting-point which is as yet mere negation, 
but is to become something actual: while Form is the mode in 
which this undetermined something passes from its state of 
merely negative existence into that of real definite being. Or 
again, we may say, every real thing is at once individual and 
universal : it is either an individual universalized by the relations 
in which it exists or an universal individualized through the 
particular conditions which determinate existence imposes on it. 
The truth of things thus lies in the fully determined concrete 
rather than in the vague or empty abstract: or, in Aristotelian 
phraseology, it is a combination (σύνολον) in which matter 
merges in form and form gains reality through an as yet 
unformed matter’, And in some such sense as this Soul is the 
substance—that is, the concrete reality or substantial truth of 
Body. 

Soul therefore, Aristotle himself elsewhere says, is the reali- 
zation of the body (ἐνέργεια σώματος), This conception of 
realization occupies a prominent place in Aristotle’s philosophy. Ὁ 
The world Aristotle regarded as a perpetual process of develop- 
ment—a constant transformation of what merely had the power 
of being into that which actually existed. Existence therefore 
shewed us two inseparable and correlative ‘aspects of its 
operations—a state of potentiality or capability (δύναμις) on the 
one hand, and a state of actualization or realization (ἐνέργεια) on 


1 Metaphys. Z. το, 103329, καθόλου δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν οὐσία, ἀλλὰ σύνολόν τι ἐκ 
τουδὶ τοῦ λόγου καὶ τησδὶ τῆς ὕλης ὡς καθόλον. Cp. 1057°29, ἡ οὐσία γάρ ἐστι τὸ 
εἶδος τὸ ἐνόν, ἐξ οὗ καὶ τῆς ὕλης ἡ σύνοδος λέγεται οὐσία. And the sense of fully 
determined reality as equivalent to οὐσία is put most clearly De Jnterpret. c. 13, 
23°23, τὰ μὲν ἄνευ δυνάμεως ἐνέργειαί εἰσιν, οἷον al πρώται οὐσίαι. For Aristotle's 
conception of ὕλη the following passages are important: De Οδγι. 1... 4, 320°2, ἔστι 
δὲ ὕλη μάλιστα μὲν καὶ κυρίως τὸ ὑποκείμενον γενέσεως Kal φθορᾶς δεκτικόν : Aleta. H. 
1, 1042827, ὕλην δὲ λέγω ἣ μὴ τόδε τι οὖσα ἐνεργείᾳ δυνάμει ἐστὶ τόδε τι: Of more 
simply in Afefa. Z. 3, ᾿ο290510, λέγω δ᾽ ὕλην ἢ Kad’ αὐτὴν μήτε τι μήτε ποσὸν μήτε 
ἄλλο μηθὲν λέγεται οἷς ὥρισται τὸ ὄν. So shortly it is the ἀόριστον, the undetermined. 

2 Meta. H. 3, 104335. 


ao 
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the other—this realization being itself in turn only a stage of 
potentiality for the development of some other aspect of reality. 
It should be evident from this in what sense it is that soul is the 
realization of the body. Without soul, Aristotle implies, the 
body is a mere potential existence, a mere possible substratum 
for development in future : it is nothing actual or real. But the 
whole meaning of a potential capacity lies in its reference to the 
actual realization which expresses it’. Just as the seed reaches 
its true meaning in the tree, so the soul constitutes the real 
significance of the body. Soul is thus not only the realization, 


the true meaning of the body: it is also in a sense its end or 


termination. When an organism has advanced so far as to 
possess a soul, it has reached, as it were, its last stage in develop- 
ment. 

To express this aspect of the mental functions, Aristotle 
makes use of the word entelechy (ἐι τελέχεια). The word is one 
which explains itself. Frequently, it is true, Aristotle fails to draw 
any strict line of distinction between entelechy and energy: but 
in theory, at least, the two are definitely separated from each 
other, and ἐνέργεια represents merely a stage on the path to- 
wards ἐντελέχεια. Entelechy in short is the realization which 
contains the end (τέλος) of a process: the complete expression 
of some function—the perfection of some phenomenon, the 
last stage in that process from potentiality to reality which we 
have already noticed*. Soul then is not only the realization of 
the body: it is its perfect realization or full development. 

There is however a further differentiation of the term ἐντελε- 


. eva in the definition of the soul. The full development of any 


object or of any idea may be either implicit or explicit. The 
cognitive powers of man for instance find their development on 
the one hand in the possession of scientific truths and general 


1 Eth, Nic. 1X. 9, τ170 817, ἡ δὲ δύναμις εἰς τὴν ἐνέργειαν ἀνάγεται. 

2 Meta. Θ. 8, 10:0%23, διὸ καὶ τοὔνομα ἐνέργεια λέγεται κατὰ τὸ ἔργον καὶ 
συντείνει πρὸς Trw ἐντελέχειαν. \Vhereas ἐντελέχεια connotes as it were both ἔργον 
and τέλος : it is ἃ ἕξις which is at the same tine ἐνέργεια. 
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knowledge, on the other hand in the application of these truths 
to new fields of intellectual interest. The knowledge, in other 
words, through which man as a rational being attains the full 
fruition, the perfect realization of his faculties, may be either 
knowledge possessed but dormant in the mind or it may proceed 
to something further and be this same knowledge consciously 
applied and used. Now it is in the first of these two senses 
that soul is the entelechy or perfect realization of the body: it 
is the first or earliest—that is the relatively dormant or implicit 
actualization in which our bodily processes attain their real 
truth. “Thus then,” writes Aristotle, “if we be required to 
frame some one common definition which will apply to every 
form of soul, it will be that soul is the earlier perfect realization 
of a natural organized body’.” The words imply that Aristotle 
knows how perilous it is to lay down any general phrases which 
will apply to all the different forms of soul in the wide meaning 
in which he employs the expression. The love of concrete parti- 
cular facts which shews itself in the distrust which he expresses in 
the £¢hics for vague general theories and definitions? would 
have led him rather to pass directly to the study of the different 
phases of soul and the distinctive characteristics of the separate 
mental functions. But the need of a general comprehensive 
study of psychology in opposition to the limited and un- 
systematic propositions of earlier thinkers made it imperative 
on Aristotle to supply a conception of the soul which should 
apply not merely to that vital force which gave meaning to the 
human organism but also to the animal creation generally and 
even to the forms of vegetable life. And such a comprehensive 
definition of the soul Aristotle found in calling it the earliest 
entelechy of body—the perfect development which having 
reached the stage of realization is capable of continued action, 


1 De An. τι. 1, 412%4, εἰ δή τι κοινὸν ἐπὶ πάσης ψυχῆς δεῖ λέγειν, εἴη ἂν ἐντελέ- 
χεια ἣ πρώτη σώματος φυσικοῦ ὀργανικοῦ. 

* Eth, Nie. τὰν ν 1107429, οἱ μὲν καθόλου (λόγοι) κενώτεροί εἰσιν, οἱ δ᾽ ἐπὶ μέρους 
ἐληθινώτεροι. 
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’ 
1 the ἐνέργεια which is still a δύναμες, the developed state which is 


t 


; the condition of perfect action. 


There are other expressions by which Aristotle enables us to 
grasp still further his conception of the soul’. Soul for in- 
stance he asserts is the τί ἦν εἶναι of the body, the manifestation 
or expression of the being of the body. This strange-looking 
term is one possessed of much significance. It would seem to 
have arisen from the combination of the phrase τί ἐστι with the 
words τὸ εἶναι. The ti ἐστι of an object is the statement of its 
general leading nature. By τὸ εἶναι on the other hand we must 
understand simply the definite existence, the particular mani- 
festation of any object to which the term is applied. If then 
we combine the two formulz together—the change from τί ἐστι 
to τί ἦν would seem intended to remove the notion outside 
the limits of present time and so give the phrase a wider and 
more abstract character than it would otherwise possess—we 
arrive at that same notion of concrete reality, of individualized 
universality which we found before to be the sense of substance 
(ovcta). The substance or reality however with which we are 
now dealing is ‘ without matter’ (ἄνευ vAns)—it is, that is to say, 
fully determined and realized and therefore free from all those 
associations of something not yet fully formed which are in- 
herent in Aristotle’s theory of matter’. 

Soul is accordingly, as the τί ἦν εἶναι of the body, the 
realization of its general character—the manifestation of its 
a priort meaning—the exposition of what body was and is. 
Thus further soul is the λόγος, the idea of body. It is so because 


1 De An. τι. 1, 412. Cp. Meta. 2. το. το3ξδι., ἐξεὶ δὲ ἡ τῶν ζῴων Yury 
(τοῦτο γὰρ οὐσία τοῦ ἐμψύχον) ἡ κατὰ τὸν λόγον οὐσία καὶ τὸ εἶδος καὶ τὸ τί ἣν εἶναι 
τῷ τοιῷδε σώματι. 

2 Meta. Z. 7, 1032014, λέγω δ᾽ οὐσίαν ἕνευ ὕλης τὸ τί ἣν εἶναι. It is frequently 
identified with the use οὗ εἶναι with a dative, as denoting the essential character of 
some object. So .V/e/a. Z. 4, 1029>14, discussing the conception λογικῶς, says ἔστι 
τὸ ri ἦν εἶναι ἕκαστον 6 λέγεται καθ᾽ αὐτό. ov γάρ ἐστι τὸ σοὶ εἶναι τὸ μουσικῷ εἶναι" oF 
yap κατὰ σαυτὸν εἶ μουσικός. Cp. also Veta. H. 3, τὸ γὰρ τί ἣν εἶναι τῷ εἴδει καὶ τῇ 
ἐνεργείᾳ ὑπάρχει. ψνχὴ μὲν γὰρ καὶ ψυχῇ εἶναι ταὐτόν, ἀνθρώπῳ δὲ καὶ ἄνθρωτος οὐ 
ταὐτόν, εἰ μὴ καὶ ἡ ψυχὴ ἄνθρωπο: λεχθήσεται. 
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it expresses the true significance of the body and so contains its 
definition. [It is in short, Aristotle implies, only through the 
soul that we can understand, cxplain or comprehend the body. 
And so far as modern physiological psychology asserts that mind 
is to be known only through a study of the material processes 
which are its concomitants, it reverses altogether the standpoint 
of Aristotle’s psychology. 

This relation of the body to the soul has been however strangely 
misunderstood by most commentators on the Aristotelian psycho- 
logy. So deep rooted is the conviction that mind and body are 
two entirely different forces that few thinkers have been able to 
grasp the Aristotelian conception of their mutually comple- 
mentary character. Even a writer who has devoted so much of 
a lifetime to the work of expounding Aristotle to his countrymen 
as M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire finds the secret of all the aberrations 
of Aristotle in his failure to distinguish between the body and the 
soul. “He has confounded them,” he writes, “ by ascribing to the 
one functions which belong exclusively to the other.” But the 
truth is that Aristotle has neither confounded them nor misappro- 
priated their functions. He has simply risen above the ordinary 
popular standpoint which views them as two mutually exclusive 
forms, and regarded them as moments in one great idea—as 
factors which require the support of one another—and in which 
nevertheless mind or soul is the real truth of the union. He does 
not for one moment deny, as we shall find when we consider his 
theory of reason, that there may be activities of thought inde- 
pendent of material organization. What he does maintain is that 
soul represents the true meaning of the body, so that body 
cannot be rightly said to exist apart from soul—and that it is 
through soul that the bodily processes attain their true signi- 
ficance. : 

Regarding soul in this way as the truth of body, Aristotle 
will not accept such phrases as harmony or adjustment (σύν- 
θεσις) as expressions of the relations which subsist between the 
body and the soul. In many ways indeed the conception of 
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harmony would seem to be not unlike the manner in which 
Aristotle conceives the soul in its connection with the physical 
organism. But the fourth chapter of the first book of.the 
Psychology shews how far he is from accepting such an expla- 
nation of the soul. Not indeed that Aristotle rejects this con- 
ception of the mental functions with the same decisiveness as 
that with which he sets aside various other theories advanced 
upon the subject. He sees that the view which regards the 
living being as compounded of contraries (cvyxeioOas ἐξ ἐναντίων) 
agrees in some respects with his own theory of the relations 
which subsist between the body and the mind: and with genuine 
dialectical subtlety, after he has enumerated the different argu- 
ments which seem to shew that the soul cannot be regarded 
as a harmony of different elements in proper ratio, he proceeds 
to state the difficulties which meet his own conclusion, from 
the fact that the destruction of the body ends in the destruction 
of the soul just as conversely the destruction of the soul coalesces 
with the annihilation of the body’. Yet none the less Aristotle 
holds to his own conclusion, which maintains that soul and body 
are not simply a harmony or proportionate ratio of opposing 
elements, but rather an inner unity in which the bodily functions 
find their truth and real meaning in the soul. Body, in fact, 
exists for the sake of soul: and while the mental functions are 
dependent for their exercise upon the body, it is equally true 
that body is devoid of meaning when apart from soul. 

‘We must then,’ says Aristotle, ‘no more ask whether the 
soul and the body are one, than ask whether the Wax and the 
figure impressed upon it are one, or generally inquire whether 
the material and that of which it is the material, are one’.’ The 
two, he means, are only complementary sides of one and the same 


1 De An. 1. 4, 407°30, ἁρμονίαν yap τινα αὐτὴν (1.2. ψυχὴν) λέγουσι καὶ γὰρ τὴν 
ἁρμονίαν κρᾶσιν καὶ σύνθεσιν ἐναντίων εἶναι καὶ τὸ σώμα συγκεῖσθαι ἐξ ἐναντίων" καίτοι 
γε ἡ μὲν ἁρμονία λόγος τίς ἔστι τῶν μιχθέντων ἢ σύνθεσις, τὴν δὲ ψυχὴν οὐδέτερον οἷον 
τ᾽ εἶναι τούτων. . .. ταῦτα μὲν οὖν ἔχει τοιαύτας ἀπορίας" εἰ δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἕτερον ἡ ψνχὴ 
rips μίξεως, τί δή ποτε ἅμα τῷ σαρκὶ εἶναι ἀναιρεῖται; 

" 2 ft. 1, 4156. 
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state or object. Not that Aristotle anticipates the monistic 
standpoint of Spinoza and regards thought and extension, mind 
and body, as only different aspects of one and the same sub- 
stance, viewed now under one attribute, now under another, or 
that he holds with George Henry Lewes that “4 mental process 
is only another aspect of a physical process.” Aristotle does not 
leave the mind in a position of simple equilibrium against the 
body. To him body only attains reality in soul: and the mental 
functions, while the outcome of the physical, are yet also in 
a way the presupposition on which they rest. Soul, in fact, 
is what gives meaning and reality to body just as it is vision 
which gives meaning and reality to the eye: or as it is axehood 
which, were we to conceive an axe as a natural body, would 
be the soul and truth of an axe. Just, in short, as the eye 
is only properly an eve when it sees, the axe only properly 
an axe when it is used as such, so the body is only rightly 
called body when it is realized in soul’. 

Such an explanation of the relation between mind and body 
is not perhaps altogether flawless, but it goes a long way to 
a solution of a problem which has often met with very in- 
suficient answers. It involves no such deus ex machina as is 
involved in the Occasionalism of Geulinx or the pre-established 
harmony of Leibnitz. It holds, it will be seen, that mind and 
body are not to be viewed as entities entirely separated from 
one another, but as correlatives which mutually imply each 
other: as terms in fact which stand as right and left or as the 
outward and the inward. It maintains, to use the words of 
Prof. Erdmann’s Lezé und Scele—a book which is in many ways 
the best commentary to be had on Aristotle's general psycho- 
logical position —that as body cannot be imagined without mind, 
so mind cannot be conceived without body—that the two in fact 
presuppose one another. Body and soul thus stand in the closest 
relation to one another. The soul is the immanent end or 


1 De An. εΔιὐὸι1 and 41381. 


—— 
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determination of the body, the body nothing but the expression 
or realization of the soul: the soul is the idealization of the bodily 
organs, while they are the actualization of the mental powers. 
Or if soul be viewed as the perfection and completion of that 
for which the body is adapted, body on the other hand is 
the explication or development of the nature of the soul. 
Phrases like these, it should however be remembered, only 
apply to Aristotle's psychological conceptions so far as we can 
venture to render the Aristotelian terminology by moder 
equivalents. It may be said at once that no English word can 
fully represent what Aristotle meant by ψυχή. The word was 
one which had gradually acquired a special connotation to 
which its usage, say in the Homeric poems, gives us but little 
clue. And when we ask what English term would best translate 
the word as used by Aristotle it is difficult to arrive at any 
precise decision. ‘Mind’ might well be said to occupy the same 
place in the psychology of our day which ψυχὴ did in that 
of Aristotle’s times: and it might be plausibly regarded as the 
true equivalent for Aristotle's word. But on the other hand it 


~ ἐδ to be remembered that the ‘mind’ means less than Aristotle’s 


expression meant in Greece. We talk about the ‘mind’ of 
animals but scarcely of the ‘mind’ of plants: and yet it is to 
plants as well as to animals that the Aristotelian term has to be 
applied. ‘ Vital principle ’ (the phrase by which Collier sought to 
represent the term) means at once less and more than Aristotle's 
word: and it seems desirable to find a single term which shall 
be as concise as the original word itself. ‘Psychic force’ is 
therefore equally objectionable, not to take account of the 
further fact that it merely repeats in English characters the 


Greek original. ‘Soul’ on the other hand would seem to be 


free from some of these defects. It is no doubt coloured for 
us by religious and moral considerations which are foreign to 
the psychological inquiries of the Stagyrite: but in some re- 
spects it may claim to recall some part at least of Aristotle's 
meaning. The ‘soul’ of a plant and the ‘soul’ of a man are 
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alike the central vivifying element in each: a ‘soulless’ man or 
‘soulless’ melody are alike devoid of inner force and meaning. 
And therefore, though it is really impossible to stick consistently 
to one stereotyped equivalent—though according to the context 
we must modify the English term we select—it would seem 
desirable to employ ‘soul’ as the usual equivalent of Aristotle’s 
ψυχή. 

But the important question for us, Aristotle himself would 
probably have said, is not what is the abstract nature of this 
ψυχή, but what are the powers and faculties in which it 
manifests its action. And accordingly, from the consideration 
of soul in the abstract, he proceeds to investigate the differ- 
ent forms in which it presents itself before us. True to his 
general preference of concrete particulars to abstract universals, 
he has no sooner stated what mind is in general than he pro- 
ceeds to exemplify and corroborate his theory by a statement of 
its various manifestations. The good definition, he declares, 
must not remain a bare assertion: it must prove its own 
validity and set forth the grounds on which it rests. Too 
often the terms of a definition are like unproved conclusions’. 
But the genuine definition will not merely exhibit the results at 
which it has arrived: it will also state the steps by which it has 
attained its end. And such a corroboration of the definition of 
the soul is found in enumerating the various aspects of life to 
each of which the description of an implicit perfection or ente- 
lechy may be applied. 


V. THE PSYCHICAL FACULTIES. 


These various developments of life, of which each, besides 
constituting the soul of its own stage of life, is also incor- 
porated as a ‘moment’ in the soul of man, are briefly what 
Aristotle knows as faculties. For, it is of life, that soul 


1 De An. 1. 2, 41.3δ16, νῦν δ᾽ ὥσπερ συμπεράσμαθ'᾽ of λόγοι τῶν ὅρων εἰσίν. 
W. AR. d 
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may be regarded as the foundation or the principle—the cause 
in which its several conditions may be viewed as concentrated. 
There will then be as many forms of soul as there are definite 
types of life—in other words, we may trace the vital pheno- 
mena as they display themselves in plants and animals, and 
whatever be the function or set of functions in which each 
object seems to realize its true nature, this function or combi- 
nation of functions may be regarded as the soul or ψυχὴ for 
that one stage of existence. 

Psychology with Aristotle is thus closely related to biology: 
and the same conception of development (taken generally) as 
dominates his biology is prominent also in his psychology. The 
continuity (συνέχεια) of terrestrial life was constantly present to 
his mind. Nature, he remarks in his treatise On the Parts of 
Animals, proceeds without interruption from inanimate to animate 
forms of existence through the intermediate stage of beings which 
are living but yet not animals’, and the ambiguous character of 
sponges and such like objects attracted his special notice. 
Analogy, he found, ruled the relations of the parts of vegetable 
to the parts of animal nature: and among animals again he 
recognised a similarity between the different limbs and organs 
characteristic of the different species. Nor did he allow more 
than a difference of degree between animals and man. ‘The great 
majority of animals,’ he remarks in the eighth book of his Hzstory 
of Animals, ‘present some traces of those menta] characteristics 
which display themselves most prominently in the human being ; 
and the ‘soul’ of children is but little different from that of 
lower animals*. Man therefore stands on the same line as the 
rest of animal existence. He is the end and centre of creation: 
but he is so simply in so far as all forms of life lead gradually 

1 De Partibus An. 1v. 681*12, ἡ γὰρ φύσις μεταβαίνει σινεχώς ἀπὸ τῶν ἁψύχων 
eis τὰ ζῷα διὰ τῶν ζώντων μὲν οὐκ ὄντων δὲ ζῴων, οὕτως ὥστε δοκεῖν πάμπαν μικρὸν 
διαφέρειν θατέρου θάτερον τῷ σύνεγγυς ἀλλήλοις. Cp. Hist. an. 2884. 

2 Hist. Animealium, Book Vit. 1, ε88518, ἔνεστι γὰρ ἐν τοῖς πλείστοις καὶ τῶν 


ἄλλων ζῴων ἴχνη τῶν περὶ τὴν ψυχὴν τρόπων, ἅτερ ἐπὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἔχει φανερωτέρα: 
τὰς διαφοράς. - 
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up to man as the perfect development of what is contained im- 
plicitly and imperfectly in lower forms. 

This biological conception of a progressive development of 
life on earth, stands, as has been said, in the closest relation with 
the Aristotelian psychology. There are, in fact, Just as many 
forms of soul as there are clearly ascertained types of vitality: 
and the soul exhibits itself in a series of forms corresponding to 
the stages by which life passes from that of mere vegetable 
existence to the higher faculties of thought and will. Aristotle 
thus comes to recognise four different kinds (as we may say) of 
soul, each one of which represents a different stage of physical 
development. It 15 indeed only with the power of sense-per- 
ception that we reach the animal properly so called. But before 
this stage is reached, there is a simpler form of life, of which the 
full development may be described as soul. This is contained in 
the discharge of the normal functions of nutrition, growth and 
reproduction—the different processes in fact by which food is 
assimilated and mere existence is maintained. If it be sense- 
perception which constitutes the animal, it is this nutritive func- 
tion which constitutes the truth or real meaning of the vegetable 
or plant. And besides these processes which thus constitute 
the first entelechies of plants and animals, the psychologist 
requires to take account of other forms of soul which belong 
chiefly or exclusively to man. Aristotle accordingly recognises 
the following four stages in the development of soul. There 
is, first, soul as the perfect realization of the nutritive and 
vegetative life, secondly, soul as equivalent to the exercise of 
sense and its perceptive powers, ¢/uzrdly, soul as expressive of 
desire and thus attended by the capacity of local movement, 
and /ast/y, soul as implying the action of the intellect and under- 
standing—briefly the vegetative, the sensitive, the conative 
and the intellectual soul’. 

These stages in the development of soul are not however 


1 In. 2, 413>12, ἡ ψυχὴ τούτοις ὥρισται, θρεπτικῷ, αἰσθητικῷ, διανοητικῷ, κινήσει. 
Cp. 11. 3, 412821. 
εἶ 2 
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spoken of so much as forms or kinds of soul as parts (μόρια) or 
faculties (δυνάμεις). And here at once a difficulty presents 
itself. What is the sense in which we can regard the soul as 
divided into parts’? How can we preserve its inner unity, if 
we allow it to be thus split up into different applications of its 
activity? Questions like these bring Aristotle face to face 
with all the problems with which a theory of mental faculties 
is surrounded. The division cannot, he thinks, stop with the 
enumeration of some three or four faculties: the very differ- 
ences on which the ordinary divisions are founded make it 
necessary to recognise a much larger group of powers of mind*. 
The Platonic division into reason, spirit and appetite must be 
supplemented by the faculties of growth, sensation and imagina- 
tion. And there is a further difficulty which meets any attempt 
to divide the mind into different faculties. The unity of the 
mental action makes it utterly impossible to confine some 
processes within the limits of one single faculty. The conative 
or orectic energy of soul would have, to suit the popular 
psychology, to be spread over two or three different faculties : 
because, adds Aristotle, while volition, one of its elements, falls 
within the sphere of reason, its other factors—appetite and 
impulse—falli within the field of the irrational*. 

Faculties to Aristotle are thus not different ‘parts’ into which 
soul is actually divided, but only different sides or aspects of 
mental action. In opposition to the Platonic psychology which 
had seemed to draw a fast line between the members of its division, 
Aristotle views the partition of the soul into faculties as merely 
a convenient application of abstraction. And thus his faculties 
are not separable in actual fact or actual locality: the partition 
is one which rests simply on a difference in their mode of work- 


111. 2, 413°14, πότερον δὲ τούτων ἕκαστόν ἐστι ψυχὴ ἢ μόριον ψνχῆς καὶ ef 
μόριον πότερον οὕτως ὥστ᾽ εἶναι χωριστὸν λόγῳ μόνον ἣ καὶ τόπῳ. Cp. III. 9, 432822. 

2 IIL. 9, 432724. 

3 111. 9, 432°7, εἰ δὲ τρία ἡ ψυχὴ, ἐν ἑκάστῳ ἔσται ὄρεξις : because, it is explained, ἐν 
τῷ λογιστικῷ ἡ βούλησις γίνεται. καὶ ἐν τῷ ἀλόγῳ ἡ ἐπιθυμία καὶ ὁ θυμός. 
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ing, on the point of view from which they are regarded (λόγῳ) : 
it is in short a distinction not a division’. It is therefore 
only by an effort of abstraction that we can distinguish between 
different faculties of soul: just in fact as we can, according to 
the Nicomachean Ethics, distinguish between the convex and 
concave, or as, to use the additional illustration of the Eudemian 
Ethics, we can in the case of one and the same line distinguish 
between its straightness and its colour’. We may separate in 
short between the sensitive and the conceptive powers of mind: 
but it is one and the same mind to which sensations are brought 
and by which concepts are formed: and the distinction, so far 
as it exists, is only a difference in the manner of the mind’s 
activity in dealing with materials of knowledge. 

The number of the mental faculties is accordingly a subject 
on which Aristotle is somewhat indifferent. Sometimes (II. 3. 1) 
the faculties are spoken of as five—the nutritive, sensitive, 
conative, locomotive and intellectual: at other times (II. 2. 7) 
four only are enumerated, because the conative and locomotive 
faculties are practically one: while, at other times, since the 
sensitive faculty is the basis of the conative, three only are 
enumerated and the Aristotelian scheme of psychic faculties 
reduces itself to the faculty of nutrition, the faculty of sense 
and the faculty of thought®. Soul therefore is itself defined as 
the fundamental principle of life, of sense-perception and of 
thought‘: it is the unity in which they are all embraced. For 


11. 2. 10, 41329, τῷ δὲ λόγῳ ὅτι ἕτερα φανερόν" αἰσθητικῷ γὰρ εἶναι καὶ δοξα- 
στικῷ ἕτερον, εἴπερ καὶ τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι τοῦ δοξάζειν. 

3 Eth. Nic. 1. 13, 1102828, ταῦτα δὲ πότερον διώρισται καθάπερ τὰ τοῦ σώματος 
μόρια καὶ πᾶν τὸ μεριστὸν ἢ τῷ λόγῳ δύο ἐστὶν, ἀχώριστα πεφυκότα καθάπερ ἐν τῇ περι- 
φερείᾳ τὸ κυρτὸν καὶ τὸ κοῖλον. 

Eth. Eud. 11. 1, 1219032, διαφέρει δ᾽ οὐθὲν οὔτ᾽ εἰ μεριστὴ ἡ ψυχὴ οὔτ᾽ εἰ 
ἀμερής, ἔχει μέντοι δυνάμεις διαφόρους ὥσπερ ἐν τῷ καμπύλῳ τὸ κοῖλον καὶ τὸ κυρτὸν 
ἀδιαχώριστον, καὶ τὸ εὐθὺ καὶ τὸ λευκόν᾽ καίτοι τὸ εὐθὺ οὐ λευκέν. 

3 111. 7, 431513, οὐχ ἕτερον τὸ ὀρεκτικὸν καὶ φευκτικὸν οὔτ᾽ ἀλλήλων οὔτε τοῦ αἰσθη» 
τικοῦ" ἀλλὰ τὸ εἶναι ἄλλο. 

4 11. 2. 12, 414511, ἡ ψυχὴ δὲ τοῦτο ᾧ ζῶμεν καὶ αἰσθανόμεθα καὶ διανοούμεθα 
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(Aristotle further explains) these souls or faculties of soul form 
an ascending series in which the higher faculty involves and 
comprehends the lower. The functions of nutrition are the basis 
for the faculties of sense: and the exercise of sense is necessary 
to provide a foundation and materials for thought. “The 
different forms of soul in fact stand to one another in the same 
way as do the several species of figure: both in the case of 
figures and of animate beings the earlier forms always exist 
potentially in the later’.” Just in short as the triangle may be 
regarded as the basis of all other rectilineal figures: so, in 
like manner, may the nutritive functions be viewed as the 
presupposition of all the later faculties, so that the posses- 
sion of the sensitive faculties involves the possession of the 
faculties of nutrition, while the exercise of reasoning and 
thought implies and rests upon both the nutrient and sentient 
capacities. 

Two points of view must be however steadily embraced in 
studying Aristotle’s theory of faculties. On the one hand, it 
must be remembered that no higher exercise of soul can be 
dissevered from its lower animal presuppositions. But on the 
other hand we must remember also that each one of these 
faculties is a faculty of sow/, and that it is only by reference to 
the unity of the soul that each can be rightly understood. Nor 
must we fail to note the general distinction Aristotle draws 
between that which is prior in order of time and that which is 
prior in order of thought. If modern theories of development 
have often neglected the distinction between ‘nature’ and ‘his- 
tory, between the chronological genesis of a phenomenon and its 
existence as a logical conception, sristotle repeatedly asserts 
that the reality precedes the potentiality and that if in time 
the lower form has the priority, still, in thought and real being, 
the higher, more developed form always stands the first. And 
in reading his natural history, as we may call it, of the mind, 


Vion. 3, 414028. 
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we cannot too often recall his own caution against forgetting 
whether we should describe how each thing naturally comes ine — 
existence or how it actually is’. 


VI. THE NUTRIENT FUNCTIONS. 


The first among these psychic faculties, that viz. which 
constitutes the basis of vegetable life—need not detain us long. 
It also, we must remember, is a first entelechy—the implicit 
perfection of plant life—the cause or principle on which the 
different phenomena of growth eventually rest. Its work may 
be reduced to two main functions—those of reproduction and of 
absorbing food. It stands therefore first among those steps or 
stages of ideal perfection which Aristotle knows as ‘souls.’ It is 
accordingly ‘the most common form of the soul:’ it is the essen- 
tial characteristic of all vegetable life and it forms the necessary 
presupposition of all the higher faculties, because it secures those 
very conditions of existence without which any further exercise 
of function is impossible. Its two functions—reproduction and | 
nutrition—are in Aristotle’s theory closely connected with one 
another. The absorption of food is but the beginning of that 
process which finds its natural termination in the creation 
of another life. Nature in no one of all her operations acts 
without an aim or fruitlessly: and the assimilation of nutrition 
has for its end the permanent continuance of existence. “It 
is in fact the most natural of functions in every animal to 
generate another like itself in order that the individual may thus 
as far as possible participate in the eternal and divine.’ The 
character of food itself as nourishment Aristotle takes some 
trouble to determine. The common opinion he finds is that 


1 De Part. An. 640918, δεῖ δὲ μὴ λεληθέναι πότερον προσήκει λέγειν πῶς ἕκαστον 
γίνεσθαι πέφυκε μᾶλλον ἣ πῶς ἔστιν. . .. ἡ γὰρ γένεσις ἕνεκα τῆς οὐσίας ἐστίν, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐχ ἡ οὐσία ἕνεκα τῆς γενέσεως. Jclaph. M. τογ7518, τὸ ἀτελὲς μέγεθος γενέσει μὲν 
πρότερόν ἐστι, τῇ οὐσίᾳ δ᾽ ὕστερον, οἷον ἄψυχον ἐμψύχου. 
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contrary is nourished by contrary: but there are others who 
explain it by the contact of similars. Between these two 
opinions, Aristotle, in accordance with his usual method, takes 
up an intermediate position. “So far,” he thinks, “δε the 
food is undigested, the contrary is nurtured by the contrary: so 
far as it is digested the like is nurtured by the like’,”—in other 
words the food becomes assimilated to the organism which it is 
destined to maintain. 

Assimilation is thus the character of the process through 
which the lowest of the psychic faculties displays its operation. 
But we shall find that the mode of action thus assigned the 
nutrient faculties foreshadows as it were the manner in which all 
the other activities of soul are conceived to act. We may in 
fact say, with Baumker, that while the plant assimilates the 
material in a material manner, sense assimilates the material in 
an immaterial manner, and thought assimilates the immaterial 
in an immaterial manner. And if this be more epigrammatic 
than true, it is at least the case that both in sensation and in 
thought, the work of soul resolves itself into a “receptive” act 
- which cannot but carry with it many of the assimilating associ- 
ations of the nutrient activities. 


VII. THE FACULTIES OF SENSE. 


From the capacities of growth and reproduction, Aristotle 
passes to the faculties of sense. These sentient capacities mark 
a decided point in the development of life on earth: for it is the 
possession of the powers of sense which first constitutes the 
animal*. As the vegetable functions were characteristic of the 
plant, so it is the attribute of sensation which distinguishes the 
animal from objects simply animate. There is indeed, as we 


Vil, 4, 416°s. 
3 De Part. An. 1. 4, 666%34: τὸ ζῶον αἰσθήσει ὥρισται. De An. 11. 2. 4, 413°. 
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have seen, a certain amount of similarity, between the acticn of 
the nutrient and the action of the sensitive capacities in dealing 
with their materials. Both receive or apprehend their object, 
but the degree to which they do so is intrinsically different. 
The faculties which constitute plant life simply devour their 
object, they take in the matter as well as the form of that 
which they employ as nutriment; whereas the faculties of sense 
receive nothing but the form of their object while they leave the 
matter, of which it is composed, untouched’. 

Sensation is thus usually explained by Aristotle as a process 
in which we are ‘moved’ or ‘affected’ (literally, ‘suffer’) by an 
external object®*. It involves therefore immediately an ‘ altera- 
tion’ or a qualitative transformation: the affection, which is the 
vehicle of alteration, produces a change in the nature or quality 
of the organ which perceives. The hand in fact, Aristotle might 
be taken to imply, becomes, when it perceives something, altered 
in its quality: it loses its own temperature and becomes cold or 
hot like its object: it is altered or transformed by the external 
object of sensation’. So again the eye in perceiving colour 
becomes as it were coloured itself*: it is subject, that is, to a 
qualitative change by means of the affection to which it is 
exposed. But this susceptibility upon the part of sense is nota 
susceptibility to the actual object of sensation: it is but the 
specific character, the determining form which the sense receives. 
And accordingly we find the faculty of sense defined as a power 
of receiving sensible objects without their material concomitants, 


Δ ΤΠ. 12, 424932—42452. 

2 11. 5, 416533: ἡ δ᾽ αἴσθησις ἐν τῷ κινεῖσθαί τε καὶ πάσχειν συμβαίνει" δοκεῖ γὰρ 
ἀλλοίωσίς τις εἶναι. ἀλλοίωσις itself is regarded as a kind of κίνησις, ἃ μεταβολὴ κατὰ 
τὸ ποιόν, and more definitely we read De Gen. 1. 4, 319>10: ἀλλοίωσις μέν ἐστιν ὅταν 
ὑπομένοντος τοῦ ὑποκειμένου, αἰσθητοῦ ὄντος, μεταβάλλῃ ἐν τοῖς αὐτοῦ πάθεσιν ἢ ἐναντίοις 
οὖσιν ἢ μεταξύ. That πάθος is the vehicle of ἀλλοίωσις appears from J/e/aph. A. 21, 
102291, πάθος λέγεται Eva μὲν τρόπον ποιότης καθ᾽ ἣν ἀλλοιοῦσθαι ἐνδέχεται. 

8 So in 11. 12. 4. 424°34, Aristotle asks why plants do not perceive—xal γὰρ 
ψύχεται καὶ Geppalveraz—i.e. they display signs of that ἀλλοίωσις which was said to 
constitute perception. 

4 111. 2, 42522: Τὸ ὁρῶν ἔστιν ws κεχρωμάτισται. 
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just in the same way as the wax receives the figure of the seal 
without the iron or the gold of which the seal itself may be 
composed’. 

Thus far Aristotle might seem to offer little but a mecha- 
nical interpretation of the perceptive powers. It might appear 
in fact as if sensation were nothing but a physiological process 
in which external objects stamped themselves upon the cor- 
poreal organism and so gave rise to various corresponding per- 
ceptions. But Aristotle supplements his theory in such a way as 
renders such an interpretation indefensible. The passive affec- 
tion which is involved in all sensation is not merely passive ; 
nay rather we may call it non-passivity®. For if suffering 
(πάσχειν) be identical with being moved (κινεῖσθαι), it is vir- 
tually equivalent to active energy (ἐνεργεῖν). In receiving as it 
does the forms of things, sense is more than receptive: at the 
same time as it is impressed, it also in its turn impresses and 
gives that εἶδος to the things of sense without which they could 
not be otherwise perceived. But the writer fails here, as he fails 
always, to draw a distinction between the work of sense and the 
work of thought: and though we learn that the sensitive act 
(αἰσθάνεσθαι) is limited to an individual ‘here’ and ‘now,’ while 
perception (αἴσθησις) refers to the general aspect of a quality 
(τοιόνδε), we are not told how this transition is effected. 

The searching analysis to which Aristotle subjects the terms 
which he himself applies to sense-perception makes it however 
at least clear that it is only in a limited acceptation that we 
can describe the faculty of sense either as a mere capacity 
(δύναμις) or as merely a ‘suffering’ or passive affection (πάθος). 
We must remember says Aristotle that ‘capacity’ and ‘affection’ 


“are not univocal. A man may possess a ‘capacity’ of know- 


ledge (for instance) either because he belongs to the class of 
beings capable of knowledge, or because he possesses an ac- 


VIL 12, 424918: ἡ μὲν αἴσθησίς ἐστι τὸ δεκτικὸν τῶν αἰσθητῶν εἰδῶν ἄνεν τῆς ὕλης, 
οἷον ὁ κηρὸς τοῦ δακτυλίου ἄνευ τοῦ σιδήρον καὶ τοῦ χρυσοῦ ξέχεται τὸ σημεῖον. 

Σ 111..4, 420229: ἡ ἀπάθεια τοῦ αἰσθητικοῦ. 

3 11. ς, 415%. 
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quaintance with some special branch of knowledge which he is 
able to apply to actual use: and similarly the child as well as 
the grown-up man: may be said to possess the ‘capacity’ to 
become a general. Now both of these capacities can be said to 
‘suffer’ or be acted on: but the sense of this ‘suffering’ in the 
one case is very different from that which it bears in the other. 
The former, the man who possesses the capacity of knowledge 
simply in virtue of his humanity, ‘suffers’ or is acted on when 
from his condition of potential knowledge but actual ignorance 
he is brought round to the opposite condition, the other who 
possesses learning which he can apply is acted on by being 
led to give expression to the knowledge which he implicitly 
possesses. Thus in ‘suffering’ we must recognise two senses— 
on the one hand, the destruction of the one state by its contrary 
(φθορά τις ὑπὸ τοῦ ἐναντίου), on the other hand a preservation of 
something potential by means of what is actual (σωτηρία τοῦ 
δυνάμει ὄντος ὑπὸ τοῦ ἐντελεχείᾳ ὄντος). We must accordingly 
distinguish between two kinds of ‘suffering’ in sense-perception 
—the first that in which the mere condition of a faculty 
becomes a faculty ready for action as happens at the time of 
birth (ὑπὸ τοῦ γεννῶντος), the second that which brings the per- 
ceptive faculty, when developed, into actual exercise and enables 
it to reach its natural termination. 

Sense then is not merely the reaction to an outward sti-. 
mulus: it is not simply a form of reflex action: it is rather the 
realization of an internal faculty in response to its appropriate 
object. The sensible object, is, in other words, not so much the 
condition as the occasion of sensation: perception is something in- 
ternal and immanent; only called out into action by an external 
object. Thus, to take a definite example, taste is affected by the 
object of taste as touch: and therefore the organ of taste must 
be rendered moist and like its objects—yet this however without 
losing its intrinsic character (σωξόμενον). The view therefore of 
earlier thinkers who maintained that in sense-perception like was 


1 11. 10, 42252: πάσχει γάρ τι ἡ γεῦσις ὑπὸ τοῦ γευστοῦ ἣ γευστόν' ἀναγκαῖον dpa 
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affected by like is not altogether false when stated with the 
proper limitations. The faculty of sense is potentially that 
which the object of sense is in actuality: and thus while under- 
going the impression it is like its object, but, after the impres- 
sion has been received, it becomes identical with it’. 

The object and the faculty of sense thus stand, to Aristotle’s 
mind, in intimate relation with one another. The object and the 
faculty are in fact correlatives, and in the perceptive act tend 
to coincide. They differ only in the manner of their definite 
existence (τῷ εἶναι) or in the manner in which they may be 
regarded (τῷ λόγῳ)" They are only different sides or aspects of 
one and the same phenomenon, one side of which expresses 
itself in the operations of sense, the other in the concrete 
sensible thing. Aristotle however does not carry his doctrine 
of the relativity of knowledge so far as to deny the existence of 
a sensible world apart from sense-perception. “The early natural 
philosophers”—Democritus and Empedocles would seem to be 
intended—“were not right in holding that there was nothing 
white or black apart from vision, and no flavour independently 
of taste.” Their theory, he thinks, is true if understood in refer- 
ence to actual perception, but not if taken to apply to sense as 
mere potentiality*®. Sense and things sensible are indeed cor- 
relative terms: but the faculty of sense is not so permanent in 
the relation as is the sensible object itself. The sensible object 
in fact, Aristotle holds, precedes the exercise of sense: the 
removal of the sensible object removes along with it the faculty 
of sense, while the faculty of sense does not simultaneously 
remove the sensible object*. It would seem therefore that 


ὑγρανθῆναι τὸ δυνάμενον μὲν ὑγραίνεσθαι σωζόμενον, μὴ ὑγρὸν δὲ, το γευστικὸν αἰσθη- 
τύήριον. 

1 yr. s, 41852. 
= IIL. 2, 42826: ἡ δὲ rou αἰσθητοῦ ἐνέργεια καὶ τῆς αἰσθήσεως ἡ αὐτὴ μέν ἐστι καὶ 
μία. τὸ δ᾽ εἶναι οὐ ταὐτὸν αὐταῖς. 

3 426420: ἀλλ᾽ οἱ πρότερον φυσιολόγοι τοῦτο οὐ καλῶς ἔλεγον, οὐθὲν οἰόμενοι οὔτε 
λευκὸν οὔτε μέλαν εἶναι ἄνευ ὄψεως, οὐδὲ χυμὸν ἄνευ γεύσεωτ. 


4 Categ. «, 1037: τὸ μὲν γὰρ αἰσθητὸν ἀναιρεθὲν συναναιρεῖ τὴν αἴσθησιν, ἡ δ' 
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though Aristotle never really probed the difficulties contained 
within the question whether the faculty or the object of sense is 
prior, and glided over it by his elastic distinction of a potential 
and a real capacity, he still held firmly to the view that sense- 
perception perpetually involves a correspondence between the 
object and the organ of sensation, so that if upon the one hand 
the outward object may be said to make the sense to operate, 
there is another in which the sense creates for itself the object 
which it can perceive’. To Aristotle, therefore, we may say 
matter is not a “ permanent possibility of sensation” realized in 
perception but sensation a permanent possibility of perceiving 
what as perceived is the realization of the sensitive capacities. 
The correspondence which thus subsists between the object 
and the organ of perception meets with special recognition in 
the phraseology of Aristotle. Perception, it is said, requires that 
the cognitive subject should occupy a middle point (μεσότης) with 
reference to the objects of sensation*. For the object of sense 
generally presents a pair of opposites—white and black, sweet 
and bitter, hot and cold—and sense must for the moment 
identify itself with one or other of them*. But, in order to 
do so, it must itself be neither: it must occupy the middle 
point between the pairs of opposing qualities, so that 
it may be the better able to distinguish between them. 
For sense is essentially a critical faculty: its office is to 
distinguish between the qualities of objects: and to do so it 
must be itself equally removed from all these qualities‘. And 


αἴσθησις τὸ αἰσθητὸν ov συναναιρεῖ. The grounds on which these conclusions are made 
to rest imply a physical conception of αἴσθησις, which is hardly in accordance with 
Aristotle’s developed views upon this subject. The αἰσθητόν, it is said, is prior to 
αἴσθησις because αἴσθησις itself results from a composition of various αἰσθητά, such as 
fireand water. Cp. A/efaph.T. £, 101037. 

1 De Sensu, 2, 43822: τὸ γὰρ αἰσθητὸν ἐνεργεῖν ποιεῖ τὴν αἴσθησιν. 

211. 11. 13, 42496: αἰσθήσεως οἷον μεσότητος τινος ovens τῆς ἐν τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς 
ἐναντιώσεως. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο κρίνει τὰ αἰσθητά, τὸ γὰρ μέσον κριτικόν" γίνεται γὰρ πρὸς 
ἑκάτερον αὐτῶν θάτερον τῶν ἄκρων. 

8 ΠῚ 11. 2, 421023: πᾶσα γὰρ αἴσθησις μιᾶς, ἐναντιώσεως εἶναι δοκεῖ, οἷον ὄψις λευκοῦ 
καὶ μέλανος. 

4 An. Post. 1. 19, 99°35: ἔχει γὰρ δύναμιν σύμφυτον κριτικὴν ἣν καλοῦσιν αἴσθησιν. 
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hence it is that the sense is powerless in the presence of a 
quality which exceeds a certain limit. Excessive light destroys 
the organ of vision: excessive sounds whether they be too high 
or too low cannot be perceived: excessive objects of touch 
destroy life itself. And the reason in each case is the same. 
Strong light, strong odours, too high sounds—all destroy that 
equilibrium which sense-perception involves: the organ as an 
intermediate condition is no longer able to cope with the quality 
which falls outside the ordinary range to which the perceptive 
powers are adapted". 

The general character of sense-perception should now be 
tolerably evident. Sense, we have seen, is no merely material 
process : it is, as Aristotle expresses it, a “movement of the soul 
through the body’.” Thus, in Aristotle’s psychology, even per- 
ception is a going beyond the immediate fact, if the expression 
be allowed. The object which it apprehends is perceived not in 
its individual character but in relation to its general idea®. And 
thus the object of sense-perception as perceived is implicitly an 
universal: it is, to use Aristotle’s example, not Callias, but _ 
Callias as man that we perceive‘. 


The analysis of the special senses requires us: to take 
into consideration three main points. These three are Ist the 
object, 2nd the organ, and 3rd the medium of sense-perception. 
The second of these evidently enters into our inquiry. Per- 
ception, we have already seen, is a process in which at once soul 


Vin 12. 3, 424428. 
2 De Somno, 2, 434°7 3 ἡ δὲ λεγομένη αἴσθησις ws ἐνέργεια κίνησίς ris διὰ τοῦ σώματος 
τῆς ψυχῆς ἐστι. Prob. ΧΙ. 33, χωρισθεῖσα δ᾽ αἴσθησις διανοίας καθάπερ ἀναίσθητον πόνον 
ἔχει (quoted by Teichmuller Pract. Ver. 287). Cp. Plato, PAtledus 34 A, τὸ δὲ ἐν ἑνὶ 
«άθει τὴν γυχὴν καὶ τὸ σῶμα κοινῇ γιγνόμενον κοινῇ Kai κινεῖσθαι, ταύτην δ᾽ αὖ τὴν κίνησιν 
ὀνομάζων αἴσθησιν οὐκ ἀπὸ τρόπου POE you ἀν. 

3 De An. 1. 12, 414411: ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἡ αἴσθησις ἑκάστον ὑπὸ τοῦ ἔχοντος χρῶμα 
ἥ χιμὸν ἢ ψόφον πάσχει GAN οὐχ ἡ ἕκαστον ἐκείσων λέγεται, ἀλλ᾽ F τοιονδὶ καὶ κατὰ τὸν 
λόγον. Cp. Av. Post. 1. 31, 87028, ἔστιν ἡ αἰσθησις τοῦ τοιοῦδε καὶ μὴ τοῦδέ τινος. 

4 An. Post. UW. 19, 100°16, καὶ γὰρ αἰσθάνεται μὲν τὸ καθ' ἕκαστον, ἢ δ᾽ 
alcOyors τοῦ καθόλου ἐστίν, οἷον ἀνθρώπου ἀλλ᾽ οὐ Καλλίου ἀνθρώπου. 
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and body are concerned, and it is therefore necessary to discuss 
the physical machinery by which perception is effected. The 
first—the object of sensation—calls for more remark. Aris- 
totle it should be noted distinguishes between three kinds of 
objects of sense—a special, a common, and an incidental object’. 
It is the first of these three objects of sensation with which we 
have meanwhile to do. Each single sense, Aristotle holds, has a 
special quality assigned to it: and the sense as such never goes 
beyond this quality% Thus the object of sight, we shall find, is 
colour, the object of hearing sound: and thus sight never gets 
beyond perceiving colours, hearing beyond perceiving sounds: 
if we do go beyond it and refer our sensation to a thing or person, 
we have passed beyond the special sensible, and, interpreting 
our sensation, have reached what Aristotle calls the incidental 
object of sensation’. It is then only this special sensible—this 
ἴδιον aic@nrov—with which we are meanwhile concerned, and 
with regard to each special sense our first inquiry (first, be- 
cause, aS we have seen, the object is prior to the faculty) must 
be—what is the object with which it is concerned. But not only 
have we to discuss the object and the organ: the perceptive act 
also involves a medium. The impression which effects perception 
is no actual contact between the object and the organ: in fact, 
if the object be placed directly on the organ (e.g. the eye) no 
perceptive act whatever will result, Rather, perception is the 
result of a movement which is communicated by the object to 
some intervening substance, and is thence transmitted to the 
organ of perception. And thus it becomes an essential part of 
an analysis into the separate senses to inquire what is the nature 
of the media by which the sensible quality, which is the real 
object of sensation, is transmitted to the organ of perception. 


1 ir. 6. 


2 11. 6, 418811: λέγω δ᾽ ἴδιον μὲν ὃ μὴ ἐνδέχεται ἑτέρᾳ αἰσθήσει αἰσθάνεσθαι, οἷον ὄψις 
χρώματος. Cp. Plato, Theactetus 184 Ἑ: 7 καὶ ἐθελήσεις ὁμολογεῖν ἃ δι᾿ ἑτέρας δυνάμεως 
αἰσθάνει, ἀδύνατον εἶναι δ ἄλλης ταῦτ᾽ αἰσθέσθαι, οἷον a δὶ ἀκοῆς, δι΄ ὄψεως, Fa 
δι᾿ ὄψεως, δι’ ἀκοῆς: 


3 De An. 11. 6, 418*20. “11. 7, $19"25—30. III. 13, 438918. 
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VIII. THE SPECIAL SENSES. 


To Aristotle, as to the ordinary understanding, there are five 
distinct senses which require to be considered by the psycho- 
logist". The first chapter of the third book of the Psychology 
even tries to make it appear that we do not possess more: but the 
reasoning, however we may try to connect it, 15 distinctly incon- 
clusive. These senses stand to one another in a relation not un- 
like that in which the different forms or faculties of soul are con- 
nected. Just as the vegetative capacities are regarded as the 
basis on which all the other faculties repose, so in like manner 
touch is the sense which all the other senses presuppose*. Touch 
is, in fact, the most common of all the perceptive faculties: it is 
that which all animals necessarily possess: and its final cause is 
of a humbler nature than that of the other senses. Sight and 
hearing are directed to our moral advancement, our intellectual 
development—they are τοῦ ev ζῆν ἕνεκα: whereas touch and 
taste are intended for our bare subsistence, contribute to nothing 
but our animal existence, are in short simply τοῦ ζῆν évexa®. And 
hence presumably it is that Aristotle begins his analysis of the 
different senses with sight, and ends with touch, treating, that is, 
the senses not in the order of history but in that of nature. But 
it seems here more in accordance with the course we have pre- 
viously followed to proceed from the lower to the higher, and 
“thus begin with touch and gradually end with hearing and sight. 

Touch* is a sense of which Aristotle finds the analysis pecu- 
liarly perplexing. Each of the three points, which we noticed 
(p. lxii.) as requiring to be studied, presents some difficulty. As 
to its object—how comes it that the sense perceives qualities so 
opposite as hot and cold, dry and moist, hard and soft ? Qualities 
so different as these cannot be brought under any one common 


1 Hist. An. τν. 8, §32°29. 

2 III. 13, 435>2. 

3 De Sensu, 1, 437%. De An. 111. 3. 4293. 
4 De An. 11. 11, 423% 424%. 
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category ; and yet none the less, each sense, it is to be presumed, 
perceives one class of objects. The difficulty here stated Aris- 
totle can hardly be said to solve. He reminds us that the other 
senses have also sometimes a variety of opposites between which 
they have to judge: and he finally determines the object of the 
sense of touch as the distinctive qualities of body as body’, these 
qualities being further explained as those which characterize the 
different elements, viz. hot and cold, dry and moist. Yet these 
qualities, Aristotle elsewhere tells us, cannot be reduced to 
fewer*: and thus his answer really leaves the matter where it 
was. On the difficulties connected with the organ and the 
medium Aristotle is more satisfactory. Immediately, of course, 
the flesh might be supposed to be the organ of sense-perception. 
But this result is scarcely in accordance with what happens in 
the other senses. There, when the object is placed directly on 
the organ of sense, no perception whatever is possible: and it 
might be expected that were flesh the organ of touch it would be 
equally unable to perceive through immediate contact. The fact 
in short would seem to be that the real organ of touch is some- 
thing inward®*, and that the flesh is simply the medium by which 
the tangible qualities of body are transmitted. Nor does the 
_ fact that we appear to perceive these qualities by immediate con- 
tact invalidate such a conclusion. Were a membrane spread 
over the flesh, we should equally appear to perceive through 
contact on the part of the object with this membrane, while at 
the same time no one would maintain this membrane to be the 
organ of perception. Flesh then is simply the medium of touch‘: 
although it must be added that the medium here does not play 
the same part as it does in some among the other senses. It 
is, that is to say, not so much the vehicle as the concomi- 


1 423>27, ἁπταὶ μὲν οὖν εἰσὶν ai διοφοραὶ τοῦ σώματος ἧ σῶμα. 

2 De Generatione, 11... 2, 330724, δῆλον τοίνυν ὅτι πᾶσαι αἱ ἄλλαι διαφοραὶ ἀνάγονται 
εἰς ras πρώτας τέτταρας' αὗται δ᾽ οὐκέτι εἰς ἐλάττουτ᾽ οὔτε γὰρ τὸ θερμὸν ὅπερ ὑγρὸν 
ἢ ὅτερ ξηρόν. 

> Part. An. 11. 10, 6κόθς, οὐκ ἔστι τὸ πρῶτον αἰσθητήριον ἡ σὰρξ ἀλλ’ ἐντός. 

4.2 ὲ An. 11. 11, 423226, ὥστε τὸ μεταξὺ τοῦ ἀπτικοῦ ἡ σάρξ. 


W. AR. é 
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tant of sensation—the mode in which our sensations of touch 
are gained may be compared with the manner in which a man 
may be wounded through his shield’. 

Taste* is viewed by Aristotle as a species of touch, differing 
only in that, while touch is disseminated over the whole body, 
taste is restricted to a single part of it—the tongue. Its object 
is flavour (χυμός) : and this is undoubtedly some modification of 
the moist or watery. But how it is that flavours originate from 
water is a question on which Aristotle finds divergent views are 
entertained. It cannot be,as Empedocles maintained, that water 
contains implicitly the various flavours in it; nor can it be, as 
Democritus perhaps held, that water is an atomic compound 
which contains the germs of all flavours, so that some may 
originate from one part, others from another part: rather it must 
be some affection of the vater at the hands of some productive 
agent which produces flavour’. Flavour is accordingly defined 
by Aristotle as such a kind of affection produced in what is moist 
by what is dry as transforms the mere potential capacity of 
taste into actual exercise*. Of flavour various kinds are 
enumerated and compared with the different kinds of colour. 
The simple flavours are, like the simple colours, two in 
number—sweet and bitter—while the others may be regarded 
as modifications of these two primary kinds®*. The organ of 
taste can be as little localized as can that of touch. Popularly, 
of course, the tongue is regarded as the part concerned with 
the perception of flavours: and Aristotle often speaks as if 
he held himself the tongue to be the instrument of taste*® But 
this of course is only a concession to the customary language 


Δ g23>r4, τῶν ἁπτῶν οὐχ ὑπὸ τοῦ μεταξὺ ἀλλ᾽ ἅμα τῷ μεταξὺ αἰσθανόμεθα ὥσπερ ὁ 
δι᾽ ἀσπίδος πληγείς. 

> De in. 11. 10. De Sensu, c. 4. 

3 De Sensu, 4, 441820, λείπεται δὴ τῷ τάσχειν τι τὸ ἴδωρ μεταϑαάλλειν. 

4 gg1"19, καὶ ἔστι τοῦτο χυμὸς τὸ γιγνόμενον ὑπὸ τοῦ εἰρημένου ξηροῦ πάθος ἐν τῷ 
ὑγρῷ τῆς γεύσεως τῆς κατὰ δίναμιν ἀλλοιωτικὸν εἰς ἐνέργειαν. 

8. 42210; 441513, ὥστερ δὲ τὰ χρώματα ἐκ λευκοῦ καὶ μέλανος μίξεώς ἐστιν, οὕτως 

οἱ χυμοὶ ἐκ γλυκέος καὶ πικροῦ. 

6 ffist. An. IW. 8, £3326. 
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of mankind: in reality, Aristotle views the tongue as little 
more than medium in the transmission of the flavour of ex- 
ternal objects. Neither however in taste nor touch is the 
medium some external body as it is in the case of sight or 
hearing: rather, whereas sight, smell and hearing act at a 
distance from their object, touch and taste operate in close 
proximity by means of almost actual contact’. At first sight, 
water might be thought to be the medium in the case of 
taste: but still, though “if we were in the water we should per- 
ceive anything sweet cast into it, our perception would be the 
result, not of the intervening medium, but simply of the mingling 
of the sweet thing with the water’.” Still it is at least evident 
that the tongue must be potentially moist in order to perceive 
the different flavours. At the same time it must preserve that 
condition of indifference and equidistance from the two extremes 
of moist and dry without which no perceptive faculty is capable 
of action®. And thus the sick, Aristotle adds by way of ex- 
planation, have but an imperfect sense of flavours because 
their tongue is imbued with such an amount of moisture as 
makes it impossible for them to acquire the taste of other 
flavours. 

Smell‘ Aristotle finds a sense which is somewhat difficult 
to analyse: just as up to the present day it has been treated 
with much less success than any of the other senses. The 
reason for this backward condition of psychology in regard to 
odours is, Aristotle thinks, due to its defective development in 
man. While man possesses a much finer sense of touch than 
any other animal, “we do not,” he adds, “possess the sense of 
smell in anything like the same degree of delicacy as that in 
which it is possessed by other animals.” In the case of man, 
scent would seem to be merely a sort of concomitant upon 
feelings of pain and pleasure and to be perceived only indirectly, 

1 in. 11, 4236. 
2 422911, οὐκ ἣν δ᾽ ἂν ἡ αἴσθησις ἡμῖν διὰ τοῦ μεταξὺ ἀλλὰ τῷ μιχθῆναι TE ὑγρῷ. 

3 42253. 

* De An. 1.9. De Sens. c. 5. 
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much in the same way as some animals possess the sense of 
sight only as a vague consciousness of a distinction between the 
dangerous and dangerless. In this comparative obscurity of the 
sense of smell, Aristotle has recourse to taste as a percipient 
faculty of not uncognate character and much more fully under- 
stood. Taste and smell indeed present to Aristotle’s mind a con- 
stant parallel to one another. The object of both is a combina- 
tion of the moist and dry: but while flavour is contained in water 
only, the object of smell or odour exists at once in air and water. 
Odour in fact belongs to what is dry, just as flavour belongs 
to what is moist’: and the object of smell is thus said to be a 
dryness which holds taste or sap within it (ἔγχυμος Enporns”). 
The popular account of odour as a smoke-like exhalation 
(καπνώδης ἀναθυμίασις) Aristotle views as on the whole untenable’. 
Such an exhalation cannot possibly exist in water, and it is in 
water to a great extent that smells come to be perceived. 

The organ and the medium of smell are closely in accordance 
with this quality of odours. Air and water may both serve as 
media‘. An object in short is perceived as odorous in so far as 
it is adapted to ‘rinse out’ as it were the taste-like dryness 
which constitutes as we have seen the general character of 
smell”, This would seem to be a result which both air and 
water are able to perform: and the question therefore arises, 
what is the common characteristic present at once in air and 
water which makes them thus to disseminate and transmit the 
fragrant qualities of body? To this question s\ristotle has no 
definite answer to give us. In one passage he speaks of this 
common quality as something ‘ nameless*,’ nor do we elsewhere 
find any more satisfactory answer. The organ of smell is 


1 42296, ἔστι δ᾽ ἡ ὀσμὴ τοῦ ξηροῦ, ὥσπερ ὁ χυμὸς τοῦ ὑγροῦ. * De Sensu, £, 4435). 

3 Jbid, &, 443821. No doubt in c. 2, 438°24 we have ἡ δ᾽ ὀσμὴ καπνώδης τὶς 
ésrw ἀναθυμίασις asserted as the ground for referring the organ of smell to fire, but the 
passage in question seems a mere AyJothesis to shew how on the fopular assumption 
that each sense corresponds to some element or other, smell would have to be referred 
to fire. See Baumker, p. 47, who in 16 reads φανερὸν ws εἰ δεῖ. 

4 De An, 4218. 3 De Sensu, 442>29, πλυντικὸν ἢ purrixoy ἐγχύμου ξηρότητος. 

© De An. 1. 7, 9, 419°32- 
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represented as corresponding with the media that communicate 
the qualities of odour. It is therefore composed of air and 
water, and it cannot act except we simultaneously draw in 
the breath: if we exhale or restrain the breath, smell cannot 
operate’. 

The sense which has been just described stands midway 
between the elementary sensations with which we started and 
those sense-functions which remain to be discussed. While 
touch and taste act apparently by actual contact, odours are 
perceived by the intervention of some medium or other—a 
mode of operation which is still more prominent in sight and 
hearing. snd while touch and taste are indispensable con- 
ditions of animal existence, the sense of smell is almost as 
it were a luxury in life—an appendage to the faculties which 
are essential to vitality itself. Still more is this true of the 
two remaining senses. Sight and hearing play an important 
part in our higher cognitive development. But they do so to 
different degrees. Sight, as the sense which reveals the greatest 
number of differences in objects, is indeed directly the most 
intellectual sense: but hearing, by the knowledge which it brings 
of others’ minds, is incidentally the most important factor in our 
spiritual knowledge: so that, adds Aristotle, the blind are 
generally more intelligent than the deaf”. 

Hearing’ is discussed by Aristotle with less detail than the 
importance of the sense itself would seem to merit. It would 
almost seem, in fact, as if, as Trendelenburg suggests, the 
Treatise on Sense had lost a section which would have explained 
the character of sound and hearing in accordance with the 
statement of the Genesis of Animals‘. But at the same time 
Aristotle’s analysis of hearing and its object is comparatively 
full, The real object of hearing, Aristotle would seem to hold, 
is that vibration of the air which we describe as sound or noise. 


1 425855 4111... 
2 De Sensu, τ, 437%16, διόπερ φρονιμώτεροι οἱ τυφλοὶ τῶν ἐνεῶν καὶ κωφών. 
5. De An. τι. 8. 4 De Gen. Animal. v. 7, 796233 788"34. 
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Hence then it is air which forms the essential element in 
enabling us to hear. “Every object so constituted as to set in 
movement the air extending continuously in one stream until it 
reach the hearing is sonorous’.” Air then is the medium of sound: 
and hearing is the result of a movement in the air within the 
ear communicated by a movement of the air which lies outside. 
Closely connected with this is the explanation Aristotle gives of 
the distinction between high notes and low. High or sharp 
notes, he explains, are those which move the sense of hearing to 
a great extent within a short period of time*—that is they are 
those which offer a great number of vibrations: low notes on 
the contrary are those which move the ear but slightly in a 
larger space of time—that is they are those which present a less 
number of vibrations. Shortly in fact high notes are the result 
of rapid, low or grave notes the result of slow vibrations. But 
perhaps the most interesting section of Anistotle’s chapter on 
hearing is the distinction which he draws between mere sound 
or noise and actual speech. Mere sound, he points out, may be 
made by the tongue and in other ways: for voice, on the 
contrary, the organ striking must be animate and accompanied 
by some mental image (pera φαντασίας τινος): voice being in 
fact sound possessed of meaning (wodos σημαντικός) ἧ. 

Sight‘, as might be expected -from the important place it 
occupies in the economy of knowledge, is discussed by Aristotle 
at greater length than any of the other senses. Beside the 


-chapter devoted to it in the Psychology itself,it occupies the greater 


portion of the Treatise on the Senses, and there is a special 
Tractate on the collection of qualities which constitute its object 


_ } 42043. a 

? De do. 1. 8, 42053. Cp. Zinmzeus, 67 Β, ὅλως μὲν οὖν φωνὴν θῶμεν τὴν δι᾿ rue 
ὑπ᾽ ἀέρος ἐγκεφάλου τε καὶ αἴματος μέχρι ψυχῆς κληγὴν διαδιδομένην, τὴν δὲ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς 
κίνησιν, ἀπὸ τῆς κεφαλῆς μὲν ἐρχομένην, τελευτῶσαν δὲ περὶ τὴν τοῦ ἥπατος ἕδραν, 
ἀκοήν ὅση δ᾽ αὐτῆς ταχεῖα. ὀξεῖαν. ὅση δὲ βραδιτέρα, βαρυτέραν. 

3 11.8, 420°31. Cp. and contrast Pout. 1. 1, 12£3°10 where Aristotle distinguishes 
between φωνή and λόγος: ἡ μὲν οὖν φωνὴ τοῦ λυπηροῦ καὶ ἡδεός ἐστι σημεῖον" ὁ δὲ λόγος 
ἐπὶ τῷ δηλοῦν ἐστι τὸ συμφέρον καὶ τὸ βλαβερόν. 

ὁ De nwt. 73 De Sensi, 2. 3: 
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—viz. colour (wept χρωμάτων). Colour itself is a secondary 
quality (to adopt Locke’s phraseology) which has the power 
of throwing the actually pellucid into movement’: for it is 
this excitation of the pellucid or diaphanous and no material 
emanation (ἀπόρροιαι) which explains the visibility of colour. 
What then, we. have to ask, is this pellucid (διαφανές) It is | 
that which is not visible by itself but becomes visible only 
through a foreign colour (δι᾽ ἀλλότριον χρῶμα). So, for instance, 
air or water are pellucid: they are so, because apart from their 
specific properties they contain the same quality as inheres 
within the upper air or aether: pellucidity in fact is an attribute 
of no definite body or elements except the aether. Now this 
pellucid substance is, as potential, colourless, and dark: it be- 
comes actual through fire or some such agency. But this 
presence of fire in the pellucid is just what produces light, just 
as its absence on the other hand produces darkness. Light 
therefore may itself be defined as the actual expression or 
full play of the pellucid as pellucid: practically we may 
describe light as the colour of the pellucid. Colour then is the 
quality which sets the actuaily pellucid into motion: so that 
since this actually pellucid matter is so actual by means of light, 
it follows that colour is not visible without the help of light— 
light, that is to say, is a condition of vision. 

This account of colour cannot certainly be said to be dis- 
tinguished by: lucidity. At times it seems a mere see-saw be- 
tween two terms—colour and pellucidity—which are made in 
turn to explain each other. But we shall not perhaps be 
misrepresenting Aristotle’s doctrine if we regard colour as an 
intensification of light. This view of colour seems at least to 
correspond with Aristotle’s second definition. Colour, he says, 
is the limit of the pellucid, the increased expression of trans- 
parency which shews itself upon the surface of a body* So 
understood, colour at once gives us two primary hues—white 


1 418831, way δὲ χρῶμα κινητικόν ἐστι τοῦ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν διαφανοῦς. Cp. 41089. 
2 De Senst, 3, 43911, ὥστε χρῶμα ἂν εἴη τὸ τοῦ διαφανοῦς ἐν σώματι ὡρισμένῳ πέρας. 
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and black—corresponding to the light and shade which play 
upon the surfaces of substances—and from these two primary 
colours all the others may easily be derived. Into the manner 
in which Aristotle conceives the other colours to be formed from 
this primary white and black it would be out of place to enter 
here. But the student of the physics of Aesthetics will find 
much that will repay him in the pages of the Tract on Sense 
which discuss this subject, and may find some similarity between 
the theories there enunciated and those of Goethe's Farbeniehre. 

The media by which the qualities of coloured objects are 
transmitted need not detain us long. Air and water are the 
two which <rristotle enunciates. They act as such in virtue of 
that pellucid quality which they share in common with the 
upper aether. <t the same time they are themselves colourless 
and thus well adapted by their neutral character to transmit the 
colours of material objects. Aristotle accordingly rejects en- 
tirely that theory of sensible emanations with which he has been 
sometimes so strangely credited. Rather in fact he may be 
thought to have anticipated in some respects the undulatory 
theory of light and vision. 

The organ of sight is of course the eve. But the perceptive 
power is not located in the external organ. Apart from that 
reference to the heart which we will notice afterwards, it is 
particularly the inner chamber or xopy which receives the im- 
pressions transmitted by the intervening medium from the 
-coloured object’. The internal substance of the eye is therefore 
composed of water, a view corroborated empirically by the fact 
that when the eye is injured water is seen to gush forth from it*. 
But Aristotle's analysis of the visual organ does not end with 
this description of it as composed of water. He explains that 
this water is produced by the brain, and refers to various ducts 
(πόροι) by which it is conveyed to the inner chamber of 

1 De Part. An. ui. 8, 623>28; Hist. An. τ. 8, 49120, τὸ δ᾽ ἐντὸς τοῦ ἐφθαλμοῦ, 
TO μὲν ὑγρόν. ᾧ BAdweL, Kopy. 

2 De Sensu, 2, 4385, καὶ εὐλόγως τὸ ἐντὸς ἐστιν ὕδατοτ᾽ διαφανὲς γὰρ τὸ ὕδωρ, τὸ δὲ 
περὶ τοῦτο μέλαν, τὸ δ᾽ ἐκτὸς τούτου λευκον. 
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the eye. It would be however an entire mistake to suppose 
that Aristotle viewed the act of vision as dependent on the 
brain or had any knowledge of the optic nerves. It is the heart 
and not the brain which Aristotle regards as the ultimate organ 
of vision, and he would seem to have formed no conception 
of the functions which the optic nerves discharge’. 

Aristotle’s analysis of the single senses may be readily 
allowed to be possessed of more than merely antiquarian 
interest. Compared with the account of sense-perception given 
in the Zimaeus of Plato, Aristotle’s results mark a real advance 
in physiological observation. Plato had indeed (Zismaeus 67 C) 
grasped to some extent the dependence of sound on oscillations 
of the air, but instead of shewing how the physiological structure 
receives and retains those oscillations he makes hearing simply 
a “vibration which begins in the head and ends in the liver.” 
To Plato, in fact, the senses are, as Prof. Jowett says, “not 
instruments, but rather passages through which external objects 
strike upon the mind. The eye is the aperture through which 
the stream of vision passes, the ear is the aperture through 
which the vibrations of sound pass. But that the complex struc- 


1 The chief passages bearing on this subject are as follows: De Gen. An. τι. 6, 
"4485, ὁ δ᾽ ὀφϑαλμὸς σῶμα... ὑγρὸν Kai ψυχρὸν καὶ οὐ προϊπάρχον ἐν τῷ τόπῳ... ἀλλ’ ἀπὸ 
τῆι περὶ τὸν ἐγκέφαλον ὑγρότητος ἀποκρίνεται τὸ καθαρώτατον διὰ τῶν πόρων οἵ φαίνονται 
φέροντες ἀπ᾿ αὐτῶν πρὸς τὴν μήνιγγα τὴν περὶ τὸν ξυκέφαλον. De Gen. An. i. 6, 
7433s, αἴτιον δ᾽ ὅτι τὸ τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν αἰσθητήριον ἐστὶ μὲν ὥσπερ καὶ τὰ ἄλλα αἰσθη- 
τήρια ἐπὶ πόρων. Hist, An. τ 11, 401521, περαίνουσι δὲ καὶ οἱ ὀφθαλμοὶ εἰς τὸν 
ἐγκέφαλον καὶ κεῖται ἐπὶ φλεβίου ἑκάτερος. Hist. An. 1. 16, 495811, φέρουσι δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ 
ὀφθαλμοῦ τρεῖς πόροι εἰς τὸν ἐγκέφαλον, ὁ μὲν μέγιστος καὶ ὁ μέσος εἰς τὴν παρεγκεφαλίδα, 
ὁ δ᾽ ἐλάχιστος εἰς αὐτὸν τὸν ἐγκέφαλον. De Sensu, c. 2, 433012, ἤδη γάρ τισι πληγεῖσιν 
ἐν πολέμῳ παρὰ τὸν κρόταφον οὕτως ὥστε ἐκτμηθῆναι τοὺς πόρους τοῦ ὄμματος ἔδοξε 
γενέσθαι σκότος, ὥσπερ λύχνου ἀποσβεσθέντος, διὰ τὸ οἷον λαμπτῆρα τινα ἀποτμηθήναι 
τὸ διαφανὲς καὶ τὴν καλουμένην xopny. Sprengel, in his History of Medicine, tried 
to identify the πόροι of Aristotle with the nerves, and of the three πόροι men- 
tioned the first might be thought to represent the ramus ophthalmicus, the second the 
optic, and the third the oculo-motor; but, as Bona Meyer says (p. 432), Aristotle had 
at least no idea of the /usction of nerves in the πόροι he mentions. And similarly Dr 
Ogle in his note on Parts of Animals, 1. 10, thinks that in Gerx. dan. 11. 6. Aristotle is 
speaking of optic nerves, and so also in De Sensu, c. 3, but considers that as Aristotle 


speaks also of πόροι in relation to other sense-organs, it is unlikely he can have under- 
stood the office of the nerves in general. 
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ture of the eye or the ear is in any sense the cause of sight and 
hearing he seems hardly to be aware” (Dialogues of Plato 111. 
p. 581). In part no doubt the same defect appears in Aristotle. 
But the descriptions of the eye and ear in. Aristotle’s writings 
shew an amount of accurate observation which we look for in 
vain in Plato. 

Defective however as Plato is on the analytic and physio- 
logical side, there is another respect in which he far surpasses 
Aristotle. The organs of sense, Plato is particular to note, are 
not as perceptive merely mechanical and disconnected members 
of our body. “No one,” he remarks in the Z/eaetetus, “can 
suppose that we are Trojan horses, in whom are perched several 
unconnected senses, not meeting in some one nature, of which 
they are the instruments, whether you term this soul or not, with 
which through these we perceive objects of sense’” (Jowett’s 
Translation). But of such a reference to soul or mind 
there is directly but little mention in Aristotle’s explanation. 
The description of the sensitive capacities as themselves a soul, 
the identification of the different αἰσθητήρια with a so-called ψυχὴ 
αἰσθητικὴ would a!most seem to have blinded Aristotle to the in- 
sufficiency of mere physical processes to explain a psychological 
result. His account therefore of the special senses leaves untouched 
a number of prob!ems which the perceptive processes immediately 
involve. It is different when our philosopher leaves the physical 
aspect of the senses, and proceeds to discuss the mode in which 
the perceptive organs act in concert as a cognitive whole. His 
results are then of no mere antiquarian interest: the problems 
which he investigates are those with which we still are occupied. 
How do our sensations of gzvalities—white, sweet, &c.—give us 
knowledge of concrete ¢Aings? How do we distinguish between 
the reports of one sensation and those of another? How is it 
that our sensations sometimes deceive us? how does this com- 
plexity of organs, some of which are even double, unite itself into 

1 Theaelct. p. 184 Ὁ, δεινὺν yap rou εἰ πολλαί rues ἐν ἡμῖν, ὥσπερ ἐν δουρείοις ἵπποις, 


Ld 


αἰσθήσεις ἐγκάϑηνται, ἀλλὰ μὴ εἰς μίαν τινὰ ἰδέαν, εἴτε ψυχὴν εἴτε 5 τι δεῖ καλεῖν, κάντα 
ταῦτα ξιντείνει. ἡ διὰ τούτων οἷον ὀργάσων αἰσθανόμεθα ὅσα αἱσθητα. - 
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one single perception? and what is the character of that mys- 
terious consciousness which accompanies us in our perceptive 
acts? Such are some of the questions which Aristotle now 
proceeds to investigate. He solves them, through the doctrine 
of a common or central sense (κοινὴ αἴσθησις) in which our 
separate sensations are collected, arranged, and classified. 


IX. COMMON OR CENTRAL SENSE. 


The particular senses—sight, smell, hearing and the rest— 
are all, we have already seen, restricted to some individual 
quality (ἔδιον αἰσθητὸν) which can only be perceived by the 
sense adapted to it. Thus sight takes account only of the 
colour of objects, smell only of their odour, while touch restricts 
itself to the hardness or softness, the heat or coldness of ex- 
ternal objects. But these single senses as such never really 
constitute the act of sense-perception. Such perception is not 
merely a matter of the outward organ: perception is a move- 
ment of the ziud through the body: and it is only by reference 
to this unity of all the senses in a common miental faculty that 
sense-perception can take place. Without relation to this supe- 
rior faculty—this κύριον aic@nrnpiov—no one of the single senses 
would be fitted for perception. The need of such a central 
sense—of a perceptive faculty which stands to each one of the 
separate senses as the mind in general stands to each one of its 
four faculties—is apparent from the mere duplicity which marks . 
the organs of sensation. For just as the body is throughout 
twofold, so also each of the senses, if we except the touch and 
taste, appears as a double faculty’, and yet notwithstanding our 
two eves, two ears, two nostrils, we still perceive but one colour, 
one sound, one odour. 

This central sense, of which the general nature has been thus 
far sketched, plays two main functions in relation to the work of 


1 De Part. An. 63632; 669>:8. 
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sense-perception. On the one hand, it is required for the dis- 
tinction and the comparison of the separate communications of 
the single senses: on the other hand, it is the means by which a 
consciousness of sensation accompanies the work of sense-per- 
ception’. 

I. Lhe distinction of our separate sensations. Each single 
sense, we have already seen, perceives nothing but one single 
quality or group of qualities. How then is it that we distinguish 
between the qualities, whether they belong to one and the same 
sense or be communicated by different senses? The second 
case constitutes of course the more perplexing question of the 
two, and is therefore the form in which the problem is generally 
stated by Aristotle*. What, he asks, is the faculty which dis- 
tinguishes between white and sweet? The sense of taste com- 
municates to us the feeling of a flavour which is sweet, the sense 
of eyesight reveals to us the quality of white. But the sense of 
taste knows nothing of the sensations of sight, the sense which 
perceives colour knows nothing of the character of flavour. Yet 
none the less the distinction is there: we not only distinguish 
white from black, sweet from bitter, but we also separate be- 
tween the sensation of white and the simultaneous sensation of 
sweet. Here then two things require to be at once united and 
disunited, connected and disconnected : they must be subjected 
to an act of comparison and judged different in consequence of 
this comparison. 

A discrimination of this kind cannot be made by two sepa- 
rate faculties: it is to one single faculty that the two separate 


ΠῚ. 2. 10, 426012, ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ ro λευκὸν καὶ τὸ γλυκὺ καὶ ἕκαστον τῶν αἰσθητῶν 
᾿ πρὸς ἕκαστον κρίνομεν, τίνι καὶ αἰσθανόμεθα ὅτι διαφέρει; ἀνάγκη δὴ αἰσθήσει" αἰσθητὰ 
γάρ ἐστιν. Cp. Il. 7. 4, 431820; De Sensu, c. 5. De Somno, 2, 455918, ἔστι 
δέ τις καὶ κοινὴ δύναμις ἀκολοιθοῦσα πάσαις, 3 καὶ ὅτι ὁρᾷ καὶ ἀκούει [omit καὶ with 
E] αἰσθάνεται" οὐ γὰρ δὴ τῇ γε ὄψει ὁρᾷ ὅτι ὁρᾷ. καὶ κρίνει δὴ καὶ δύναται κρίνειν ὅτι 
ἕτερα τὰ γλυκέα τῶν λευκῶν, οὔτε γεύσει οὔτε ὄψει οὔτ᾽ ἀμφοῖν, ἀλλά τινι κοι ᾧ μορίῳ τῶν 
αἰσθητηρίων ἁπάντων. 

2 111. 7, 431824, τί γὰρ διαφέρει τὸ ἀπορεῖν πὼς τὰ μὴ ὁμογενὴ κρίνει κὶ τἀναντία 
οἷον λευκὸν καὶ μέλαν: 
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sensations must be transmitted in order that they may be com- 
pared and separated’. The case therefore is well compared by 
Aristotle to what would happen in the case of two opinions 
between which it was necessary to distinguish. “Were I to 
perceive one thing, you to perceive another, a third person would 
be needed to pass judgment on the two’.” There is required 
then some one function of the mind by means of which it gains 
perception of all objects® —some common central organ of per- 
ception in which the separate communications of the senses are 
combined. But how, asks Aristotle, can this central faculty 
manifest such contrary action as it would seem necessarily to 
involve? It must take cognizance of two separate sensations 
and yet meanwhile it must preserve that unity which can alone 
compare two different sensations: it must within one and the 
same moment of time present before itself two or more reports of 
sense‘. The same thing cannot, it might be thought, move at 
one and the same time in two opposite directions as undivided 
and within an undivided space of time. But there is a dis- 
tinction by the help of which the difficulty may be met. In 
place, in time and in number, the faculty in question is, we may 
say, one and indivisible: but in the nature of its action, in its 
use and. application (τῷ εἶναι) it is different’. Physical analogies 
may help us further to comprehend this double and apparently 
contrary action on the part of central sense. We may com- 
pare it to the point, taken in its widest sense and understood 
of either time or space*®. Such a point is at once one and two: 


1 426017, οὔτε δὴ κεχωρισμένοις ἐνδέχεται κρίνειν ὅτι Erepoy τὸ γλυκὺ τοῦ λευκοῦ, 
ἀλλὰ δεῖ ἑνί τισι ἄμφω δῆλα εἶναι. 

2 42619, οὕτω μὲν yap κἂν εἰ τοῦ μὲν ἐγὼ τοῦ δὲ σὺ αἴσθοιο, δῆλον ἂν εἴη ὅτι ἕτερα 
ἀλλήλων. δεῖ δὲ τὸ by λέγειν ὅτι ἕτερον. 

3 De Sensu, 7, 449%8, ἀνάγκη ἄρα ἕν τι εἶναι τὴς ψυχῆς ᾧ ἅπαντα αἰσθάνεται. 

4 426022, ὅτι μὲν οὖν οὐχ οἷον τε κεχωρισμένοις κρίνειν τὰ κεχωρισμένα, δῆλον....... 
ἀλλὰ μὴν ἀδύνατον ἅμα τὰς ἐναντίας κινήσεις κινεῖσθαι τὸ αὐτὸ J ἀδιαίρετον καὶ ἐν 
ἀδιαιρέτῳ χρόνῳ. 

8 42784, τῷ εἶναι μὲν γὰρ διαιρετόν, τόπῳ δὲ καὶ ἀριθμῷ ἀδιαίρετον. De Sensu, 7, 
449419, αἰσϑάνοιτ᾽ ἂν ἅμα τῷ αὐτ καὶ évl, λόγῳ δ᾽ οὐ τῷ aUTY. 

© De An. Wl. 2, 427810, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ἦν καλοῦσί τινες στιγμὴν ἣ μία καὶ ἡ δίο, 
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it is an undivided unit complete within itself, and yet this point 
can be at once the end of one line and the beginning of another 
—the same point, that is to say, can be regarded as both one and 
two: it may exist both as divided and as undivided. Or indeed 
the question—how can this central faculty embrace two contrary 
qualities and yet not lose its characteristic unity is only the 
same problem as presents itself when we consider how one and 
the same object is at once white and sweet: the co-existence of 
the objective qualities is no less inexplicable than the co-exist- 
ence in the mind of their subjective counterparts’. In the one 
case and in the other we must conclude that that which is 
essentially one can yet manifest itself in two directions: or, in 
other words, what is marked numerically and locally by unity 
may yet be conceived of as different. 

This exercise of comparison which Aristotle thus assigns to 
the central or the common sense is not however restricted to the 
work of distinguishing the separate communications of the 
senses: it displays further its synthetic power in grasping the 
common properties which are involved in the existence of the 
qualities of the bodv* For at the same time as we perceive 
(say) a colour, we perceive it further as a coloured surface or 
magnitude: at the same time as we have the sensation of notes 


ταύτῃ καὶ διαιρετή. Cp. Il. 7. 4, 431221, ἔστι yap ἕν τι οὕτω δὲ καὶ ὡς ὄρος. The 
στιγμή in question is to be taken in its most general sense as referring either to 
time or space. Brentano's interpretation of it as = νῦν is supported by De Coeio, 
III. 1, 30014, τὸ γὰρ γῦν TO ἄτομον οἷον στιγμὴ γραμμῆς ἐστιν: but any such definite 
interpretation is unnecessary, especially as Aristotle, among the synonyms he uses, 
nowhere speaks of a ‘now,’ but always of a point or limit. The ordinary sense of point 
is indeed all that is required. v. Pays. IV. 11, 220410, καὶ γὰρ ἡ στιγμὴ καὶ συνέχει τὸ 
μῆκος καὶ ὁρίζει" ἔστι yap Tov μὲν ἀυχὴ τοῦ δὲ re\eurn. 

1 De Sensu, 7, 449313, ἢ ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τῶν πραγμάτων αὐτῶν ἐνδέχεται, οὕτω καὶ ἐπὶ 
τῆς ὑνχῆς. 

2 De dn. Ul 1, 425442, where the κοῖνα are described as those ὧν ἑκάστῃ αἰσθήσει 
αἰσθανόμεθα κατὰ συμ,βεβηκος. This is generally thought to be in contradiction with 
428427, but I have tried to translate the whole passage in such a way as will make 
the two places quite consistent. (Cp. Baumker, p. 6s.) So also in 111. 3. 12, 428>23, 
the xotva are identified with ἑπόμενα τοῖς συμβεβηκόσιν ols ὑπάρχει τὰ ἴδια, and to 
κίνησις καὶ μέγεθος is added ἃ συμβέβηκε τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς. 
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following on one another we perceive the fact of wumber: and 
at the same time again as we feel a surface hard or soft we per- 
ceive it as some kind of figure. Beyond then the particular 
objects of the single senses, we require to recognise a number of 
qualities (‘categories’ we should call them in modern phraseology) 
which enter more or less into each of our sensations—“ which,” 
in Aristotle’s words, “we perceive immediately in connection 
with each perception.” These common objects of perception 
(αἰσθητὰ κοινὰ) are variously enumerated. Sometimes five are 
mentioned—movement, rest, number, figure, magnitude: at 
other times unity as a species of number is added: but there is 
one passage in which time is appended, and in the Treatise on 
Sense the common objects of perception are extended so as even 
to include the rough and smooth, the sharp and blunt’. 
Movement is generally regarded as the chief among these 
common sensibles. The rest may be viewed in fact as, in 
some way or other, modifications of it. Thus, for example, 
rest is known by absence of movement, and number is per- 
ceived by the negation of what is continuous. Evidently, 
therefore, since this movement is itself not the product of any 
one sense but the result of sight and touch in combination, the 
common objects of perception cannot be referred to any one 
single organ of particular sensation. For, Aristotle argues, if 
these common qualities were thus apprehended by any single 
sense they could be so only in the way in which the perception 
of some colour gives us the perception of sweet—i.e. because we 
have perceived the two together at some time in our past ex- 
perience, and thus in the perception of the one are reminded 
simultaneously of the other: or else they must be a mere inci- 
dental addition to sensation in the way that from a sensation of 
something white we come to perceive an individual—‘ the son of 
Diares,’ as the subject of which white was a property. But, 
Aristotle continues, the common objects of sensation are the 


l De Sens. c. 4, «εἴ. De 42.1. 6, 418917. 
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result of a common general sense, and not any merely incidental 
appendage to our sensations: they therefore cannot be regarded 
as a mere concomitant or συμβεβηκὸς of sensation. Nor even 
were they to be apprehended as in the former of our two alter- 
natives, would they even then be classed among the acts of some 
particular sense-faculty. For to perceive as there described the 
object of one sense through the perception of another sense 
really requires a unity of sense: the senses perceive that two 
qualities are united in one ‘object—e. Κ΄. yellow and bitter—not in 
their own isolated character, but as a combined faculty (οὐχ ἧ 
αὐταί, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ μία) and therefore the common sensibles cannot be 
the product of any special organ of sense’. Rather, in fact, 
these universal characteristics of all objects of sensation are pro- 
vided by the central faculty of sense: sight and other senses 
may contribute largely to a knowledge of them, but in the last 
resort it is the common sense, the primary source of all sen- 
sation, which presents them to our observation’. 

2. The Consciousness of Sensation. This comparison of 
separate sensations in which as we have seen lies the chief 
action of the central sense involves immediately another pro- 
perty. To judge of two sensations we require a power of hold- 
ing them before the mind, a power of knowing them as our 
sensations—a power which transcends the mere sensation of a 
colour or of a smell as such and recognises it as something 
belonging to ourselves. What then is this faculty by which we 
~ perceive that we perceive—by which we not only see and hear, 
but perceive that we see and hear? It must, Aristotle holds, be 
the primary fundamental faculty of all perception—that same 
central sense which we have previously recognised. For, he 
reasons, this consciousness of sight (for instance) must be the 


l De An. UL 1. 422730. 

2 De Ment. τ. 450312, φανερὴν ὅτι τῷ πρώτῳ αἰσθητικῷ τούτων ἡ γνῶσις ἐστίν. 
Aristotle specially argues that those common sensibles are a result of sensation and 
not of thought, because memory involves time (ὅταν dvepyy τῇ μνήμῃ προσαισθάνεται 


ὅτι πρότερον). 
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result either of sight itself or of some sense different from this. 
But, if we assume the latter, then since the sense which per- 
ceives sight also perceives its object, we shall have two senses— 
sight and the sense perceiving sight—relating to one and the 
same object. This however, Aristotle implies, is absurd, since in 
this case the one sense would be quite superfluous. It follows 
therefore that this consciousness of sight is a result of sight itself". 
But the sight here mentioned is not the immediate organ of vision. 
For, Aristotle continues, were the sense which thus perceives 
the sensation of sight something different from sight itself, the 
process would either go on to infinity because this sense-per- 
ceiving sense would itself require another to perceive it, or else 
we must at last assume a sense which is itself conscious of its 
own perception. And this, he adds, we must regard as belong- 
ing to the original perceptive faculty (ἐπὶ τῆς πρώτης τοῦτο 
ποιητέον). 
This reference of the consciousness of sensation to that 
primary power of sense-perception on which all the special 
senses in some degree depend, is expressed still more clearly in 
a passage in the Tract on Sleep. “There is,” it is there said, 
“a common power which accompanies all the special senses, and 
by which the mind perceives both that it sees and that it hears: 
since it is not by sight | it sees that it sees*.” Unless in fact we 
are prepared to credit Aristotle with a wonderful amount of 
inconsistency we must regard the one passage as illustrative of 
the other. So taking them we cannot but allow that if Aristotle 
asserts in the one passage “it is not by sight mind sees that it 
sees,’ and in the other passage writes “sight perceives that it 
perceives,” he is using sight in the former passage as the mere 
particular organ, whereas in the other it is identified with that 
original faculty of sense which serves as basis to the whole 
system of the senses. The consciousness of sense-perception is 
then, we may conclude, an attribute of that same central sense 


1 De An. 111. 2. 
5. De Somno 2, 4&5*15. 
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which enabled us to compare and distinguish the different 
reports transmitted by our isolated senses. The two functions 
are in fact but different aspects of one and the same process: 
for the comparison of the reports of sense involves as its 
presupposition the conscious recognition of them as our own, 
the faculty, in other words, of holding them before the 
mind. 

| This central sense is thus the basis of our whole perceptive 

\ capacity ; it is the beginning and the principle of all sensation 
(ἀρχὴ τῆς αἰσθήσεως). But, further, just as each one of the senses 
has its physical counterpart or organ; and as the soul or ψυχή 
itself is not independent of the body; so in the same way the 
central sense is regarded as connected with a portion of our body. 
It might have been supposed that this physical organ of per- 
ception would have been the brain, as Aristotle’s predecessors 
had believed. But, Aristotle expresses himself strongly against 
the view which would connect sense-perception with the cerebral 
machinery. The brain, he says distinctly in the Treatise on the 
Parts of Animals, is not the cause of our perceptions, seeing that 
it is devoid of sensation and is itself but like many of the super- 
fluous discharges’. Particularly does he call attention to the 
fact that the brain produces no sensation on being touched*, 
A superficial reader of the Tract on Sense might indeed suppose 
that the brain is supposed to be essentially connected with the 
sense of sight. But the three ‘passages’ which lead from the 
brain to the eye have nothing to do with the completion of the 


1 De Fart. An. τι. το, 65616, εὐαισθησίας ἕνεκεν ἄσαρκον εἶναί φασιν" αἰσθάνεσθαι 
μὲν γὰρ τῷ ἐγκεφάλῳ, τὴν δ᾽ αἴσθησιν od προσίεσθαι τὰ μόρια τὰ σαρκώδη λίαν" τούτων 
δ᾽ οὐδέτερόν ἐστιν ἀλησές...... τῶν τ᾽ αἰσθήσεων οὐκ αἴτιος οὐδεμιᾶς, ὅς γε ἀναίσθητος καὶ 
αὐτός ἐστιν ὥσπερ ὁτιοῦν τῶν περιττωμάτων. ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ εὑρίσκοντες διὰ τίνα αἰτίαν ἔνιαι 
τῶν αἰσθήσεων ἐν τῇ κεφαλῇ τοῖς ζῴοις εἰσὶ, τοῦτο δ᾽ ὁρῶστες ἰδιαίτερον ὃν τῶν ἄλλων 
μορίων ἐκ συλλογισμοῦ πρὸς ἄλληλα συνδυάζουσιν. ὅτι μὲν οὖν ἀρχὴ τῶν αἰσθήσεών 
ἐστιν ὁ περὶ τὴν καρδίαν τύπος, διώρισται πρότερον ἐν τοῖς περὶ αἰσθήσεως. Cf. Plato, 
Timaus 76 Β. For Ατίβίοι θ᾽ 5 misconceptions as to the nature of the brain, see Ogle’s 
note on the passage (Parts of Animals, Ὁ. 174). 

2 De Part. An. τι. 7, 652>2, ὅτι μὲν οὖν οὐκ ἔχει συνέχειαν οὐδεμίαν πρὸς τὰ αἰσθη.- 
τικὰ μόρια, δῆλον μὲν καὶ διὰ τῆς ὄψεως, ἔτι δὲ μᾶλλον τῷ μηδεμίαν ποιεῖν αἴσθησιν 
θιγγανόμενος, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ τὸ αἷμα οὐδὲ τὸ περίττωμα τῶν ζῴων. 
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perceptive act: they simply, as has been already pointed out, 
conduct from the brain that aqueous humour which is employed 
to receive the object of sensation. The brain in short stands in 
no real connection with the work of sense-perception, but is 
viewed simply as serving as a cooling apparatus to counteract 
the excessive warmth of the heart’. 

“The heart then rather than the brain is the organ in which 
Aristotle holds the central faculty of sense to be located*. By 
its very position alone the heart is well adapted to discharge the 
duties of a central sense: placed midway between the front and 
back it is the natural meeting-place of all the different reports 
of sense*®. Nor indeed is it only of the operations of perception 
that the heart is thus the central principle: it is the centre also 
of the faculties of growth and reproduction*. The heart may 
therefore be regarded in the Aristotelian System as the physical 
basis, the physiological counterpart of mind. But it would be 
a mistake, as Neuhduser has fully pointed out, to identify the 
central sense, the original faculty of the perceptive act, with the 
heart which Aristotle thus describes®. True indeed if we con- 
fined our observations simply to the physical and physiological 
treatises of Aristotle we could hardly but conclude that Aristotle 
views the heart as actually the organ which effects that com- 
parison and distinction of sensations which we have before 
described. But, it should be noticed, Aristotle nowhere says 
that this central common faculty of sense-perception is itself 


1 De Part. 445. 11. ἢ, 65210, érel δὲ ἅπαντα δεῖται τῆς ἐναντίας ῥοπῆς ἵνα τυγχάνῃ 
τοῦ μετρίου καὶ τοῦ μέσου, διὰ ταύτην τὴν αἰτίαν πρὸς τὸν τῆς καρδίας τόπον καὶ τὴν ἐν 
αὐτῇ θερμότητα μεμηχάνηται τὸν ἐγκέφαλον ἡ φύσις. 

De μισοι. 3, 46ρ5"1ο, ἀλλὰ μὴν τό γε κύριον τῶν αἰσθήσεων ἐν ταύτῃ (τῇ 
καρδίᾳ) τοῖς ἐναίμοις πᾶσιν" ἐν τούτῳ γὰρ ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι τὸ πάντων τῶν αἰσθητηρίων 
κοσὸν αἰσθητήριον. 

De Gen. An. 1. 6, 743525, διὰ μὲν οὖν τὸ τὴν ἀρχὴν ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ τῶν αἰἱσθή- 
σεων εἶναι καὶ τοῦ ζῴου παντὸς αὕτη γίνεται πρῶτον. 

3 De Fuvent.1, 467>28, ἐπεὶ οὖν τῶν ἰδίων αἰσθητηρίων ἕν τι κοινόν ἐστιν αἰσθη- 
τήριον, eis ὃ τὰς κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν αἰσθήσεις ἀναγκαῖον ἁπαντᾶν, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἂν εἴη μέσον τοῦ 
τρόσθεν καλουμένου καὶ ὄπισθεν. 

ὁ 469,6: 469%. 


δ Aristoteles’ Lehre von dem sinnlichen Erkenninissvermigen. 
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the heart, all he says is that it takes place z# the heart, or, at the 
most, he holds that the principle and source of our perceptions 
is the region round the heart. And however confusedly Aristotle 
states his view, he would seem to hold, not that the heart it- 
self compares and distinguishes our different sensations: but 
simply that it is ¢hrough the heart that the process is effected: 
that it is in short the condition and concomitant, not the cause 
of our perceptions. 

The question therefore of the relation of the heart to the 
perceptive act resolves itself into the more general question of 
the relation between mind and body as conceived by Aristotle. 
But, as we have already seen, body as such is, from Aristotle’s 
point of view, simply dead and useless matter, and it is only 
through the co-operation of the mind that it attains to its full 
meaning. Perception is in fact, to repeat a passage which we have 
already noticed, an affection of the mind through the body: it 
involves the combination of at once physiological and psycho- 
. logical conditions for its exercise. The mind can therefore be 
affected only through the material organs which form its sub- 
stratum: while the body only attains to the faculty of real 
perception through the immanent action of the mind. And thus 
if that consciousness and comparison of sensations which is 
required to combine and distinguish different sensations can 
take place only through the assistance of the blood-producing, 
centrally located heart: it must be remembered, on the other 
: - hand, that it is only through that mind or soul which is the truth 
/ of body that the heart can go beyond the physical processes for 
which it is adapted. 

It was not improbably in a simple spirit of antagonism to 
Plato that Aristotle referred the common categories which enter 
into our perceptions to the sensitive faculty itself. Plato had 
distinguished in the clearest terms between the particular object 
of the Separate senses and the general conceptions which 
entered into all of them. The perceptions of one power, he 
remarks in the Zheaetetus (p. 185), cannot be perceived by an- 
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other faculty—what is perceived by hearing cannot be perceived 
by sight, the object of sight cannot be perceived by hearing. 
Further, he goes on; each of these senses is identical with itself 
‘and different from any other. But these common qualities of 
sameness and difference cannot be perceived by either of the 
senses in question themselves: they are as little competent to 
judge of this as they (in place of taste) can decide whether two 
objects are bitter or not. The same result holds good of all 
general categories—being and not-being, likeness and unlike- 
ness, sameness and difference, unity and number. There is no 
special organ (ἴδιον ὄργανον), Plato holds, by which they are to 
be perceived, but the mind by its own action apprehends the 
general ideas which enter into every object. And similarly in 
the Republic, Plato shews how number arises out of the inability of 
sense to distinguish between its different reports—how the mind, 
finding that the senses report to it about one thing as now hard 
now soft, is obliged to consider whether each of its reports are 
one or two. (Bk. VII, 524). 

The opposition which is here apparent between the Platonic 
and the Aristotelian Psychology is probably one of the many 
instances in which the difference between the two thinkers is 
little else than one of terminology. It seems no doubt as if 
Aristotle, in ascribing the categories which enter into every 
object of experience to sense itself, or even central sense, was 
necessarily in direct antithesis to Plato, who refers them to what 
he calls the ‘mind.’ But this central sense of Aristotle means 
evidently much the same as Plato’s ‘mind.’ As the power which 
contributes a consciousness of sensation and enables us to dis- 
tinguish and compare sensations, it is clearly not a sensitive but 
an intellectual operation. And a writer less enslaved than 
Aristotle was to terminology would have left the problem to be 
explained by reference to the indivisible action of the mind as 
the synthetic factor in our existence. The doctrine of a central 
or common sense remains an instance of the fictitious entities 
which an analytic psychology pushed to extremes tends to create. 
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X. IMAGINATION, DREAMS AND MEMORY. 


Sense-perception, we have seen, is viewed by Aristotle as a 
sort of movement excited in the substance of the corporeal organ 
of sensation by the medium which intervenes between the organ 
and the quality which constitutes the object of sensation. Now 
this movement or impression does not always vanish with the 
disappearance of the object which has caused it’. There are 
of course many cases in which a stronger sensation overpowers 
and buries a weaker, just as a bright fire puts out a feebler ora 
greater sorrow overshades a smaller®. The struggle for existence 
among our sensations, the mutual play in which our different 
impressions cross and cover one another, is recognised by Aris- 
totle in a manner which the followers of Herbart have been 
particularly ready to recognise. Amid this crossing and recross- 
ing of sensations there are some which make their way upward 
to the surface and leave a trace or relic (μονή) of themselves. 
The sensitive impression in short stamps itself as it were upon 
the sense and its effect continues after the object of sensation is 
withdrawn. There may of course be different degrees in this 
persistence of sensations. The impression may be such that it 
requires a conscious effort to revive it: or it may be so vividly 
printed that we cannot for a time get rid of it. Thus, ristotle 
remarks, we see nothing if we suddenly transfer ourselves from 
sunlight to a darkened room, because the movement which the 
light excited still persists within the eyes: or if again we close 
our eyes after gazing long ata brilliant light we are presented 
with a succession of pictures of different colours which ultimately 
close with black’. This is an extreme instance of the manner 


1 De Insomn. 1, 460>2, ἀπελθόντος τοῦ θύραθεν αἰσθητοῦ ἐμμένει τὰ αἰσθήματα 
αἰσθητὰ ὄντα. 

= De Sensu, C. 7, 447218, ἀεὶ ἡ μείζων κίνησις τὴν ἐλάττω ἐκκρούει. De Jnsomn. 3, 
461τὉὍ:. 

3 De Insomn. 2, 439°9, μεταφερόντων τὴν αἴσθησιν ἀκολουθεῖ τὸ πάθος, οἷον ἐκ τοῦ 
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in which a sensitive impression persists and leaves its trace 
behind it: and it is upon this fact that imagination (φαντασία) 
as conceived by Aristotle depends. 

Imagination is accordingly defined by Aristotle as “the 
movement which results upon an actual sensation?:” more sim- 
ply we may describe it as the after-effect of a sensation, the 
continued presence of an impression after the object which first 
excited it has been withdrawn from actual experience. Hobbes 
indeed was little else than translating Aristotle when he wrote: 
“All fancies are motions within us, reliques of those made in the 
sense*.” The pictures of imagination in fact are simply a result 
of the general law of nature that the movement of one substance 
prolongs itself and gets communicated to another®. And hence 
it is that in the Rhetoric, Imagination is described as weak sen- 
sation or, in the language of Hobbes, “ decaying sense*.” 

Further light is thrown by Aristotle on this conception of 
Imagination by contrasting it with several other of the mental 
operations with which it is not to be identified. Imagination, 
the Psychology itself explains, must not be regarded as either 
sensation, opinion, thought or scientific knowledge. With sensa- 
tion it is of course intimately associated. The faculty for receiv- 
ing sensations is in fact fundamentally identical with that 
which forms pictures of imagination: but they manifest them- 
selves in different ways: they are different aspects of a faculty 
which may be looked at now in this way now in that®. At the 
same time there remains a decided difference between sensation 


ἡλίον els τὸ σκότος" συμβαίνει γὰρ μηδὲν ὁρᾶν διὰ τὴν ἔτι ὑποῦσαν κίνησιν ἐν τοῖς ὄμμασιν 
ὑπὸ τοῦ φῶτος κιτιλ. 

1 De An. M1. 3, 410", ἡ φαντασία ἃν εἴη κίνησις ὑπὸ τῆς αἰσθήσεως τῆς 
κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν γιγνομένη. Cp. 450317. ‘Imagination’ means much more than 
φαντασία, but seems the nearest English equivalent. Vorstellung torresponds: much 
more closely_to. Aristotle’s conception. 

“3 Freudenthal has collected a number of passages in which Hobbes’ expressions 
strikingly recall Aristotle. 

3 De An. 111. 3, 428? 10. 

4 Rhetor. 1. 11, 1370°28, ἡ φαντασία ἐστὶν αἴσθησίς τις ἀσθενής. ; 

5 De Insomn. 1. 429°1s, ἔστι μὲν τὸ αὐτὸ τῷ αἰσθητικῷ τὸ φανταστικόν, τὸ 
δ᾽ εἶναι φανταστικῷ καὶ αἱσθητικῷ ἕτερον. 
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and imagination. Sense requires an object to excite it into 
action, while imagination may arise without the help of any out- 
ward object: sense is always ready to act when needed, imagi- 
nation is much more capricious: sensation is the property of 
every animal, imagination is a more exclusive faculty (the bee 
would seem to have it, the worm would seem to be without it): 
the reports of sense are as such always true, whereas the pictures 
of imagination are often the reverse: and lastly sense and imagi- 
nation often stand in inverse ratio to one another—we have an 
image when our senses are remiss—nay, images frequently pre- 
sent themselves to us when our eyes are closed’. 

Opinion or δόξα is however the mental phenomenon from 
which Aristotle thinks it especially important to distinguish 
Imagination. Even if opinion be not like scientific knowledge 
always true, but like imagination liable to error, there is one 
property connected with opinion which marks it definitely off 
from imagination. For opinion is attended with belief (πίστις): 
it implies a readiness to act upon the view it entertains: and 
while imagination seems a characteristic of many animals, belief 


_of this sort would seem to attach to none. Belief again implies 


an act of thought or reason: and such reason is no attribute of 
animal existence. Nor, Aristotle continues, will it mend the 
matter, to regard imagination as a combination of opinion and_ 
sensation. “Upon this supposition, the opinion under consider- 
ation must be of the same object as the sensation: that is, it is 
not the combination of the idea of good and the sensation of 
white which will constitute imagination: the sensation and the 
idea must alike refer to the same quality or object. The result 
then of this theory must be to identify imagination with the 
direct immediate conception of a sensation*. But conception, 
argues Aristotle, does not in this way correspond with the pre- 
sentations of our image-forming faculty. The ‘image’ which 
we form of the sun is that of a surface one foot in diameter: our 


1 De An. 1]. 3, 4281 —18. 
2 42801, ro οὖν φαίνεσθαί ἐστι τὸ δοξάζειν ὅπερ αἱ :9άνεται μὴ Kara cumPeSnaos. 
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‘opinion ’ is that it is larger than our earth. Imagination at the 
same time is not possible without sensation: and it follows there- 
fore by this method of elimination that it is that after-effect of 
sense-perception as which we have already described it. As such 
it will of course vary in the degree of truth or falsehood it im- 
plies with the character of the sensation to which it is attached. 
If the sensation of which it is the continuance be that of the 
special qualities of sense, the corresponding picture of imagina- 
tion will be practically true: should it on the other hand be the 
‘decaying’ relique of our common or our incidental sense- 
perceptions, it will of course be several degrees from truth. 

The phenomena of dreams, hallucination and illusion form a 
direct corollary to Aristotle's doctrine of Imagination. Illusion 
in general is the result of the fact that the faculty of forming 
pictures of imagination and that of framing judgments are differ- 
ent and employ different standards’. So it is that people 
form wrong impressions under the influence of passion: or that 
people in a fever suppose they see animals depicted on the 
wall. Often of course, Aristotle points out, in the case of such 
delusions one sense comes in to rectify another. An object held 
between the crossed fingers appears double to the touch: yet, 
Aristotle continues, we do not assert the object is twofold, be- 
cause the sight is more authoritative than the touch*. But there 
is a more characteristic form in which deception may originate— 
a form closely connected with the explanation Aristotle gives of 
imagination. “The reason” says he “of deception is that 
pictures of imagination present themselves not only when the 
object of sensation is itself in movement: it presents itself also if 
the sense itsclf be put in movement, supposing it be moved in the 
. Same manner as it would have been moved by the object of 
sense itself*.” So it is, Aristotle explains, that the earth appears 


1 De Insomn. ἃ, 460°16, αἴτιον δὲ τοῦ συμβαίνειν ταῦτα τὸ μὴ κατὰ τὴν αὐτὴν 
δύναμιν κρίνειν τὸ τε κύριον καὶ ᾧ τὰ φαντάσματα γίνεται. 

2 460°20. 

3 De Insomn. 2, 460°23—26, τοῦ δὲ διεψεῦσθαι αἴτιον ὅτι ov μόνον τοῦ αἰσθητοῦ 
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to people when they sail to be in movement, because the organ of 
vision is moved in the same way as it would be if the earth were 
reallyin movement. Illusion then in this case is the result of 
the fact that a bodily excitation suggests and originates a picture 
of the very object which might actually have caused this sensuous 
affection. 

This theory of Illusion serves also with Aristotle as an ex- 
planation of dreaming. Just as the movement of the eye in the 
person sailing gives rise to the idea that the earth itself is moved : 
so similarly a dream is the result of a movement excited whether 
from without or from within, in our bodily organs. The con- 
ditions which create dreaming may thus be said to be present 
just as much by day as during night. But there is a particular 
circumstance which comes in to explain the greater efficacy of 
these conditions during sleep’. And this circumstance depends 
so far upon the nature of sleep itself that it may be advisable to 
add here a word on Aristotle's theory upon this subject. 

Sleep and waking are, according to Aristotle, two phenomena 
which characterize animals as opposed to plants, and they belong — 
simply to those creatures which possess a faculty of sense-percep- 
tion’. Both sleep and waking are thus affections of our sensitive 
capacities: but as contraries they stand towards those functions 
in two entirely opposite relations. Waking, in short, is identical 
with the free play of our faculties of sense (τῷ λελύσθαι τὴν 
αἴσθησιν), sleep is, on the contrary, the result of restriction and 
quiescence on the part of these same faculties*. But this freedom 
or imprisonment of sense is not a matter which affects one or 
other of the senses separately; it affectsthem altogether. Sleep, 


κινουμένου φαίνεται ἀδήποτε, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῆς αἰσθήσεως Kuwounéyns αὐτῆς, ἐὰν ὡσαύτως 
κινῆται ὥσπερ καὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ αἰσθητοῦ. 

1 De Insomn. 3, 460°28, οὐ μόνον ἐγρηγορότων αἱ κινήσεις αἱ ἀπὸ τῶν αἰσθημάτων 
ινόμεναι.. ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅταν γένηται... ὕπνος, καὶ μᾶλλον τότε φαίνονται. ped’ ἡμέραν 
μὲν γὰρ ἐκκρούονται. 

2 De Somn. 1, 454528, ἄνευ μὲν γὰρ αἰσθήσεως οὐχ ὑπάρχει οὐθ᾽ ὕπνος οὔτ᾽ 
ἐγρήγορσις. 

3 45410, ὁ γὰρ ὕπνος τι τοῦ αἰσθητικοῦ poplov ἐστίν, οἷον δεσμὸς. καὶ ἀκι- 
νησία τις. 
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that is to say, is, no less than waking, a phenomenon of that 
central sense which we have seen serves as foundation for the 
work of perception. But the organ within which the operations 
of this central sense is carried on is, we have seen before, the 
heart: and sleep thus comes to be an effect of the action of the 
heart. Sleep, in fact, is not any incapacity whatever on the part 
of our perceptive faculty: it must be distinguished from such un- 
natural phases of this incapacity as insanity, choking or fainting. 
In most cases it is a result of the process of digestion—the food, 
that is to say, which has been taken into the body rises in the 
process of digestion to the head, causes there a heaviness, and 
descending, expels the heat: it may also result from labour or 
disease, but simply in both cases because the upper parts of 
the body have been made cool in the manner we have described. 
And therefore Aristotle's most explicit account of the phe- 
nomenon of sleep refers it to the circuit in reverse order and in 
considerable volume (ἀντιπερίστασις ἀθρόως) made by the sub- 
stantial nutriment which has been carried by the natural heat 
within the body on to the primary organ of sensation’. 

The movements therefore which result in dreams are present 
just as much by day as during night: but by day they are ex- 
pelled through the simultaneous action of the senses and the 
understanding. “But at night, by reason of the inactivity of the 
particular senses, these movements are carried downward to the 
origin and principle of our perceptive faculties, and so become 
clear and conspicuous, after the commotion of this current has 
been composed?.” Thus then the blood in its descent toward the 
heart carries with it movements whether they be potential or 


1 De Somn. 45825, τί μὲν οὖν τὸ αἴτιον τοῦ καθεύδειν εἴρηται, ὅτι ἡ ὑπὸ τοῦ 
σωματώδου: τοῦ ἀναφερομένον ὑπὸ τοῦ συμφύτον θερμοῦ ἀντιπερίστασις ἀθρόως ἐπὶ τὸ 
πρῶτον αἰσθητήριον" καὶ τί ἐστιν ὁ ὕπνος ὅτι τοῦ πρώτου αἰσθητηρίον κατάληψις πρὸς τὸ 
μὴ δύνασθαι ἐνεργεῖν. 

= De Insomn. 461%4, νύκτωρ δὲ δι᾽ ἀργίαν τῶν κατὰ μόριον αἰσθήσεων καὶ ἀδυνα- 
μίαν τοῦ ἐνεργεῖν, διὰ τὸ ἐκ τῶν ἔξω εἰς τὸ ἐντὸς γίνεσθαι τὴν τοῦ θερμοῦ παλίρ- 
ροιαν, ἐπὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν τῆς αἰσθήσεως καταφέρονται καὶ γίνονται φανεραὶ καθισταμένης τῆς 
ταραχῆς. 
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actual. Of these movements now one, now another, comes to the 
surface: they emerge and operate when freed from the stronger 
motion which keeps them in check: just as (Aristotle adds the 
illustration) artificial frogs rise to the surface of the water when 
the salt with which they are surrounded melts away. Released, 
then, from the other movements which obstruct them, they pro- 
tract their movement outwards to the little blood which still re- 
mains within the organs of sense, and thus give rise to impres- 
sions and create pictures of imagination much in the same way 
as the rapid changes in the clouds cause them to be viewed as 
men and centaurs. Dreams, then, Aristotle concludes, are 
movements which give rise to images within our organs of per- 
ception (κινήσεις φανταστικαὶ ἐν τοῖς αἰσθητηρίοις). There are of 
course cases in which dreams are the result of semi-conscious 
sensations, half-heard sounds or half-seen lights: and reflections 
and ideas are often added to them. But in itself dreaming is 
simply the result of the movement of our sensations during the 
period of sleep as such’. 

The materialistic character of Aristotle’s conception of ¢av- 


᾿ tacia need now be scarcely noted. The pictures which imagina- 


tion, either in our waking moments or in our dreams, presents to 
us are simply the result of a physiological process, in which the 
movement of the organ of sensation continues the impression 
which either originally excited it, or might at least have originally 
done so. The pictures or images themselves are conceived in 
genuine materialistic fashion—as seal impressions, through which__ 
it Ὁ becomes possible to see that which is itself absent, but is Present, 


in « our organism, and “thus where there is “too much movement, 


~ or where the brain is either too hard or too soft, the impressions 
_ we are now discussing do not manage to subsist. 


The materialist aspects of the process do not however exhaust 
Aristotle's account of our image-forming faculty. We must re- 


1 De Insomn. 462°29, ro φάντασμα τὸ ἀπὸ τῆς κιγήσεω: τῶν αἰσθημάτων, ὅταν ἐν τῷ 
καθεύδειν 9, ἡ καθεύδει, τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐνύπνιον. 
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member, as we have had occasion to remark before, the back- 
ground given to the whole Aristotelian Psychology by the ψυχή 
as the truth or reality of body. Particularly we must take into 
account the fact that sense-perception is no mere material as- 
similation of the outward world but in its last resort depends 
upon that central faculty of sense, through which we have the 
power of comparing and combining our sensations. Thus the 
pictures of imagination, though dependent on the sensations 
which have passed away, are not of a merely sensuous character: 
they become through that κοινὴ δύναμις of sense generalized 
conceptions of an object—they are αἰσθήματα but ἄνεν ὕλης: 
and the images of our imaginative faculty often approximate 
closely to the ideas of thought’. It is within its semi-sensuous 
images that reason comes to grasp its ethical ideas; and its 
images, though immediately limited to the domain of sense, may 
become the basis of deliberation and thought*. Thought indeed, 
as well as sense, Aristotle himself says, may originate imagina- 
tion; and in another passage the imaginative faculty is looked 
at as a species of thought’. 

The representative images of phantasy are to Aristotle the 
stepping-stone ta memory and.recollection. It seems in fact at 
first sight difficult to draw any decided line between these 
reliques of sensation which form the.pictures of imagination 
and those survivals of the past which constitute a memory ; 
and Aristotle himself does not always distinguish them. At 
the same time there is a real difference between them. The 
phantasm carries with it little connotation of truth or falsehood in 
the form of a reference to some external object, and it implies no 
relation to any time in past experience at which it was originally 
presented. Memory however carries with it both these attri- 
butes—it implies at once an object to which it corresponds, and 


1 De An. 1. 8, 432°9, τὰ yap φαντάσματα ὥσπερ αἰσθήματά ἐστι πλὴν avev 
ὕλης. | 

8. Jbid. 111. 7, 431°1, τὰ μὲν οὖν εἴδη τὸ νοητικὸν ἐν τοῖς φαντάσμασι νοεῖ, 

8 Jbid, 11. 10, 433°10, εἴ τις τὴν φαντασίαν τιθείη ὡς νόησίν τινα. 
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it is attended by a consciousness of some time in the past at 
which the event remembered actually happened’. Memory then 
_ involves time; and consequently, Aristotle maintains, it is only 
those animals which possess a sense of time that are capable of 

. remembering what has happened. 


on of a sensuous picture as a copy which represents 


is the function of our ultimate faculty of sense which is also that 
by which we gain a consciousness of time®. The strength of 
memory thus depends to a very considerable extent upon the 
tenacity with which the original impression was received. Hence, 
writes Aristotle, memory does not on the one hand attach to 
those who are under great movement and excitement, whether 
from passion or from youth, because in such a case the move- 
ment in which sense consists and the impression which it involves 
falls, as it were, on running water: nor, on the other hand, can 
the impression fix itself in those who are dried up and crumbling 
away like ruined buildings. Neither, in short, the very young 
-— - mor the very old are gifted with much power of memory: and 
similarly, the very quick and very slow are alike deficient in 
remembering, the one because the image representing their per- 
ception does not stay after it is caught, the other because this 
image never gets a hold at 811". 
This retention of our past impressions by the aid of Memory 
__. . serves as basis for a much more active application of the mental 
faculties. This new retrospective function is what Aristotle 
knows as recollection or reminiscence (avapuiuvjoxecGas)—the 
faculty, that is to say, of calling back to consciousness the per- 


1 De Mem. τ, 449°22, del γὰρ ὅταν ἐνεργῇ κατὰ τὸ μνημονεύειν, οὕτως ἐν τῇ 
ψυχῇ λέγει, ὅτι πρότερον τοῦτο ἤκουσεν ἢ ἤσθετο ἢ ἐνόησεν...... διὸ μετὰ χρόνου τᾶσα 
a Ne 
" $5U°IS, φαντάσματος ws εἰκόνος ov φάντασμα ἕξις. 
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ceptions and ideas which memory has treasured up within its 
storehouse of the past. Such recollection may take place 
either intentionally-or unintentionally : we may, that is to say, 
recall some event of past experience either accidentally as it 
were or by the help of a distinct effort to call it back to mind; 
but in either case it is regulated by certain laws which it is one 
of the great psychological merits of Aristotle to have tabulated 
for us. The laws which thus express the mode in which the 
mind attempts to recall its past impressions are what have 
commonly been designated since Aristotle’s day, the Laws of 
the Association of Ideas. But to Aristotle, it must be added, 
the laws in question have little or none of the significance which 
they have acquired in the hands of modern inquirers. To him 
they are simply a statement of the manner in which we seek 
to regain some fragments of our knowledge which have for the 
moment got outside our consciousness. Recollection in short 
being the recalling of our past impressions, it follows that 
the success of our efforts to recall them will depend to no 
inconsiderable extent on the degree to which we can recall the 
order in which other impressions stood to that of which we are 
in search. But our impressions follow one another in memory 
in an order similar to that in which the actual sensations suc- 
ceeded one another. Recollection thus involves a study of the 
laws of sequence in the order of our ideas: and Aristotle ana- 
lyses the method of recalling past impressions in the following 
manner. “When engaged in recollection we seek to excite some 
of our previous movements, until we come to that which the 
movement or impression of which we are in search was wont to 
follow. And hence we seek to reach this preceding impression 
by starting in our thought from an object present to us or 
something else whether it be similar, contrary or contiguous to 
that of which we are in search; recollection taking place in this 
manner because the movements are in one case identical, in 
another case coincident and in the last case partly overlap’.” 


1 De Mem. 2, 451516, ὅταν οὖν ἀναμιμνησκώμεθα, κινούμεθα τῶν προτέρων 
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Similarity, contrariety and contiguity are thus to Aristotle 
the three principles by which for purposes of recollection our 
ideas and impressions have to be guided. Our sensuous move- 
ments and impressions really follow one another in an order 
corresponding to that of external nature. Thus, the more order 
and arrangement there is in the elements of our experience— 
the better connected our ideas are—the more easily will they be 
remembered’. And again the greater the number of times we 
have established a connection between our ideas, the greater 
will be the ease with which we can recall them. Habit in short 
becomes a second nature: and the constant conjunction of two 
phenomena in outer experience will lead to their being so con- 
nected in the mind that the one will never shew itself without 
the other’. 

With the exercise of recollection we have gone considerably 
upwards in the scale of animal existence. No doubt this 
recollection is like all preceding operations in great part a 
bodily affection (σωματικὸν πάθος): it rests upon that theory of 
physical movement and physical impression which underlies, as 
“we have seen, Aristotle’s whole theory of sense-perception. But 
at the same time this process of reminiscence, though thus 
dependent upon bodily conditions, involves, to stimulate these 
conditions, an act of mind which goes decidedly beyond a 
mere material phenomenon. We have already (p. xxxv.) referred 
to the passage (1.4. 408°15) in which Aristotle views it as starting 
from the action of the mind just as perception ends in such 
a mental principle. Recollection in fact would seem to be 
confined to man. And the reason is that recollection im- 
plies a process of reasoning—a distinct selection of means to 
τινα κινήσεων ἕως ἂν κινηθῶμεν μεθ᾽ ἣν ἐκείνη εἴωθεν. διὸ καὶ τὸ ἐφεξῆς Onpevomer 
φοήσαντε: ἀπὸ τοῦ νὺν ἢ ἄλλου τινὸς καὶ ἀφ᾽ ὁμοίου ἢ ἐναντίου ἣ τοῦ συνεγγυ:. διὰ 
τοῦτο γίνεται ἡ ἀγάμνησιτ᾽ αἱ γὰρ κινήσεις τούτων τῶν μὲν αἱ αὐταί. τῶν δ᾽ ἅμα, τῶν 
δὲ μέρος ἔχουσιν, ὥστε τὸ λοιπὸν μικρὸν ὃ ἐκινήθη μετ᾽ ἐκεῖνο. 

4.813: 

2 452°28, διὸ d πολλάκις ἐννοοῦμεν ταχὺ ἀναμιμνησκόμεθα' ὥσπερ γὰρ φύσει τόδε 
μετὰ τόδε ἐστίν, οὕτω καὶ ἐνεργείᾳ τὸ δὲ πολλάκις φύσιν ποιεῖ. ΜΠ]. C. Wilson suggests 
reading here σινηθείᾳ for ἐνεργείᾳ 
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ends in what Aristotle calls deliberation’. The mere animal 
may remember; it may possess the faculty of memory and 
retain its past impressions and experiences. But of the facts 
it thus retains it can make no use; it is unable to call up 
the treasures of its experience at will: it simply remembers, . 
it never recollects. And the meaning of this is that the animal 
as such is unable to make the past to bear upon the present, it 
fails to get outside the limits of its particular sensations, it 
cannot apprehend the universal, the general idea under which 
individuals are included*. But all this is involved in the work 
of recollection. To apprehend two sensations as similar in- 
volves an understanding of them in their general relations: and 
it is just the universal which is the beginning and the inter- 
mediate notion in these links which are presented in the 
sequence of our ideas (ἔοικε δὲ τὸ καθόλου ἀρχὴ καὶ τὸ μέσον 
“πἀντων) But to allow this is to hold that recollection pre- 
supposes thought or reason as the-faculty which goes beyond 
the individual and interprets it as an universal. And thus we 
pass almost imperceptibly from the recollection of our past 
impressions to the faculty of Thought or Reason. 


XI. ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF THOUGHT. 


The most perplexing part of Aristotle’s psychology is un- 
doubtedly his theory of thought. There are many circumstances 
which explain this difficulty. There is the fragmentary cha- 
racter of the chapters in which Aristotle enunciates his views 
upon the subject. There is the apparent contradiction which 
runs through the whole epistemology of Aristotle and which 
makes him emphasize now the part of sense, now the work 
of reason in building up knowledge. There is the further fact 


1 453*:0, τὸ ἀναμιμνήσκεσθαί ἐστιν οἷον συλλογισμός τις. 
2 Eth. Nic. Vu. 3, 1147°4. 
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that reason seems from one point of view almost an excrescence 
and luxury in Aristotle’s system. If there be any mental 
function rather than another which would be assigned to reason 
by a modern psychologist, it would be the work of distinguishing 
between sensations, of translating sensations into things, of 
apprehending number and other forms which give meaning 
to the intimations of our senses. But this work, we have already 
seen, is regarded by Aristotle as effected not by thought but 
simply by that central sense, which also gives the consciousness 
of sense. Little room would seem thus left vacant for the 
reason when so much is done by sense. «And the difficulties 
which thus arise, if partly solved, are also partly increased by 
the distinction Aristotle draws between a passive and a creative _ 
reason—in fact the many diverse interpretations which have | 


t been given to a few words of Aristotle’s on this subject form one 


ε 
’ 
‘ 


of the greatest stumblingblocks to any student of Aristotle’s 
philosophy. 

Some light however may be thrown into the chaos of 
Aristotle's theory if we at once avail ourselves of this distinction 
and state very briefly what would seem to be the meaning of 
thus distinguishing two aspects or applications of our intellectual 
powers. To advance then immediately the view which the follow- 
ing pages will try to verify, Aristotle would seem to mean that_ 
while our intellectual powers are on the one hand merely _ ; 
receptive—w hile they merely elaborate and, by processes of | 
discursive thought, systematize the materials of thought—these | 
materials of thought only become so, only get formed into an in- 
telligible world, by an act of reason which has gone on from the 
creation of the world and is in turn employed by each of us. 
Shortly then the creative reason is the faculty which constantly 
interprets and as it were keeps up an intelligible world for expe- 
rience to operate upon, while the receptive reason is the intellect 
applying itself in all the various processes which fill our minds 
with the materials of knowledge. 

Reason, says <nistotle, is the faculty through which the 
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soul is ratiocinative and conceives opinions—the passage is 
not less tautologous in the original—and in another passage 
he speaks of it as the part by which the mind knows and under- 
stands’. Aristotle accordingly regards reason as in many ways ᾿ 
the direct antithesis of sense. The old psychologists were much 
mistaken when they viewed perception as identical with thought 
and explained thought itself as a material process’, The very 
possibility of error on the part of thought shews it to be some- 
thing which must be distinguished from the communications 
of the special senses: they, as we have scen before, are as such 
always true. Sense again requires to go outside itself to find 
its object: reason finds its object as it were within and thus 
is free to act according to our will. For sense is limited to 
the particular and individual: reason deals rather with the 
universal and the abstract*. 

Sense and. reason are in fact related to one another just as 
are the concrete and the abstract, the immediate phenomenon 
and its essential nature. Some things indeed are so abstract to 
begin with that we cannot make the separation—mind and the 
being or abstract idea of mind are identical—but in the majority 

of substances we can draw the distinction—distinguish for 
| example between water and the idea of water, flesh and the 
idea of flesh. Sense then, we may say, enables us to know 
the concrete thing, the particular qualities of heat or cold; 
whereas thought relates to the abstract nature, the real idea of 
such objects*. 

Between these two applications of our cognitive capacities . 
Aristotle does not, however, draw immediately any hard line 
of division. Between the individual and the universal, the 


1 429%23, λέγω δὲ νοῦν ᾧ διανοεῖται καὶ ὑπολαμβάνει ἡ ψυχή. 429810, ᾧ γινώσκει τε 
ἡ ψνχὴ καὶ φρονεῖ. 

53. 111, 3, 427°26. 

3 in, s, 417022, αἴτιον δ᾽ ὅτι τῶν καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἡ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν αἴσθησις, ἡ δ᾽ 
ἐπιστήμη τῶν καθόλου" ταῦτα δ᾽ ἐν αὐτῇ πώς ἐστι τῇ ψυχῇ. διὸ νοῆσαι μὲν ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ, 
ὁπόταν βούληται, αἰσθάνεσθαι δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπ᾿ airs’ ἀναγκαῖον γὰρ ὑπάρχειν τὸ αἰσθητόν. 

4 TIT. 4, 420510. 
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concrete and the abstract, there is not so great an interval as 
Plato had supposed. Clearly then the faculties which apprehend 
these two aspects of phenomena cannot be sharply marked off 
from one another. They are in fact, Aristotle thinks, not so 
much different faculties as different applications of the same 
faculty, and he accordingly compares them to the same line 
as it is now straightened now bent back upon itself. The cogni- 
tion of the senses resembles the straight line—sense that is 
to say knows its object directly and immediately. The cognition 
of reason resembles rather the bent line which returns upon 
itself—that is to say, reason in becoming conscious of the 
essential ideas of phenomena is but as it were finding itself in 
things, and the mind after perceiving from reason the idea which 
explains the phenomenon, brings it back again to reason as its 
home. But it is the same line which is now bent now straight: it 
is only a difference of aspect which subsists between the cognition 
of sense and that of thought’. The difference indeed is not 
much greater than that which we might try to draw between the 
knowledge of an abstract idea and that of the zdca of the same 
idea. Just in fact as it is only a different aspect of the reason 
which considers now the straight line now the idea of the 
straight line: so with regard to sense and thought we must 
remember that it is one and the same object of which sense 
comprehends the concrete, thought the immaterial aspect, and 
that the distinction in the faculties is no greater than that which 
subsists between the aspects of the object*. 

Not only however does Aristotle thus coordinate in some 
respects the cognition of the senses with the cognition of the 


1 s29°1s, τῷ μὲν οὖν αἰσθητικῷ τὸ θερμὸν καὶ τὸ ψυχρὸν κρίνει καὶ ὧν λόγος τις ἡ 
-- σάρξ' ἄλλῳ δὲ ἥτοι χωριστῷ ἣ ὡς ἡ κεκλασμένη ἔχει πρὸς αὐτὴν ὅταν ἐκταϑῇὴ τὸ σαρκὶ 
εἶναι κρίνει. Neuhaduser makes νοῦς the nominative to κρίνει. But though ργασε- 
matically this seems the easier interpretation, a more general subject seems required. 
Teichmiiller’s view (Stvaien p. 494) that the crooked line is that in which sensuous 
images are gafheret together by thought into a concept, the straight line that in which 
they are scattered and isolated as merely individual, is ingenious but scarcely more. 
See my note on the passage itself. 

2 11. 4, 429°21, Kai ὅλως dpa ws χωριστὰ ra πράγματα τῆς ὕλης. οἴτω καὶ τὰ περὶ 
τὸν νοῦν. Cp. De Sensi, c. 7, 449°18. 
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reason: sense further serves to explain the mode in which 
reason operates. The same formula of assimilation, of suffering, 
and receiving, which. served for our nutritive and sensitive ca- 
pacities, is thought also adapted to explain our higher intellectual 
functions. Reason is affected by or suffers from its object 
(πάσχει), just as sense, we saw, received impressions from the 
qualities of outward things. But if even sense was not a merely 
passive state, if even there an innate power was presupposed, 
enabling it to separate the form from the matter and grasp 
its objects in their formal aspects, still more must this be the 
case with the exercise of thought. And accordingly Aristotle 
no sooner suggests that reason may be like sense and therefore 
be affected by its object than he adds it must be therefore un- 
affected—it must, that is to say, in order that it may receive 
its object, be its superior rather than its subject’. He accepts 
then so far the expression of Anaxagoras that reason is some- 
thing unblended with material objects, something which remains 
untrammelled by the outward world and which can therefore 
master it by knowing it’. 

Anaxagoras’ expression however suggests to Aristotle’s mind 
a difficulty whose solution enables him to explain still more 
clearly the place of reason in the economy of knowledge. If 
thought be something apart from things, something outside the 
world, how is knowledge ever to be attained (εἰ ὁ νοῦς μηθενὶ 
μηθὲν ἔχει κοινόν, πῶς voncer)? Thought, it has been said, is a 
kind of receptivity. But if one thing is to be acted on, another 
to act upon it, there must be some common element or factor to 
combine them (7 γὰρ τι κοινὸν ἀμφοῖν ὑπάρχει TO μὲν ποιεῖν 
δοκεῖ τὸ δὲ πάσχειν). Some light is thrown upon the problem 


1 429913, εἰ δή ἐστι τὸ νοεῖν ὥσπερ τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι, ἢ πάσχειν τι ἂν εἴη ὑπὸ TOU νοητοῦ 
ἥ τι τοιοῦτον ἕτερον᾽ ἀπαθὲς ἄρα δεῖ εἶναι, δεκτικὸν δὲ τοῦ εἴδους καὶ δυνάμει τοιοῦτον 
ἀλλὰ μὴ τοῦτος Themistius would seem to have read ἑτέρων ἀπαθὲς, but the correct- 
ness of the ordinary text is confirmed by line 29, οὐχ ὁμοία ἡ ἀπάθεια τοῦ αἰσθητικοῦ καὶ 
TOU νοητικοῦ. 

2 429°18, ἀνάγκη dpa, ἐπεὶ πάντα νοεῖ, ἀμιγῆ εἶναι, worep φησὶν ᾿Αναξαγόρας, ἵνα 
κρατῇ, τοῦτο δ' ἐστὶν ἵνα γνωρίζῃ" παρεμφαινόμενον γὰρ κωλύει τὸ ἀλλότριον καὶ ἀντι- 
φράττει. 
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by the further problem, how reason itself can become the object 
of thought. If, argues Aristotle, thought or reason is an object 
of thought just because it is thought (εἰ μὴ κατ᾽ ἄλλο (νοῦς) 
αὐτὸς vontos), then, on the supposition that everything becomes 
thinkable and knowable in the same way (ὃν δὲ τὸ νοητὸν εἴδει) 
we must assume that οὐδεν things require (in order to be thought 
and known) to be endowed with reason; or, if reason be not an 
object of thought just because it is reason, we must suppose that 
reason, instead of being free from admixture, has some element 
incorporated with it which makes it thinkable in the same way 
as other external things are ( γὰρ τοῖς ἄλλοις ὁ νοῦς ὑπάρξει, 7 
μεμυγμένον τι ἕξει ὅ ποιεῖ νοητὸν αὐτὸν ὥσπερ τάλλα). But both 
these alternatives are eventually rejected: we must neither 
reduce things to thought nor thought to things, neither spiri- 
tualize matter nor materialize spirit. Rather we must allow the 
presence of a common factor between subject and object in the 
processes ς es of of thought (ἢ τὸ μὲν πάσχειν κατὰ κοινόν “i And By 
virtue of this community reason may be said to hold in itself 
implicitly the whole world of experience (δυνάμει πῶς ἐστι τὰ 
νοητὰ ὁ vovs)—thought, that is to say, is not only within us but 


—— - 


without us—and the world of reason outside us is present poten- 
tially in the world of thought within—the microcosm contains © 
implicitly t the macrocosm. But this subjective world of thought 
is to begin with a mere ἃ priori possibility: it is a mere form 
without the actual experience which will give these forms reality 
(ἀλλ᾽ ἐντελεχείᾳ οιἱδὲν πρὶν ἂν von). And thus the relation of 
thought to the world is not unlike that of a writing tablet to the 
knowledge which will be graven on it*. The metaphor is not to 
be pressed as though it implied a purely empirical account of 
᾿ς thought and knowledge. The comparison refers simply to one 
point, and it is misused when taken as equivalent to Locke's 
white paper or other sensualist similes. All that Aristotle 
means to bring out by his comparison is that just as a sheet of 


1 43071, δεῖ δ᾽ οὕτως ὥσπερ ἐν + pauuareiy ᾧ under ὑπάρχει ἐντελεχείᾳ γεγραμμένον" 
ὅπερ συμβαίνει ἐπὶ τοῦ νοῦ. 
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paper may be regarded as containing @ priori and implicitly all 
that will be written on it, so similarly the intellect or reason 
may be viewed as implicitly containing its objects, which like 
wself are rational. 

To the question then, How is knowledge possible? How do 
we think things? Aristotle answers that we do so only in so 
far as the odject of our experience is also reasonable. And this 
he makes still clearer by distinguishing between the two kinds 
of objects of thought to which reason may apply itself. These 
are either abstract and immaterial or concrete and material. In 
the former case this correspondence between our thought and 
the thought of things is of course complete: “in the case of 
immaterial conceptions the subject and the object of thought 
are identical” (ἐπὶ τῶν ἄνευ ὕλης τὸ αὐτό ἐστι τὸ νοοῦν καὶ τὸ 
νοουμενον). But in material objects this correspondence is of 
course not so directly present. How then do they come to be 
objects of thought—how in fact are ‘they known ? The answer 
is that, though not explicitly rational, they are still so implicitly 
—that is, they presuppose a basis of thought—so that even in 


dealing \ with material objects” our thought is simply refinding it- | 


self in the world. 
Thus far then Aristotle’s position would seem to be that 
ought and knowledge presuppose a universe already thought 


an intelligible world. But the question now arises—What is _ 





this object of thought ? How do we get to something intelligible? 
| Reason, we may grant, is the faculty of receiving and applying 
ideas, of acquiring a knowledge of the general character of things, 
of filling up the as yet unwritten book of our experience. But 
there is a problem to be solved before this work of reason is pos- 
sible: we must have secured our object of thought, our intelligible 


world, our matter on which thought is to operate—we must have. 


found the instrument by which thought can exercise its actual 
functions. To do so we must advance a step farther than Aris- 
totle’s a analysis has yet carried us. We must see that reason 
does not only receive ideas and in the course of its experience 
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ive then: reality: it_must first of all create or make 
these ideas, it must construct an intelligible world, an object of 
thought i in which and with which it may o crate? Tt must deter- 
mine and constitute the very subject-matter of its action. And 
if we follow the few words in which Aristotle has unfolded his 
theory of a creative Reason we shall perhaps find that some- 
thing like this was the nature of the intellectual act which 
Aristotle intended to represent. 

The mind of man, says Aristotle, must contain the same 
differences as metaphysical analysis finds inherent in existence 
as awhole. Just as any class of things of which being can be 
predicated may be analyzed into a matter which is potentially 
all the class, and a causal or formative element which acts on 
this matter as art does on the materials given to it: so in mind 
we must distinguish between two forms or aspects of the reason 
standing in this relation to one another’. On the one hand 
reason decomes all things: on the other hand it makes all things 
—makes them in the same sense in which light creates the 


. objects of vision®. In saying that reason ‘becomes’ all things 


Aristotle must mean that reason is able to apply itself to the 
whole domain of experience: that it can bring everything under 
the forms of rational knowledge. But reason does not only 
‘become’ all things: it also makes all things. That is to say, 
it creates an intelligible world in the only sense in which 
experience can be acquired. snd the illustration of the sun- 
light helps to make Aristotle’s meaning stiil more clear. For 
just—the metaphor would seem to mean—yJjust as the sun 
communicates to things that light without which colour would 


be invisible and sight would have no object: so in the same 


manner this creative reason communicates to things those 


Δ τ. ςὶ érei δ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐν ἁπάσῃ τῇ dive ἐστὶ τι τὸ μὲν ὕλη ἑκάστῳ γένει (τοῖτο δὲ ὃ 
πάντα διναμει ἐκεῖνα) ἕτερον δὲ τὸ αἴτιον καὶ ποιητικόν, τῷ ποιεῖν πάντα, οἷον ἡ τέχνη 
πρὸς τὴν ὕλην πέπονθεν, ἀνά" κὴ καὶ ἐν τῇ ψυχῆ ὑπάρχειν ταύτας τὰς διαφορας. 

2 43074, καὶ ἔστιν ὁ μὲν τοιοῖτος POLS τῷ πάντα ηἰνεσθαι, ὁ δὲ τῷ τάντα ποιεῖν, ὡς 
ἔξις τις, οἷον TO Gus’ τρόπον yap Twa καὶ τὸ φῶς ποιεῖ τὰ δυνάμει ὄντα χρώματα ἐνεργείᾳ 
χρώματα. 
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ideas, categories, or whatever we may call them, by which 
they become objects on which thought as a receptive passive 
faculty may operate. Now, Aristotle goes on, such reason— 
reason which by giving thought to things bestows upon them 
real existence—is clearly independent of the body’: because, 
we may venture to add, this body itself is only an object of 
thought, an intelligible thing, in virtue of this very act of 
creative reason, which accordingly cannot itself depend upon the 
body. Such thought again is like actual knowledge—it is 
identical with its object"—z.¢. the work of thought in dealing 
with these ideas which thus constitute existence is scarcely 
different from existence itself—the thinking of the world is in. 
fact the creation of the world and the world as thought. Still 
the knowledge of these fundamental categories of existence is 
not something present to everyday consciousness: it is only 
: by a later effort of analysis that they are grasped at all. Long 
before the individual has come to know these ultimate ideas 
i he has unconsciously to himself applied them in building up 
_his own experience: it may be that he never consciously re- 
{ cognises the existence of such ideas at all. But this thinking 
\ of the world is never really in abeyance: and if we leave the 
Q individual and consider the subject in the absolute we shall see 
‘that this potential thought is not really prior even in time 
- to creative reason’, This reason in fact is always implicitly 
present in the world: it does not think at one time, and rest . 
from ‘thinking at another‘; that is, if we may again supplement . 
' Aristotle, our categories of thought are ever active in the 
; world, because, however unconscious we may be of them, it : 
, requires only an effort of introspection to discover them as — 
| necessary ingredients of our experience. But if so, this thought 


ι 
1 καὶ οὗτος ὁ vous χωριστὸς καὶ ἀμιγὴς καὶ ἀπαθής, τῇ οὐσίᾳ ὧν ἐνεργείᾳ" ἀεὶ yap 
τιμιώτερον τὸ ποιοῦν τοῦ πάσχοντος καὶ ἡ ἀρχὴ τῆς ὕλης. 
3 χὸ δ᾽ αὐτό ἐστιν ἡ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν ἐπιστήμη τῷ πράγματι, Cp. c. 4, 430°3, ἐπὶ τών 
ἄνευ ὕλης τὸ αὐτό ἐστι τὸ νοοῦν καὶ τὸ νοούμενον. 
3 ἡ δὲ κατὰ δύναμιν χρόνῳ προτέρα ἐν τῷ ἑνί, ὅλως δὲ οὐδὲ χρόνῳ. 
4 ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὁτὲ μὲν νοεῖ ὁτὲ δ᾽ ov νοεῖ. 
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is really eternal and immortal’: an intelligible universe, that is, 
has always involved these very forms which to this day are 
found by mental analysis to be the factors which explain our 
knowledge of the universe. Yet the employment of them does 
not convey this sense of everlastingness along with it—Plato’s 
‘reminiscence’ of a previous state of being in which the mind 
has been face to face with truth is a fiction of his own—because 
our reason dealing with fundamental ideas of this character is 
unaffected by its objects and employs them for the greater part 
of its existence in unconsciousness*. It is just here however— 
in this persistency of thought constituting throughout time the 
universe—that the sense of ‘life continuous, being unimpaired’ 
must be looked for. The receptive intellect which merely thinks 
a world that has been rendered intelligible cannot lay claim to 
any such preeminence. Its work is restricted to the lifetime 
of the man who uses it: it depends upon the different communi- 
cations of sense and the various reports of memory which 
enable it to apprehend the outward world, and it may thus be 
said to perish with the dissolution of the body. Besides it has 
none of the independent footing which creative reason may be 
said to have: it is throughout dependent on it for its action: 
because indeed without the faculty which constitutes an intel- 
lectual world the thinking and cognition of the world would be 
a positive impossibility. 

The stumblingblock which has prevented students from under- 
. standing Aristotle’s position lies perhaps chiefly in separating 
the fourth and fifth chapters of the third book from each other 
as if Aristotle were speaking of one reason in the one chapter, 
of another reason in the other. The real point to be remembered 
“τὸ that the problem which Aristotle is seeking to solve in the 
latter half of the fourth chapter is, How does reason think the 
world? How does the immaterial—thought—come to receive 
the material—things? The answer is that this is possible only 

1 χωρισθεὶς δ᾽ ἐστὶ μόνον τοῦθ᾽ ὅπερ ἐστί, καὶ Touro μόνον ἀϑάνατον Kai aidkov. 

2 οὐ μνημονεύομεν δὲ, ὅτι τοῦτο μὲν ἀπαθές, ὁ δὲ παϑητικὸς vous φθαρτός, καὶ ἄνεν 
τούτου (i.e. τοῦ ποιητικοῦ) οὐθὲν νοεῖ (i.e. ὁ παθητικό:). 
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in virtue of a community between thought and things. And this 
κοινόν is more definitely the creative reason which being at 
once in our minds and immanent in the world bridges the gulf 
between external objects and the receptive intellect. 

This explanation of Aristotle's theory of a creative reason 
may be thought an instance of that tendency to modernize an 
ancient problem which no one would generally deprecate more 
than the present writer. But it may be said at least that in 
the fragmentary state in which Aristotle has left his theory, no 
course is open to a student unless he be prepared to supplement 
to some degree the scattered thoughts which the original Greek 
presents. And the interpretation which has just been given 
may be allowed to comprehend and also in a way to shew the 
truth contained in many of the different explanations which 
Aristotelian commentators have given of this creative reason. 

The divergencies of view respecting Aristotle’s meaning on 
this subject go back to an early period in the history of Aris- 
totelianism. The idealist and transcendental interpretation meets 
us already in Eudemus: the more natural and empirical in 
Theophrastus. But it is with Alexander of Aphrodisias that we 
first find a decidedly theistic and supernatural rendering of the 
creative reason. Alexander regarded it, it would appear, as a 
purely spiritual agency acting as the-fundamental basis of pheno- 
mena and transmitting its influence to man’s nature from outside’. 
This supernatural interpretation on the part of Alexander exer- 
cised no inconsiderable influence on the Arabian philosophers in 
mediaeval Europe. To Avicenna itis the passive intellect alone 
which has a place in the human soul; and the creative intellect: 
becomes transmuted into a series of pure spirits, a cycle of 
intelligences, of which the higher shed their light upon the lower : 
until they reach the zuécllectus agens as the spiritual agency 
which lies nearest to man. Emanation thus comes in to explain 
the action of this active or creative intellect: the intelligible forms 
stream into our souls, just as on the other hand the substantial 


1 For a fuller account of the ancient interpretations, with references, see the notes 
to ill. 8. 
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forms descend upon corporeal matter: and each act of knowledge 
means a fresh descent of the intelligible forms from the creative 
reason upon our natural understanding. A more sober interpre- 
tation is that given by Averroes. To him the passive intellect 
is merely the sensitive capacity by which we can distinguish and 
compare our separate sensations. But true intellectual cognition 
only arises when the passive and the active intellect are brought 
into combination: this active intellect being the faculty which 
gives actual intelligibility to the merely potentially intelligible 
phantasms or pictures of imagination. But this cognitive pro- 
cess in which the znfellectus agens gives meaning to the snfellec- 
tus passivus is still in every mind essentially the same pheno- 
menon: “all who were are and shall be acquire their intellectual 
knowledge by one and the same cognitive act.” A much less 
metaphysical account is given by Thomas Aquinas: the creative 
intellect becomes little more in his hands than a faculty for 
abstracting general forms from concrete individuals. Both the pas- 
sive and the active intellect are according to Thomas parts or 
aspects of the human soul: but while on the level of the passive 
intellect the mind is a mere possibility for receiving forms, the 
active intellect ex/ightens and illumines the phantasms, which are 
in themselves individual, and abstracts the intelligible species 
from them". 

Modern exponents of Aristotelianism have been as little har- 
monious in explaining <Aristotle’s doctrine. Trendelenburg, for 
instance, regards the passive reason as a single expression to 
denote all the lower cognitive powers of man*: and though 
unable to view the active intellect as one with the divine mind, 
he yet sees in it, as the source of first principles, something of 
a divine nature. Zeller takes a similar view of the νοῦς πα- 
θητικός : the passive reason is “the whole of the presentative 


1 Condensed from the fuller account given by Brentano of the different intezpre- 
tations of Aristotle's conception. 

3 Omnes illas quae praecedunt facultates in unum quasi nodum collectas quatenus 
ad res cogitandas postulantur νοῦν παθητικὸν dictas esse Judicamus. Trend. Comment. 


p- 405. 
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faculties which go beyond sensuous perception and imagination 
without yet reaching the highest stage of thought”: the creative 
reason being itself apparently just this highest stage of intel- 
lectual development. Renan returns rather to the position of 
Alexander and the Arabians. The creative reason is, he thinks, 
analogous to Malebranche’s theory of seeing things in God. 
Borrowed perhaps from Anaxagoras it is in decided conflict with 
many other assertions of the Stagyrite: but it is but lost labour 
to try to reconcile what Aristotle himself left unsolved. And 
lastly, Brentano interprets the passive reason as equivalent to 
the imaginative or representative powers and regards the creative 
intellect as the spiritual faculty which operates defore all thought, 
and therefore operates unconsciously —a faculty which once it is 
applied to our sensitive capacity gives it the necessary impulse 
for acting on our spiritual nature, and so becomes the efficient 
cause of our thought. It is in fact “the light which illuminating 
the images of sense makes the intelligible, within the sensible, 
knowable to the eye of our mind’.” 

The scattered truths exhibited by these divergent theories 
would seem more or less comprised in the explanation which 
has been already suggested. The creative intellect is clearly, to 
begin with, not the intelligence of God as such: it is, Aristotle 
expressly tells us, ‘in the soul’ of man that the distinction which 
he draws is found: and whatever account we give of it must 
᾿ harmonize with this one fact. But if this creative thought be the 
act of mind which for each one of us translates a world of phe- 
nomena into a world of real objects, which renders what is 
merely sensuous capable of forming parts in a rational experi- 
ence, if it be the very condition of discursive thought because 
without it our intellectual powers would have no object on which 
to operate—it follows that it is a process which is confined to no 
one individual, but which every man goes through consciously 
or unconsciously. It represents the very act which called the 
world, as a thing which could be known, into existence: it takes 


1 Brentano, Psychologie des Aris., p. 180. 
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us back to the time when man first ¢houg/t the universe: and it 
thus easily approximates to that universal thought or Adyos 
which “was in the beginning "—as the a priori condition of a 
rational experience—and which was also God himself *. 

What then, let us ask, is the general significance or import of 
Aristotle's theory of a creative reason, and how does it stand to 
his general psychology and metaphysic? The answer to the 
question is twofold. It overcomes on the one hand the anti- 
thesis between body and soul; it explains on the other hand the 
parts played by sense and thought respectively in knowledge. 
So long as soul was merely the entelechy of the body, the ex- 
planation of their unity and co-operation was but half completed; 
and it was difficult to understand how merely material pheno- 
mena became cognitive and intellectual conditions. But with 
the consideration that it is only through an act of thought that 
body can be known at all, that body is body only in so far as it is 
interpreted by intellect, the antithesis which the definition of the 
soul had only partially removed is brought finally to unity. And 
though we need not assert that Aristotle himself gave this appli- 
‘cation to his theory, it cannot be far wrong in us to draw the 
conclusions which his theory would seem to warrant. 

Still greater is the importance of this theory of Reason in its 
bearings on Aristotle’s account of the beginnings and develop- 
ment of knowledge. Most students are acquainted with the 
popular summary of Aristotle’s doctrine—wzhil est tn tntellectu 
- ~ guod non prius fuertt in sensu. And it is a comparatively easy 
task to collect a number of passages in which Aristotle would 
seem to make sense the source of all our knowledge, the source 
even of our ultimate principles of thought. The last chapter of 
the Posterior Analytics would be especially quoted in support of 
such an account of Aristotle's Erkenntnisslehre or Epistemology: 
and there is no doubt but the passage if it stood alone would 
make the writer a mere empirical sensationalist. For the point 


1 Teichmiiller developes the comparison farther, Stusicn sur Geschichte d. Begriffe 
(1874), p- 390. 
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insisted on by Aristotle is just that our primary ideas, our gene- 
ral notions, our cognitive faculties, are not ready-made and 
determined faculties—adgwpiopévas EFeus—they start from no 
higher source of knowledge than sense-perception*. And the 
chapters explain how the ‘inborn discriminating faculty’ of sense 
is followed by a continuance of the sensation in memory—how a 
number of memories go to form one experience (ἐμπειρία)--- πὰ 
how from experience or from “every universal which has settled 
down as a one beside the many” comes the origin of art and 
science. Nor does the chapter leave us in any uncertainty as 
to how these universals are to be formed. A right use of 
generalization and abstraction clears up all the difficulty. Amid 
the flux of sensitive impressions, the writer explains, some 
one or other becomes fixed as an object of conscious obser- 


oN 


vation: and once so fixed it becomes a centre round which | 


other impressions may gradually group themselves, just as 
the soldier who stays the flight of his defeated comrades be- 
comes a rallying-point from which they may again recover 
order*. It is easy to see how the process will go on. Round 
this particular impression a number of like sensations group 
themselves—a class of lower generality is so formed—and the 
process goes on with ever-widening circles until general ideas of 
the greatest scope are ultimately reached’*. 

Generalization or Induction—the process of advancing from 
particular instances to general laws—seems thus the agency by 
which we must explain the origin of general ideas“. And since 
this induction itself is primarily dependent on’ sense-perception 
—since in fact apart from sense-perception induction cannot 


1 Post. Anal. it. 19, 100*10, οὔτε δὴ ἐνυπάρχουσιν ἀφωρισμέναι al ἕξεις, οὔτ᾽ dx’ 
ἄλλων ἕξεων γίνονται γνωστικωτέρων αλλ᾽ ax’ αἰσθήσεως. 

2 [bid., οἷον ἐν μάχῃ τροπῆς γενομένης ἑνὸς στάντος ἕτερος ἔστη, εἶθ᾽ ἕτερος ἕως ἐπὶ 
ἀρχὴν ἦλθεν, ἡ δὲ ψυχὴ ὑπάρχει τοιαύτη οὖσα οἵα δύνασθαι πάσχειν τοῦτο. 

3 στάντος γὰρ τῶν ἀδιαφόρων ἑνός, πρῶτον μὲν ἐν τῇ ψνχῇ καθόλου, πάλιν ἐν τούτοις 
ἵσταται ἕως ἂν τὰ ἀμερῆ στῇ καὶ τὰ καθόλου οἷον τοιονδὶ ζῷον ἕως ζῴον᾽ καὶ ἐν τούτῳ 
ὡσαύτως. 

4 δῆλον δὴ ὅτι ἡμῖν τὰ πρῶτα ἐπαγωγῇ γνωρίζειν ἀναγκαῖον" καὶ γὰρ καὶ αἴσθησις 
οὕτω τὸ καθόλου ἐμποιεῖ. 
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operate at all—it seems to follow that sense is in the last resort 
the origin of our ideas and our knowledge’. But alongside of 
this emphatic assertion of the value of sense in generating 
knowledge and ideas, comes the ascription of the knowledge of 
the apyai or first principles of our experience to reason. We 
find them so accounted for in the Posterior Analytics*® and in the | 
sixth book of the Ethics. While one chapter asserts that as syllo- 
gism cannot itself supply the principles on which demonstration 
rests induction must discover them, another chapter maintains 
that as neither science nor opinion can supply the principles of 
science, reason itself must be their source’®. 

The contradiction which is here apparent and which is in 
accordance with Aristotle’s general attitude upon the subject 
can only be solved, if it be explicable at all, by a true under- 
standing of his creative reason. It seems no doubt at first 
sight absurd that one and the same writer should assign the 
origin of our ideas, the first beginnings of our knowledge, at 
one time to sense, at another time to reason. But we have 
gone a long way towards reconciling his conflicting statements 
when we understand that a creative reason as the thought which 
makes things, which constructs an intelligible world, is the 
necessary presupposition of sense-perception itself. Nor do 
other passages which might be brought forward in support of 
Aristotle’s sensationalism really conflict with this interpretation. 
No doubt Aristotle says it is impossible to exercise thought 
without the help of a sensuous image—voeiy οὐκ ἔστιν ἄνευ φαν- 
τάσματος--- πὰ the passage might be taken to mean that thought 
itself presupposes a constant sensuous accompaniment as the 


1 Post. Anal. 1. 13, 81>s, ἐπαχθῆναι δὲ μὴ ἔχοντας αἴσθησιν ἀδύνατον᾽ τῶν γὰρ 
aad ἕκαστον ἡ αἴσθησις. 

3 τοοῦς, ἐπεὶ δὲ τῶν περὶ τὴν διάνοιαν ἕξεων αἷς ἀληθείομεν αἱ μὲν ἀεὶ ἀληθεῖς 
εἰσιν, αἱ δὲ ἐπιδέχονται τὸ ψεῦδος. οἷον δόξα καὶ λογισμός, ἀληϑῆ δ᾽ ἀεὶ ἐτιστήμη καὶ νοῦς 
καὶ οὐδὲν ἐπιστήμης ἀκριβέστερον ἄλλο γένος ἣ νοῦς, αἱ δ᾽ ἀρχαὶ τῶν ἀποδείξεων γνωριμώ- 
τεραι, ἐπιστήμη δ᾽ ἅπασα μετὰ λόγον ἐστί, τῶν ἀρχῶν ἐπιστήμη μὲν οὐκ ἂν εἴη" ἐπεὶ δ᾽ 
οὐδὲν ἀληθέστερον ἐνδέχεται εἶναι ἐπιστήμης ἢ νοῦν, νοὺς ἂν εἴη τῶν ἄρχων. 

3 Eth. Nic. Vi. 3, 1139, εἰσὶν ἄρα ἀρχαὶ ἐξ ὧν ὁ συλλογισμὸς ὧν οὐκ ἔστι συλλο- 
“ισμός᾽ ἐπαγωγὴ dpa. VI. 6, 11.4.15, λείπεται νοῦν εἶναι τῶν ἀρχῶν. 
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symbol of its action’. But there is no contradiction in holding 
on the one hand that thought requires for its exercise an object 
suggested by sense and maintaining on the other hand that 
thought requires to illuminate this object in order that it 
may think it. The two points of view, in fact, refer to different 
aspects or stages of the work of knowledge. When Aristotle 
says that it is thought which gives thought its object, he is 
referring to the primary and fundamental act by which a 
conscious mind interprets the universe; when he says that 
thought finds its object in the images of sense and cannot 
operate without them, he is referring to the elaboration in 
discursive thought of the materials so determined by thought. 
Nor does this merely mean that Aristotle gave a subjective 
expression to an objective fact—that he regarded the forms 
of things as impressing themselves dy their own action on the 
reason: or that he wishes us to believe that “it is only in our 
consciousness that the eternal ideas of transient phenomena 
become conscious of themselves :” so that “the creative Nous 
means simply the forms of things acting through the imagination 
on the possibilities of subjective conception’®.” For Aristotle 
says, not that things make thought, but that thought makes 
things: and though he never loses sight of the correspondence 
between the two sides of the relation, so that our thought is 
merely as it were finding z¢sc/f in things, he is none the less 
aware that it is thought which stands first in the universe. 
No doubt it is within the phenomena of sense that the forms 
of reason are to be discovered—éey τοῖς εἴδεσι τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς τὰ 
νοητά é€oti’—but this merely emphasizes the fact that it is 
because phenomena are ¢hought that they are intelligible to 


1 De Ment. τ. 449230, voety οὐκ ἔστιν dvev φαντάσματοτ' συμβαίνει γὰρ τὸ αὐτὸ 
πάθος ἐν τῷ νοεῖν ὅπερ καὶ ἐν τῷ διαγράφειν" ἐκεῖ re γὰρ οὐθὲν προσχρώμενοι τῷ τὸ 
τοσὸν ὡρισμένον εἶναι τὸ τριγώνου, ὅμως γράφομεν ὡρισμένον κατὰ τὸ ποσόν καὶ ὁ νοῶν 
ὡσαύτως, κἂν μὴ ποσὸν von, τίθεται πρὸ ὀμμάτων ποσόν, νοεῖ δ' οὐχ ἣ ποσόν. Cp. 
De An. 111. Jy 431°17, 111, 8, 43278. 

2 Westminster Review for October, 1881. 

3 111. 8, 432°10. 
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sense; that it is in applying themselves to and being embodied 
in our sensuous experience that the ideas of reason gain their 
true import. And though the forms of reason are thus contained 
within the vehicle of sense, it is still reason which is the cause 
and origin of them in things: for the reason is just the con- 
stitutive form which itself determines and applies the forms 
and categories of existence just as the hand is the instrument of 
instruments, the instrument which makes and uses other in- 
struments’. 

What thus holds good of the origin of our ideas generally 
applies also in no less degree to the origin of our ethical 
conceptions. They also are the growth of experience illumi- 
nated by the energy of reason. Ethics indeed must be studied 
by constant reference to personal experience: it is the particular 
fact which must form the starting-point of the moralist: and 
it is just by gradual experience, constant habituation (ἐθισμός) 
that the apyai of conduct must be realized’. For these 
principles are just the motives for which our acts are due: they 
embody themselves in our highest ideals of what is just and true: 
and as it is vice which destroys such principles so it is the 
experience of a moral life which forms and preserves them’*. 
They constitute the major premiss of the practical syllogism by 
which our conduct is determined: and the universal here as 
elsewhere is the product of the inductive process by which 
individuals combine to form a universal truth*. But this 
-is only half of Aristotle’s analysis. It remains further to be 
added that these particulars which thus go to make up the 
universal, require to be fixed and interpreted by reason: and if 
we give the name of αἴσθησις to this apprehension of the 
individual, we must remember that it is also at the same time 


1 43291, ἡ χεὶρ ὄργανόν ἔστιν ὀργάνων καὶ ὁ νοῦς εἶδος εἰδῶν. 

2 Eth. Nic. τι 4,6: 1. 7, 2%. 

3 Eth. Nic. νι. x. 114016, al μὲν yap ἀρχαὶ τῶν πρακτῶν τὸ ov ἕνεκα τὰ πρακτά; 
τῷ δὲ διεφθαρμένῳ δι᾽ ἡδονὴν ἢ λύπην εὐθὺς οὐ φαίνεται ἡ ἀρχὴ...ἔστι γὰρ ἡ κακία 
φθαρτικὴ ἀρχῆς. 

4 VIL II, 4, 1143°4 5 VI. 12, 10, 1144231. 
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an act of reason’. The recognition, in short, of the principles 
of morals is an instantaneous immediate act which resembles 
the direct apprehension of the senses, but it is an act not like 
the perception of the special senses but rather like the mathe- 
matical sense which combines a number of isolated points into 
a particular geometric figure’. 

Reason then, it now only remains to add, is essentially what 
constitutes the individual*. It is no longer dependent on 
bodily conditions like the other cognitive and emotional 
elements in our nature: it is something of a transcendental 
character: something which brings us into connection with 
God himself*. And thus we cannot enquire about the time 
when reason came into existence: as an actualized state, some- 
thing which does not become ἐνέργεια but is essentially itself 
developed, it never began to exist—rather it is coeval with the 
world*®. It is only in its personal application to experience 
that we can apply categories of before and after to it: in itself 
as eternal and unceasing it is outside all relations of time. 

With such thoughts we pass beyond the distinction between 
a creative and a passive reason. For the two it must be re- 
membered are not “two reasons: they are merely different 
modes of viewing the work of reason: and the passive discursive 
reason which Jdecomes everything and applies itself to the 
varying phenomena of experience is capable of such action 
only in so far as its object is determined for it by creative 
reason. And it is therefore unnecessary for Aristotle to 
specialize the reason of which he says that it is introduced ‘from 


Δ ΨΙΊ, rr, 1143>s, ἐκ τῶν καθ᾽ ἕκαστα τὸ καθόλον᾽ τούτων οὖν ἔχειν Set αἴσθησιν, 
αὕτη δ᾽ ἐστὶ νοῦς. 

3 Eth. Nic. Vi. 8, 1141516, ἀντίκειται μὲν δὴ (φρόνησιτ) τῷ νῷ" ὁ μὲν γὰρ νοῦς τῶν 
ὅρων ὧν οὐκ ἔστι λόγος, ἡ δὲ (Ppsvnecs) τοῦ ἐσχάτου, οὗ οὐκ ἔστιν ἐπιστήμη ἀλλ᾽ αἴσθησις, 
οὐχ 7 τῶν ἰδίων, ἀλλ᾽ οἵᾳ αἰσθάνομεθα ὅτι τὸ ἐν τοῖς μαθηματικοῖς ἔσχατον τρίγωνον. 

3 x. 8, 117851: δόξειε δ᾽ ἂν καὶ εἶναι ἕκαστος τοῦτο, εἴπερ τὸ κύριον καὶ ἄμεινον. 

4 Eth. X. 7, 1, 117716, εἴτε θεῖον ὃν καὶ αὐτὸ εἴτε τῶν ἐν ἡμῖν τὸ θειότατον. 

5 Metaph. H. §, 1044°22, ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἔνια ἄνευ γενέσεως καὶ φθορᾶς ἔστι καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν οἷον 
αἱ στιγμαί, εἴπερ εἰσί, καὶ ὅλως τὰ εἴδη καὶ αἱ μορφαί (οὐ γὰρ τὸ λευκὸν γίγνεται ἀλλὰ τὸ 
ξύλον λευκόν). Cp. Teichmiiller, p. 387. 
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without :’ that it does not result from mere physical generation 
in the way that the faculties for sustaining life—the ψυχὴ 
@pemrixn—may be said to do’. No doubt as so introduced 
into the mind this creative reason is only a δύναμις : but the 
first key to understanding Aristotle is to know that δύναμις and 
ἐνέργεια are relative terms: and that what is an ἐνέργεια from 
one aspect may be a δύναμις from another. And thus Aristotle 
may perfectly well say that the different forms of soul must 
exist in man potentially before they do so in actuality” and yet 
hold that it is in potential form that reason as an actual or 
rather an actualizing faculty is present originally in man. 
Such a view at least is perfectly consistent with the view 
of reason as a creative faculty which has been here set forth. 
For the creative reason is just, we have seen, the source of 
those general forms or categories by which a world of sense 
becomes a world for intellect. But of course such categories 
are, to start with, only implicit in experience, they are mere poten- 
tial forms which can be applied to experience: and the ypap- 
ματεῖον of the human mind is at first destitute of anything 
but the forms themselves which, as they first exist in the 
mind, are indeed potentially all things—able to explain and 
interpret all the sensations which things can convey—but 
actually nothing; devoid of any particular content until ex- 
perience provide them with it. 


XII. THE WILL AND PRACTICAL REASON. 


The analysis of man as a cognitive and intellectual being is 
followed immediately in Aristotle by the account of him as an 
active and conative being: and the theory of knowing determines 
directly his theory of acting. It might have been expected that 


1 De Gen. An. il. 3, 73627, λείπεται δὲ τὸν νοῦν μόνον θύραθεν ἐπεισιέναι καὶ θεῖον 
εἶναι μόνον" οὐθὲν γὰρ αὐτοῦ τῇ ἐνεργείᾳ κοινωνεῖ σωματικὴ ἐνέργεια. 
2. [bid. γϑΔ2όνις. 
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an intermediate stage would have been discussed, and that be- 
fore proceeding to analyze man as an active being he would 
have treated him as emotional. But neither in the Psychology 
nor in the Eé/ics does Aristotle give us any account of the 
feelings as such. It is the powers and faculties not the suscepti- 
bilities of man with which he is occupied: and among such 
δυνάμεις no place is left for the - πάθη or emotions. At the 
beginning indeed of the treatise, these feelings had excited con- 
siderable interest in Aristotle: their semi-bodily character had 
seemed to him to suggest some of the most difficult questions 
which he would have to discuss. The feelings he saw were 
always materialized notions (λόγοι ἔνυλοι) and could only be 
described correctly when explained not merely from the stand- 
point of the physicist or physiologist, but also from that of the 
dialectician or metaphysician. But the conception of soul asa 
first entelechy or perfect realization left, it would seem, no op- 
portunity for treating of the feelings. Man is an emotional 
being simply in so far as he is a sensitive or perceptive being’: 
and there is no definite phase of life which we can speak of as 
having a pathetic or emotional soul. 

It is to the Rhetoric and Ethics that we must go if we would 
find out what little Aristotle has said on the subject of the 
feelings. Even in these treatises what we find is not any sys- 
tematic exposition of the feelings but simply a description of 
some aspects of them. What we have in the Riecforic is a popu- 
lar delineation of some of the more obvious feelings to which we 
are subject: the Et/ics gives us an analysis of the universal con- 
comitants of all feelings. These concomitants are pleasure and 
pain : feelings in fact are just the states which are followed by 
pleasure and pain®, And of pleasure and pain Plato had given 
amore than usually exhaustive account. Pleasure, he had ex- 
plained, arose from the πλήρωσις, the filling up and satis- 

111. 3, 413523, ὅπου μὲν sap αἴσθησις, καὶ λύπη τε καὶ ἡδονή, ὅπον δὲ ταῦτα, ἐξ 
ἀνάγκης καὶ ἐπιθυμία. 


2 Eth. Nic. 11. 4, 1105021, λέγω δὲ πάθη μὲν ἐπιθυμίαν, ὀργήν, φόβον, θράσος, 
φθόνον, χαράν, φιλίαν, μῖσος, πόθον, ζῆλον, ἔλεον, ὅλως οἷς ἕπεται ἡδονὴ ἢ λύπη. 
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faction of a preceding state of deficiency; pain on the other 
hand was just the sense of want and deficiency, ἔνδεια. And 
though the explanation was suggested by and referred directly 
to the bodily pleasures it was still held by its author to apply 
also to the higher pleasures as similarly the answer to a sense of 
want which was waiting to be replenished by intellectual nourish- 
ment. Pleasure accordingly was always a γένεσις, a process 
towards the normal condition of a subject, and therefore as such 
never in itself an end. And the theory had consequently re- 
ceived a moral application as shewing, by the absence of finality 
from pleasure, that pleasure, taken by itself, could not be the end 
of life. It is similarly from a moral point of view that Aristotle 
analyses pleasure; and his immediate object is to shew that 
the argument which maintains that pleasure cannot be the susm- 
mun bonum, because of its being a mere process towards an end, 
is unsatisfactory. Rather, he maintains, pleasure is an évép- 
yeca : it arises from the free play, the unimpeded, unthwarted 
_ operation of our faculties: it results from the contact of a 
perfectly acting organ with an appropriate object just as pain 
is on the contrary the result of thwarted constrained action 
on the part of either a sensitive or intellectual faculty’. 

Of such pleasure and pain the importance in the economy of 
man’s nature is that it is just through them that man -passes 
from the state of a merely cognitive and intellectual and begins 
to be a moral and active being: “it is when the sense perceives 
something as pleasant or painful that the mind affirms or denies 
it—that it pursues it or avoids it®.” Aristotle in fact is fond’ 


1 Eth. Nic. Vil. 12, 1123°13, διὸ καὶ ov καλώς ἔχει τὸ αἰσθητὴν γένεσιν φάσαι εἶναι 
τὴν ἡδονήν, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον λεκτέον ἐνέργειαν τῆς κατὰ φύσιν ἕξεως, ἀντὶ δὲ τοῦ αἰσθητὴν 
ἀνεμπόδιστον. Cp. Eth. Nic. X. 4, 1174°20: κατὰ πᾶσαν αἴσθησίν ἐστιν ἡδονή, ὁμοίως 
δὲ καὶ διάνοιαν καὶ θεωρίαν. ἡδίστη δ᾽ ἡ τελειοτάτη, τελειοτάτη δ᾽ ἡ τοῦ εὖ ἔχοντος πρὸς 
τὸ σποιδαιότατον τῶν ὑφ᾽ αὐτήν. The Rhetoric contents itself with the popular theory 
criticised in the Ethics, o. Rhet. 1. 11, 1369°33: ὑποκείσθω δ᾽ ἡμῖν εἶναι τὴν ἡδονὴν 
κίνησίν Twa τῆς ψυχῆς καὶ κατάστασιν ἀθρόαν καὶ αἰσθητὴν εἰς THY ὑπάρχοισαν φύσιν, 
λύπην δὲ τοὐναντίον. 

3 II. 5, 2, 431°S, τὸ μὲν οὖν αἰσθάνεσθαι ὅμοιον τῷ φάναι μόνον καὶ νοεῖν ὅταν δὲ 
ἡδὺ ἢ λυπηρόν, οἷον καταφᾶσα 7 ἀποφᾶσα huxe ἣ φεύγει. 
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of pointing out the correspondence between the practical and 
the speculative side of human nature. What is in the speculative 
intellectual sphere truth and error, is in the moral and practical 
good and evil: what is in the one affirmation and negation is in 
the other pursuit and avoidance’, Pleasure and pain in fact 
form distinctively the field of Ethics: and the especial weak- 
ness in Socrates’ intellectual apprehension of Ethics is just the 
fact that he left no room for the effect of the πάθη in in- 
fluencing conduct’®. 

But while our feelings of pleasure and pain are thus the phe- 
nomena on which our moral and active life reposes, they do not 
enter into our life as mere feelings, as mere natural tendencies or 
unformed susceptibilities. The same constructive work, as intel- 
lectually translates a mere sensitive impression into a real object 
of cognition, displays itself also in building up the motives which 
ultimately constitute our wills, and the practical reason is shortly 
nothing but the intellectual reason applied to explain and create 
action. The sensuous images of φαντασία which suggest our 
action are really little else than mere sensations; it is only when 
the mind proceeds to view them as good or evil that it pursues 
or avoids them®. Thus the sensitive or emotional capacities of 
our nature are but the material substratum, the ὕλη of our moral 
experience. To construct a moral world we must ¢rans/ate the 
sensitive into the rational, the phenomenal into the real, just as 
we require to do in order to build up an intelligible world; 
we must think the materials which sense supplies and discover 
in them the general forms or ideal truths which underlie them‘. 
And though the practical reason never carries on its work with- 
out the help of images of sense, these images themselves are no 


1 Eth. Vit. 2,1139%21, ἔστι δ᾽ ὅπερ ἐν διανοίᾳ κατάφασις καὶ ἀπόφασις, τοῦτ᾽ ἐν 
ὀρέξει δίωξις καὶ φνγή. 

3 Mag. Mor. 1182°22, συμβαίνει οὖν αὐτῷ ἐπιστήμας ποιοῦντι τὰς ἀρετὰς ἀναιρεῖν τὸ 
ἄλογον μέρος τῆς ψυχῆς, τοῦτο δὲ ποιῶν ἀναιρεῖ καὶ πάθος καὶ ἦθος. 

S πὶ 7, 431Ὁ14, τῇ δὲ διανοητικῇ ψυχῇ τὰ φαντάσματα οἷον αἰσθήματα ὑπάρχει" 
ὅταν δὲ ἀγαθὸν ἢ κακὸν φήσῃ ἣ ἀποφήση φεύγει ἣ διώκει. 

δ 43102, τὰ μὲν οὖν εἴδη τὸ νοητικὸν ἐν τοῖς φαντάσμασι νοεῖ. 
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more the practical reason itself than the air which forms the 
medium and condition of eyesight constitutes the pupil’. 

The motive or conative aspect of the soul thus includes two 
main factors which require to act in unison in order that action 
may result. And thus a δύναμις like this conative power 
just shews the weakness of a system of mental faculties. One 
element which enters into it belongs to the sphere of the rational, 
another falls within the limits of the irrational’. The real truth 
is that desire and reason must co-operate in order that a moral 
conclusion may be carried into effect: in the language of the 
Ethics, moral choice or προαίρεσις may be described as either 
vous opextixos reason stimulated by desire, or ὄρεξις διανοητικὴ 
desire guided by understanding’. 

This conception of the will, or (if the term be disapproved) the 
origin of moral decision is explained for us by what Aristotle 
tells us in the Psychology itself about the springs of action. The 
spring of action cannot, he there shews at length, be found either 
in mere animal processes of vegetation and nutrition which con- 
tain no conception of an end at which they aim, or in the 
faculties of sense which often exist without the concomitant of 
any tendency to spontaneous action, or even in the purely 
cognitive reason which is as such impotent to produce any 
effect upon the feelings or even to counteract their influence‘. 
And here the £¢t/ics itself comes in in turn to expand and 
interpret these remarks. The merely logical understanding, say's 
the writer in the sixth book, never leads to action®. But if 
reason as reasoning be thus powerless to influence and shape the 
will, as little can mere animal appetite produce this end. For 
appetite is merely affected by what is pleasant and painful—and 

1 431%17, ὥσπερ ὁ ἀὴρ τὴν κόρην τοιανδὶ ἐποίησεν, αὐτὴ δ᾽ ἕτερον. 

5. IM. 9, 4325 5. 

3 Σιά. Nic. νι. 2. 

4 De An. 111. 9, 432°26, ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ τὸ λογιστικὸν καὶ ὁ καλούμενος vous ἐστὶν ὁ 
κιγῶν" ὁ μὲν γὰρ ϑεωρητικὸς οὐϑὲν νοεῖ πρακτόν... ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὅταν θεωρῇ τι τοιοῦτον, 39 
κελεύει φεύγειν ἢ διώκειν, οἷον πολλάκις διανοεῖται φοβερὸν τι ἢ ἡδύ, οὐ κελεύει Se 


φοβεῖσϑαι. 
5 Ela. Nic. Vi. 2. 1303. 
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before pleasure and pain have come to be elements in moral 
action they must have been translated into good and evil’. But 
to be so translated, the promptings of appetite must have been 
determined by an object and end which thought alone can con- 
tribute. The faculty of desire does not and cannot operate 
without the presentation of a mental image to consciousness 
(ὁρεκτικὸν δὲ οὐκ avev φαντασίας 433°28): it is only by being 
made an object of thought or by being presented by imagination 
before the mind that the object of desire comes to determine 
conduct (τὸ ὀρεκτὸν κινεῖ ov κινούμενον τῷ νοηθῆναι ἢ φαντασθῆ- 
vat 433°12). And in the language of the exoteric psychology of 
the λές, it is only in so far as appetite is participant in reason 
(λόγον μέτεχον) that it provides a basis for the exercise of 
virtue. 

What however neither reason alone nor desire alone can 
effect is produced by the two when acting in cooperation. But 
Aristotle as usual perplexes us by one of those provoking 
contradictions which seem at first at variance with the rest of his 
system. Not only, we are told, is it thought or reason acting 
with desire that can stimulate to action—imagination some- 
times takes the place of thought®. Yet the difficulty so caused 
is removed when we remember that Aristotle is speaking 
here of the forces which lead to action generally: he simply 
means that in the animal world as such the pictures of sense 
take the place of reason, and man, when he subsides into his 
purely animal nature, similarly follows the lead of his senses. 
But the difference is that the animal is restricted to these 
pictures of a purely sensuous experience and is unconscious 
of any higher ideal: man on the other hand cannot be merely 


1 Eth. Nic. Ul. 3, ταα1517, ἡ μὲν ἐπιθυμία ἡδέος καὶ ἐπιλύπον, ἡ προαίρεσις δ᾽ οὔτε 
λυπηροῦ οὔθ᾽ ἡδέος. ᾿ 

3 III. 10, 433°9, φαίνεται δέ γε δύο ταῦτα κινοῦντα, ἢ ὄρεξις ἢ νοῦς, εἴ τις τὴν 
φαντασίαν τιθείη ὡς νὀησίν τινα. Cp. De Motu Animal. 700°17 : ὁρῶμεν δὲ τὰ κινοῦντα 
τὸ ζῷον διάνοιαν καὶ φαντασίαν καὶ προαίρεσιν καὶ βούλησιν καὶ ἐπιθυμίαν. ταῦτα δὲ 
πάντα ἀνάγεται εἰς νοῦν καὶ ὄρεξιν᾽" καὶ γὰρ ἡ φαντασία καὶ ἡ αἴσθησις τὴν αὐτὴν τῷ νῷ 
χώραν ἔχουσιν. 
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an animal, and even in following the lead of sense is conscious 
of a superior faculty—a faculty which necessarily ‘thinks the 
sensuous image and brings it into connection with his past 
experience’. For deliberation, the weighing of different and 
divergent courses of conduct, is only possible on the assumption 
that we can measure the competing motives and form one 
conception out of several pictures of sensuous experience’. 

The doctrine of the practical syllogism illustrates still further 
Aristotle’s conception of the relation of reason to desire in deter- 
mining conduct. Action, according to such logical analysis, 
resolves itself into a universal major and a particular minor, out 
of which some action or other follows as conclusion. In sucha 
syllogism, the major is of course the general moral imperative— 
the conception of some end or other as the thing it is desirable 
to do; the minor, on the other hand, applies this general concep- 
tion of what is good to some particular person or some individual 
object*. According to one of the examples given in the Evhics, 
the major says everything sweet should be tasted, the minor this 
particular thing is sweet ; and, if there be no antagonistic syllo- 
gism, the sweet thing in question must be tasted. But there 
is no disjunction between the elements which thus enter into 
our moral determinations. It is reason—practical reason—which 
has to do with the constitution both of the major and of the 

1 Eth. Nic. Vil. 3, 12473, διὰ τοῦτο τὰ θηρία οὐκ ἀκρατῆ ὅτι οὐκ ἔχει τῶν καθόλου 
ὑπόληψιν, ἀλλὰ τῶν καθ᾽ ἕκαστα φαντασίαν καὶ μνήμην. 

3 IIT. 11, 4340, καὶ ἀνάγκη ἑνὶ μετρεῖν" τὸ μεῖζον γὰρ διωκει, core ξίναται ἕν ἐκ 
πλειόνων φαντασμάτων ποιεῖν. 

3 De An. Ut. 11, 434216, ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἡ μὲν καθόλου ὑπόληψις καὶ λόγος, ἡ δὲ τοῦ καθ᾽ 
ἕκαστα (ἡ μὲν γὰρ λέγει ὅτι δεῖ τὸν τοιοῦτον τὸ τοιόνδε πράττειν ἡ δὲ ὅτι τόδε τὸ γῦν 
τοιόνδε, κἀγὼ δὲ τοιόσδε) ἤδη αἴτη κινεῖ ἡ δόξα, οὐχ ἡ καθόλου. ἢ ἄμφω ἀλλ᾽ ἡ μὲν ἡἠρε- 
μοῦσα μᾶλλον, ἡ δ᾽ of. Thus, it should be noticed, both the major and the minor 
premiss may have either an objective or a subjective reference. Cp. £¢A. Vic. VIL. 
3, 6, 114724, διαφέρει δὲ καὶ τὸ καθόλου. The practical syllogism is also explained v1. 
12, 10, 1144236: VI. 3, 9. and De Volts Animal. 701*32. ποτέον μοι, ἡ ἐπιθυμία λέγει 
τοδὶ δὲ ποτὸν ἡ αἴσθησις εἶπεν ἣ ἡ φαντασία ἢ ὁ νοῖς. εὐθὺς πίνει. οὕτως μὲν οὖν ἐπὶ 
τὸ κινεῖσθαι καὶ πράττειν τὰ ζῷα ὁρμῶσι, τῆς μὲν ἐσχάτης αἰτίας τοῦ κινεῖσθαι ὀρέξεως 
οὔσης, ταύτης δὲ γινομένης ἣ δι᾿ αἰσθήσεως ἣ διὰ φαντασίας καὶ νοήσεως. The way in 
which here ἐπιθυμέα is made the source of ἃ general imperative evidences the spurious 
character of the treatise. 
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minor premiss: it is an intuition of reason, acting as directly as 
the perceptive act, which interprets the particular instance, and 
which combines these instances into a universal law. Reason 
deals at once with the ultimates of universality and the ultimates 
of particularity ; it is at once the beginning and the end of our 
moral reasoning’. And thus there comes to be a real unity 
between reason and desire in determining conduct. The uni- 
versal law of what is desirable and good is, in a sense, fixed and 
stationary, while the minor premiss—the particular application 
of this maxim—is subject to movement, and passes under the 
influence of desire from one universal to another: the particular 
proposition ‘this thing is sweet’ may attach itself either to the 
major—‘everything sweet should be tasted,’or its contrary ‘nothing 
sweet should be tasted.’ But the actual moral act displays to 
us nothing of this difference. The stationary universal of reason 
and the particular direction of desire are merely different aspects 
of one and the same process—a process which Aristotle effec- 
tively compares to the action of a ball-and-socket joint (γεγγλυ- 
pos). In such a joint one part seems to be reaching forward, 
while another remains immovable in its position: (ἕλξις) attrac- 
tion and impulsion (ὦσις) combine to produce the action which 
results’, But just as in such a case the distinction between the 
two sides of the movement is one only of aspect, so that we can 
hardly say where the joint ceases to attract and begins to 
propel, so similarly in moral active reason and desire, the 
stationary and the impulsive factors unite in one common aim 
determined by an ideal of reason. 

Reason thus appears as the ultimate basis of our moral, just 
as we saw it was also of our intellectual, life. For the true 
object of consciousness in this union of desire and reason 
is not two objects—one of desire, another of reason—it is one 


1 Eth. Nic. Vi. 11, 4, καὶ ὁ νοῦς τῶν ἐσχάτων ἐπ᾽ ἀμφότερα... διὰ καὶ ἀρχὴ καὶ 
τέλος νοῦς. 

2 De An. Ml. το, 433221, τὸ κινοῦν ὀργανικῶς. ὅπου ἀρχὴ καὶ τελευτὴ τὸ αὐτὸ οἷον 
ὁ γιγγλυμόφτ᾽ ἐνταῦϑα yap τὸ κυρτὸν καὶ τὸ κοῖλον τὸ μὲν τελευτὴ τὸ δ᾽ ἀρχὴ K.T.A. 
Readers of Teichmiiller’s highly suggestive volume (Praxtische Vernunyst) will 
_ see how much I am indebted to him in this interpretation. See p. 210. 
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single common force which finally becomes the principle of 
action*. And when we ask how this object of our final wish is 
framed, the answer must be, that it is so through the agency 
of reason. Ultimately, and transcendentally in fact, there is no 
difference between the object of thought and the object of 
wish; the βουλητὸν and the νοητὸν are merely different aspects 
of one and the same great generality. Even in our own ex- 
perience it is thought which determines desire: and the principle 
and starting-point of conduct turns out to be an exercise of 
reason*, And when Aristotle proceeds to state more definitely 
what is this object of perfect wish which thus determines and 
regulates our natural desires, he becomes still more of an idealist. 
For while the object of wish to any individual is but the ap- 
parent and relative good, still to a perfect man it is the absolute 
ideal good: and the aim of life comes to be an attempt to make 
our practical views in life elevate themselves to the full height of 
the absolute ideal of goodness’. It would take us outside 
psychology to develope these views further here. But it shews 
us once more the correspondence between the cognitive and 
- ethical philosophy of Aristotle. The same writer who repro- 
duces Plato’s idea of good as the constructive reason which gives 
both knowledge and reality to thirgs, now finds the determining 
aim of conduct in an absolute ideal which constitutes the pattern 
to which morality must raise itself. 


XIII. GENERAL ESTIMATE. 


The unsatisfactory character of many of Aristotle’s psyvcho- 
‘logical results is probably apparent to most readers. In follow- 
ing his account of our mental processes we are brought face 


Δ IIT. 10, 433°20, ὃν δή τι τὸ κινοῦν τὸ ὀρεκτὸν. 

3 ἸκιαδΆ. A. 7, 1072%29, dpeyoueda δὲ διότι δοκεῖ μᾶλλον ἢ δοκεῖ διότι ὀρεγόμεδα. 
ἀρχὴ δὲ ἡ νόησις. . 

3 Eth. Nic. WW. 4, 1113°22, dpa φατέον aw\ws μὲν καὶ κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν βουλητὸν εἶναι 
τἀγαθόν, ἑκάστῳ δὲ τὸ φαυόμενον; 
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to face with the same defects as also with the same merits as 
meet us in his other works. There is the same picture of 
a thinker who is distracted between two solutions of a question, 
who indulges in what at first sight are the most palpable con- 
tradictions and who leaves us without any satisfactory solution 
of the difficulties which he raises. The result might have been 
different had Aristotle sought to develope instead of merely 
seeking to criticise the Platonic idealism, and while noting the 
imperfections of Plato’s theory, tried to correct and complete 
those points in the spirit of Plato himself. He chose instead 
to put himself in opposition to the teaching of his master and 
preferred (speaking generally) to state his views in such a form 
as would bring them into sharpest antagonism to the Platonic 
doctrines. Meanwhile however the mantle of the master had 
descended even on the pupil who set himself to oppose his 
teaching: and the Aristotelian Anti-Platonism became itself 
a phase of Platonism. But this fact is constantly obscured by 
the phraseology in which Aristotle is led to state his results. 
And thus the unity by which Aristotle really tries to reconcile 
matter and form, individual and universal, the world and God, 
sense and reason, the material and the spiritual, is one which 
we must discover for ourselves rather than expect to find in 
Aristotle himself. 

This unifying link between complementary or antagonistic 
conceptions is what a modern reader will assuredly most de- 
Siderate in Aristotle. Aristotle himself no doubt sees clearly 
enough the defects of the Platonic Psychology with its doctrine 
of locally separated faculties. But what inner unity is there 
in Aristotle's own theory? How does body become soul, 
how does a merely material organization become a spiritual 
agency, 15 a question which Aristotle only very partially solves 
by his view of soul as the truth or reality of body. And 
when we examine the different faculties of the soul, a like 
want of unity in the soul itself strikes us. No hint is given 
of a continuous development of one faculty from the other. 
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The perceptive powers presuppose the vegetative, the rational 
presuppose the perceptive and imaginative: but how the one 
leads to the other is a question on which Aristotle tells us 
little. And how—a defect which Zeller has especially empha- 
sized—how does this congeries of faculties resolve itself into 
a personal self, an individual me? We need perhaps hardly 
be astonished that Aristotle does not directly answer this 
question. Ideas develope themselves but slowly in the history 
of thought: and the conception of a personal, isolated and yet 
universal, self had not been grasped by the philosophers of 
antiquity. Reason is no doubt, as we have seen, said to be this 
self: but Reason as conceived by Aristotle seems, as destitute 
of any memory of the past and as unaffected by the experiences 
of life, to be without that attribute of consciousness which 
would seem necessary to the conception of self. Such criticism 
is perhaps of somewhat doctrinaire a type, since what applies 
to reason as creative is true as we have seen only of a phase 
of reason, and does not interfere with the exercise of con- 
sciousness in its application to phenomena. Yet it remains 
’ none the less true that Aristotle’s theory of reason is full of 
difficulties which we indeed may try to solve but which are 
certainly not solved in Aristotle's own writings. 

The number of these difficulties might easily be increased : 
and though, as we have seen, some of them are not so great 
as they at first sight appear, it is impossible to blind our eyes 
- to the real nature of very many of them. But in place of 
pointing out defects, it is a pleasanter and perhaps more use‘ul 
task to enumerate the really important truths which Aristotle’s 
psychological treatise may be allowed to teach us. (1) To begin 
with, Aristotle was the first who constituted Psychology into 
a special science. He mapped out the phenomena of mind as 
the subject of a particular ἱστορία: and gave a definite turn 
to the humanitarian studies of Socrates by shewing that the 
knowledge of man involved particularly a knowledge of the 
nature of man’s ψυχή. But (2) while holding that psychology 
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was to be studied as an independent science, Aristotle further 
saw that the study of soul could not be successfully conducted 
so long as it was confined exclusively to the human manifesta- 
tion of it. Man’s ψυχή in fact Aristotle found was simply one 
phase of that general tendency which nature at each stage of 
life displayed—a tendency to concentrate the specific functional 
activity of that stage in some definite form. And the law of 
such stages of life was, he found, one of regular subordination, 
so that the faculties of thought implied the possession of the 
faculties of sense and these again the faculties of nutrition. 
Thus (3) he called attention to the semi-physiological and cor- 
poreal character of some mental phenomena: he was especially 
struck by the material bodily side of the feelings: and he 
maintained that the body was not to be studied as an abstract 
entity but with particular reference to the bodily organization 
adapted to it. (4) He recognized and yet partially solved this 


͵ 


dualism in man’s nature by his own definition of the ψυχή 85. 


the implicit realization or truth of body. While unable fully 
to explain the union of the antithesis he yet shewed that soul 
and body were not so much two contradictory forces as two 
complementary counterparts in human nature. But (5) he did 
not merely content himself with such an abstract explanation of 
man’s ψυχή ; he expanded and illustrated it by an enumeration 
of the different stages in the development of this soul from lower 
to higher forms; and by his explanation of the relation of these 
faculties to one another he advanced considerably beyond the 
standpoint of Plato. (6) He sketched with considerable success 
the object, organs and operations of the several senses: his 
analysis of sound and colour especially deserves notice for its 
anticipation of modern research. But (7) he also shewed the 
need of rising above sense in order to explain its intimations. 
His theory of a central or common sense, though mistaken in 
ascribing to sense what sense as such is unable to bestow—the 
distinction, comparison and interpretation of sensations—directs 
attention nevertheless to the presuppositions of every purely 
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sensational system of cognition. And the unity of consciousness 
which he claims for the exercise of sense goes some way in ex- 
plaining how the different faculties of soul become an indivisible 
personal self. Still more is this brought out (8) in his 
theory of a creative reason as the presupposition of the 
exercise of ordinary thought. .For fragmentary though the 
theory is, it is nevertheless an emphatic assertion of the 
priority of thought to matter in the universe. How, Aristotle 
finds himself obliged to ask, does thought think things, how does 
an immaterial force come to receive and know material phe- 
nomena. And his answer is, as we have seen, that thought 
knows and thinks things only in so far as things are thought, so 
far as they are the work of reason, so that our subjective 
thought is but finding ἐπε in outward things. Lastly, 
(9) Aristotle’s theory of will forms a natural pendant to this 
same theory of reason. In place of the vague unsatisfactory 
conception of θυμός in Plato, we find the will conceived not 
as a single faculty but as the consilience of reason and feeling ; 
while at the same time Aristotle never loses sight of the fact 
‘that mere appetite as such does not lead to action, but requires 
to be constituted by thought as a rational desire before it can 
issue in conduct. 

Psychological research has made great progress since the 
days of Aristotle. He would have been surprised to find that 
the association of ideas which he noticed so casually had been 
- constituted by some into a universal key to the whole mental 
furniture of man, or that the higher mental processes no less 
than the lower had been resolved into the answer to an external 
stimulus—into that same conception of ‘suffering’ and imprint- 
receiving which he himself regarded as applicable to all but 
the highest exercise of thought. No true student of. his writings 
will seek to discover these or other modern developments in 
his writings. But in his conception of the relation of soul 
and body, in his theory of a central sense and his intuitions 
of a creative reason, he left behind him lessons which no psy- 
chologist can afford to disregard. 
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§: Tov καλῶν καὶ τιμίων τὴν εἴδησιν ὑπολαμβάνοντες, 40: 
μᾶλλον δ᾽ ἑτέραν ἑτέρας 7 κατ᾽ ἀκρίβειαν ἡ τῷ βελτιόνων 
‘ ’ 3 3 , “~ ) “~ 
τε καὶ θαυμασιωτέρων εἶναι, δι᾽ ἀμφότερα ταῦτα τὴν THs 
΄ι e ’ 9 ’ aA 9 ’ ’ ~ ‘ A 
ψυχῆς ἱστορίαν εὐλόγως av ἐν πρώτοις τιθείημεν. δοκεῖ δὲ καὶ 
πρὸς ἀλήθειαν ἅπασαν ἡ γνῶσις αὐτῆς μεγάλα συμβαλ- 5 
λεσθαι, μάλιστα δὲ πρὸς τὴν φύσιν" ἔστι γὰρ οἷον ἀρχὴ 
τῶν ζῴων. ἐπιζητοῦμεν δὲ θεωρῆσαι καὶ γνῶναι τήν τε 
φύσιν αὐτῆς καὶ τὴν οὐσίαν, εἶθ᾽ ὅσα συμβέβηκε περὶ αὐτήν: 
ὧν τὰ μὲν ἴδια πάθη τῆς ψυχῆς εἶναι δοκεῖ, τὰ δὲ δι 
§ 2 ἐκείνην καὶ τοῖς ζῴοις ὑπάρχειν. πάντῃ δὲ πάντως ἐστὶ τῶν το 
χαλεπωτάτων λαβεῖν τινὰ πίστιν περὶ αὐτῆς. καὶ γὰρ ὄντος 
κοινοῦ τοῦ ζητήματος πολλοῖς ἑτέροις, λέγω δὲ τοῦ περὶ 
. A 3 e ᾿ Α δ. Ὁ9 φρϑο,ινν"» td o > 
τὴν οὐσίαν Kai τὸ Ti ἐστι, τάχ᾽ av τῳ δόξειε pia τις εἶναι 
μέθοδος κατὰ πάντων περὶ ὧν βουλόμεθα γνῶναι τὴν 
3. reom.E Tor. |] ταῦτα om. E Tor. {| τὴν τῆι] τὴν rept τῆς E. Tor. 


g- δι᾽ ἐκείνην) cows y. 10. δὲ καὶ πάντως STUVWy. 12. ζητήματος καὶ 
πολλοῖς STUVW Tor. 13. τὸ] τοῦ SVWX Bekk. Trend. 
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BOOK FIRST. 


CHAPTER I. 


The acquisition of knowledge is, we conceive, always 
something high and honourable: but one form of knowledge 
is superior to another either in virtue of the self-contained 
simplicity of its truths or by the greater dignity and won- 
drousness of its contents: and on both these grounds ‘the 
investigation of the soul might with justice claim a foremost 
place. And, besides, the knowledge of it is thought to have 
important bearings on truth generally and especially on nature: 
for soul is as it were the prime factor in animal existence. 

The object of our enquiry is to observe and to discover 
both the historical development and the essential nature of 
the soul, and further to find out the phenomena occurring in 
connection with it—phenomena of which some are thought to 
be affections peculiar to the soul itself, others, while owing 
their existence to the soul, are thought to belong to the animal 
_ Mature taken as a whole. By far in every way the greatest 

difficulty connected with it is that of reaching some certainty 
about it. The object of investigation is, it is true, the same 
here as it is in many other subjects—it is, that is, the question 
of the essential notion and of the generic character. It 
might therefore be supposed that there is some one com- 
mon method applicable to all objects of which we wish to 

I—2 
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οὐσίαν, ὥσπερ καὶ τῶν κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς ἰδίων ἀπόδειξις, 15 
9 id “A » a ld ’ > A , 9 ’ 
ὦστε ζητητέον ἂν εἴη τὴν μέθοδον ταύτην. εἰ δὲ μή ἐστι μία 
4 Q ld Q A ’ > ἂν ’ 
τις καὶ κοινὴ μέθοδος περὶ τὸ τί ἐστιν, ἔτι χαλεπώτερον 
’ Qa ”~ a “ ~ “ 4 
γίνεται τὸ πραγματευθῆναι. δεήσει yap λαβεῖν περὶ ἕκα- 
στον τίς ὁ τρόπος. ἐὰν δὲ φανερὸν ἦ, πότερον ἀπόδειξίς 
τίς ἐστιν ἡ διαίρεσις ἣ Kai τις ἄλλη μέθοδος, ἔτι πολλὰς 20 
ἀπορίας ἔχει καὶ πλάνας ἐκ τίνων δεῖ ζητεῖν: ἄλλαι γὰρ 
δ 3 ἄλλων ἀρχαί, καθάπερ ἀριθμῶν καὶ ἐπιπέδων. πρῶτον δ᾽ 
» > a ~ 9 , κι a ‘ oo , 
ἴσως ἀναγκαῖον διελεῖν ἐν τίνι τῶν γενῶν καὶ τί ἐστι, λέγω 
δὲ πότερον τόδε τι καὶ οὐσία ἡ ποιὸν ἢ ποσὸν ἢ καί τις 
ἄλλη τῶν διαιρεθεισῶν κατηγοριῶν" ἔτι δὲ πότερον τῶν ἐν 25 
δυνάμει ὄντων ἡ μάλλον ἐντελέχειά τις" διαφέρει yap ov τι 
δ 4 σμικρόν. σκεπτέον δὲ καὶ εἰ μεριστὴ 7) ἀμερής, καὶ πότερον 4ς 
ε A ΄ Qa a ¥ > NB Q ε ΄ ld 
ὁμοειδὴς ἅπασα ψυχὴ ἣ οὔ" εἰ δὲ μὴ ὁμοειδής, πότερον 
εἴδει διαφέρουσιν ἡ γένει. νῦν μὲν γὰρ οἱ λέγοντες καὶ ζη- 
~ 4 ~ Q ~ 5 4 ’ 9 9 > 
TOUTES περὶ ψυχῆς περὶ τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης μόνης ἐοίκασιν ἐπι- 
ὃ 5 σκοπεῖν. εὐλαβητέον δ᾽ ὅπως μὴ λανθάνῃ πότερον εἷς ὁ λόγος 5 
> « > , ’ ’ a φ 4 φ [ὦ 
αὐτῆς ἐστί, καθάπερ ζῴου, ἡ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἕτερος, οἷον ἵππου, 
κυνός, ἀνθρώπου, θεοῦ, τὸ δὲ ζῷον τὸ καθόλον nro οὐθέν 
3 a @ . ¢ ’ N a » a » - δι 
ἐστιν ἣ ὕστερον᾽ ὁμοίως δὲ κἂν εἴ τι κοινὸν ἄλλο κατηγοροῖτο. 
86 ἔτι δ᾽ εἰ μὴ πολλαὶ ψυχαὶ ἀλλὰ μόρια, πότερον δεῖ ζη- 
ts. ἀπόδειξιν Bekk. SUWX. 11. περὶ τὸ] περὶ τοῦ STUWX. 19. ὅταν 
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discover the essential nature, just as deductive argument 
traces out the properties dependent on the genus: and in 
this case we should have to seek the method in question. 
But if there be no one common method for finding out the 
generic character, our procedure becomes still more difficult, 
as it will then be necessary to settle with regard to each 
subject of investigation what is the method of enquiry which 
is appropriate to it. And even if it were clear whether some 
deductive argument or Platonic division or some other method 
were the right one to apply, yet even so the question from 
what points we should begin our enquiry is one which offers 
many difficulties and leaves much room for divergent views, 
because different conceptions have different fundamental prin- 
ciples, as we see in the difference between the elementary ideas 
of arithmetic and those of geometry. 

The first point however which demands our attention is 
to determine in which of the higher classes soul is included 
and what is its generic character—whether, in other words, 
it is an individual thing and real substance or a quality or 
quantity or any other of the categories as they have been 
distinguished. We must further ask whether it belongs to 
the class of potentialities or is rather a completed actuality— 
two conceptions between which there is no small difference. 
Another question, we shall have to ask, is whether it is 
divisible or free from parts, and whether again all souls are 
homogeneous or not; and if not homogeneous, whether it 
is specifically or generically that they differ: for at present 
writers who investigate the soul seem to confine their obser- 
vations to the soul of man alone. - Special care must be taken 
to discover whether there is one definition comprehending all 
the different forms of soul just as the definition of animal 
applies to all particular animals, or whether the definition is 
different in respect of each individual species: just as if for 
example we were to allow a definition of horse, dog, man 
and God, but should assert that the universal ‘animal’ either 
signifies no actually existing thing or is posterior to the par- 
ticular species, this also holding good of any other common 
term. Should it however be ascertained that there are not 
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τεῖν πρότερον τὴν ὅλην ψυχὴν ἡ τὰ μόρια. χαλεπὸν δὲ καὶ το 
τούτων διορίσαι ποῖα πέφυκεν ἕτερα ἀλλήλων, καὶ πότερον 
4 , 4 a , . » 2 a e 8 
τὰ μόρια χρὴ ζητεῖν πρότερον ἣ τὰ ἔργα αὐτῶν, οἷον τὸ 
“ a ΔΙ ”“ Q \ 9 ’ a δ" > 4 ε , 
νοεῖν ἡ τὸν νοῦν καὶ τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι ἡ τὸ αἰσθητικόν" ὁμοίως 


8η δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων. εἰ δὲ τὰ ἔργα πρότερον, πάλιν ay 


τις ἀπορήσειεν εἰ τὰ ἀντικείμενα πρότερον τούτων ζητητέον, οἷον 15 
§ 8 τὸ αἰσθητὸν τοῦ αἰσθητικοῦ καὶ τὸ νοητὸν τοῦ νοητικοῦ. ἔοικε 
᾽ 3 ’ a 4? ~ o Ν Ν ~ 
δ᾽ ov μόνον τὸ τί ἐστι γνῶναι χρήσιμον εἶναι πρὸς τὸ θεωρῆσαι 
8 > 0 ~ o ΄“ 3 o 9 > “ 
τὰς αἰτίας τών συμβεβηκότων ταῖς οὐσίαις, ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς 
’ [4 “ > “ a ’ a o A . > ’ 
μαθήμασι τί τὸ εὐθὺ καὶ καμπύλον ἢ τί γραμμὴ καὶ ἐπί- 
ὃ a A ~ ’ > ~ e “~ t 4 o 
πεδον πρὸς TO κατιδεῖν πόσαις ὀρθαῖς αἱ τοῦ τριγώνον γωνίαι 20 
» o id 
ἴσαι, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀνάπαλιν τὰ συμβεβηκότα συμβάλλεται μέγα 
, A “ 2Q 2 A ’ > 9 δ a sd 
_ pépos πρὸς τὸ εἰδέναι τὸ τί ἐστιν: ἐπειδὰν yap ἔχωμεν 
ἀποδιδόναι κατὰ τὴν φαντασίαν περὶ τῶν συμβεβηκό- 


a ;, a “ “A 
των, ἡ πάντων ἡ τῶν πλείστων, τότε καὶ περὶ τῆς οὐσίας 


νὸ 


ἔξομεν λέγειν κάλλιστα πάσης γὰρ ἀποδείξεως ἀρχὴ τὸ τί 25 
φ σ σ ~ e ~ a ]) 4 
ἐστιν. ὥστε καθ᾽ ὅσους τῶν ὁρισμῶν μὴ συμβαζνει τὰ συμ- 
βεβηκότα γνωρίζειν, ἀλλὰ μηδ᾽ εἰκάσαι περὶ αὐτῶν εὐμα- 4°3" 
ρές, δῆλον ὅτι διαλεκτικώς εἴρηνται καὶ κενῶς ἅπαντες. 

ὃ 9 ἀπορίαν δ᾽ ἔχει καὶ τὰ πάθη τῆς ψυχῆς, πότερόν ἐστι πάντα 
κοινὰ καὶ τοῦ ἔχοντος ἢ ἐστί τι καὶ τῆς ψυχῆς ἴδιον αὐτῆς" 


τοῦτο γὰρ λαβεῖν μὲν ἀναγκαῖον, οὐ ῥᾷάδιον δέ. φαίνεται 


ων 
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several souls, but merely different parts in the soul, the ques- 
tion rises whether we should begin by investigating the whole 
soul or should start rather with the parts. And here again it 
is difficult to determine which of them are really different 
from one another, and whether we should first of all investigate 
the parts or their functions—whether we should for instance 
investigate the act of reasoning or the faculty of reason, the 
act of sensation or the faculty of sense: and so also in other 
cases. And supposing we determine to examine first of all 
the functions, still the further question may be raised whether 
we should beforehand treat of the objects which are their 
counterpart—treat, that is, of the object of sense before the 
faculty of sense, and of the object of thought before the faculty 
of thought. 

The truth however seems to be that it is not only a 
knowledge of the generic character of anything which helps 
towards detecting the causes of the properties of substances— 
as in mathematics the knowledge of straight and curved or 
the generic character of what is a line or superficies assists us 
in seeing to how many right angles the angles of the triangle 
are equal—but even conversely the knowledge of the proper- 
ties contributes in great measure to a knowledge of the ‘what’ 
or the generic notion. When, in fact, we are able to present 
to the mind’s eye all or most of the properties which appear 
to be connected with an object, we shall be in a position 
to speak as well as may be about the thing itself: although 
the starting point of all demonstration consists in knowing 
what a thing is. And thus all definitions that do not convey 
a knowledge of the properties attending on an object and do 
not even render it easy to frame a conjecture regarding them 
are evidently mere empty phrases such as transcendentalists 
alone would use. 

It is a further question whether the affections of the soul 
are also all shared along with the soul by the body which con- 
tains it, or whether there is in addition something peculiar to 
the soul itself. This is a question which it is necessary and 
yet not easy to answer. It appears at any rate that in the 
great majority of cases the soul is neither active nor passive 


8 ΠΕΡῚ ΨΥΧΗΣ A. 
a SQA ”~ 
δὲ τῶν πλείστων οὐθὲν ἄνευ σώματος πάσχειν οὐδὲ ποιεῖν, 
~ “ o 
οἷον ὀργίζεσθαι, θαρρεῖν, ἐπιθυμεῖν, ὅλως αἰσθάνεσθαι. pa- 
n~ a oe 
'λιστα δ᾽ ἔοικεν ἴδιον τὸ νοεῖν" εἰ δ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ τοῦτο φαντασία 
ὉἜΦ Ψ 
τις ἣ μὴ ἄνευ φαντασίας, οὐκ ἐνδέχοιτ᾽ ἂν οὐδὲ τοῦτ᾽ avev 
= “a a ~ a 
§ 10 σώματος εἶναι. εἰ μὲν οὖν ἐστί τι τῶν τῆς ψυχῆς ἔργων 7 
> 
παθημάτων ἴδιον, ἐνδέχοιτ᾽ dy αὐτὴν χωρίζεσθαι" εἰ δὲ μη- 
΄- A 4 “~ 
θέν ἐστιν ἴδιον αὐτῆς, οὐκ ἂν εἴη χωριστή, ἀλλὰ καθάπερ τῷ 
εὐθεῖ, 7 εὐθύ, πολλὰ συμβαίνει, οἷον ἅπτεσθαι τῆς χαλ- 
΄-, ’ a ’ > ’ 9 @ o 
κῆς σφαίρας κατὰ στιγμήν, οὐ μῖντοι γ᾽ ἅψεται τούτον χωρι- 
a Q > ’ 9 [4 ’ » 9A “ o : o 
σθὲν τὸ εὐθύ' ἀχώριστον yap, εἴπερ ἀεὶ μετὰ σώματός 
τινός ἐστιν. ἔοικε δὲ καὶ τὰ τῆς ψυχῆς πάθη πάντα εἶναι 
μετὰ σώματος, θυμός, πραότης, φόβος, ἔλεος, θάρσος, ἔτι 
a , a ~ Q “~ 4 ‘ ’ ’ 
χαρα καὶ τὸ φιλεῖν τε Kal μισεῖν᾽ apa γὰρ τούτοις πά- 
a ~ 4 a a a | b “” “ 
σχει TL TO σῶμα. μηνύει δὲ τὸ ποτὲ μὲν ἰσχυρῶν καὶ 
ἐναργών παθημάτων συμβαινόντων μηδὲν παροξύνεσθαι ἣ 
“ > » εν ~ \ 3 - ~ \ 
φοβεῖσθαι, ἐνίοτε 8 ὑπὸ μικρῶν καὶ ἁμαυρών κινεῖσθαι, ὅταν 
φ ~ a ~ a ν » Ld ΄σ > », a 
ὀργᾷ τὸ σώμα καὶ οὕτως ἔχῃ ὥσπερ ὅταν ὀργίζηται. ἔτι 
a ~ ~ ~ o 
δὲ τοῦτο μᾶλλον φανερόν: μηθενὸς yap φοβεροῦ συμβαίνον- 
τος ἐν τοῖς πάθεσι γίνονται τοῖς τοῦ φοβουμένου. εἰ δ᾽ οὕτως 
ἴω ΄ ao 
ἔχει, δῆλον ὅτι τὰ πάθη λόγοι ἔννλοί εἰσιν. Ware of ὅροι 
a , 4 . » sy , , a ‘ , a 
τοιοῦτοι᾽ οἷον TO ὀργίζεσθαι κίνησίς τις TOU τοιουδὶ σώματος ἡ 
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without the co-operation of the body, for example in being 
angry, in shewing courage, in feeling appetite—in one word, 
in being sensitive. Thought seems to be the clearest case 
of a state peculiar to the soul alone: but if even thought is 
only the presentation of an image or not independent of such 
presentation, it would follow that it is impossible for even this 
act of the soul to be exercised in independence of the body. 
‘If then there be any of the functions or affections of the soul 
which distinctively belong to it, it would be possible for the 
soul to exist in separation from the body: if, on the other 
hand, there be no functions or affections so belonging to it, 
the soul would not admit of separate existence: it would 
resemble the straight line which as straight has many pro- 
perties, such as for example to touch a brazen globe in or at 
a point, while at the same time it cannot touch the globe 
when separated from its material embodiment: the straight 
line being really inseparable as always existing along with 
some body or another. So in like manner the different feel- 
ings appear to be all accompanied by some particular con- 
dition of the body—such feelings, viz. as anger, meekness, 
fear, pity, courage, and further joy and love and hate— 
all of which appear to be accompanied by some particular 
affection of the body. This indeed is shewn by the fact that 
sometimes great and evident disasters which have befallen us 
cause us no irritatien or fear, while at other times the feelings 
are excited by trivial and almost imperceptible mischances, 
the body being at such times boiling full and in the same 
state of excitement as in anger. Still more is this evident 
from the fact that even without the occurrence of anything 
really terrible people have the same feelings as a person in 
fright. 

The feelings then are materialized notions, and they require 
to be defined in correspondence with this character. The 
feeling of anger for instance has to be defined as on the one 
hand a certain movement on the part of such and such a 
body or part or faculty, and as on the other hand excited 
by such and such a cause and due to such and such 
motives. 


IO ΠΕΡῚ YYXHE A. 


“” a “~ “ ~ a ’ a “” 4 
φυσικοῦ τὸ θεωρῆσαι περὶ ψυχῆς, ἢ πάσης ἢ τῆς τοιαύτης. 
διαφερόντως δ᾽ ἄν ὁρίσαιντο φυσικός τε καὶ διαλεκτικὸς 
σ 3 « φ > a > 9 [4 ε QA a ἂν > 
ἕκαστον αὐτῶν, οἷον ὀργὴ τί ἐστίν. ὁ μὲν yap ὄρεξιν ἀντιλυ- 30 

a » ~ ε a o n~ a o 9 
πήσεως ἡ τι τοιοῦτον, ὁ δὲ ζέσιν τοῦ περὶ καρδίαν αἵματος 
ἢ θερμοῦ. τούτων δὲ ὁ μὲν τὴν ὕλην ἀποδίδωσιν, ὁ δὲ τὸ 403° 
εἶδος καὶ τὸν λόγον. ὁ μὲν γὰρ λόγος εἶδος τοῦ πράγματος, 

2 » 9 4 a > © os: © 2: , 
αναγκὴ δ᾽ εἶναι τοῦτον ἐν ὕλῃ τοιᾳδί, εἰ ἐσται, ὡσπερ οἰκίας 
ε 4 4 ~ 4 4 b | “ εἰ, 9 
ὃ μὲν λόγος τοιοῦτος, ὅτι σκέπασμα κωλυτικὸν φθορᾶς ὑπ 
ἀνέμων καὶ ὄμβρων καὶ καυμάτων, ὁ δὲ φήσει λίθους καὶ 5 
πλίνθους καὶ ξύλα, ἕτερος δ᾽ ἐν τούτοις τὸ εἶδος, ἕνεκα 
΄ o > e “ o o ε “ 4 a 
τωνδί. Tis οὖν ὁ φυσικὸς τούτων; πότερον ὁ περὶ THY ὕλην, TOY 
δὲ λόγον ἀγνοῶν, ἡ ὁ περὶ τὸν λόγον μόνον; 7 μᾶλλον ὁ ἐξ 
9 .Ο > ’ a A ’ e a “a 9 » ε A 
ἀμφοῖν. ἐκείνων δὲ δὴ Tis ἑκάτερος ; ἢ οὐκ ἔστι τις ὁ περὶ 
τὰ πάθη τῆς ὕλης τὰ μὴ χωριστά, μηδ᾽ 7) χωριστά, ἀλλ᾽ το 
ε 4 a @ ν ~ Q o .' “~ 
ὁ φυσικὸς περὶ ἅπανθ᾽ ὅσα τοῦ τοιουδὶ σώματος καὶ τῆς τοι- 
aurns ὕλης ἔργα καὶ πάθη" (ὁπόσα δὲ μὴ ἡ τοιαῦτα, αλ- 
λος, καὶ περὶ τινῶν μὲν τεχνίτης, ἐὰν τύχῃ, οἷον τέκτων ἡ 
9 ao ~ A 4 ~ [4 Φ Ἁ ‘ 4 ’ 
ἰατρός) τών δὲ μὴ χωριστών μέν, 7 δὲ μὴ τοιούτου σώματος 

, Ν ᾽ ᾽ , ε ’ φ N 
πάθη καὶ ἐξ ἀφαιρέσεως, ὁ μαθηματικός, 7 δὲ κεχωρι- rs 
σμένα, ὁ πρῶτος φιλόσοφος. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπανιτέον ὅθεν ὁ λόγος. 
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These facts themselves shew it to lie within the province 
of the natural philosopher to investigate the soul, either in 
its whole extent or with reference to the states we have 
described. Every such state however would be differently 
defined by the natural philosopher and by the transcendentalist. 
Take, for instance, the question—what is anger? The tran- 
scendentalist would define it as the effort after retaliation or 
the like, the natural philosopher would describe it as a ferment 
of the pericardial blood or heat. Here then the latter de- 
scribes the material aspect of the phenomenon, the former 
States its form and its notion: for it is the notion which 
constitutes the form of the object, although at the same time 
it must in order to exist be realized in such and such a matter. 
Thus in the case of a house, the notion of it would be some- 
what to this effect, that it is a shelter fitted to prevent our 
sustaining damage by winds and rains and violent heats, 
but the one observer will describe the stones and bricks and 
timbers, the other will seize upon the form and end which 
those materials contain. Which then among these is really 
the true philosopher of nature? Is it he who concerns him- 
self simply with the material aspects and neglects the notion, 
or is it he who deals with the notion only? Rather, we may 
answer, it is he who considers the question from both these 
standpoints. How then, it may be asked, are we to describe 
each of the enquirers whom we have named? May we not 
reply that there is really no one occupied only with the 
qualities of matter, which are inseparable from it, and so far 
as they are inseparable from it, but that the natural philo- 
sopher is concerned with all the functions and properties 
attaching to body or matter in so far as it is of some specific 
kind ? (When the qualities are not taken in this general way, 
they are dealt with by a specialist, who becomes, it may be, 
respecting some of them an artist, as for instance a builder 
or physician.) When on the other hand the qualities, though 
inseparable, can be treated abstractly and are not the qualities 
of any particular kind of body, they fall within the province 
of the mathematician, and when considered as entirely inde- 
pendent of material substratum, they fall within the province 
of the metaphysician. 
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ἐλέγομεν δ᾽ ὅτι τὰ πάθη τῆς ψυχῆς ἀχώριστα τῆς φυσικῆς 
σ a a 

ὕλης τῶν ζῴων, ἡ δὴ τοιαῦθ᾽ ὑπάρχει θυμὸς καὶ φόβος, 
καὶ οὐχ ὥσπερ γραμμὴ καὶ ἐπίπεδον. 

δ: IT. ᾿Επισκοποῦντας δὲ περὶ ψυχῆς ἀναγκαῖον ἅμα διαπο- 20 
“~ , @ 9 ΄- « ᾽ - a “~ , 
ροῦντας περὶ ὧν εὐπορεῖν δεῖ, προελθόντας τὰς τῶν προτέρων 

’ ’ 4 “ 9 a 9 ’ 
δόξας συμπαραλαμβάνειν ὅσοι τι περὶ αὐτῆς ἀπεφήναντο, 
9 “ a “~ > ao ’ 9 [4 a 
ὅπως Ta μὲν καλῶς εἰρημένα λάβωμεν, εἰ δέ τι μὴ Ka- 

ὃ 2 λώς, τοῦτ᾽ εὐλαβηθῶμεν. ἀρχὴ δὲ τῆς ζητήσεως προθέσθαι 

τὰ μάλιστα δοκοῦνθ᾽ ὑπάρχειν αὐτῇ κατὰ φύσιν' τὸ ἔμψυ- a5 
χον δὴ τοῦ ἀψύχου δνοῖν μάλιστα διαφέρειν δοκεῖ, κινήσει τε 

Α “ > ? ? A “ A “~ 
καὶ τῷ αἰσθάνεσθαι. παρειλήφαμεν δὲ καὶ παρὰ τῶν προ- 

o b) a σι ‘ ~ ‘ ‘ » 
γενεστέρων σχεδὸν δύο ταῦτα περὶ ψυχῆς. φασὶ yap error 
καὶ μάλιστα καὶ πρώτως ψυχὴν εἶναι τὸ κινοῦν. οἰηθέντες δὲ 

b| δ᾿ ’ > A ἃ 3 ~ ΄σ σι 
τὸ μὴ κινούμενον αὐτὸ μὴ ἐνδέχεσθαι κινεῖν ἕτερον, τῶν 3° 
§ 3 κινουμένων τι τὴν ψυχὴν ὑπέλαβον εἶναι. ὅθεν Δημόκριτος μὲν 
~ Q o 4 a > e 9 td A » 
πῦρ τι καὶ θερμόν φησιν αὐτὴν εἶναι" ἀπείρων yap ὄντων 404% 
σχημάτων καὶ ἀτόμων, τὰ σφαιροειδῇ πῦρ καὶ ψυχὴν λέ- 
γει, οἷον ἐν τῷ ἀέρι τὰ καλούμενα ξύσματα, ἁ φαίνεται ἐν 
ζω 4 ~ , 3 ~ ¢ Q > ~ 
ταῖς διὰ τῶν θυρίδων ἀκτῖσιν, ὧν τὴν πανσπερμίαν στοιχεῖα 
λέγει τῆς ὅλης φύσεως: ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ Λεύκιππος" τούτων 5 
δὲ τὰ σφαιροειδὴ ψυχήν, διὰ τὸ μάλιστα διὰ παντὸς δύ- 
: ’ ‘ , e , \ a ‘ \ 
νασθαι διαδύνειν τοὺς τοιούτους ῥυσμούς, καὶ κινεῖν Ta λοιπὰ 
’ ‘ > ». e , S , 4 > 8 
κινούμενα καὶ αὐτά, ὑπολαμβάνοντες τὴν ψυχὴν εἶναι τὸ 
17. otre ὡς χωριστὰ E. οὐ χωριστά Tor. 18 ἡ on] ἢ γε U., εἴγε T. 


22. συμπεριλαμβάνειν TWX. 26. δυσὶ SVWX. 4042 4. τὴν μὲν παν 
σπερμίαν E. Tor. 6. σῴφαιρ. πῦρ καὶ ψυχὴν λ΄. 
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We must return however to our original argument. Our 
position is that the feelings of the soul are inseparable from 
the physical substratum of animal life. It is in this way then 
that anger and fear are related to the material: they cannot like 
lines and surfaces be treated in comolete abstraction from it. 


- CHAPTER II. 


The investigation of the nature of the soul requires that 
we should not only raise difficulties on questions that require 
settlement; we should also, after we have gone so far, collect 
the views of those who have previously stated their opinions 
on the subject: and this in order that we may at once adopt 
whatever is correctly stated, and also be on our guard against 
anything that may be the reverse. 

The beginning of such an enquiry must be to set forth those 
characteristics which are generally regarded as the natural attri- 
butes of the soul. Now there are two points particularly in 
which the animate or soul-endowed is thought to differ from 
the inanimate or soulless—viz. motion and sensation. And these 
are in fact about the two characteristics of soul which our pre- 
decessors have handed down to us, | 

There are some who maintain that fundamentally and 
primarily the soul is the principle of movement. They rea- 
soned that that which is not itself in motion cannot move 
anything else, and thus they regarded the soul as one of 
those objects which were in motion. Democritus, whose view 
agrees with that of Leucippus, consequently maintained soul 
to be a sort of fire and heat. For as the forms of the 
atoms are as the atoms themselves unlimited, he declares 
that those which are spherical in shape constitute fire and 
soul, these atoms being like the so-called motes which are 
seen in the sunbeams that enter through doorways, and it is 
in such a mixed heap of seeds that he finds the elements of 
the whole natural world. The reason why they maintain that 
the spherical atoms constitute the soul, is that atoms of such 
configuration are best able to penetrate through everything, 
and to set the other things in motion at the same time as 
they are moved themselves, the assumption here being that 
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, σι , ‘ ? 4 8 aA yn © > 
παρέχον τοῖς ζῴοις THY κίνησιν. διὸ καὶ τοῦ ζῆν ὅρον εἶναι 
τὴν ἀναπνοήν᾽ συνάγοντος γὰρ τοῦ περιέχοντος τὰ σώματα, 

. 3? o οὐ 4 4) Cd δ΄ ’ 
καὶ ἐκθλίβοντος τῶν σχημάτων τὰ παρέχοντα τοῖς ζῴοις 
a o ᾿ QA 9 >. κ᾿ 3 ἰοὼ ’ ’ 
τὴν κίνησιν διὰ τὸ μηδ᾽ αὐτὰ ἠρεμεῖν μηδέποτε, βοήθειαν 
γίγνεσθαι θύραθεν ἐπεισιόντων ἄλλων τοιούτων ἐν τῷ ἀναπνεῖν" 

[4 a 9 A a ‘ > [4 > ζω , 9 

κωλύειν yap αὐτὰ καὶ τὰ ἐνυπάρχοντα ἐν τοῖς ζῴοις ἐκ- 


κρίνεσθαι, συνανείργοντα τὸ συνάγον καὶ πηγνύον᾽ καὶ ζῆν 


a i 4 “A oO ~ “~ ι a a . 4 ~ 
δ 4 δὲ ἕως av δύνωνται τοῦτο ποιεῖν. ἔοικε δὲ καὶ TO παρὰ τῶν 


Πυθαγορείων λεγόμενον τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχειν διάνοιαν" ἔφασαν 
γάρ τινες αὐτών ψυχὴν εἶναι τὰ ἐν τῷ ἀέρι ξύσματα, οἱ 
4 4 ~ ~ a a ’ » o ἴω 
δὲ τὸ ταῦτα κινοῦν. περὶ δὲ τούτων εἴρηται, διότι συνεχῶς 
[4 ’ a Ld 4 8 ἃ > A A 
φαίνεται κινούμενα, κἂν ἦ νηνεμία παντελής. ἐπὶ ταὐτὸ δὲ 
’ . o , 4 \ N εν ~ . >» 
φέρονται καὶ ὅσοι λέγουσι τὴν ψυχὴν τὸ αὐτὸ κινοῦν" éoi- 
A e 4 ε id A 4 4 di 

κασι yap οὗτοι πάντες ὑπειληφέναι THY κίνησιν οἰκειότατον 
εἶναι τῇ ψνχῇ. καὶ τὰ μὲν adda πάντα κινεῖσθαι διὰ τὴν 


ψυχήν, ταύτην δ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτῆς, διὰ τὸ μηθὲν ὁρᾶν κινοῦν ὃ 


_$5 μὴ καὶ αὐτὸ κινεῖται. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ᾿Αναξαγόρας ψυχὴν 


4 , δ κι "νυν » Ψ ε . a 
εἶναι λέγει THY κινοῦσαν, καὶ εἴ τις ἄλλος εἴρηκεν ὡς TO πᾶν 
φῳ 2 a ᾽ ‘ a 2 4 , > «A 

ἐκίνησε VOUS, OV μὴν παντελως y ὠσπερ Δημόκριτος. ἐκεῖνος 
μὲν γὰρ ἁπλῶς ταὐτὸν ψυχὴν καὶ νοῦν᾽ τὸ γὰρ ἀληθὲς 
εἶναι τὸ φαινόμενον᾽ διὸ Kalas ποιῆσαι τὸν Ὅμηρον as 


13. οὐρανόθεν T. ἢ εἴτ᾽ εἰσιόντων E. 19. συχνῶς W. 28. ταὐτὸ 
τὴν UW. 


a) 
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the soul is that which supplies animals with motion. This 
same assumption led them to regard respiration as the bound- 
ary with which life was coterminous. It was, they held, the 
tendency of the encircling atmosphere to cause contraction in 
the: animal body and to expel those atomic forms, which, 
from never being at rest themselves, supply animals with 
movement. This tendency however was counteracted by the 
reinforcement derived from the entrance from outside in the 
act of respiration of new atoms of a similar kind. These last 
in fact—such was their theory—as they united to repel the com- 
pressing and solidifying forces prevented those atoms already 
existing in animals from being expelled from them: and life, 
they thought, continued so long as there was strength to carry 
on this process. : 

The doctrine ascribed to the Pythagoreans seems also to 
have this same meaning. Some of them maintained that the 
soul was the motes within the air, others held that it was 
what put them in motion. Such motes have been employed 
to describe the soul, because they present the appearance 
of continual movement, even though there be a perfect 
calm. | 

Similar to the opinion which has just been stated is that 
which describes the soul as something which sets itself in 
motion: this and all other like definitions seeming to regard 
movement as the most distinctive characteristic of the soul. 
All other things, the supporters of these views imply, are 
moved in virtue of their soul, but soul is moved by itself: a 
conclusion which is explained by the observation that nothing 
is found to produce movement without at the same time moving 
itself. 

Anaxagoras, in like manner, describes mind as the prin- 
ciple of movement: and this indeed must be the account given 
of it also by any other philosopher who maintains that reason 
set the universe in motion. Anaxagoras, however, did not 
regard soul in this light so completely as did Democritus. 
The latter absolutely identified soul and reason, holding as 
he did that that which presented itself to sense was real 
truth: so that (he observed) Homer had well sung of Hector 
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Ἕκτωρ κεῖτ᾽ ἀλλοφρονέων. οὐ δὴ χρῆται τῷ νῷ ὡς δυνάμει 30 
τινὶ περὶ τὴν ἀλήθειαν, ἀλλὰ ταὐτὸ λέγει ψυχὴν καὶ νοῦν. 
᾿Αναξαγόρας δ᾽ ἧττον διασαφεῖ περὶ αὐτῶν" πολλαχοῦ μὲν 494" 
4 Qa ¥ ~ “ a 9 «- a “ ’ δ)» 
γὰρ τὸ αἴτιον τοῦ καλώς καὶ ὀρθῶς τὸν νοῦν λέγει, ἑτέρωθι 
δὲ τοῦτον εἶναι τὴν ψυχήν᾽ ἐν ἅπασι γὰρ ὑπάρχειν αὐτὸν 
“~ ’ , 4 “~ QA [4 “ > 
τοῖς ζῴοις, καὶ μεγάλοις καὶ μικροῖς, καὶ τιμίοις καὶ ἀτι- 
μοτέροις. οὐ φαίνεται δ᾽ ὅ γε κατὰ φρόνησιν λεγόμενος νοῦς 
΄- ε ’ ε ’ ΄- ’ 4 3 9 Ν “ 9 o 
πᾶσιν ὁμοίως ὑπάρχειν τοῖς ζῴοις, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις 


“~ > ~ 
δ 6 πᾶσιν. ὅσοι μὲν οὖν ἐπὶ τὸ κινεῖσθαι τὸ ἔμψυχον ἀπέβλε- 
Way, οὗτοι τὸ κινητικώτατον ὑπέλαβον τὴν ψυχήν" ὅσοι δ᾽ 
ἐπὶ τὸ γινώσκειν καὶ τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι τῶν ὄντων, οὗτοι δὲ 
A a > e ‘ o “~ 
λέγουσι THY ψυχὴν Tas ἀρχάς, οἱ μὲν πλείους ποιοῦντες, οἷ 1 
δὲ é 0 ν 4» 50 An A > “A ? 
é μίαν ταύτην, ὡσπερ ᾿Ἐμπεδοκλῆς μὲν ἐκ τῶν στοιχείων 
πάντων, εἶναι δὲ καὶ ἕκαστον ψυχὴν τούτων, λέγων οὕτω 
o 4 4 a“ 9 ’ ἦ 4 
γαίῃ μὲν yap γαῖαν ὁπώπαμεν, ὕδατι δ᾽ ὕδωρ, 
, “- > A Q ζω 
αἰθέρι δ᾽ αἰθέρα δῖαν, ἀτὰρ πυρὶ πῦρ ἀΐδηλον, 
στοργῇ δὲ στοργήν, νεῖκος δέ τε νείκεϊ λυγρῷ. 
. 3 > A Q , Ν , 9 a , 4 
᾿ξ τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον καὶ Πλάτων ἐν τῷ Τιμαίῳ τὴν ψυ- 
χὴν ἐκ τῶν στοιχείων ποιεῖ" γινώσκεσθαι γὰρ τῷ ὁμοίῳ τὸ 
° ‘ δὲ , > a 3 κι 4 ε , Υ 
ὅμοιον, τὰ δὲ πράγματα ἐκ τῶν ἀρχών εἶναι. ὁμοίως δὲ 
ἴω ’ 
καὶ ἐν τοῖς περὶ φιλοσοφίας λεγομένοις διωρίσθη, αὐτὸ μὲν 
δ σι 9 9. α a ~ eV ἐδ ’ ‘ a , , 
τὸ ζῷον ἐξ αὐτῆς τῆς τοῦ ἑνὸς ἰδέας καὶ τοῦ πρώτον μήκους 20 
“ 9 ν ε 
καὶ πλάτους καὶ βάθους, τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα ὁμοιοτρόπως. ἔτι δὲ 
καὶ ἄλλως, νοῦν μὲν τὸ ἕν, ἐπιστήμην δὲ τὰ δύο: μοναχῶς 
γὰρ ἐφ᾽ ἕν" τὸν δὲ τοῦ ἐπιπέδον ἀριθμὸν δόξαν, αἴσθησιν δὲ 
404” 1. ἀσαφεῖ Χ. 3. τὸν νοῦν εἶναι ταὐτὸν τῇ γυχῇ TW. -. πᾶσιν 


om. STWX. 8. τὸ om. X. 10. ποιοῦντες ras ἀρχὰς ταύτας οἱ SX. 
at. τὰς 8 ἄλλας ὁμοιοτρόπους Them. 


ay: 
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as lying ‘with thought apart.’ Democritus, this shews, does not 
employ the term reason to denote a faculty conversant with 
truth, but uses reason as identical with soul. Anaxagoras him- 
self, however, is less distinct in his identification of the terms. 
In many places he speaks of reason as the cause of what is 
beautiful and right, but in other passages he seems to place it 
on a level with the soul, as when for instance he maintains that 
it is present in all animals both great and small, both honourable 
and dishonourable. As matter of fact, however, reason, in the 
sense of intellect and insight, does not seem to be present equally 
in all animals or even indeed in all men. 

Those then, who have concentrated their attention on the 
fact that what is animate is in motion have regarded soul as 
that which is most capable of movement : those thinkers, on 
the other hand, who have directed their observations to the 
fact that the soul knows and perceives things existing, identify 
soul with the elementary principles of all existence, some making 
those principles to be several in number, others resolving them 
into this one principle of soul. Thus Empedocles makes the 
soul to be composed of all the elements, and at the same time 
considers each one of these elements a soul. His words are as 
follows : 

“Surely by earth we perceive earth, and man knoweth water by water. 
By air sees air the divine; by fire sees fire the destructive: 
Yea, love comprehends love, and ’tis through strife dismal we know strife.” 

In this same fashion also does Plato in the Timaeus con- 
Struct the soul out of the elements. Like, he there maintains, 
is known by like, and the objects of knowledge are composed 
of the elements of existence. To the same effect also is the 
distinction drawn in his lectures on philosophy, where it is 
shown that on the one hand the generic or abstract form of 


the living subject is a product containing the abstract form 


of unity with the primary phase of length and breadth and 
depth : and that on the other hand other things are formed in 
a corresponding manner. An additional mode of explanation 
is to represent reason as perfect unity, understanding as the two 
(because it proceeds like a single line directly in one way to one 
conclusion only), whereas opinion is represented as the number 


W. AR. 2 
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4 “~ “A e Q “ > ἃ δ > A Ἁ 9 
τὸν τοῦ στερεοῦ" οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἀριθμοὶ τὰ εἴδη αὐτὰ καὶ ἀρ- 


QA o > A δ᾽ Φ “~ ’ [4 δὲ a 4 
xai ἐλέγοντο, εἰσὶ δ᾽ ἐκ τών στοιχείων. κρίνεται δὲ τὰ πράγ- 25 


ματα τὰ μὲν νῷ, τὰ δ᾽ ἐπιστήμῃ, τὰ δὲ δόξῃ, τὰ δ᾽ αἰσθή- 
2 a 
88 σει" εἴδη δ᾽ of ἀριθμοὶ οὗτοι τῶν πραγμάτων. ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ 
δι Φ 
κινητικὸν ἐδόκει ἡ ψυχὴ εἶναι καὶ γνωριστικὸν οὕτως, ἔνιοι 


συνέπλεξαν ἐξ ἀμφοῖν, ἀποφηνάμενοι τὴν ψυχὴν ἀριθμὸν 


ὃ κινοῦνθ᾽ ἑαυτόν. διαφέρονται δὲ περὶ τῶν ἀρχών, τίνες καὶ 30 


a ~ ~ 
πόσαι, μάλιστα μὲν οἱ σωματικὰς ποιοῦντες τοῖς ἀσωμάτους, 


[4 ε , Q ϑ9. 5» 3 “ 4 9 A} 3 
τούτοις δ᾽ οἱ μίξαντες καὶ ἀπ᾿ ἀμφοῖν τὰς ἀρχὰς ἀποφη- 405 


0 Ud a A ‘ “ ~ e A Ν 
ὃ το νάμενοι. διαφέρονται δὲ καὶ περὶ τὸ πλῆθος" οἱ μὲν γὰρ 
’ ε . a , ε , , a ‘ “ 
μίαν ot δὲ πλείους λέγουσιν. ἑπομένως δὲ τούτοις καὶ τὴν 
| 4 > o a “ Ν “ o ~ rd 
ψυχὴν ἀποδιδόασιν" τό τε yap κινητικὸν THY φύσιν τῶν πρώ- 
§ 11 τῶν ὑπειλήφασιν, οὐκ ἀλόγως. ὅθεν ἔδοξέ τισι πῦρ εἶναι" 
Q QA ~ a a ‘ , ~ [4 
καὶ γὰρ τοῦτο λεπτομερέστατόν τε καὶ μάλιστα τών στοιχείων 
> a » Α ~ , ‘ ων a Ἦν o 
ἀσώματον, ἔτι δὲ κινεῖταί τε καὶ κινεῖ τὰ ἄλλα πρώτως. 
§ 12 Δημόκριτος δὲ καὶ γλαφυρωτέρως εἴρηκεν ἀποφηνάμενος 
. » , ε«» . 4 4 ‘ 4 2." ‘ a 
διὰ τί τούτων ἑκάτερον" ψυχὴν μὲν yap εἶναι ταὐτὸ καὶ νοῦν, 
~ > Φ “ , . » , , 
τοῦτο δ᾽ εἶναι τῶν πρώτων καὶ ἀδιαιρέτων σωμάτων, κινητι- 
δ δὲ ὃ bY ’ Q 8 “A . “ δὲ , 
κὸν O€ Ola μικρομέρειαν καὶ τὸ σχῆμα᾽ τῶν ὃὲ σχημάτων 
. . Ν A 
εὐκινητότατον τὸ σφαιροειδὲς λέγει" τοιοῦτον δ᾽ εἶναι τόν τε 
~ Q Α “~ 
§ 13 vouv καὶ To rup: ᾿Αναξαγόρας δ᾽ ἔοικε μὲν ἕτερον λέγειν 
4 “ ~ 9 4 ‘ , ~ 
ψυχὴν TE καὶ νοῦν WOTED εἰπομεν καὶ πρότερον, χρῆται δ᾽ 
24. καὶ αἱ ἀρχαὶ] E. Bekk. Ter. 31. ἀσωμάτοις ESTUVW. 405° 1. τοῦ 


πλήθοι: STVX. 8. ἀποφαινόμενος E. Tor. 10. εἶναι ἐκ τῶν TUVWN. 
Ir. Δλεπτομέρειαν T E Tor. 14. χρῆσθαι EX. 
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ς sf a superficies, and sense perception as the number of a solid. 
Numbers, in fact, were said by the Platonists to be the very 
fo. ‘ms and principles of existence: and such numbers are formed 
from the elements. And things are apprehended—some by 
rea son, others by understanding, a third class by opinion, and 
ἃ fourth order by sense: while the numbers, to which these 
fac sIties correspond, constitute the forms or ideas of things 
the mselves. 

Since, moreover, the soul was held to be at once a faculty 
for movement and a faculty for knowledge in this numerical 
sense: there have been thinkers who have combined the two 
descr iptions and have set forth the soul as a self-moving 
numt er. ) 

V7hile however these thinkers agree in reducing the soul 
to el-ements or principles, they differ as regards the name and 
numtyer of the principles : a difference which prevails especially 
between those who make the principles corporeal, and those 
who make them incorporeal, and also between both of these 
and s uch thinkers as have blended and exhibited their principles 
as COlnpounded from both sources. They differ too about the 
numbe:r of their principles, some reducing them to one, others 
regard ing them as more in number. 

There is a corresponding variation in their views about the 
soul. The principle of movement they, not unreasonably, re- 
garded as one of the primary elements in the natural world: and 
cons€qtiently there were some who viewed the mind as frre, this 
being that one among the elements which is made up of the finest 
parts 4nd is most incorporeal, while further it is the element 
which ts the first to be moved itself and to move other things. 
The reason for each of these facts Democritus has expressed 
somewhat neatly. Soul he regarded as identical with reason, 
and this he held belonged to the class of primary and indivisible 
bodies, and possessed the faculty of movement by reason of the 
smallness of its parts and of its peculiar form. Now the form 
which is most susceptible of movement is the spherical: and of 
such shape is reason and fire. Anaxagoras, on the other hand, 
might, as we have said before, sometimes be taken to speak of 
soul and reason as different from one another: but he really 


2—2 
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ἀμφοῖν ὡς μιᾷ φύσει, πλὴν ἀρχήν γε τὸν νοῦν τίθεται μά -- 15 
λιστα πάντων" μόνον γοῦν φησὶν αὐτὸν τῶν ὄντων ἁπλοῦν εἷν A 
καὶ ἀμιγῆ τε καὶ καθαρόν. ἀποδίδωσι δ᾽ ἄμφω τῇ αἱ τῇ 
ἀρχῇ. τό τε γινώσκειν καὶ τὸ κινεῖν, λέγων νοῦν κινῆσαι τὸ 
14 πᾶν. ἔοικε δὲ καὶ Θαλῆς ἐξ ὧν ἀπομνημονεύουσι Kure κόν 
τι τὴν ψυχὴν ὑπολαβεῖν, εἴπερ τὸν λίθον ἔφη ψυχὴν Ex ει», 


δ το ὅτι τὸν σίδηρον κινεῖ. Διογένης δ᾽ ὥσπερ καὶ ἕτεροί τι VES, 


σι 4 » ’ 
ἀέρα, τοῦτον οἰηθεὶς πάντων λεπτομερέστατον εἶναι καὶ ἀρ Χἣν" 
Ἁ ~ A -,, 
καὶ διὰ τοῦτο γινώσκειν τε Kal κινεῖν THY ψυχήν, ἡ μὲν -πρω- 
φ 
τόν ἐστι καὶ ἐκ τούτου τὰ λοιπά, γινώσκειν, ἡ δὲ λεπτότ. τον, 
§ τό κινητικὸν εἶναι. καὶ Ἡράκλειτος δὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν εἶναί φησι 25 
4 . " 
ψυχήν, εἴπερ THY ἀναθυμίασιν, ἐξ ἧς τάλλα συνίστησιν ᾿ Kat 
> , 4 ν εν, »» Νὴ δ ’ f 
ασωματωτατον TE και ῥέον GéEL* TO δὲ κινουμενον κινοι μένῳ 
? “ , ‘ 
γινώσκεσθαι: ἐν κινήσει δ᾽ εἶναι τὰ ὄντα κἀκεῖνος ᾧετ Ὁ καὶ 
» 
81) οἱ πολλοί. παραπλησίως δὲ τούτοις καὶ ᾿Αλκμαίων ἔοικεν 
a σι Φ 
ὑπολαβεῖν περὶ ψυχῆς. φησὶ γὰρ αὐτὴν ἀθάνατοι’ εἰναι 30 
N \ 3 , - 3 , “ > ¢ ». , Δ ε 
διὰ τὸ ἐοικέναι τοῖς ἀθανάτοις, τοῦτο δ᾽ ὑπάρχειν αὐτῇ ὡς 
b> om | id ~ Q a a ~ o o~ 
ἀεὶ κινουμένῃ" κινεῖσθαι yap Kat ta θεῖα πάντα σ᾽ υνεχὼς 
> » , . ᾿ 3 , νι ᾽ , @ ” ‘ 
8 18 aet, σελήνην, ἥλιον, τους ἀστέρας Kat τὸν ουρανον ολον. Τῶν δὲ 4ος 
΄ ‘ 55 δ > , , am | -- 
φορτικωτέρων καὶ ὕδωρ τινὲς ἀπεφήναντο, καθάπερ ἣ ἵππων. 
~ 9 > 9 9 “A ~ C a ς , 4 
πεισθῆναι δ᾽ ἐοίκασιν ἐκ τῆς γονῆς, ὅτι πάντων ὑγβα" καὶ 
Q , ‘ t , ‘ , ο €. b 
yap ἐλέγχει τοὺς αἷμα φάσκοντας THY ψυχήν, ὅτι y Yorn 
3 e , δ᾽ 4 ‘ , , ° > © 
§ 19 οὐχ αἷμα" ταύτην δ᾽ εἶναι THY πρώτην ψυχήν. ἕτεροι δ᾽ αἷμα, 5 
’ id Ν 3 ’ ~ > a e 
καθάπερ Κριτίας, τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι ψυχῆς οἰκειότατον ὑπο- 


λαμβάνοντες, τοῦτο δ᾽ ὑπάρχειν διὰ τὴν τοῦ αἵματος φύ- 


40. τι οἴῃ. V. | τὴν λίθον X Themist., Philop., Simpl. 24. λεκτομερέστατον 
TUVW. 25. φησι τὴν ψυχὴν UW. 47. τε) δὲ 5Χ, re EW Tor. 40:9 3. 
ἔοικεν Τ. 
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uses the two terms as fundamentally one in nature, with the 
exception that he makes reason generally the principle of all 
things. He says at least that ‘it alone among existing things 
is simple and unmixed and pure.’ At the same time he assigns 
to one and the same principle both faculties—both knowledge 
and movement—in saying as he does that reason moved the 
universe. Similarly also Thales, from what is related of him, 
seems to have regarded soul as something with capacity of 
movement, if it be the case that he spoke of the loadstone as 
possessing soul because it moves iron. 

On the other hand Diogenes as also some others resolved 
soul into air, supposing that this was the subtlest of all things 
and, at the same time, a principle cf existence. This also, they 
said, was the reason of the knowledge and of the movement of 
the soul; the faculty of knowledge falling to it as primary 
and as that out of which all other things are compounded, that 
of movement belonging to it as being of the subtlest nature. 
Heraclitus also identifies the soul with his principle in describing 
itas the “flery process” out of which he derives other existing 
things, his ground being that it is that which is least corporeal 
and in constant movement. He believed in fact with the many 
that the objects of existence were in continual movement, and 
the moved, he argued, could be known only by means of the 
moved. sAlcmaeon too seems to have held similar views about 
the nature of the soul. The soul, he says, is immortal because 
itis like the immortal: and it is so because it is in everlasting 
movement, while all things divine—moon, sun, stars and the 
whole heaven—are for ever in such everlasting movement. 

Among cruder thinkers there have been some such as Hippo 
who have even described the soul as water. This belief seems 
to have been suggested to them by generative seed which in all 
animals is moist—Hippo in fact argues against those who assert 
that the soul is blood on the very ground that the seed is not 
blood—and this seed they regarded as the primary form of soul. 
Others again, like Critias, have identified the soul with blood, 
regarding sentiency as the most distinctive characteristic of the 
soul and viewing this sensient capacity aS due to the element 
of blood. 
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Thus, with the one exception of the earth, all the elements 
have gained a vote. The earth however has been adduced by 
no one except indeed in such cases as some thinker has ex- 
plained the soul as formed from all the elements or has actually 
identified it with them all. Each in fact of the three attributes 
which we may say are generally used to characterise the soul— 
movement, perception and incorporeal existence—is supposed to 
characterize the principles of being. And for this very reason 
all those who define soul by its capacity for knowledge make it 
either an element or one of the elements, using (with the ex- 
ception of one of their number) almost identical expressions 
respecting it. Like, in short, they say, is known by like; and 
since the soul knows all things, they constitute it out of all the 
elements. Thus then those thinkers who admit only some one 
cause and some one element identify the soul also with some 
one thing such as fire or air: those, on the other hand, who 
regard the primary elements of existence as more than one, 
resolve the soul also into several such elements. Anaxagoras 
alone says that the reason is not subject to modification from 
without and has nothing in common with anything beside itself. 
How being such it is to acquire knowledge and why this is so is 
a subject on which Anaxagoras has said nothing, nor does the 
general tenour of his writings help to make it plain. As many 
further as posit opposites among their primary elements of being 
constitute the soul also out of contraries; while those who main- 
tain the one or other among contraries—as for example hot or 
cold or something of this character—resolve the soul also in a 
corresponding manner into some one or other of these elements. 
Hence further such thinkers follow etymologies: some main- 
taining soul to be the ‘hot’ because it is from the name of 
heating or ‘seething’ that the word to live is etymologically 
derived: others holding soul to be the ‘cold’ because it is 
from respiration and cooling that the word for soul has been 
constructed. 

Such then are the opinions which have been handed down 
respecting soul, as also the grounds on which they rest. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Before proceeding further we must investigate the subject of 
movement. The truth may be that it is not only false to say 
that the essential substance of soul is of the character assigned 
to it by those who assert that soul is that which moves itself or 
is capable of producing movement: it may be an actual im- 
possibility that movement should be a predicate of soul. 

That that which causes motion need not itself be in motion 
is an opinion which has been previously stated. But further 
there are two senses in which everything that is in motion may 
be said to be so. The movement may be either directly its 
own or it may be communicated through something else. The 
latter expression is applied to all those things that are’moved 
through being within something which is moved, as is for 
instance the case with sailors in a ship: the sailors not being 
moved in the same sense as the vessel, because while the vessel 
is in movement by itself the sailors are so through being in an 
object that is moved. This becomes evident when we apply it 
to the limbs. Walking for instance is a movement which be- 
longs distinctively to the feet, it is also a movement which 
belongs to man as such, and yet it is not true of the sailors at 
the time when we are considering them. 

There are then two senses in which we may say a thing is 
in motion: and we must now enquire with reference to soul 
whether zz δε it is moved and participates in movement. 
Now there are four forms of movement—locomotion, alteration, 
decomposition and augmentation. The motion of the soul must 
be therefore either one of these four forms, or several of them, 
or all of them taken together. But further this movement of 
the soul, if it be not merely an accidental concomitant, must 
proceed from nature: and, if this be so, space will be an attri- 
bute of it, inasmuch as all the movements which we have men- 
tioned occur in space. [But the soul]’s movement is no mere 
accidental concomitant.] If it be its very essence to set itself 
in motion, it will not be merely in an incidental sense that 
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motion will belong to it, as is for instance the case with the 
movement of white colour or three cubits length. These last 
are moved indeed, but they are so simply incidentally, in so far 
as the body in which they inhere is moved; and thus space 
is no attribute connected with them. Such space however will 
be an attribute of the soul if it be the case that the soul partici- 
pates in movement by its very nature. 

Further, if the soul be in motion by its inherent nature, it 
should also admit of being put in motion by external force: 
and supposing it to be moved by force, it should also admit of 
being moved by nature. So also is it with respect to rest: for 
when an object is moved by nature into some state or other, 
it also rests in this by nature, just as when an object is moved 
into any state by external force it also rests in this state by 
force. But even the most vivid imagination will find a difficulty 
in explaining what would be the character of the forced move- 
ments and reposes of the soul. 

Again, if the movement of the soul be upward it will be 
composed of fire, if downward, of earth; such being the direc- 
tions in which these bodies naturally move. And the same 
holds good also of the intermediate elements. 

But fourthly, since the soul according to all appearance 
sets the body in motion, we may reasonably suppose that it 
originates in the body the same movements as those by which 
it is itself in movement. But if this be so, then it follows by 
conversion that whatever be the movement with which the body 
is moved, such also is that with which the soul itself is moved. 
Now the movement of the body is a local movement. It follows 
therefore that the soul would also change its position in respect 
of the body, executing these changes either in its entirety or 
in its several parts. But were this possible it would further 
follow that the soul would be able after passing out of the 
body to enter it again: and this in turn would involve the 
absurd conclusion that animals after having died can rise again. 

With regard on the other hand to accidental movement, it 
is true that the soul could be thus moved incidentally at the 
hand of something else: the animal in which the soul ts con- 
tained may be pushed on by external force: and so the soul 
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would be indirectly put in motion. But if a thing is essentially 
put in motion of itself, it must not be supposed put in motion 
by something else (unless in an indirect sense), just as the self- 
subsisting good should not be the good pursued for other ends 
nor the good absolute become the good relative. And yet about 
the only thing by which the soul, supposing it is moved, could 
be said to be so, would be the objects of sense. 

If on the other hand it be said that the soul sets itself in 
motion in and by itself alone, it follows that it would also de 
moved in and by itself. But all movement is a displacement of 
the moved gua moved: and therefore the soul would be dis- 
placed and taken out of its essential nature, if it be not merely 
incidentally that it sets itself in motion. This however is the 
reverse of our hypothesis which holds that the motion is an 
attribute of its essential nature in and by itself. 

A further modification of this theory is found in the view of 
those who say that the soul moves the body which contains it 
in a manner corresponding to that in which the soul itself is 
moved. This view is held by Democritus, whose words rather 
recall the saying of Philippus the comedian, that Daedalus 
made his wooden Aphrodite capable of movement by pouring 
quicksilver into her. Democritus’ explanation is in truth not 
much superior to this. He tells us that the atomic globules 
contract and move the whole body in virtue of the law imposed 
upon them never to remain at rest. But, we should ask, are 
these same elements to produce rest also? How they will pro- 
duce this result it is difficult or in fact impossible to say. And 
indeed generally, apart from any special form of this doctrine, 
the soul, so far as we can see, moves the body not in this manner 
but through the agency of purpose and of thought. 

The Timaeus similarly explains on physiological principles 
the manner in which the soul moves the body: reasoning that 
the soul by the fact that it is itself in motion moves the body 
also, in consequence of its intricate conjunction with it. The 
writer regards the soul as compounded of the different elements 
and distributed according to the harmonic numbers [which un- 
derlie the universe] in order that it might have an original 
inborn perception of harmony and altogether be borne in har- 
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συμφώνους φοράς, τὴν εὐθυωρίαν εἰς κύκλον κατέκαμψεν" 
A “ > “ e Av 4 o Lond ld 
καὶ διελὼν ἐκ τοῦ ἑνὸς δύο κύκλους δισσαχῇ συνημμένους 
πάλιν τὸν ἕνα διεῖλεν εἰς ἑπτὰ κύκλους, ὡς οὔσας τὰς τοῦ 40] 
9 ~ ~ a ~ a a “A a > > 
§ 12 οὐρανοῦ φορᾶς Tas τῆς ψυχῆς κινήσεις. πρῶτον μὲν οὖν οὐ 
καλῶς τὸ λέγειν τὴν ψυχὴν μέγεθος εἶναι. τὴν γὰρ τοῦ παν- 
τὸς δῆλον ὅτι τοιαύτην εἶναι βούλεται οἷόν ποτ᾽ ἐστὶν ὁ καλού- 
μενος νοῦς οὐ γὰρ δὴ οἷόν γ᾽ ἡ αἰσθητική, οὐδ᾽ οἷον ἡ ἐπιθυ- 5 
§ 13 μητική᾽ τούτων γὰρ ἡ κίνησις οὐ κυκλοφορία. ὁ δὲ vous εἷς 
4 a? 9 a ε [4 € A a? a , 
καὶ συνεχής, ὥσπερ καὶ ἡ νόησις" ἡ δὲ νόησις τὰ νοή- 
pata: ταῦτα δὲ τῷ ἐφεξῆς ἕν, ὡς ὁ ἀριθμός, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ὡς τὸ 
μέγεθος. διόπερ οὐδ᾽ ὁ vous οὕτω συνεχής, ἀλλ᾽ ἦτοι ἀμερὴς 7 
9 ε ? 4 ᾿ς ~ Α “ 4 ’ o “a 
οὐκ ὡς μέγεθός τι συνεχής" πῶς yap δὴ καὶ νοήσει μέγεθος ὧν; το 
» θ x. a ε ~ ~ o ~ e ~. o δ᾽ 
πότερον καθόλου 7 ὁτῳοῦν τῶν μορίων τῶν αὑτοῦ; μορίων 
» 4 , a Α ’ 3 ~ a ~ ? 
nto. κατὰ μέγεθος ἢ κατὰ στιγμήν, εἰ δεῖ καὶ τοῦτο μόριον 
2 «a > A ? ‘ ’ φ ον a e 
Srg4eirew. εἰ μὲν οὖν κατὰ στιγμήν, αὗται δ᾽ ἄπειροι, δῆλον ὡς 
οὐδέποτε διέξεισιν, εἰ δὲ κατὰ μέγεθος, πολλάκις ἣ ἀπειράκις 
, Ἁ 3 , ’ A , @ 3 ao > 3 @ 
νοήσει TO αὐτό. φαίνεται δὲ καὶ ἅπαξ ἐνδεχόμενον. εἰ δ᾽ ixa- 15 
‘ a ε a a , ’ a , a a Ἢ 
νὸν θιγεῖν ὁτῳοῦν τῶν μορίων, τί δεῖ κύκλῳ κινεῖσθαι ἡ καὶ 
ὅλως μέγεθος ἔχειν ; εἰ δ᾽ ἀναγκαῖον νοῆσαι τῷ ὅλῳ κύκλῳ 
θιγόντα, τίς ἐστιν ἡ τοῖς μορίοις θίξις ; ἔτι δὲ πῶς νοήσει τὸ 
A 3 ~ a A > “ ”~ > ~“~ a ‘ 
μεριστὸν ἀμερεῖ Kal TO ἀμερὲς μεριστῷ ; ἀναγκαῖον δὲ τὸν 
νοῦν εἶναι τὸν κύκλον τοῦτον. νοῦ μὲν γὰρ κίνησις νόησις, 20 
31. κύκλους δύο E. Tor. 4072 8. ὡς ὁ ἀριθμὸ:) ὁ om. Trend. ῖο. μέγ. 
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monious courses. The soul so compounded, he bent the straight 
line [of the numbers] round into a circle, and when out of the 
one circle he had cut two circles connected at two points, he 
again divided the one circle into seven circles, considering as 
he did the revolutions of the heaven to correspond with the 
movements of the soul. 

The first objection to this theory is that it is not befitting 
to speak of the soul as a magnitude, at the same time as the 
soul of the universe is evidently intended to be some such thing 
as is the so-called reason: it cannot at least be something like 
the sensitive or appetitive soul which is so described, as their 
movement is not circular rotation. Reason however is, no 
doubt, marked by unity and continuity, but it is so only in the 
sense in which the action of thought is so also. Now the action 
of thought is equivalent to the objects of thought; and these, it 
is true, form by their sequence a unity, but it is the unity 
of a number and not of a geometrical body. Hence then 
neither is the reason continuous in this sense but it is either 
destitute of parts or it is not continuous as a magnitude. How, 
in fact, if it be a magnitude, is it to think? Is it to do so asa 
whole or only with some one of its parts? If it be with the 
parts, it must be either as a magnitude or as a point if we may 
call this last a part. Ι If, however, it be as a point, then, as the 
number of points in a given magnitude is endless, the process of 
thought will never reach an end; if it be as a magnitude it will 
think the same thing frequently or without limit. But, as matter 
of observation, thought may be exercised once for all. 

Besides if it be sufficient for the soul to have touched with 
any of its parts, what need is there for it to move in a circle 
or indeed to have magnitude at all? If, on the other hand, 
it be necessary for thought that it should touch with the 
whole circle of the soul, what will happen when it touches with 
the parts? How further is it to think that which has parts 
through that which is without parts, or that which is without 
parts by that which has parts? And yet (from the standpoint 
of the Timaeus) reason must be a circle of this material kind: 
for thinking must be the movement of reason just as revolving 
is that of a circle: so that if thinking be a process of revolving 
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§ 15 κύκλου δὲ περιφορά. εἰ οὖν ἡ νόησις περιφορά, καὶ νοῦς ἂν εἴη 
ὁ κύκλος, οὗ ἡ τοιαύτη περιφορὰ νόησις. ἀεὶ δὲ δή τι νοή- 
. a , » 421 ε , δι 4 4 
oe.’ δεῖ γάρ, εἴπερ ἀΐδιος ἡ περιφορά. τῶν μὲν γὰρ πρα- 
~ o » id “~ 4 e » o e 
κτικῶν νοήσεων ἔστι πέρατα (πᾶσαι yap ἑτέρου xdpw), ai δὲ 
θεωρητικαὶ τοῖς λόγοις ὁμοίως ὁρίζονται. λόγος δὲ πᾶς ὁρι- 35 
σμὸς ἢ ἀπόδειξις. αἱ δ᾽ ἀποδείξεις καὶ ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς, καὶ 
ἔχουσί πὼς τέλος, τὸν συλλογισμὸν ἢ τὸ συμπέρασμα. εἰ δὲ 
a ~ 9 9 ᾽ φ o o ’ 9 > 5 4 
μὴ περατοῦνται, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀνάκαμπτουσί γε πάλιν ἐπ᾿ ἀρχήν, 
, 2 oN , ιν 4 a . ὃ Q 
προσλαμβάνουσαι δ᾽ det μέσον καὶ ἄκρον εὐθυποροῦσιν᾽ ἡ δὲ 
“ Ud > 3 3 A > Cd e 9. ε Ά o 
περιφορὰ πάλιν ἐπ᾿ ἀρχὴν ἀνακάμπτει. ot δ᾽ ὁρισμοὶ πάν- 3 
βιότες πεπερασμένοι. ἔτι εἰ ἡ αὐτὴ περιφορὰ πολλάκις, δεή- 
ξ 17 oe πολλάκις νοεῖν τὸ αὐτό. ἔτι δ᾽ ἡ νόησις ἔοικεν ἠρεμήσει 
N “ > o ”~ “A o 4 > A 4 a° 
τινὶ Kat ἐπιστάσει μάλλον ἢ κινήσει" τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον 
e a @ ? > 4 A asQan > ? 4 δ 4»ο 
ξ 18 καὶ ὁ συλλογισμός. ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ μακάριόν γε τὸ μὴ ῥᾷ- 
διον ἀλλὰ βίαιον εἰ δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἡ κίνησις αὐτῆς μὴ οὐσία, 4 
‘ 4 a ~ >? de 4 ἣ A ~ 
S19 παρὰ φύσιν ἂν κινοῖτο. ἐπίπονον καὶ τὸ μεμῖχθαι τῷ 
’ ‘ , 3 “ Ἁ Cd o 
σώματι μὴ δυνάμενον ἀπολυθῆναι, καὶ προσέτι φευκτόν, 
» - a 4 Α ’ 2 , 
εἴπερ βέλτιον τῷ νῷ μὴ μετὰ σώματος εἶναι, καθάπερ 
§ 29 εἴωθέ τε λέγεσθαι καὶ πολλοῖς συνδοκεῖ. ἄδηλος δὲ καὶ τοῦ 5 
κύκλῳ φέρεσθαι τὸν οὐρανὸν ἡ αἰτία" οὔτε γὰρ τῆς ψυχῆς ἡ 
οὐσία αἰτία τοῦ κύκλῳ φέρεσθαι, ἀλλὰ κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς 
οὕτω κινεῖται, οὔτε τὸ σώμα αἴτιον, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ ψυχὴ μᾶλλον 
§ 21 ἐκείνῳ. ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδ᾽ ὅτι βέλτιον λέγεται" καίτοι γ᾽ ἐχρὴν 
12. yap ποιητικῶν ἢ rp. SUWX. 26. 7 μὲν οὖν ἀπόδειξις E. αἱ μὲν οὖν 
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it follows that reason would be the circle of which such a revo- 
lution constitutes thought. And again the soul will be con- 
tinually involved in thought, since (as is asserted in the Timaeus) 
circular movement is everlasting. [This however is opposed to 
all experience:] in the case of processes of thought leading to 
action there are certain ends which limit them, all being for 
the sake of something else, and thoughts applied to speculation 
only are limited in the same manner as the reasoned explana- 
tions which they involve. Now every explanation resolves itself 
into either a definition or a deductive demonstration. But as 
for demonstrations, they both start froin a principle as a begin- 
ning and have as it were a termination in the syllogism or the 
Conclusion; and even if they do not reach a termination, still they 
do not turn back again to the beginning, but, employing always 
a fresh middle term and an extreme, proceed forward in a 
Straight line, whereas a circular movement always returns back 
to the beginning. The same thing holds good also of defini- 
tions: they are all limited and determined. Besides, if the same 
revolution takes place a great many times, it will be necessary 
to think the same thing frequently. Further, thought bears a 
greater similarity to rest and stoppage than to motion: and so 
also is it likewise with syllogism. 

Happiness, again, cannot be an attribute of that which is 
acted on by force and does not happen with ease: and if, to 
obviate this difficulty, it be held that movement does not consti- 
tute the soul’s essential nature, its movement would be contrary 
to nature. It is burdensome also for the soul to be united with 
the body without possibility of release from it: and not only 
so, but such union is even something which is to be if possible 
avoided, supposing it to be better for the reason to be inde- 
pendent of the body, as is usually said and widely believed. 

There is an obscurity also as to the reason why the heavens 
are carried in a circle; for it is not the essential nature of the 
soul which is the reason of its being carried in a circle, this. 
movement being merely incidental to it: nor is it the body 
which is the cause, the soul being rather the cause which pro- 
duces movement in the body. Nor indeed is it asserted that 
the soul moves in this manner because it is its better course. 


a 
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διὰ τοῦτο τὸν θεὸν κύκλῳ ποιεῖν φέρεσθαι τὴν ψυχήν, ὅτι 10 
> a” “ ~ ~ a “~ > 4 a 
βέλτιον αὐτῇ τὸ κινεῖσθαι τοῦ μένειν, κινεῖσθαι δ᾽ οὕτως 7 
ἄλλως. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἡ τοιαύτη σκέψις ἑτέρων λόγων οἶκειο- 
o o a td ~ | ~ > ~ 4 » 
§ 22 τέρα, ταύτην μὲν ἀφώμεν τὸ νῦν. ἐκεῖνο δὲ ἄτοπον συμ- 
βαίνει καὶ τούτῳ τῷ λόγῳ καὶ τοῖς πλείστοις τῶν περὶ ψυ- 
“ ’ ‘ ." , 9 “ ‘ o 9 
χῆς᾽ συνάπτουσι γὰρ καὶ τιθέασιν εἷς copa τὴν ψυχήν, οὐ- 15 
4 a a , 9 > 9 Ά ~ » ~ 
θὲν προσδιορίσαντες διὰ τίν᾽ αἰτίαν καὶ πῶς ἔχοντος τοῦ 
o 4 ‘4 4 ~ > 53 ~ > . ὃ , A ‘ 
σώματος. καίτοι δόξειεν ἂν τοῦτ᾽ ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι" διὰ yap τὴν 

o ‘ A ~ 4 , a 4 a A ~ a 
κοινωνίαν TO μὲν ποιεῖ TO δὲ πάσχει Kal TO μὲν κινεῖται TO 
δὲ κινεῖ, τούτων δ᾽ οὐθὲν ὑπάρχει πρὸς ἄλληλα τοῖς τυχοῦσιν. 

§ 23 οἱ δὲ μόνον ἐπιχειροῦσι λέγειν ποῖόν τι ἡ ψυχή, περὶ δὲ τοῦ 20 
δεξομένον σώματος οὐθὲν ἔτι προσδιορίζουσιν, ὥσπερ ἐνδεχό- 
τ μενον κατὰ τοὺς Πυθαγορικοὺς μύθους τὴν τυχοῦσαν ψυχὴν εἰς 
A a 9 r ζω r a ψ » 
τὸ τυχὸν ἐνδύεσθαι σῶμα: δοκεῖ yap ἕκαστον ἴδιον ἔχειν 
Α , , “ Φ ΄ » 
εἶδος καὶ μορφήν. παραπλήσιον δὲ λέγουσιν ὥσπερ εἴ Tis 
? ‘ ᾿ 4 3 > AQ > ’ ~ ᾿ ‘ A 
φαίη τὴν τεκτονικὴν εἰς αὐλοὺς ἐνδύεσθαι" δεῖ yap τὴν μὲν 25 
o «“ “a > ao 4 a Ἁ ~ o 
τέχνην χρῆσθαι τοῖς ὀργάνοις, THY δὲ ψυχὴν τῷ σώματι. 
δι IV. Καὶ addy δέ τις δόξα παραδέδοται περὶ ψυχῆς, 

‘ Q a 3 κι 4 a , ’ 
πιθανὴ μὲν πολλοῖς οὐδεμιᾶς ἧττον τῶν λεγομένων, λόγους 
δ᾽ 9 9 r ~ a “~ 9 “~ oe eo 

ὥσπερ εὐθύνας Sedwxvia καὶ τοῖς ἐν κοινῷ γινομένοις λό- 

ε »’ , > A , A A A ε 
yous’ ἁρμονίαν γάρ τινα αὐτὴν λέγουσι" καὶ γὰρ τὴν appo- 30 
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God however must have made the soul to be moved in this 
circular fashion for no other reason than that it was better for 
it to be in movement than to remain at rest, and, further, better 
to be moved in this manner than in any other. Such an in- 
vestigation however can be more appropriately discussed in 
other fields of study, and may be therefore for the present left 
aside. 

There is however one peculiar inconsistency which we may 
note as marking this and most other psychological theories. 
They place the soul in the body and attach it to the body 
without trying in addition to determine the reason why or the 
condition of the body under which such attachment is produced. 
This would seem however to be a real question calling for solu- 
tion: in so far as it is by reason of this communion that the 
one factor is active the other passive, and that the one sets in 
motion the other is in motion: and relations of this kind are 
never found in cases of mere juxtaposition. The thinkers how- 
ever to whom we are referring attempt to state the nature of 
the sou! only: with regard to the nature of the body which is 
to receive the soul they determine nothing in particular. And 
thus, although every body seems to possess a distinctive form 
and character, they act as if it were possible for any soul to 
clothe itself in any body, after the manner of the tales which 
Pythagoreans tell of transmigration. Their account in fact is 
much like speaking of the carpenter’s art as clothing itself in 
flutes: the truth being that just as art makes use of its appro- 
priate instruments, so the soul must make use of its fitting 
body. 


CHAPTER IV. 


There is still another opinion handed down respecting soul 
which meets with acceptance at the hands of many no less 
than any of the views which have been stated, though even 
in popularly written treatises it has been examined and brought, 
as it were, to account for its assumptions. The soul is by the 
ductrine in question regarded as a harmony of some sort. A 
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Φ a Q ’ 9 o Τ ‘ b “~ 
νίαν κρᾶσιν καὶ σύνθεσιν ἐναντίων εἶναι, Kai τὸ σῶμα ovy- 
~ e 3 ε o 
8 2 κεῖσθαι ἐξ ἐναντίων. Kairor ye ἡ μὲν ἁρμονία λόγος τίς ἐστι 
~ ‘ e 3 
τῶν μιχθέντων ἢ σύνθεσις, τὴν δὲ ψυχὴν οὐδέτερον οἷόν τ 
~ 9 ε ~ 
ὃ 3 εἶναι τούτων. ἔτι δὲ τὸ κινεῖν οὐκ ἔστιν ἁρμονίας, ψυχῇ δὲ 
~ Φ ε ~ ἴω 
§ 4 πάντες ἀπονέμουσι τοῦτο μάλισθ᾽ ὡς εἰπεῖν. ἁρμόζει δὲ μάλ- 4 
wy: ~ 
λον καθ᾽ ὑγιείας λέγειν ἁρμονίαν, καὶ ὅλως τῶν σωματι- 
κῶν ἀρετῶν, ἢ κατὰ ψυχῆς. φανερώτατον δ᾽ εἴ τις ἀπο- 
4 ‘ ~ ~ e 
διδόναι πειραθείη τὰ πάθη καὶ τὰ ἔργα τῆς ψυχῆς appo- 
a 
ὃ 5 via τινί: χαλεπὸν yap ἐφαρμόζειν. ἔτι δ᾽ εἰ λέγομεν τὴν 5 
ε 4 9 > id o N ~ 
ἁρμονίαν eis δύο ἀποβλέποντες, κυριώτατα μὲν τῶν peye- 
ma 9 ~ » , a , 4 ’ > «a 9 
θῶν ἐν τοῖς ἔχουσι κίνησιν καὶ θέσιν τὴν σύνθεσιν αὐτῶν, ἐπευ- 
δὰν οὕτω συναρμόζωσιν ὦστε μηδὲν συγγενὲς παραδέχεσθαι, 
ἐντεῦθεν δὲ καὶ τὸν τῶν μεμιγμένων λόγον, οὐδετέρως μὲν οὖν 
» e A a ~ ΄- o ~ o +] 
εὔλογον: ἡ δὲ σύνθεσις τῶν TOU σώματος μερῶν λίαν evete- x 
ταστος. πολλαί τε γὰρ αἱ συνθέσεις τῶν μερῶν καὶ πολλα- 
a. , > “a ~ e ~ Q σι 4 , > 
χώς" Tivos οὖν ἣ πώς ὑπολαβεῖν τὸν νοῦν χρὴ σύνθεσιν εἶναι, 
Δ , ‘ 3 Α a » ’ ε ’ . » ‘ 4 
86 ἢ καὶ τὸ αἰσθητικὸν ἢ ὀρεκτικόν ; ὁμοίως δὲ ἄτοπον καὶ τὸν 
λόγον τῆς μίξεως εἶναι τὴν ψυχήν᾽ οὐ γὰρ τὸν αὐτὸν ἔχει 
4 € “~ “~ 
- λόγον ἡ μίξις τῶν στοιχείων καθ᾽ ἣν σὰρξ καὶ καθ᾽ ἣν ὀστοῦν. 1: 
Φ » δι 
συμβήσεται οὖν πολλάς τε ψυχὰς ἔχειν καὶ κατὰ πᾶν τὸ 
ζω. » , Q 9 δι , ά @ a 
σώμα, εἴπερ πάντα μὲν ἐκ τῶν στοιχείων μεμιγμένων, ὁ δὲ 
§ “~ ts λ rd ε , Ν , 3 , δ᾽ » 
7 τῆς μιξεως Λογος αρμονια και ψνχῆ. ATALTNCOELE αν τις 
.- ? ‘ 3.» o 9 b) 9 «(ἡ ld 
TOUTO γε καὶ Tap ᾿Εμπεδοκλέους: ἕκαστον yap αὐτῶν λόγῳ 
> e a 
τινί φησιν εἶναι" πότερον οὖν ὁ λόγος ἐστὶν ἡ ψυχή, ἡ μᾶλ- 20 
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harmony, it is argued, is a blending and conjunction of opposites: 
and it is out of opposites that the body is composed. 

Harmony however it may be objected (1) is either a certain 
ratio of composition or an adjustment of bodies: and the soul 
cannot be described by either of these terms. Besides (2) move- 
ment ts not a property which can be predicated of a harmony: 
while it is by almost all thinkers attributed to the soul. Har- 
mony again (3) is a term which may be applied to health and 
to the bodily excellencies in general with much more propriety 
than to the soul: as would be (4) very evident if we should 
attempt to explain the feelings and functions of the soul by 
resolving them into some special harmony: so difficult is it to 
make them correspond. It may be added further (5) that in 
speaking of a harmony we do so with reference to two points. 
In the strictest sense, the term denotes so closely fitting an 
adjustinent on the part of bodies possessed of movement and 
position as lets in nothing homogeneous; and hence secondly it 
is applied also to the ratio which holds between things that are 
compounded. 

In neither of these two senses can the soul be reasonably 
regarded as a harmony. The adjustment of the parts of the 
body is very easy to be discovered: there are many such adjust- 
ments and they can be effected in a great variety of manners. 
Of what part then, we may ask, are we to suppose the reason is 
an adjustment or how are we to suppose it to be effected? or, 
again, what adjustment is it that forms the sentient or the 
appetitive nature? It is equally absurd to regard the soul as the 
expression of the ratio of the composition. The composition of 
the elements forming flesh is subject to a different ratio or pro- 
portion from that which forms bone; and if the soul be merely 
this ratio of composition then it will follow that we have many 
souls spread over the whole body, because all the parts of the 
body are formed from elements combined together and er /yZo- 
thest it is the ratio regulating their composition which con- 
stitutes a harmony and therefore soul. This too suggests a 
question we might put to Empedocles relatively to his state- 
ment that each of the bodily parts is determined by a certain 
ratio. Whether, we might ask, is the soul this ratio, or 15 it 
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— , Φ >» a “ ¥ ‘ “ ε 
λον ἕτερόν τι οὖσα ἐγγίνεται τοῖς μέλεσιν ; ἔτι δὲ πότερον ἡ 
φιλία τῆς τυχούσης αἰτία μίξεως ἣ τῆς κατὰ τὸν λόγον ; καὶ 

Nd ’ ε ’ 3 , a 5) Ν 4 Φ a 
αὕτη πότερον ὁ λόγος ἐστὶν ἢ παρὰ τὸν λόγον ἕτερόν τι; 
a 8 ,, » , 9 “Ὁ. 9 Os . νυν e 
ξ ταῦτα μὲν οὖν ἔχει τοιαύτας amopias’ εἰ δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἕτερον ἡ 


ay ~ a o Φ κε ~ 4 > > 
ψυχὴ τῆς μίξεως, τί δή ποτε ἅμα τῳ σαρκι εἰναι αναι- 25 


ρεῖται καὶ τῷ τοῖς ἄλλοις μορίοις τοῦ ζῴου ; πρὸς δὲ τούτοις 
εἴπερ μὴ ἕκαστον τῶν μορίων ψυχὴν ἔχει, εἰ μή ἐστιν ἡ 
ψυχὴ ὁ λόγος τῆς μίξεως, τί ἐστιν ὃ φθείρεται τῆς ψυχῆς 


> ¥ 4 4, 
§ 9 ἀπολειπούσης; ὅτι μὲν οὖν ov ἁρμονίαν οἷόν τ᾽ εἶναι τὴν 


ψυχὴν οὔτε κύκλῳ περιφέρεσθαι, δῆλον ἐκ τῶν εἰρημένων. 3 


δ᾽ ‘ A “᾿ ’ » » “ 
κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς δὲ κινεῖσθαι, καθάπερ εἴπομεν, ἔστι καὶ 
~ n~ φ ~ ~ 
κινεῖν ἑαντήν, οἷον κινεῖσθαι μὲν ἐν ᾧ ἐστί, τοῦτο δὲ κινεῖσθαι 
~ ~ » ~ 
ὑπὸ τῆς ψυχῆς" ἀλλως δ᾽ οὐχ οἷόν τε κινεῖσθαι κατὰ τόπον 


> , 3 i 3 3 ’ » Q >, a e 
S19 αὐτήν. εὐλογώτερον δ᾽ ἀπορήσειεν av τις περὶ αὐτῆς ὡς 


κινουμένης, εἰς τὰ τοιαῦτα ἀποβλέψας. φαμὲν γὰρ τὴν ψυ- αι 


᾿ χὴν λυπεῖσθαι χαίρειν, θαρρεῖν φοβεῖσθαι, ἔτι δὲ dpyi- 
[4 Q 3 » a ~ e “a A o 
ζεσθαΐί τε καὶ αἰσθάνεσθαι καὶ διανοεῖσθαι" ταῦτα δὲ πάντα 
, > a σ : , a 2 A a 
κινήσεις εἶναι δοκοῦσιν. ὅθεν οἰηθείη τις av αὐτὴν κινεῖσθαι. 
§11 τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν ἀναγκαῖον. εἶ γὰρ καὶ ὅτι μάλιστα τὸ λυπεῖ- 
4 , 4 a , 9 » a @ 
σθαι ἡ χαίρειν ἡ διανοεῖσθαι κινήσεις εἰσί, καὶ ἕκαστον Kt- 
νεῖσθαι τούτων, τὸ δὲ κινεῖσθαί ἐστιν ὑπὸ τῆς ψυχῆς, οἷον τὸ 
ὀργίζεσθαι ἡ φοβεῖσθαι τῷ τὴν καρδίαν wot κινεῖσθαι, τὸ 
Ἢ a a a » a @ , . ’ \ 
δὲ διανοεῖσθαι ἡ τοιοῦτον ἴσως ἢ ἕτερόν τι᾿ (τούτων δὲ συμ- 
᾿ , ‘ Α ᾿ ‘ a 2 ‘ 4 3 
βαίνει τὰ μὲν κατὰ φορὰν τινῶν κινουμένων, τὰ δὲ Kar 
§ 12 ἀλλοίωσιν: ποῖα δὲ καὶ πώς, ἕτερός ἐστι λόγος.) τὸ δὲ λέγειν 


11. μέρεσιν W. pr. Ε. Tor. μιχθεῖσιν X Philop. Soph. 26. τὸ ros T. Simpl. 
Philop., Alex. Aphr. ap. Phil., ry τοῖς Trend. Tor. Bekk. 29. ἀπολιπούσης 
TVX. 408> 8. τῷ τὴν κι) τὸ τ. x. VBz. ἢ κινεῖσθαι ἢ οἱδεῖν, τὸ V. 
9. τοιοῦτον) τὸ τοῦτο Bz. τῷ τοῦτο Tor. ᾿ ἴσως ἢ] ἣ lows SV. 
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something else which is implanted in the members? And fur- 
ther does the principle of ‘love’ give rise to any composition 
whatsoever or only to that standing in a certain ratio; and if. 
the latter, is this love the ratio itself or is it something else out- 
side the ratio? 

Difficulties then of this kind may be raised upon the sup- 
position that soul is a harmony. At the same time, if the soul 
be something different from the composition of the bodily parts, 
the question rises, how comes it that the soul is annihilated 
when the flesh and the other parts of the animal organism are 
destroyed—and further, if, after giving up the view which re- 
gards soul as the ratio of the composition, it can no longer be 
maintained that each of the parts of the body possesses a soul, 
it is difficult to see what it is that is destroyed when the soul 
has taken its departure. 

It is evident then from what has been said that the soul 
cannot be a harmony: and further that it cannot have a cir- 
cular movement. It may however, as we have said, be moved 
and move itself incidentally, so far as that in which it is con- 
tained may be moved, and this itself moved by the soul: other- 
wise, it is impossible for it to exhibit local movement. 

A more plausible standpoint, however, from which to raise 
doubts in support of the movement of the soul might be found 
in an appeal to the fact that the soul is (as we say) pained, takes 
joy, shews confidence, is exposed to fear, and further is angered 
and perceives and pursues inferences—all such operations being 
viewed as processes of movement. Hence then it might be 
supposed the soul itself is moved. This, however, need not 
be the case. It may be indeed that feeling pain or rejoicing or 
exercising thought are motions in the fullest sense, and each of 
them may be identical with being moved. Further, too, this 
movement may be effected by the soul—for example, feeling 
anger or fear may be the result of such and such a movement 
of the heart, and inference is either a movement of this sort 
or something else. Some of these phenomena again may 
result from local movements, others from qualitative changes 
in a manner of which the details must be left for further 


inquiry. 
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χὴν ὑφαίνειν ἡ οἰκοδομεῖν" βέλτιον yap tows μὴ λέγειν τὴν 
ψυχὴν ἐλεεῖν ἡ povOdvew 7 διανοεῖσθαι, ἀλλὰ τὸν avOpa- 


ὀργίζεσθαι τὴν ψυχὴν ὅμοιον κἂν εἴ τις λέγοι τὴν ψυ- 


~ ἴω “~ Q 4 ε 2 9 .( “~ ϑ » 
πον τῇ ux’ τοῦτο δὲ μὴ ws ἐν ἐκεΐνῃ τῆς κινήσεως οὔσης, 15 
ἀλλ᾽ ὁτὲ μὲν μέχρι ἐκείνης, ὁτὲ δ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνης, οἷον ἡ μὲν 
» td ‘ o ε 9 > o > > 9 o 9 A a > 
αἴσθησις ἀπὸ τωνδί, ἡ δ᾽ ἀνάμνηαις ἀπ᾿ éxeivys ἐπὶ τὰς ἐν 

§ 13 τοῖς αἰσθητηρίοις κινήσεις ἢ μονάς. ὁ δὲ νοῦς ἔοικεν ἐγγίνεσθαι 
οὐσία τις οὖσα, καὶ οὐ φθείρεσθαι. μάλιστα yap ἐφθείρετ᾽ ἂν 
ε a ~ 9 ~ ? > a e “~ » 4 4 
ὑπὸ τῆς ἐν τῷ γήρᾳ ἀμαυρώσεως" νῦν δ᾽ ἴσως ὅπερ ἐπὶ 2 
τῶν αἰσθητηρίων συμβαίνει" εἰ γὰρ λάβοι ὁ πρεσβύτης ὄμμα 

, o “a . x ε id a ‘ ~ a 
τοιονδί, βλέποι av ὥσπερ Kal ὁ νέος. ὥστε TO γῆρας οὐ 

σε φΦ o 
τῷ THY ψνχήν τι πεπονθέναι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ᾧ, καθάπερ ἐν μέ- 

ἣ - ’ N 4 ~ b] Q δὴ ~ ’ 

8 14 θαις καὶ νόσοις’ καὶ τὸ νοεῖν δὴ καὶ τὸ θεωρεῖν μαραίνεται 
ἄλλου τινὸς ἔσω φθειρομένου, αὐτὸ δὲ ἀπαθές ἐστιν. τὸ δὲ δια- 25 
νοεῖσθαι καὶ φιλεῖν ἡ μισεῖν οὐκ ἔστιν éxeivou πάθη, ἀλλὰ 

Ἁ a 3 ~ € 5 “~ » b) ‘ , 
τουδὶ TOU ἔχοντος ἐκεῖνο, 7) ἐκεῖνο ἔχει. διὸ καὶ τούτον φθειρο- 

o » o » “ 3 4 9 4 > > 8 “~ 
μένου οντε μνημονεύει ovTe φιλεῖ" οὐ yap Exeivou ἣν, ἀλλὰ τοῦ 
κοινοῦ, ὃ ἀπόλωλεν" ὁ δὲ νοῦς ἴσως θειότερόν τι καὶ ἀπαθές 

S15 ἐστιν. ὅτι μὲν οὖν οὐχ οἷόν τε κινεῖσθαι THY ψνχήν, φανερὸν 30 


ἐκ τούτων᾽ εἰ δ᾽ ὅλως μὴ κινεῖται, δῆλον ὡς οὐδ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ἑαντῆς. 


15. λέγῃ T. Ix. οὔσης om. E. 16. μέχρις TV WX. 19. ovea om. E. 
0. νυνὶ SwrwepSTVWKX. 12. καὶ οἴῃ. Χ. 28. ἀλλ᾽ οὔ 5. ἢ ἔσω) ἐν ᾧ Bz. 
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Although, however, all this may be true, we must add that to 
speak of the soul as feeling angry is no more appropriate than 
to speak of the soul as weaving or building. Perhaps, in fact, it 
is better to say not that the soul pities or learns or infers, but 
rather that the man does so through his soul. Nor in saying that 
the man carries on these operations through his soul, must we 
take this to mean that the movement is in the soul, but simply 
that the movement sometimes advances towards soul, some- 
times starts from it. Sense perception, for example, starts from 
᾿ such and such individual things [and advances forward to the 
soul which reads them]: recollection on the other hand starts 
from the soul and terminates in the movements or impressions 
which are stored up in the organs of sense. It must be re- 
membered, too, that reason as a self-contained reality would 
seem to be implanted within the soul and would not seem to be 
destroyed with the dissolution of the body. For, if it could be 
so destroyed, it would be so chiefly in consequence of the decay 
following in old age, whereas, as facts really stand, the case is 
perhaps parallel to that of the organs of sense, where we should 
allow that the old man, if he were to receive an eye fitted for 
vision, would see as well as the young man. Thus old age is 
the result not of any affection sustained by the soul but by the 
medium in which it is contained, just as is also the case in 
drunkenness and in disease; and thinking and reflection are 
weakened on the destruction of something internal, but as 
for thought itself, it is unaffected by such accidents. So also 
the processes of discursive understanding as also loving and 
hating are not affections of the reason but of the organism 
which possesses it, so far as it possesses it. And hence it is 
that when this vehicle is destroyed, neither recollection nor love 
are longer possible, because these functions and feelings were not 
attributes of the reason but of that combination of soul and 
body which has perished. Reason, however, is in all proba- 
bility of a diviner character, and not subject to impressions from 
without. 

It is evident then from these considerations that the soul can- 
not be in motion: and if motion is a predicate of it in no sense 
whatever, it evidently would not be moved either by itself. 
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§16 πολὺ δὲ τών εἰρημένων ἀλογώτατον τὸ λέγειν ἀριθμὸν εἶναι 
τὴν ψυχὴν κινοῦνθ᾽ ἑαυτόν᾽ ὑπάρχει γὰρ αὐτοῖς ἀδύνατα" 
“~ Q a 9 ~ *” eo 9 eo 9 ~ 
πρῶτα μὲν Ta ἐκ τοῦ κινεῖσθαι συμβαίνοντα, ἰδίᾳ δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ 
’ > A 9 oe. “~ ‘ b | ~ Ld 
λέγειν αὐτὴν ἀριθμόν" πῶς yap χρὴ νοῆσαι μονάδα Kwov- 4 
,ὕ .εν , ᾿ a 9 a . 90 γ᾿ > 
μένην, καὶ ὑπὸ Tivos, καὶ πῶς, ἀμερὴ καὶ ἀδιάφορον ov- 
§17 σαν; εἰ γάρ ἐστι κινητικὴ καὶ κινητή, διαφέρειν δεῖ. ἔτι δ᾽ 
ἐπεί φασι κινηθεῖσαν γραμμὴν ἐπίπεδον ποιεῖν, στιγμὴν δὲ 
γραμμήν, καὶ al τῶν μονάδων κινήσεις γραμμαὶ ἔσονται" ς 
ε 4 δ oy , » . εῷν » ‘ a 
ἢ yap στιγμὴ μονάς ἐστι θέσιν ἔχουσα᾽ ὁ δ᾽ ἀριθμὸς τῆς 
§ 18 ψυχῆς ἤδη πού ἐστι καὶ θέσιν ἔχει. ἔτι δ᾽ ἀριθμοῦ μὲν ἐὰν 
ἀφέλῃ τις ἀριθμὸν ἢ μονάδα, λείπεται ἄλλος ἀριθμός" 
τὰ δὲ φυτὰ καὶ τῶν ζῴων πολλὰ διαιρούμενα ζῆ, καὶ δο- 
§ 19 κεῖ τὴν αὐτὴν ψυχὴν ἔχειν τῷ εἴδει. δόξειε δ᾽ ἂν οὐθὲν δια- τ΄ 
φέρειν μονάδας λέγειν ἢ σωμάτια μικρά" καὶ γὰρ ἐκ τῶν 
-- Δημοκρίτου σφαιρίων ἐὰν γένωνται στιγμαί, μόνον δὲ μένῃ 
A , » 3 > “ ᾿ A A “ ‘ A ’ 
τὸ ποσόν, ἔσται τι ἐν αὐτῷ τὸ μὲν κινοῦν τὸ δὲ κινούμενον, 
Ψ 4 ~ ~ 3 A ‘ “ , ’ 
ὥσπερ ἐν τῷ συνεχεῖ; οὐ γὰρ διὰ τὸ μεγέθει διαφέρειν ἣ 
μικρότητι συμβαΐίνει τὸ λεχθέν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι ποσόν. διὸ ἀναγ- 1: 


΄", 


ἴω > , ‘ A | , 3 * 3 4 4 

καιον ἐειναι TL ΤΟ KLYNOOV TAS μονάδας. ει ὃ εν To ζῴῳ ΤΟ 

σ΄ ε , . 3 ~ 9 a ΄σ 9 νὴ οὶ “ a 

κινοῦν ἡ ψνχή, Kat ἐν τῷ ἀριθμῷ, ὦστε οὐ TO κινοῦν Kal TO 

κινούμενον ἡ ψυχή, ἀλλὰ τὸ κινοῦν μόνον. ἐνδέχεται δὲ δὴ 

A ΄ , 4 a Q ¢ » δ 3. «a 

TWS μονάδα ταυτὴν ειναι; δεῖ γὰρ vTapKXew TWa QuTp 

; ‘ A Q » ~ AQ ~ id a » 
§ 20 διαφορὰν πρὸς Tas ahAas: στιγμῆς δὲ μοναδικῆς Tis ἄν εἴη 2 
᾿ A , 3 Q Φ > A ΄ ε» “ , 
διαφορὰ πλὴν θέσις ; εἰ μὲν οὖν εἰσὶν ἕτεραι αἱ ἐν τῷ σώματι 


μονάδες καὶ αἱ στιγμαί, ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ ἔσονται αἱ μονάδες" 


34. ἴδια E. Simp. Phil. Soph. 409° 10. οὐθὲν] ὁμοίως μηδὲν VW. 14. 
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Of all psychological theories the most unreasonable is that 
which describes soul as a number which sets itself in motion. 
Such a view involves double impossibilities—firstly those re- 
sulting from its movement and more particularly those which 
spring from speaking of it as a number. In what manner for 
instance, (1) are we to conceive a unit as moved—and by what 
means and under what conditions is it to be effected—seeing 
that it is devoid of parts and contains no differences, while if 
it be at once fitted to produce movement and also subject to 
movement it must exhibit points of difference? (2) Further, it is 
a doctrine of the schools that the line when moved produces a 
superficies, and the point when moved creates a line. Thus then 
since the point is merely a unit or monad possessing such and 
such a situation, and the number of the soul is no doubt some- 
where and possesses a certain position, it follows that the move- 
ments of monads or units will be lines also [not souls or animate 
existences]. Besides (3) if we take away a number or unit from 
a number, it is azother and a different number that is left: 
whereas plants and many animals live after they have been 
divided and are held to possess specifically the same and not a dif- 
ferent soul. Besides (4) there would appear to be no difference 
between speaking of monads or of infinitely small particles : if 
points be formed out of the globules of Democritus and quan- 
tity’ alone remain, still there will be in this as in everything con- 
tinuous, something moving on the one hand, something moved 
on the other; as this law is the result not of any difference in 
size but rests simply on the ground that the one object as the 
other is a quantity. Thus then there must be something which 
will set the monads in motion. But if it be soul which produces 
movement in the animal, it will be soul which does so also in 
the number: so that the soul is not at once the moving and the 
moved, but the moving factor only. How then (5) can soul, being 
thus the moving factor only, be a monad? Supposing it to 
be a monad, it must be different from other monads: but what 
difference can there be between one monadic point and another 
except position? Thus then (6) if, on the one hand, the monads 
as also the points of the body are different from one another, 
still the monads will be in the same space as the latter—because 
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? 4 φ σι o ’ Φ φ ~ Φ. « 
καθέξει yap χώραν στιγμῆς. καίτοι τί κωλύει ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ 

φ 3 ὃ ’ . » ’ . e Α ε , - ἀδ rd 
εἶναι, εἰ δύο, καὶ ἀπείρους; ὧν yap ὁ τόπος ἀδιαίρετος, 

. > o 9 9 e » ~ ? a e td 4 ε ~ 
8 21 καὶ αὐτά. εἰ δ᾽ αἱ ἐν τῷ σώματι στιγμαὶ ὁ ἀριθμὸς ὁ τῆς 25 
~ a 3 ε > ~ 3 ~ ’ ~ > a ε 
ψυχῆς, ἡ εἰ ὁ ἐκ τῶν ἐν τῷ σώματι στιγμῶν ἀριθμὸς ἡ 
o “ o 9 td Ν ἂρ 4 o a 
ψυχή, Sua τί οὐ πάντα ψυχὴν ἔχουσι τὰ σώματα; στιγμαὶ 
§ 22 γὰρ ἐν ἅπασι δοκοῦσιν εἶναι καὶ ἄπειροι. ἔτι δὲ πώς οἷόν τε 
χωρίζεσθαι τὰς ψυχὰς καὶ ἀπολύεσθαι τῶν σωμάτων, εἴ 
γε μὴ διαιροῦνται αἱ γραμμαὶ εἷς στιγμάς; 30 
δι ΝΥ. Συμβαΐνει δέ, καθάπερ εἴπομεν, TH μὲν ταὐτὸ λέγειν 

~ “~ o .' 3 ‘ “ ἴων td 
τοῖς Tapa τι λεπτομερὲς αὐτὴν τιθεῖσι, τῇ δ᾽ ὥσπερ Δη- 
μόκριτος κινεῖσθαί φησιν ὑπὸ τῆς ψυχῆς, ἴδιον τὸ ἅτοπον᾽ 4. 
» ’ φ ε Ν > Ά ~ > 4 o 
εἴπερ yap ἐστιν ἡ ψυχὴ ἐν παντὶ τῷ αἰσθανομένῳ σώματι, 

9 “a 9 ~ ϑ «A ὃ ’ > ’ 9 ΄-ὦ U4 € 
ἀναγκαῖον ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ δύο εἶναι σώματα, εἶ Goud τι ἡ 

,: “~ 9 > 4 o 9 ~ ἴων ~ 
ψυχή᾽ τοῖς δ᾽ ἀριθμὸν λέγουσιν, ἐν τῇ μιᾷ στιγμῇ πολ- 
Aas στιγμὰς ἢ πᾶν σώμα ψυχὴν ἔχειν, εἰ μὴ διαφέρων 5 
3 , 3 , Q » ~ ε ~ > 
τις ἀριθμὸς ἐγγίνεται καὶ ἄλλος Tis τῶν ὑπαρχουσῶν ἐν 
ς τῷ σώ ov. oupBaiver τε κινεῖσθαι τὸ ζῷον ὑπὸ 
δΤῳ σώματι στιγμων. μ ( ΤΟ 
~ 3 ~ » ' td » > A ΄-ἅ 
τοῦ ἀριθμοῦ, καθάπερ καὶ Δημόκριτον ἔφαμεν αὐτὸ κινεῖν" 

, ν᾽ , , , Ἁ . , », 
τί γὰρ διαφέρει σφαίρας λέγειν σμικρὰς ἡ μονάδας μεγά- 
λας, ἡ ὅλως μονάδας φερομένας ; ἀμφοτέρως γὰρ avay το 

~ ~ a σι ΄- ~ ,’ ΄“ 4 φ 

8. 3 καῖον κινεῖν τὸ ζῷον τῷ κινεῖσθαι ταύτας. τοῖς δὴ συμπλέ- 

9 Ν > 6A 4 A 3 4 “ , ’ 
ξασιν εἰς τὸ αὐτὸ κίνησιν καὶ ἀριθμὸν ταῦτά τε συμβαίνει 
καὶ πολλὰ ἕτερα τοιαῦτα᾽ οὐ γὰρ μόνον ὁρισμὸν ψυχῆς 
ἀδύνατον τοιοῦτον εἶναι, ἀλλὰ καὶ συμβεβηκός. δῆλον δ᾽ εἴ 

13. κωλύσει VW. Trend. ᾿ 24. ὧν γὰρ] ὧν δὲ conj. Sus. 29. yrx.] 
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each monad will occupy the room of a point. But if two 
can be in the same place, what is there to prevent an endless 
number from being also in the same place? This, however, is 
absurd; those objects of which the space is indivisible are 
themselves also indivisible. If, on the other hand, the points in 
the body constitute the number of the soul, or if the soul be the 
number arising from the points in the body, why is it that all 
bodies do not possess a soul: seeing that there seems to be 
points in all of them even innumerable? And further we may 
ask, (7) how is it possible for souls to be separated and re- 
leased from the body, considering at any rate that lines cannot 
be resolved into their points? 


CHAPTER V. 


There are then, as we have said, two consequences of this 
doctrine of the soul. On the one hand its supporters are brought 
to maintain a view identical with those who regard soul as 
some subtle body, while, on the other hand, they are landed 
in the peculiar absurdity which Democritus fell into in ex- 
plaining how the body is moved by the soul. For if there be 
a soul in every sentient body, there must be two bodies within 
the same body, supposing the mind is a body of some sort or 
other: those, on the other hand, who say it is a number must 
either allow many points to exist within one point or else allow 
every body to possess a soul, unless the number be introduced 
as differing from other numbers and from the points existing in 
the body. It follows also that the living creature is moved by 
number much in the same way as we said Democritus moved it. 
For what difference does it make whether we speak of the 
movement of small globes or of large monads or of monads 
generally in movement? In either case the movement of the 
animal must be the result of the moving of these elements. 

These and many other like consequcnces meet those who 
have combined together movement and number into one con- 
ception. Such a conception can not only not be the definition 
of soul: it cannot even be regarded as a concomitant attribute 
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σε ; ‘ 4 ᾽ν 
τις ἐπιχειρήσειεν ἐκ τοῦ λόγου τούτον τὰ πάθη καὶ τα ἔργα 15 
~ ~ φ ? e φ 
τῆς ψυχῆς ἀποδιδόναι, οἷον λογισμούς, αἰσθήσεις, ἡδονάς, 
a ° » a 
λύπας, ὅσα ἄλλα τοιαῦτα ὥσπερ yap εἴπομεν πρότερον, 
§ 4 οὐδὲ μαντεύσασθαι ῥᾷδιον ἐξ αὐτῶν. τριῶν δὲ τρόπων παρα- 
a Α ε 4 
δεδομένων καθ᾽ ovs ὁρίζονται τὴν ψυχήν, οἱ μὲν τὸ κινητι- 
΄- ~ ἴω A 
κώτατον ἀπεφήναντο τῷ κινεῖν ἑαυτό, ot δὲ σῶμα TO λεπ- 20 
~ » ~ 4 
τομερέστατον ἢ τὸ ἀσωματώτατον τῶν ἄλλων. ταῦτα δὲ 
o 
τίνας ἀπορίας τε καὶ ὑπεναντιώσεις ἔχει, διεληλύθαμεν 
΄- a ~ 
ὃ ς σχεδόν. λείπεται δ᾽ ἐπισκέψασθαι πῶς λέγεται TO ἐκ τῶν 
o > A o “ 0 @ » 9 θ , a? 
στοιχείων αὐτὴν εἶναι. λέγουσι μὲν yap, ἵν αἰσθανηταί τε 
“ ν “ Ld , + “~ QA ? 
τῶν ὄντων Kal ἕκαστον γνωρίζῃ, ἀναγκαῖον δὲ cupBawer 2: 
) A 3Q 7 ~“ , ’ Q , a“ 
πολλὰ Kat ἀδύνατα τῷ λόγῳ. τίθενται yap γνωρίζειν τῷ 
ε ’ ‘A 4 ν a > ‘ A ‘\ o 
ὁμοίῳ TO ὅμοιον, ὥσπερ av εἰ THY ψυχὴν τὰ πράγματα 
Φ 9 » Q a ~ ‘ 4 4 @ 
τιθέντες. οὐκ ἔστι δὲ μόνα ταῦτα, πολλὰ δὲ καὶ ἕτερα, 
κι δν » νὴ 3 Ν 9 3 e 
§6 μᾶλλον δ᾽ ἴσως ἄπειρα τὸν ἀριθμὸν τὰ ἐκ τούτων. ἐξ ὧν 
Q > 2 λ-ο Φ » , νὴ δ 4 
μὲν οὖν ἐστὶν ἕκαστον τούτων, ἔστω γινώσκεν τὴν ψυχὴν καὶ x 
αἰσθάνεσθαι" ἀλλὰ τὸ σύνολον τίνι γνωριεῖ ἡ αἰσθήσεται, 
4 , ‘ a » 2 ‘ a? a e o 4 4 
οἷον τί θεὸς ἣ ἄνθρωπος 7 σὰρξ ἡ ὀστοῦν; ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ 
ε σι » aA , e 3 A ε [οἱ » A 
ὁτιοῦν ἄλλο τών συνθέτων" ov yap ὁπωσοῦν ἔχοντα Ta στοι- 4 
~ ao νὟν > A a A . o o 
χεῖα τούτων ἕκαστον, ἀλλα λόγῳ τινὶ καὶ συνθέσει, καθάπερ 
“ . 3 ~ a 3 ~ 
φησὶ καὶ ᾿Εμπεδοκλῆς τὸ ὀστοῦν. 
ε A Ἁ 3 4 3 9 ld o 
ἡ δὲ χθὼν ἐπίηρος ἐν εὐστέρνοις χοάνοισιν 
τὼ δύο τῶν ὀκτὼ ἔων Ad ἡστιδος αἴγλ 
ὧν ὀκτὼ μερέων λάχε νήστιδος αἴγλης. 5 
τέσσαρα δ᾽ Ἡφαίστοιο" τὰ δ᾽ ὀστέα λεύκ᾽ ἐγένοντο. 
> “~ ~ ~ 
οὐδὲν οὖν ὄφελος εἶναι Ta στοιχεῖα ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ, εἰ μὴ Kal οἱ 
λόγοι ἐνέσονται καὶ ἡ σύνθεσις" γνωριεῖ γὰρ ἕκαστον τὸ 


. δ δ᾽ 3 ~ 2 NY v 9Δ 9 a ‘ =a 9 
ὅμοιον, TO ὀστοῦν ἡ τὸν ἄνθρωπον οὐθέν, εἰ μὴ καὶ ταῦτ 
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of it. This is evident when we attempt to explain by reference 
to such a notion the feelings and functions of the soul, as for 
instance, its ratiocinations, perceptions, pleasures, pains, &c.: as 
we said before, it is not even easy by the help of the imagina- 
tion to conjecture from it what would be their character. 

Thus then we have gone through the difficulties and objec- 
tions which may be raised against two of the three methods of 
defining soul which have been transmitted to us. Some we 
have seen have regarded it as the most mobile element because 
it possesses the power of moving itself: others have viewed it 
as a body of the subtlest and the finest parts or as the most 
incorporeal of all other bodies. It remains to examine the 
sense in which it is said to be compounded of the different 
elements. 

The object of this conception of the soul is, say its sup- 
porters, to explain how it can perceive the objects of existence 
and gain knowledge of each individual thing. A number of im- 
possibilities, however, necessarily follow on this doctrine. It 
assumes, to begin with, that like is known by like, thus iden- 
tifying, as it were, the soul with the things it knows. Our 
objects of knowledge however include not only elements but 
many other things besides, and, what is perhaps still more worthy 
of notice, the things compounded of these elements are un- 
limited in number. Now granting that the soul knows and 
perceives in the way described the elements from which each 
of these is formed, still, we may ask, by which will it know or 
perceive the concrete whole, as for example what is God or 
man or flesh or bone, and similarly any composite object? The 
different elements do not seem to compose each of these objects 
in any way whatever but according to a certain ratio and ad- 
justment, as Empedocles himself says with respect to bone. 

Then did the earth the productive within the huge furnace primeval 

Gain out of eight parts two of the liquid transparently crystal ; 

Four parts came from the fire; and the bones white came to existence. 
Obviously then there is no good in the elements being present 
in the soul, unless the ratios and the different adaptations be 
present also; for although each element may recognise its similar, 
still it will acquire no knowledge of a bone or of a human being, 
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ἐνέσται. τοῦτο δ᾽ ὅτι ἀδύνατον, οὐθὲν δεῖ λέγειν" τίς γὰρ ἂν x 
ἀπορήσειεν εἶ eveotw ἐν τῇ ψνχῇ λίθος ἡ ἄνθρωπος ; ὁμοίως 
᾿ A “ 9 “ A “ ‘ 3 ld “ t | ‘ ld 
δὲ καὶ τὸ ἀγαθὸν Kai τὸ μὴ ἀγαθόν. τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον 
ὃ 7 καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων. ἔτι δὲ πολλαχῶς λεγομένου τοῦ ὄντος 


o “ A Q ‘4 ‘ 5 “ “ a Φ 
(σημαίνει γὰρ τὸ μὲν τόδε τι, τὸ δὲ ποσὸν ἢ ποιὸν ἡ καί 


Ψ ζω. ὃ δι ΄-Οθ ’ ε ΄ 
τινα ἄλλην τῶν διαιρεθεισών κατηγοριῶν) πότερον ἐξ ἁπάν- 1: 
ε .' a » 3 9 9 Ὁ" ᾿ 
των ἔσται ἡ ψυχὴ ἢ OU; ἀλλ᾽ οὐ δοκεῖ κοινὰ πάντων εἶναι 
a > F σ ἰοὶ 3 . ? id ~ > 
στοιχεῖα. GP οὖν ὅσα τῶν οὐσιῶν EK τούτων μόνον ; πῶς οὖν 
o a ~ » 9 a o e o o 
γινώσκει καὶ τῶν ἀλλων ἕκαστον ; ἣ φήσουσιν ἑκάστον γένους 
~ a φ Α a 
εἶναι στοιχεῖα καὶ ἀρχὰς ἰδίας, ἐξ ὧν τὴν ψυχὴν συνεστά- 
» » 4 4 δ . 9 » 3. ν"» 30. > 
vat; ἔσται ἄρα ποσὸν καὶ ποιὸν καὶ οὐσία. ἀλλ᾽ ἀδύνατον ἐκ x 
“~ “~ “~ ’ 3 [4 > 4 “ o “~ Q 
τῶν τοῦ ποσοῦ στοιχείων οὐσίαν εἶναι Kai μὴ ποσόν. Tots δὴ 
λέγουσιν ἐκ πάντων ταῦτά τε καὶ τοιαῦθ᾽ ἕτερα συμβαίνει. 
» 4 a ON , ‘ 3 4 4 . © ea a 
ὃ 8 ἄτοπον δὲ καὶ τὸ φάναι μὲν ἀπαθὲς εἶναι TO ὅμοιον ὑπὸ TOU 
᾿ ε , 3 , . 8 a ¢ , Ν ’ 
ὁμοίον, αἰσθάνεσθαι δὲ τὸ ὅμοιον τοῦ ὁμοίου καὶ γινώσκειν 


“-ε ’ ἣν A > , o “ 
τῷ ὁμοίῳ TO ὅμοιον. τὸ δ᾽ αἰσθάνεσθαι πάσχειν τι Kal κι- 2 


φ, 


~ , e o 4 ‘ ἣ ~ 4 td 
νεῖσθαι τιθέασιν. ὁμοίως δὲ Kal τὸ νοεῖν TE Kal γινώσκειν. 
A 9 > a ‘A o » ~ ao 
ὃ πολλὰς δ᾽ ἀπορίας καὶ δνσχερείας ἔχοντος τοῦ λέγειν, κα- 
ld > “~ ε a“ ~ o 9 
θάπερ ᾿Ἐμπεδοκλῆς, ws τοῖς σωματικοῖς στοιχείοις ἕκαστα 
td A ‘A 4 9 ~ 4 ~ ° 
γνωρίζεται καὶ πρὸς τὸ ὅμοιον, μαρτυρεῖ TO νῦν λεχθέν" 
ee . 9 a A , , ε a a 4 
ὅσα γὰρ ἕνεστιν ἐν τοῖς τῶν ζῴων σώμασιν ἁπλώς γῆς, οἷον 30 
ὀστᾶ νεῦρα τρίχες, οὐθενὸς αἰσθάνεσθαι δοκεῖ, ὥστ᾽ οὐδὲ τῶν 41 
ε o 4 “ » > e ld “~ > “~ » 
ὃ το ὁμοίων. καΐτοι προσῆκεν. ἔτι δ᾽ ἑκάστῃ τῶν ἀρχῶν ἄγνοια 
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unless these be present within it also. - Tt. need hardly be. ‘said 
however that this is quite impossible : “who could question 
whether .such an .object as a stone or man is present in the 
soul? And the same thing may be said of the good and not- 


*'good,-as also in other cases. 


Being,.it may be objected further, is a term used.in various 
senses: it indicates now concrete substance, now quantity or 
quality, or it may be some other of the categories as they δὰ - τὸ 
distinguished. Is soul then, it may be asked, to be composed of 
all the categories or not? To the former supposition it may 
be at once replied that there are no elements which are com- 
mon to all the categories. Does then, we may ask, the soul 


‘consist merely of the elements that fall under the category of * 


substance? In that case, how does it .come to have knowledge 
of each also of the other categories? Will it be said that every 
tategory of being has its own elements and appropriate principles 
and that the soul consists of these? The result then will be 
thatthe soul will have to be a quantity and quality as well 
as a substance. But out of the elements of quantity it is im- 
possible that a substance should be formed: only a quantity 


. can arise from elements of quantity. Such are. the difficulties 


ιἅ 


as well as others of a similar character involved in holding. . 
that the soul consists of all the elements. 
_. It is a further inconsistency in the supporters of this doctrine 
that, while asserting that like perceives like and that we know 
like by like, they. maintain that like is unaffected by like, and at 
the same time explain perception as a kind of affection and of 
being moved, and treat thinking and cognition in a similar 
fashion. There are in. fact many. difficulties and perplexities 
involved in saying with Empedocles that everything is known 
through the corporeal-elements and that the similar is appre- 
hended by the similar—as is especially attested by the fact 
that all those parts within the bodies of animals, which are 
composed of earth simply-——as for example bones, sinews, hairs 
—are held to perceive nothing and thus not even those things | 
which are like them—although according to the theory they 
should. 

“It may ‘be added further that each. one of the elemental 
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πλείων ἢ σύνεσις ὑπάρξει" γνώσεται μὲν yap ἕν ἕκαστον, 


A Φ rd > 
πολλὰ δ᾽ ἀγνοήσει" πάντα yap τἄλλα. συμβαζῦει δ᾽ Ἔμ- 
a 4 4 a “~ 
πεδοκλεῖ ye Kat ἀφρονέστατον εἶναι τὸν θεόν" μόνος yap τῶν 5 
9 A va © gy . » . 
στοιχείων ἕν οὐ γνωριεῖ, τὸ νεῖκος, τὰ δὲ θνητὰ πάντα" ἐκ 
, 73 κ"»», > © = 
§ 11 πάντων yap ἕκαστον. ὅλως τε διὰ τίν᾽ αἰτίαν οὐχ ἅπαντα 
“a κω a 9 4 
ψυχὴν ἔχει τὰ ὄντα, ἐπειδὴ wav ἢ στοιχεῖον ἢ ἐκ στοιχείον 
[ω 4 
ἑνὸς ἢ πλειόνων ἢ πάντων ; ἀναγκαῖον γάρ ἐστιν ἕν τι γι- 
, 4 . 4 , 3 ° δ᾽ ν Vos 2 
δι: νώσκειν TWA ἢ πάντα. ἀπορήσειε O αν τις καὶ τί WOT τὸ 
a X @ “~ 9 ρ had A » o “~ . 4 
ἐστὶ τὸ ἑνοποιοῦν αὐτά" ὕλῃ γὰρ ἔοικε τά γε στοιχεῖα, κυριώ. 
> “A ~ 
τατον δ᾽ ἐκεῖνο τὸ συνέχον ὅ τί wor ἐστίν" τῆς δὲ ψυχῆς 
’ “a δλδν 3Q 4 e > ’ ᾿ » 
εἶναί τι κρεῖττον Kat ἄρχον advvarov' ἀδυνατώτερον δ᾽ ἔτι 
~ A, ‘ “ ‘4 A ’ 
τοῦ νοῦ εὔλογον γὰρ τοῦτον εἶναι προγενέστατον καὶ κύριον 
‘ o e ) Q ald ζω “A v 4 - 
κατὰ φύσιν" τὰ δὲ στοιχεῖά φασι πρῶτα τῶν ὄντων εἶναι. 1: 
§ 13 πάντες δὲ καὶ οἱ διὰ τὸ γνωρίζειν καὶ αἰσθάνεσθαι τὰ ὄντα 
‘ ‘ 9 ~ 4 id > » 4 ε “ 
τὴν ψυχὴν ἐκ τὼν στοιχείων λέγοντες αὐτήν, καὶ οἱ TO κι- 
νητικώτατον, OV περὶ πάσης λέγουσι ψνχῆς. οὔτε γὰρ τὰ 
9 o o o o ‘ > ’ eo 
αἰσθανόμενα πάντα κινητικά" φαίνεται yap εἶναί τινα po- 
~ a “ ’ ’ ΄- o , 
νιμα τῶν ζῴων κατὰ τόπον. καίτοι δοκεῖ γε ταύτην μόνην > 
τῶν κινήσεων κινεῖν ἡ ψνχὴ τὸ ζῴον. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ὅσοι τὸν 
“A “ δ ~ ἴω 
νοῦν καὶ τὸ αἰσθητικὸν ἐκ τῶν στοιχείων ποιοῦσιν" φαίνεται 
4 ’ a σι 9 a ᾿ 
yap ta τε φυτα ζῆν οὐ μετέχοντα φορᾶς οὐδ᾽ αἰσθήσεως, 


~ Ἁ 
§ 14 καὶ τῶν ζῴων πολλὰ διάνοιαν οὐκ ἔχειν. εἰ δέ τις καὶ ταῦτα 
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_ principles will have much more ignorance than understanding : 
because while each element will know some individual object, it 
will be ignorant of many; as in fact it will be ignorant of 
everything else outside this one. Nay in fact Empedocles has . 
to face the conclusion that God is most destitute of understand- 
ing: for he alone will have no knowledge of one among the 
elements—viz. strife, although all things mortal will possess this, 
because they are each compounded out of all the elements. 

There is, besides, a general inconsistency which may be 
brought against the theory. Why is it on this supposition that 
all objects of existence do not possess a soul? Every one of 
them is cither an element or formed from some one element 
or from several or all of them; and such objects must neces- 
sarily know one thing or some or all. 

The question might besides be raised, what is it that brings 
the elements to unity? The elements themselves resemble 
mere unformed matter, and it is the synthetic force, whatever 
it may be, which is most important. Now it is impossible 
that there should be anything superior to soul or dominating 
it: and still more impossible that there should be anything 
superior to reason: for reason, it is to be believed, is by nature 
first born and supreme. And yet the philosophers in question 
make the elements the first forms of existence. 

A general objection which may be brought both against 
those who, because the soul perceives and knows things existing, 
describe it as formed from the elements, and also against those 
who make it the most mobile principle, is that their statement 
does not apply to every form of soul. Sentient beings are 
not in every case capable of movement: some animals in fact 
appear to be stationary in place: although at the same time this 
is thought to be the only form of movement by which soul 
‘moves’ the animal. A.like objection falls on those who con- 
struct reason and the faculty of sense out of the elements: for 
plants fof which their theory takes no account, although com- 
pounded of the elements] appear to live without partaking in 
locomotion or sensation, and there are many animals which 
appear to have no powers of discursive reasoning. But even 
if this be granted and reason as well as the faculty of sense 
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’ » a AQ ~ id a “a ε o 
παραχωρήσειε, Kat θείη τὸν νοῦν μέρος τι τῆς ψυχῆς, ὁμοίως 2: 
A Q A 
δὲ καὶ τὸ αἰσθητικόν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν οὕτω λέγοιεν καθόλου περὶ 
815 πάσης ψυχῆς οὐδὲ περὶ ὅλης μιᾶς. τοῦτο δὲ πέπονθε 
καὶ ὁ ἐν τοῖς ᾿Ορφικοῖς ἔπεσι καλουμένοις λόγος᾽ φησὶ γὰρ 
τὴν ψυχὴν ἐκ τοῦ ὅλον εἰσιέναι ἀναπνεόντων, φερομένην ὑπὸ 
τῶν ἀνέμων. οὐχ οἷόν τε δὴ τοῖς φυτοῖς τοῦτο συμβαίνειν οὐδὲ 3- 
a ’ 2°? » δ , 3 2 a va 
τῶν ζῴων ἐνίοις, εἴπερ μὴ πάντα ἀναπνέουσιν. τοῦτο δὲ 4: 
᾿ a AN 4 σι 
8 τό λέληθε τοὺς οὕτως ὑπειληφότας. εἰ δὲ δεῖ τὴν ψυχὴν ἐκ τῶν 
, a 2A. A 6 ε», . e \ δ “, 
στοιχείων ποιεῖν, οὐθὲν δεῖ ἐξ ἁπάντων᾽ ἱκανὸν γὰρ θάτερον 
μέρος τῆς ἐναντιώσεως EavTO τε κρίνειν καὶ τὸ ἀντικείμενον. 
4 4 a 82 α ‘ 28 . A , , . 
καὶ γὰρ τῷ εὐθεῖ καὶ αὐτὸ καὶ τὸ καμπύλον γινώσκομεν" 5 
Ἁ A > “a e , A δὲ o is ε ~ 
κριτὴς yap ἀμφοῖν ὁ κανών, τὸ δὲ καμπύλον ovf ἑαυτοῦ 
» ~ Lv aed Ἁ 9 a ®@ », > A κω ’ 
8 1ὴ οὔτε τοῦ εὐθέος. καὶ ἐν τῷ ὅλῳ δέ τινες αὐτὴν μεμῖχθαΐ 
a. “ > 
φασιν, ὅθεν ἴσως καὶ Θαλῆς φήθη πάντα πλήρη θεῶν εἶναι. 
“Ὁ > » .' 9 ,’ A) [4 “ 9. » > 4 ΄ 
§ 18 τοῦτο δ᾽ ἔχει τινὰς ἀπορίας" διὰ τίνα γὰρ αἰτίαν ἐν μὲν τῷ 
2° a a . 4Φ ε 4 9 a a > δὲ σι 
ἀέρι ἢ τῷ πυρὶ οὖσα ἡ ψυχὴ οὐ ποιεῖ Cwov, ἐν δὲ τοῖς pe- τὸ 
~ ἴω 4 ἴω 
§ 19 κτοῖς, καὶ ταῦτα βελτίων ἐν τούτοις εἶναι δοκοῦσα ; (ἐπιζητή- 
A » “ A la > », ε 9 “ vs .' “~ 
σειε yap ἂν τις καὶ διὰ τίν᾽ αἰτίαν ἡ ἐν τῷ ἀέρι ψυχὴ τῆς 
8 20 ἐν τοῖς ζῴοις βελτίων ἐστὶ καὶ ἀθανατωτέρα.) συμβαίνει δ᾽ 
9 , » ‘ , . ‘ ‘ 3 , 
ἀμφοτέρως ἄτοπον καὶ παράλογον᾽ καὶ γὰρ τὸ λέγειν 
ζῷ νὴ ~ a ‘ »» . a, λ σαν > , ἃ A 
ᾧον TO πῦρ ἢ τὸν ἀέρα τῶν παραλογωτέρων ἐστί, καὶ τὸ τ: 
8 21 μὴ λέγειν Coa ψυχῆς ἐνούσης ἄτοπον. ὑπολαβεῖν δ᾽ ἐοίκασιν 
> ‘ ‘ 9 , ° 2 a ? ε » 
εἶναι τὴν ψυχὴν ἐν τούτοις, ὅτι τὸ ὅλον τοῖς μορίοις ὁμοειδές. 
4 b 9 ~ > ~ ’ Ἁ A A e ~ ~ 
ὥστ᾽ ἀναγκαῖον αὐτοῖς λέγειν καὶ THY ψυχὴν ὁμοειδῆ τοῖς 
’ > > ~ 9 ’ , “a ’ 
μορίοις εἶναι, εἰ τῷ ἀπολαμβάνεσθαίΐ τι τοῦ περιέχοντος ἐν 
a , ν a “- , > a ε ‘ 2A ’ὕ 
τοῖς ζῴοις ἔμψυχα τὰ ζῷα γίνεται. εἰ δ᾽ ὁ μὲν ἀὴρ διασπώ- 2 
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regarded as parts only of the soul, not even then should we 
have a general statement made respecting every soul or even 
respecting the whole of one particular form of it. 

A like defect meets us in the account given in the verses 
ascribed to Orpheus. The soul, it is there said, enters from 
the universe, being carried inwards by the winds as animals 
are breathing. Now this is impossible in the case of plants 
and also in the case of certain animals in so far as they are 
not known to breathe: but this the holders of this theory have 
failed to notice. But though it be necessary to construct the 
soul out of the elements, there is no necessity to compose it 
out of all of them: one or the other of two contraries is sufficient 
to distinguish at once itself and its opposite. Thus by means 
of the straight we judge both the straight line and the crooked, 
the rule being the standard of both, while the crooked on the other 
hand can act as standard neither to itself nor to its opposite the 
straight. 

A general diffusion throughout the universe is claimed by some 
writers for the soul: it was in fact possibly this view which led 
Thales to assert that everything was full of Gods. This however’ 
is a theory which presents some difficulties. Why is it, for in- 
stance, that the soul which is in the air or in the fire does not 
produce an animal organism, while it does so in those objects 
which are mixed and compound, and this too though such 
thinkers hold the soul dispersed within the former to be the 
superior? With reference to which, we might further ask why 
it is that the soul in air is, as they hold, more excellent and more 
immortal than that amongst animals. In two ways, in fact, 
their theory is inconsistent with itself and paradoxical. To 
speak of fire or air as of an animal is rather paradoxical: to hold, 
on the other hand, that soul is present in them and yet‘not call 
them animals is inconsistent. So again, the ground on which 
they conceive soul to be present in these elements is the opinion 
that the whole is homogeneous with its parts: and thus it Is 
incumbent on them to say that the soul is of like kind with 
its parts, if it be by acquiring part of their environment that 
animals become possessed of soul. If however the air when 
divided remains of one uniform kind, whereas the soul is (as 
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Ν 2 “A 
μενος ὁμοειδής, ἡ δὲ ψυχὴ ἀνομοιομερής, TO μέν τι αὐτῆς 
᾿ a 9 a ? 2 8 
ὑπάρξει δῆλον ὅτι, τὸ δ᾽ οὐχ ὑπάρξει. ἀναγκαῖον οὖν αὐτὴν 
a ε ~ a δι 9 , 9 ε ΄- ’ “A 
ἢ ὁμοιομερῆ εἶναι ἣ μὴ ἐνυπάρχειν ἐν ὁτῳοῦν μορίῳ τοῦ παν- 
’ a Φ 59 a 3 , ε Ψ δὴ , ε » 
8 22 TOs. φανερὸν οὐν ἐκ τῶν εἰρημένων ὡς OUTE τὸ γινώσκειν νπαρ- 
χει τῇ ψυχῇ διὰ τὸ ἐκ τῶν στοιχείων εἶναι, οὔτε τὸ κινεῖ- 15 
“ἪΝ [οἱ b o 
823 σθαι αὐτὴν καλῶς ovd ἀληθῶς λέγεται. ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ γινώ- 
΄- ἴω A ed 
σκειν τῆς ψυχῆς ἐστὶ καὶ τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαί τε καὶ τὸ δοξά- 
ἴω 9 
ζειν, ἔτι δὲ τὸ ἐπιθυμεῖν καὶ βούλεσθαι καὶ ὅλως ai ὀρέξεις, 
a b | δ ε ν᾿ ’ , A , e A ~ 
γίνεται δὲ καὶ ἡ κατὰ τόπον κίνησις τοῖς ζῴοις ὑπὸ τῆς 
ψυχῆς, ἔτι δ᾽ αὔξη τε καὶ ἀκμὴ καὶ φθίσις, πότερον ὅλῃ 3° 
ω ΄- 4 dg e » ‘ ’ a ? ‘ ' 
τῇ ψυχῇ τούτων ἕκαστον ὑπάρχει, καὶ πάσῃ νοοῦμέν TE καὶ 411 
> o a ~ » 4 “ o A o 
αἰσθανόμεθα καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἕκαστον ποιοῦμέν τε καὶ πάσχο- 
a , ε “ . . . yu ya . » 
μεν, ἢ μορίοις ἑτέροις ἕτερα; καὶ τὸ ζῆν δὴ πότερον ἔν τινι 
’ 3 Ἁ ελ ἃ ν,» , a a a ἂν 
τούτων ἐστὶν ἐνὶ ἢ καὶ ἐν πλείοσιν ἣ πάσιν, ἢ καὶ ἀλλο τι 
§ 24 αἴτιον ; λέγουσι δή τινες μεριστὴν αὐτήν, καὶ ἄλλῳ μὲν 5 
νοεῖν ἄλλῳ δὲ ἐπιθυμεῖν. τί οὖν δή ποτε συνέχει τὴν ψυχήν, 
+ . , . > A A a, ζω e “~ 4 > 
εἰ μεριστὴ πέφυκεν ; ov yap δὴ τό ye Tapa’ δοκεῖ γὰρ τοὐύ- 
ναντίον μᾶλλον ἡ ψυχὴ τὸ σῶμα συνέχειν" ἐξελθούσης γοῦν 
διαπνεῖται καὶ σήπεται. εἰ οὖν ἕτερόν τι μίαν αὐτὴν ποιεῖ, 
> «a ’ 9. Δ ν , ’, 4 Ἢ , 2. a 
ἐκεῖνο μάλιστ᾽ av εἴη ψυχή. δεήσει δὲ καὶ πάλιν κἀκεῖνο το 
a o a A 4 9 3 “ 4 ‘ ’ 9 
ζητεῖν, πότερον ἕν ἢ πολυμερές. εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἕν, διὰ τί οὐκ 
εὐθέως καὶ ἡ ψυχὴ ἕν; εἰ δὲ μεριστόν, πάλιν ὁ λόγος ζη- 
a , ‘ , 9 “ 4 9 A ld > A ‘ 
τήσει τί TO συνέχον ἐκεῖνο, καὶ οὕτω δὴ πρόεισιν ἐπὶ TO 
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τίν ἔχει δύναμιν ἕκαστον ἐν τῷ σώματι. εἰ γὰρ ἡ ὅλη 

ψυχὴ πᾶν τὸ σῶμα συνέχει, προσήκει καὶ τῶν μορίων 
23. δὲ καὶ τὸ SUWXN yg βουλείεσθαι TUVWKy. 80. αὔξησις STUVWX. 
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they maintain) of different kinds, it is clear that some part of it 
will, some other will not, be present. Either then the soul 
of living creatures must be throughout homogeneous, or soul 
cannot exist in every elemental part of the universe. 

It is clear then from what has been said, that neither does 
cognition attach to the soul in consequence of its being com- 
posed of elements, nor can it be said with any appropriateness 
or truth that it is moved. Knowledge however is a property of 
the soul, and so also is perception and opinion, and further ap- 
petite and volition and desire in general: and it is by the agency 
of the soul that animals possess local movement and powers of 
growth, and reach their full development and final dissolution. 

_ The question therefore rises, whether it is to the whole of 
the soul that each of these belongs, and whether we think and 
perceive and in general perform each of our functions, active 
and passive, with the whole of it, or, on the contrary, do we 
perform different functions with different parts. And as for life 
likewise we must ask whether it is contained in some one of 
these parts or in several of them, or whether it may be even in 
all of them, or whether it is something else which is its cause. 

There are indeed some thinkers, who assert that the soul is 
divided into parts, and that it reasons with one part, desires with 
another part. But what, we may then ask, is it, if the soul be 
originally and naturally divided—what is it that holds the soul 
together? It cannot certainly be the body: on the contrary, the 
soul would generally be said to unite the body; at least when 
the soul has made its exit from it, the body is dissolved and 
rots. If then it be something else that makes it one, this 
something else could only be the soul; and as to that some- 
thing else it will be needful in turn to inquire, whether it is 
one or made of many parts. If it be one, why should not the 
soul be this unity at once? if divided, reason will again inquire 
what it is that binds it together: and so the process will go on 
for ever. 

Questions might be raised also about the different parts of 
soul, and we might ask what power is it that each exercises in 
the body: for if the soul as one whole unites the body as a whole, 
it is probable that each also of the parts unites and binds some 
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ἕκαστον συνέχειν τὶ τοῦ σώματος. τοῦτο͵ “δ᾽ ἔοικεν ἀδυνάτῳ" 
ποῖον γὰρ μόριον ἣ πῶς ὁ νοῦς. συνέξει, χαλεπὸν καὶ πλά- 

§ 26 σαι. φαίνεται, δὲ 1 καὶ τὰ φυτὰ, διαιρούμενα. Ὧν καὶ τῶν 
ζῴων. ἕνια τῶν ἐντόμων, ὡς. τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχοντα. ψυχὴν. τῷ 20 
εἴδει, εἰ καὶ μὴ ᾿ἀριθμῷ" ἑκάτέρον γοῦν τῶν μόρίων αἴσθησι 
ἔχει. καὶ κινᾶται κατὰ τόπον- ἐπί. τινα Χρόνον. «εἰ δὲ μὴ 
διατελοῦσιν, οὐθὲν & ἄτοπον" ὄργανα γὰρ οὐκ ἔχουσῳ Gore σώ- 
ζειν τὴν φύσω.. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν F ἧττον “ἐν ἑκατέρῳ τῶν μορίων 
ἅπαντ᾽ ἐνυπάρχει τὰ μόρια τῆς ψυχῆς, καὶ ὁμοειδῆ εἶσιν a: 
ἀλλήλοις καὶ Τῇ. ὅλῃ, ἀλλήλων -μὲν ὡς οὐ χωριστὰ ὄντα, 

8 2) τῆς δ᾽ ὅλης Ψυχῆς ὡς διαιρετῆς οὔσης. ἔοικε δὲ καὶ ἡ ἐν 
τοῖς φυτοῖς ἀρχὴ ψυχή τις εἶναι" μόνης γὰρ ταύτης. κοινωνεῖ 
καὶ ζῴα καὶ φυτά. καὶ αὕτη μὲν χωρίζεται τῆς αἰσθητικῆς 
ἀρχῆς, αἴσθησιν δ᾽ οὐθὲν ἄνευ ταύτης ἔχει. τον τὸ 988 
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portion of the body. This however seems impossible: it is 
difficult even to imagine what part reason will connect, or in 
what manner it will do so. Plants furthermore are found to 
live after they have been divided, and so also among animals 
are some insects—a fact implying that their different parts 
possess a soul which, if not numerically one, is still specifi- 
cally the same: each at any rate of the separate parts pos- 
sesses sensation, and displays a power of local movement for 
some time. That they do not continue to do so, is no matter 
for surprise, because the parts in question do not possess such 
organs as will maintain their nature. None the less, all the 
parts of soul are present in each one of these parts, and they 
are homogeneous with one another and with the soul taken as 
a whole, standing to one another as inseparable but to the whole 
soul as though it were divisible. Further also, the principle 
of life in plants seems to be a kind of soul: for this alone is 
common at once to animals and plants, and while it can itself 
exist separate from the principle of sense, there is still no 
living object that can possess sensitive capacities without having 
this capacity of growth which plants display. 
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§: Ta μὲν δὴ ὑπὸ τῶν πρότερον παραδεδομένα περὶ ψυ- 412° 
χῆς εἰρήσθω: πάλιν δ' ὥσπερ ἐξ ὑπαρχῆς ἐπανίωμεν, πει- 

o , ᾿» 9 . “ o a ν ’ 
ρώμενοι διορίσαι τί ἐστι ψυχὴ καὶ Tis ἂν εἴη κοινότατος 5 
, > «a , δ rd 9 ~ » a > ? 

8 2 λόγος αὐτῆς. λέγομεν δὴ yevos ἕν τι τῶν ὄντων THY οὐσίαν, 
“ταύτης δὲ τὸ μὲν ὡς ὕλην, ὃ καθ᾽ αὐτὸ μὲν οὐκ ἔστι τόδε 
τι, ἕτερον δὲ μορφὴν καὶ εἶδος, καθ᾽ ἣν ἤδη λέγεται τόδε 

Ν [4 ‘ > ’ » e ἢ σ ’ | 
τι, καὶ τρίτον τὸ ἐκ τούτων. ἔστι δ᾽ ἡ μὲν ὕλη δύναμις, TO 
δ᾽ 1d ~ 2 λ » , oA 5 “ δ δ ε 3 , 

εἴδος ἐντελέχεια, (Kat τοῦτο διχῶς, TO μὲν ὡς ἐπιστήμη, το 

8 2 τὸ δ᾽ ὡς τὸ θεωρεῖν) οὐσίαι δὲ μάλιστ᾽ εἶναι δοκοῦσι τὰ 

id Ἁ , N , “ Q ” » 
σωματα, καὶ τούτων Ta φυσικά" ταῦτα yap τὼν ar\wy 
3 4 ~ \ “ " 4 ἂν 4 ᾿. 3 > » 
ἀρχαί. τῶν δὲ φυσικῶν τὰ μὲν ἔχει ζωήν, τὰ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔχει" 
ζωὴν δὲ λέγομεν τὴν δι’ αὐτοῦ τροφήν τε καὶ αὔξησιν καὶ 
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φθίσιν. ὥστε πᾶν σώμα φυσικὸν μετέχον ζωῆς οὐσία ἂν 1s 
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BOOK SECOND. 
CHAPTER I. 


The psychological theories of earlier thinkers have occupied 
us hitherto. We will now take up the subject as it were afresh, 
and attempt to determine what soul is, and what is the most 
comprehensive definition that can be given of it. 

Real substance is the name which we assign one class of exist- 
ing things; and this real substance may be viewed from several 
aspects, either, frst/y, as matter, meaning by matter that which 
in itself is not any individual thing; or secondly, as form and 
specific characteristic in virtue of w vhich an object comes to be 
described as such and such an individual; or ¢iirdly, as the 
result produced by a combination of this matter and this form. 
Further, while matter is merely potential existence, the form 
is perfect realization (a conception which may be taken in two 
forms, either as resembling knowledge possessed or as corre- 
sponding to observation in active exercise). 

These real substances again are thought to correspond for 
the most part with bodies, and more particularly with natural 
bodies, because these latter are the source from which other 
bodies are formed. Now among such natural bodies, some 
have, others do not have life, meaning here by life the process 
of nutrition, increase and decay from an internal principle. 
Thus every natural body possessed of life would be a real 
substance, and a substance which we may describe as composite. 
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84 εἴη, οὐσία δ᾽ οὕτως ὡς συνθέτη. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐστὶ σώμα καὶ τοι- 
ονδί, ζωὴν γὰρ ἔχον, οὐκ ἂν εἴη τὸ σῶμα ψυχή" οὐ γάρ 
ἐστι τῶν καθ᾽ ὑποκειμένου τὸ σῶμα, μᾶλλον δ᾽ as 
ὑποκείμενον καὶ ὕλη. ἀναγκαῖον ἄρα τὴν ψυχὴν οὐσίαν 
εἶναι ὡς εἶδος σώματος φυσικοῦ δυνάμει ζωὴν ἔχοντος. 20 
ἡ δ᾽ οὐσία ἐντελέχεια. τοιούτου ἄρα σώματος ἐντελέ- 

4 δὲ ld ὃ ~ ε ‘ ε 9 4 4 δ᾽ 

ἢ ς era. αὕτη ὃε λέγεται διχως, ἢ μὲν ὡς ἐπιστήμη, ἢ 
ε 8 ῳ ν- Φ hd e 3 , e 3 4 
ὡς τὸ θεωρεῖν. φανερὸν οὖν ὅτι ὡς ἐπιστήμη" ἐν γὰρ 

~ e 0 A .' ‘ 9 4 > o ’ 9 
τῴ virapxew τὴν ψυχὴν και νυπνος καὶ ἐγρηγορσὶς ἐστιν, 

9 o > e \ > 4 “ ~ ε 9Ψ ¢ ΄, 
ἀνάλογον δ᾽ ἡ μὲν ἐγρήγορσις τῷ θεωρεῖν, ὁ δ᾽ ὕπνος τῷ 35 
» , \ 9 a 4 5 | ~ 4 9. A “~ b n 
ἔχειν καὶ μὴ ἐνεργεῖν. προτέρα δὲ τῇ γενέσει ἐπὶ τοῦ αὐτοῦ 
ἡ ἐπιστήμη. διὸ ψυχή ἐστιν ἐντελέχεια ἡ πρώτη σώματος 
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s6 φυσικοῦ δυνάμει ζωὴν ἔχοντος. τοιοῦτο δέ, ὃ ἂν ἦ ὀργανι- 
κόν. ὄργανα δὲ καὶ τὰ τῶν φυτῶν μέρη, ἀλλὰ παντελῶς 4:1 
ε δ΄ φ ‘ , ’ , A Q 
ama, οἷον τὸ φύλλον TWEPLKAPTLOV σκέπασμα, TO δὲ πε- 
ρικάρπιον καρποῦ. ai δὲ ῥίζαι τῷ στόματι ἀνάλογον" ἄμφω 
γὰρ ἕλκει τὴν τροφήν. εἰ δή τι κοινὸν ἐπὶ πάσης ψυχῆς 

a rd Ψν Δ ᾽ ’ ε ’ 4 ζω 
δεῖ λέγειν, εἴη av ἐντελέχεια ἢ πρώτη σώματος φυσικοῦ 5 

§7 ὀργανικοῦ. διὸ καὶ οὐ δεῖ ζητεῖν εἰ ἕν ἡ ψυχὴ καὶ τὸ σώμα, 
φ Qn A ‘ ‘ ‘ “ 9ῶὼ» 9 ‘ e (4 
ὥσπερ οὐδὲ τὸν κηρὸν Kal TO σχῆμα, οὐδ᾽ ὅλως THY ἑκάστου 
ν Ὁ Νν Φ δ. LN " 4 es wee > A 
ὕλην Kal τὸ ov VAN’ TO yap ἕν καὶ τὸ εἶναι ἐπεὶ πλεονα- 
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Since then the body, as possessed of life, is of this com- 
pound character, the body itself would not constitute the soul: 
for body is not [like life and soul] something attributed to a 
subject; it rather acts as the underlying subject and the 
material basis. Thus then thc soul must necessarily be a 
real substance, as the form which determines a natural 
body possessed potentially of life. The reality however of an 
object is contained in its perfect realization. Soul therefore 
will be a perfect realization of a body such as has been 
described. Perfect realization however is a word used in two 
senses: it may be understood either as an implicit state cor- 
responding to knowledge as possessed, or as an explicitly ex- 
ercised process corresponding to active observation. Here, in 
reference to soul, it must evidently be understood in the former 
of these two senses: for the soul is present with us as much 
while we are asleep as while we are awake; and while waking 
resembles active observation, sleep resembles the implicit though 
not exercised possession of knowledge. Now in reference to the 
same subject, it is the implicit knowledge of scientific principles 
which stands prior. Soul therefore is the earlier or implicit 
perfect realization of a natural body possessed potentially of life. 

Such potential life belongs to everything which is possessed 
of organs. Organs however, we must remember, is a name that 
applies also to the parts of plants, except that they are al- 
together uncompounded. Thus the leaf is the protection of 
the pericarp and the pericarp of the fruit; while the roots 
are analogous to the mouth in animals, both being used to ab- 
sorb nourishment. Thus then, if we be required to frame some 
one common definition, which will apply to every form of soul, 
it would be that soul is the earlier perfect realization of a 
natural organic body. 

The definition we have just given should make it evident 
that we must no more ask whether the soul and the body are 
one, than ask whether the wax and the figure impressed upon it 
are one, or generally inquire whether the material and that of 
which it is the material are one; for though unity and being 
are used in a variety of senses, their most distinctive sense is 
that of perfect realization. 
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§8yas λέγεται, TO κυρίως ἡ ἐντελέχειά ἐστιν. καθόλον ᾿μὲν 
οὖν εἴρηται τί ἐστιν ἡ ψνυχή᾽ οὐσία γὰρ ἡ κατὰ τὸν λόγον. τς 
“~ A “ o > ”~ A o 4 » 
τοῦτο δὲ τὸ Ti ἦν εἶναι τῷ τοιῳδὶ σώματι, καθάπερ εἴ τι 
τῶν ὀργάνων φυσικὸν ἦν σῶμα, οἷον πέλεκυς" ἦν μὲν γὰρ ἂν 
b) o > e > » 3 σὰ 4 ε Qa « 
τὸ πελέκει εἶναι ἡ οὐσία αὐτοῦ, Kal ἡ ψυχὴ τοῦτο" χωρι- 
σθείσης γὰρ ταύτης οὐκ ay ἔτι πέλεκυς ἦν, GAN 7 ὁμω- 
? a > > A ee See ? , . 9 
νύμως. νῦν δ᾽ ἐστὶ πέλεκυς" οὐ γὰρ τοιούτον σώματος τὸ τί τ: 
ἦν εἶναι καὶ ὁ λόγος ἡ ψυχή, ἀλλὰ φυσικοῦ τοιουδὶ ἔχον- 
$9 Tos ἀρχὴν κινήσεως καὶ στάσεως ἐν ἑαυτῷ. θεωρεῖν δὲ καὶ 
ἐπὶ τῶν μερῶν δεῖ τὸ λεχθέν. εἶ γὰρ ἦν ὁ ὀφθαλμὸς ζῷον, 
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ψυχὴ ἂν ἣν αὐτοῦ ἡ ὄψις αὕτη γὰρ οὐσία ὀφθαλμοῦ ἡ 
κατὰ τὸν λόγον. ὁ δ᾽ ὀφθαλμὸς ὕλη ὄψεως, ἧς ἀπολει- 2 
πούσης οὐκ ἔστιν ὀφθαλμός, πλὴν ὁμωνύμως, καθάπερ ὁ 
λίθινος καὶ ὃ γεγραμμένος. δεῖ δὴ λαβεῖν τὸ ἐπὶ μέρους ἐφ᾽ 
ἐφ a A , . "5. δ ν ε 4 , 
ὅλον τοῦ ζῶντος σώματος" ἀνάλογον yap ἔχει ὡς τὸ μέ. 
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ρος πρὸς τὸ μέρος, οὕτως ἡ ὅλη αἴσθησις πρὸς τὸ ὅλον 
$10 σώμα τὸ αἰσθητικόν, ἡ τοιοῦτον. ἔστι δὲ οὐ τὸ ἀποβεβληκὸς 25 
τὴν ψυχὴν τὸ δυνάμει ὃν ὥστε ζῆν, ἀλλὰ τὸ ἔχον" τὸ δὲ 
fd Ἁ ε Ἁ AN ,’ Ἁ “~ ε a 
§ 11 σπέρμα καὶ ὁ καρπὸς τὸ δυνάμει τοιονδὶ σῶμα. ws μὲν 
3. ε a . εν σ . ε9 , 9 , 
οὖν ἡ τμῆσις καὶ ἡ ὅρασις, οὕτω καὶ ἡ ἐγρήγορσις ἐντελέ- 
χεια, ὡς δ᾽ ἡ ὄψις καὶ ἡ δύναμις τοῦ ὀργάνον, ἡ ψυχή; 4: 
τὸ δὲ σῶμα τὸ δυνάμει ὄν: ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ὁ ὀφθαλμὸς ἡ 
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κόρη Kat ἡ owls, κακεῖ ἡ ψνχὴ Kal τὸ σώμα τὸ ζῷον. 
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A general account has thus been given of the nature of the 
soul: it is, we have seen, a real substance which expresses an 
idea. Such a substance is the manifestation of the inner mean- 
ing of such and such a body. Suppose, for example, that an in- 
strument such as an axe were a natural body: then its axehood or 
its being an axe would constitute its essential nature or reality, 
and thus, so to speak, its soul; because were this axehood taken 
away from it, it would be no longer an axe, except in so far as 
it might still be called by this same name. The object in ques- 
tion, however, is as matter of fact only an axe; soul being not 
the idea and the manifestation of the meaning of a body of 
this kind, but of a natural body possessing within itself a cause 
of movement and of rest. 

The theory just stated should be viewed also in reference 
to the separate bodily parts. If, for example, the eye were 
possessed of life, vision would be its soul: because vision is the 
reality which expresses the idea of the eye. The eye itself, 
on the other hand, is merely the material substratum for vision : 
and when this power of vision fails, it no longer remains an eye, 
except in so far as it is still called by the same name, just in 
the same way as an eye carved in stone or delineated in painting 
is also so described. Now what holds good of the part must be 
applied to the living body taken as a whole: for perception as a 
whole stands to the whole sensitive body, as such, in the same ratio 
as the particular exercise of sense stands to a single organ of sense. 

The part of our definition which speaks of something as 
“potentially possessed of life” must be taken to mean not that 
which has thrown off its soul, but rather that which has it: the 
seed and the fruit is such and such a body potentially. In 
the same way then as cutting is the full realization of an axe, 
or actual seeing the realization of the eye, so also waking may 
be said to be the full realization of the body: but it is in 
the sense in which vision is not only the exercise but also 
the implicit capacity of the eye that soul is the true realization 
of the body. The body on the other hand is merely the mate- 
rial to which soul gives reality: and just as the eye is both the 
pupil and its vision, so also the living animal is at once the soul 
and body in connection. 
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8 12 ὅτι μὲν οὖν οὐκ ἔστιν ἡ ψυχὴ χωριστὴ τοῦ σώματος, ἣ μέρη 


τινὰ αὐτῆς, εἰ μεριστὴ πέφυκεν, οὐκ ἄδηλον" ἐνίων γὰρ ἣ 5 


ἐντελέχεια τῶν pepwy ἐστὶν αὐτῶν' οὐ μὴν ἀλλ᾽ ἔνιά γέ 
οὐθὲν κωλύει, διὰ τὸ μηθενὸς εἶναι σώματος ἐντελεχείας. 
8 13 ἔτι δὲ ἄδηλον εἰ οὕτως ἐντελέχεια τοῦ σώματος ἡ ψυχὴ 
ὥσπερ πλωτὴρ πλοίον. τύπῳ μὲν οὖν ταύτῃ διωρίσθω καὶ 
ὑπογεγράφθω περὶ ψυχῆς. 
§: II. Ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐκ τῶν ἀσαφῶν μὲν φανερωτέρων᾽ δὲ γίγνε: 


ται τὸ σαφὲς καὶ κατὰ τὸν λόγον γνωριμώτερον, πειρα- 
τέον πάλιν οὕτως ἐπελθεῖν περὶ αὐτῆς" οὐ γὰρ μόνον τὸ ὅτι 
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δεῖ τὸν ὁριστικὸν λόγον δηλοῦν, ὥσπερ οἱ πλεῖστοι τῶν ὅρων 


λέγουσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν αἰτίαν ἐνυπάρχειν καὶ éeudaive- 15 


~ > ν o e , ~ ν ° 3 rd 
σθαι. νῦν ὃ ὥσπερ συμπεράσμαθ᾽ οἵ λόγοι τῶν ορβων εἰσιν" 
φ of eo. NY e , 2. 9: , - 
οἱον τι ἐστι τετραγωνισμος ; TO ἰσὸν ἐτερομῆκει ὀρθογώνιον 
> 9 » ε δὲ ~ 4 ’ ~ o 
εἰναι ἰσόπλευρον. ο O€ TOLOUTOS ορος λόγος TOU συμπεράσμα- 


egy , v > a ε ‘ , Ψ ᾿ 
τος. ὁ δὲ λέγων ὅτι ἐστὶν ὁ τετραγωνισμὸς μέσης εὕρεσις, 


~ , YJ a » , > 9 .] 9 
82 τοῦ πράγματος λέγει TO αἴτιον. λέγομεν οὖν ἀρχὴν λαβόν- 20 
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--- τες τῆς σκέψεως, διωρίσθαι τὸ ἔμψυχον τοῦ ἀψύχου τῷ 
a aA 4 a a ΄ ᾿ a σ , 

ζῆν. πλεοναχῶς δὲ τοῦ ζῆν λεγομένον, κἀν ἕν τι τούτων 

“- “4 ΄- - 3 

ἐνυπάρχῃ μόνον, (nv αὐτό φαμεν, οἷον νοῦς, αἴσθησις, κί- 


. A ao ε 
νησις καὶ στάσις ἡ κατὰ τόπον, ἔτι κίνησις ἡ κατὰ τρο- 


8 τ φὴν καὶ φθίσιν τε καὶ αὔξησιν. διὸ καὶ τὰ φυόμενα «:ς 


᾽ δι a vd A) 9 ε ~ » ’ 
πάντα δοκεῖ ζῆν: φαίνεται γὰρ ἐν αὐτοῖς ἔχοντα δύναμιν 
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It is not then difficult to see that soul or certain parts of it 
(if it naturally admit of partition) cannot be separated from 
the body: for in some cases the soul is the realization of the 
parts of body themselves. It is however perfectly conceivable 
that there may be some parts of it which are separable and this 
because they are not the expression or realization of any parti- 
cular body. And indeed it is further matter of doubt whether 
soul as the perfect realization of the body may not stand to it in 
the same separable relation as a sailor to his boat. 

This much may suffice as a description and sketch of the 
nature of the soul. 


CHAPTER II. 


It is however by proceeding from that which in the order 
of nature is indistinct, but is relatively to us more obvious and 
manifest, that we reach what is clear and more intelligible 
in the order of thought. We must therefore make a fresh 
attempt to discuss soul in this manner. For a definition should 
not, as most definitions do, merely assert the existence of an 
object and say what it is: it should also contain and express 
the cause or reason of the object. But, as usually framed, the 
terms of definitions are merely like conclusions. Thus, for 
example, let us ask—What is squaring? Squaring, it will be 
answered, is the construction of a rectangular equilateral figure 
equal to another figure with unequal sides. Now such a defini- 
tion is merely like the statement of a conclusion. To say, on 
the other hand, that squaring is the discovery of a mean propor- 
tional is to state the cause which explains the result. 

It may serve as a fresh beginning for our inquiry to say that 
the animate is distinguished from the inanimate or soulless by 
the fact of life. There are a number of ways in which a thing is 
said to live; yet should it possess only one of them—as for 
example, reason, sense—perception, local movement and rest, 
and further movement in respect of nutrition as well as of 
decay and growth—we say it lives. Hence it is that all plants 
are thought to live; because they manifestly contain within 
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φ 
καὶ ἀρχὴν τοιαύτην, δι’ ἧς αὐξησίν τε καὶ φθίσιν λαμ- 
», a a 9 o td > a » a » 
βάνουσι κατὰ τοὺς ἐναντίους τόπους" οὐ yap ἄνω μὲν αὐξε- 
ται κάτω δ᾽ οὐ, ἀλλ᾽ ὁμοίως ἐπ᾿ ἄμφω καὶ πάντοσε ἐκ- 
τρέφεταί καὶ ζῇ διὰ τέλους, ἕως ἄν δύνηται λαμβάνειν 3 
84 τροφήν: χωρίζεσθαι δὲ τοῦτο μὲν τῶν ἄλλων δυνατόν, τὰ 
δ᾽ ἄλλα τούτον ἀδύνατον ἐν τοῖς θνητοῖς. φανερὸν δ᾽ ἐπὶ 
n~ ? 9 a . 9 ~ e ao o 
τών φνομένων" οὐδεμία yap αὑτοῖς υπάρχει δύναμις ἄλλη 
n~ > “~ ~ 
ψυχῆς. τὸ μὲν οὖν ζῆν διὰ THY ἀρχὴν ταύτην ὑπάρ χει τοῖς 4 
΄- a Qa “~ ‘ Ἁ » ᾽ a a a 
ζῶσι, τὸ δὲ ζῷον διὰ τὴν αἴσθησιν πρώτως" Kai yap τὰ 
μὴ κινούμενα μηδ᾽ ἀλλάττοντα τόπον, ἔχοντα δ᾽ αἴσθησιν 
e ~ λ 2 4 φ ~ , 9 θ o δὲ ~ € Cd 
ὃ 5 ζῷα λέγομεν Kai ov ζὴν μόνον. αἰσθήσεως δὲ πρῶτον ὑπάρ- 
« ε ’ ν δὲ a 0 a ὃ ’ o 
χει πᾶσιν ἀφή. ὥσπερ δὲ τὸ θρεπτικὸν δύναται χωρίζε- 5 
~ e ~ a oe 9 oe ψ ε « ᾿} nm 
σθαι τῆς ἀφῆς καὶ πάσης αἰσθήσεως, οὕτως ἢ adn τῶν 
2 9 oe a QA 4 a ~ a 
ἄλλων αἰσθήσεων: θρεπτικὸν δὲ λέγομεν τὸ τοιοῦτον μόριον 
τῆς ψυχῆς οὗ καὶ τὰ φυτὰ μετέχει: τὰ δὲ ζῷα πάντα 
’ Q e a =» » 9 a 9 > oe 
φαίνεται THY ἁπτικὴν αἴσθησιν ἔχοντα" δι’ ἣν δ᾽ αἰτίαν 
9 6 € yd td ’᾽ id 9 ΄-- ΄- 9 a 
$6 ἑκάτερον τούτων συμβέβηκεν, ὕστερον ἐροῦμεν. νῦν δ᾽ ἐπὶ ν 
΄- 9 a a *~ 9 a ε a ~ 9 4 td 
τοσοῦτον εἰρήσθω μόνον, ὅτι ἐστὶν ἡ ψυχὴ τῶν εἰρημένων τού- 
των ἀρχὴ καὶ τούτοις ὥρ:σται, θρεπτικῷ, αἰσθητικῷ, διανοη- 
ς - ~ ? ’ δὲ ’ e ao 3 A 4a o 
$7 τικῷ, κινήσει. πότερον δὲ τούτων ἕκαστόν ἐστι ψυχὴ ἡ μόριον 
ψυχῆς, καὶ εἰ μόριον, πότερον οὕτως ὥστ᾽ εἶναι χωριστὸν 
’ oe 2 Q », a a ~ oe >] a 
λόγῳ μόνον ἣ Kal τόπῳ. περὶ μὲν τινὼν τούτων οὐ χαλεπὸν 1, 
> ~ » Q > ae » @ a > ws [ω] ~~ » 
8 8 ἰδεῖν, ἔνια δὲ ἀπορίαν exe. wowep yap ἐπὶ τῶν φυτῶν ena 
o a ~ a ao > 9 > J a 
διαιρούμενα φαίνεται ζώντα καὶ χωριζόμενα απ αλλήλων, 
ὡς οὔσης τῆς ἐν τούτοις ψυχῆς ἐντελεχείᾳ μὲν μιᾶς ἐν ἑκάστῳ 
φυτῷ, δυνάμει δὲ πλειόνων, οὕτως ὁρώμεν καὶ περὶ ἑτέρας 
ὃ a ~ ~ ~ 4 4 ~ 3 o > on 
tadopas τῆς ψυχῆς συμβαῖνον ἐπὶ τῶν ἐντόμων ἐν τοῖς x 
διατεμνομένοις: καὶ γὰρ αἴσθησιν ἑκάτερον τῶν μερών ἔχει 
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themselves such a power and principle as enables them’ to 
acquire growth and undergo decay in opposite directions; for 
they do not while growing upwards not grow downwards but 
they grow in both directions and on all sides, and they 
continue to live so long as they can assimilate nourishment. 
Now this faculty of nutrition may be separated from the 
other functions; but in the case of mortal creatures the 
other faculties cannot exist apart from this, as indeed is evident 
from plants which possess no other psychic power except 
this faculty of growth. 

It is then through this principle of nutrition that life is an 
attribute of all living things. At the same time the animal 
strictly so called only begins when we reach sensation: for even 
those objects which do not move themselves nor change their 
position but possess sensation are said to be animals and not 
merely to be living. Among the senses themselves, it is touch 
which is the fundamental attribute of all animal forms. And 
just as the nutritive function may exist apart from touch and 
every form of sense, so also may touch exist without any of 
the other senses. Thus while nutritive is the name given to 
that part of the soul in which plants share as well as animals, all 
animals are found to possess the sense of touch. Why each of 
these faculties is so allotted we shall state hereafter: here it 
miay be enough to say that the soul is the source and centre of 
the various states here mentioned and is determined and de- 
fined by those powers of nutrition, sensation, understanding and 
movement. 

With regard to these several functions, whether each is the 
soul or a part of the soul; and if a part, whether so as only to be 
separable in thought or actually in space—with regard to some of 
these questions it is not difficult to see the answer, while others 
present difficulties. For just as, in the case of plants, some 
parts when divided are found to live even when separated from 
one another—-a fact which seems to shew that the soul within 
them exists as actually one though it is potentially several; so 
also do we see it happen with respect to another specific aspect 
of the soul in the case of insects which have been divided. In 
such a case, each of the divided parts possesses sensation and 
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καὶ κίνησιν τὴν κατὰ τόπον, εἰ δ᾽ αἴσθησιν, καὶ φαντασίαν 
a » a € o 
καὶ ὄρεξιν" ὅπον μὲν yap αἴσθησις, καὶ λύπη τε Kai ἡδονή, 
βο ὅπου δὲ ταῦτα, ἐξ ἀνάγκης καὶ ἐπιθυμία. περὶ δὲ τοῦ νοῦ 
καὶ τῆς θεωρητικῆς δυνάμεως οὐδέν πω φανερόν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔοικε 25 

“ a J > a ”~ a: > o φ 

ψυχῆς yévos ἕτερον εἶναι, καὶ τοῦτο μόνον ἐνδέχεται χωρί- 

§ 10 ζεσθαι, καθάπερ τὸ ἀΐδιον τοῦ φθαρτοῦ. τὰ δὲ λοιπὰ μόρια 
~ e ~ Q 9 4 9 3 » a θ o 

τῆς ψυχῆς φανερὸν ἐκ τούτων ὅτι οὐκ ἔστι χωριστά, καθάπερ 

o ~ . eo 9 9 ld > ~ 
τινές φασιν: τῷ δὲ λόγῳ ὅτι ἕτερα, φανερόν: αἰσθητικῷ 
γὰρ εἶναι καὶ δοξαστικῷ ἕτερον, εἴπερ καὶ τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι x 
τοῦ δοξάζειν. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἕκαστον τῶν εἰρημέ- 

δι νων. ἔτι δ᾽ ἐνίοις μὲν τῶν ζῴων ἅπανθ᾽ ὑπάρχει ταῦτα, 

a ld t e ? a @ o ”~ μ᾿ “~ 
τισὶ δέ τινα τούτων, ἑτέροις δὲ Ev μόνον. τοῦτο δὲ ποιεῖ δια- 

4 a , 4 ’ > 9» σ 9 , 
φορὰν τῶν ζῴων' διὰ τίνα δ᾽ αἰτίαν, ὕστερον ἐπισκεπτέον. 4+ 
παραπλήσιον δὲ καὶ περὶ τὰς αἰσθήσεις συμβέβηκεν": τὰ 
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μὲν yap ἔχει πάσας, τὰ δὲ τινάς, τὰ δὲ μίαν τὴν avay- 
ξ12 καιοτάτην, ἀφήν. ἐπεὶ δὲ ᾧ ζῶμεν καὶ αἰσθανόμεθα διχῶς 
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λέγεται, καθάπερ ᾧ ἐπιστάμεθα, λέγομεν δὲ TO μὲν ἐπι- 
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στήμην τὸ δὲ ψυχήν" ἑκατέρῳ yap τούτων φαμὲν ἐπίστα- 
θ . 2 , δὲ oY e e , δὴ ‘ ε , Q δὲ 

σθαι" ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ᾧ ὑγιαίνομεν, τὸ μὲν ὑγιείᾳ, τὸ 

, . ΄- o Δ , 9 , 3 ε a 9 ’ 
μορίῳ τινὶ τοῦ σώματος ἢ καὶ ὅλῳ: τούτων δ᾽ ἡ μὲν ἐπιστήμη 

A 

τε καὶ ὑγίεια μορφὴ καὶ εἶδός τι Kat λόγος Kat οἷον ἐνέρ- 
γεια τοῦ δεκτικοῦ, ἡ μὲν τοῦ ἐπιστημονικοῦ, ἡ δὲ τοῦ ὑγιαστι- κ΄ 
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fhe power of local movement, and if sensation, then also in | 
addition imagination and desire: for where sense is pre- 
sent, there pain and pleasure follow also as concomitants, 
and where pain and pleasure exist, appetite is also necessarily 
present. With regard on the other hand to reason and the 
faculty of thought we have as yet no obvious facts to appeal 
to. Reason however would seem to constitute a different phase 
of soul from those we have already noticed and it alone admits 
of separation as the eternal from the perishable. But as for 
the other parts of soul, it is clear from these considerations that 
they are not separated in the way that some maintain. At 
the same time it is evident that in thought and by abstraction 
they may be divided from one another. The sensitivity is 
one thing, the reflective faculty another, if it be one thing to 
have sensation, another thing to exercise reflection. And this 
same truth holds good also of the other powers which have been 
described. 

Respecting these various powers, there are some animals 
which possess them all, others which have merely some of them, 
and others again which have but one only. It is this which 
makes the difference between one class of animals and another, 
though the reason for this fact can only be investigated after- 
wards. The same thing may be noticed also as regards the 
senses. Some animals have all of them, others have but some, 
and a third class possesses only that one sense which is most 
indispensable—viz. touch. 

[Life, then, and sensation are what mark the animate.] But 
there are two ways in which we may speak of that by which 
we live and have sensation just as also that by which we know 
may be employed to denote either knowledge or the mind, 
by both of which we are in the habit of speaking of people as 
knowing. So also that by which we are in health denotes on 
the one hand the health itself, on the other hand some portion 
of the body or it may be the whole of it. Now of these two 
uses, knowledge and health are what we may term the deter- 
mining form and notion and so to speak the realization of 
the recipient faculty, in the one case of knowledge, in the other 
of health—for the passive material which is subject to modifica- 
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διὰ - A 9 “a o Q ὃ θ ld e a : 
κοῦ (δοκεῖ yap ἐν τῷ πάσχοντι καὶ διατιθεμένῳ ἡ τῶν ποιητι- 
δι 4 σι φ a 
Kav ὑπάρχειν ἐνέργεια), 7 ψυχὴ Se τοῦτο @ ζῶμεν καὶ 
. - 4 » 
αἰσθανόμεθα καὶ διανοούμεθα πρώτως" ὥστε λόγος Tis ay εἴη 
§ 13 καὶ εἶδος, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὕλη καὶ τὸ ὑποκείμενον. τριχώς γὰρ 
. 
λεγομένης τῆς οὐσίας, καθάπερ εἴπομεν, ὧν τὸ μὲν εἶδος, 15 
9 ~ 9 « ψ 
τὸ δὲ ὕλη, τὸ δὲ ἐξ ἀμφοῖν᾽ τούτων δ᾽ ἡ μὲν ὕλη δύναμις, 
τὸ δὲ εἶδος ἐντελέχεια" ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ ἐξ ἀμφοῖν ἔμψυχον, ov 
ζω ~ ψ 
τὸ σώμα ἐστιν ἐντελέχεια ψυχῆς, ἀλλ᾽ αὕτη σώματός τι- 
“~ ζω] φ ζω 
814 νος. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο καλῶς ὑπολαμβάνουσιν οἷς δοκεῖ μήτ᾽ 
» o> 9 o ~ ao € V4 ~ 4, 
ἄνευ σώματος εἰναι μὴτε σωμα τι ἢ Wyn σώμα μεν x 
A 3 » > Φ Q A ~ 9 o 
yap οὐκ ἔστι, σώματος δέ τι, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἐν σώματι 
ὑπάρχει, καὶ ἐν σώματι τοιούτῳ, καὶ οὐχ ὥσπερ οἱ πρότε- 
8 ” o 3 4 IAN [4 > id 
pow els σῶμα ἐνήρμοζον αὐτήν, οὐθὲν προσδιορίζοντες ἐν τίνι 
καὶ ποίῳ, καΐπερ οὐδὲ φαινομένον τοῦ τυχόντος δέχεσθαι τὸ 
᾿ ; 4 9 A 4 A “ [4 ε ’ ‘ ε 9 
§ 15 τυχόν. οὕτω δὲ γίνεται καὶ κατὰ λόγον" ἑκάστου γὰρ ἡ ἐντε- 2: 
Ld 9 ΄- 4 ε Φ ‘ ~ 3 [4 ψ Φ 
λέχεια ἐν τῷ δυνάμει ὑπάρχοντι καὶ τῇ οἰκείᾳ ὕλῃ πέφυκεν 
3 ’ 9 Ν Φ 3 rd , ’ 3 Α ’ ᾿ “A 
ἐγγίνεσθαι. ὅτι μὲν οὖν ἐντελέχειά Tis ἐστι Kat λόγος τοῦ 
4 » > , a 3 ’ 
δύναμιν ἔχοντος εἶναι τοιούτου, φανερὸν ἐκ τούτων. 
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tion is what is taken to be the home of the manifestation of the 
active forces. Soul then is the original and fundamental ground 
of all our life, of our sensation and of our reasoning. It follows 
therefore that the soul must be regarded as a sort of form and 
idea, rather than as matter and as underlying subject. For the 
term real substance is, as we have before remarked, employed 
in three senses: it may denote either the specific form, or the 
material substratum, or thirdly the combination of the two: and 
of these different aspects of reality the matter or substratum 
is but the potential ground, whereas the form is the perfect 
realization. Since then it is the product of the two that is 
animate, it cannot be that the body is the full realization or 
expression of the soul; rather on the contrary it is the soul 
which is the full realization of some body. 

This fact fully supports the view of those who hold that the 
soul is not independent of some sort of body and yet not to be 
identified with a body of any sort whatever. The truth is that 
Soul is not body but it is something which belongs to body. 
And hence further it exists in a body and in a body of such and 
Such a nature, not left undetermined in the way that earlier 
thinkers introduced it into the body without determining besides 
what and what sort of body it was, although it does not even 
look as though any casual thing admitted any other casual 
thing. 

This same conclusion may be reached also on ὦ priort 
grounds. The full realization of each object is naturally reached 
only within that which is potentially existent and within that 
material substratum which is appropriate to it. It is clear then 
from these considerations that soul is a kind of full realization 
or expression of the idea of that which has potentially the power 
to be of such a character. 
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δϑι III. Tov δὲ δυνάμεων τῆς ψυχῆς αἱ λεχθεῖσαι τοῖς μὲν 
ὑπάρχουσι πᾶσαι, καθάπερ εἴπομεν, τοῖς δὲ τινὲς αὐτῶν, 30 
ἐνίοις δὲ μία μόνη. δυνάμεις δ᾽ εἴπομεν θρεπτικόν, αἰσθη- 
8 2 τικόν, ὀρεκτικόν, κινητικὸν κατὰ τόπον, διανοητικόν. ὑπ- 
άρχει δὲ τοῖς μὲν φυτοῖς τὸ θρεπτικὸν μόνον, ἑτέροις δὲ 
τοῦτό τε καὶ τὸ αἰσθητικόν. εἰ δὲ τὸ αἰσθητικόν, καὶ τὸ 4: 
> o » a A 9 [4 a a a 
ὀρεκτικόν" ὄρεξις μὲν yap ἐπιθυμία καὶ θυμὸς καὶ βούλησις, 
τὰ δὲ (wa παντ᾽ ἔχουσι μίαν γε τῶν αἰσθήσεων, τὴν ἀφήν" 
4. «as ν᾽ ε» , ε , 4 , ᾿ 4 
ᾧ δ᾽ αἴσθησις ὑπάρχει, τούτῳ ἡδονή τε καὶ λύπη καὶ τὸ 
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ἡδύ τε Kat λυπηρόν, ols δὲ ταῦτα, καὶ ἡ ἐπιθυμία" τοῦ 5 
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ἡ yap apy τῆς τροφῆς αἴσθησις" ξηροῖς yap καὶ ὑγροῖς 
καὶ θερμοῖς καὶ ψυχροῖς τρέφεται τὰ ζῷα πάντα, τούτων 
δ᾽ αἴσθησις ἀφή" τοῖς δ᾽ ἄλλοις αἰσθητοῖς κατὰ συμβεβη- 
Kos: οὐθὲν γὰρ εἰς τροφὴν συμβάλλεται ψόφος οὐδὲ χρῶμα ι- 
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οὐδὲ ὀσμή. ὁ δὲ χυμὸς ἕν τι τῶν ἁπτῶν ἐστίν. πεῖνα δὲ καὶ 
δίψα ἐπιθυμία, καὶ ἡ μὲν πεῖνα ξηροῦ καὶ θερμοῦ, ἡ δὲ 
δίψα ψυχροῦ καὶ ὑγροῦ" ὁ δὲ χυμὸς οἷον ἥδυσμά τι τούτων 
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ἐστίν. διασαφητέον δὲ περὶ αὐτῶν ὕστερον, νῦν δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον 
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CHAPTER III. 


Of the powers of soul which have been mentioned, some 

Organisms, as has been said, possess all, others again a few, while 
= third class possesses one only. The powers in question are 
those of nutrition, of sensation, of desire, of local movement and 
«οὐ reasoning. Plants possess the function of nutrition only: 
ther creatures have this and also the faculty of sensation; and 
af this latter, then they must also have the faculty of desire: 
flor desire includes appetite and passion and wish. Animals 
however without exception possess one at least among the 
senses—viz. touch: and wherever a faculty of sense is present 
it is accompanied by a feeling of pleasure and pain, and an 
object which is pleasant or painful. But where these are present, 
there appetite is also: for appetite is the desire of what is 
pleasant. 

Besides, all animals have a sense for nourishment—viz. touch 
—for it is by means of things dry and moist, hot and cold, that 
all animals are fed: and touch is the sense which directly per- 
ceives these. As for the objects of other senses, on the contrary, it 
is only incidentally that they are fed by them; for neither sound 
nor colour nor smell directly contribute to food. Flavour again 
is included under the class of things that are tangible. Now 
hunger and thirst, which attach to taste, are forms of appetite, 
hunger being concerned with what is hot and dry, thirst with 
what is cold and moist, while flavour is as it were their seasoning. 

These subjects we must afterwards discuss with more detail. 
Meanwhile it need only be asserted that those animals which 
possess the sense of touch have also the attribute of desire. 
Whether in addition they possess imagination is an obscure 
subject which must be investigated afterwards. Some animals 
possess, beside such faculties, the power of local movement 
also: others, as for instance men or other beings similar or supe- 


rior to them, if there be any such, possess also understanding 
and reason. | 
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It is clear then that there is one general definition of soul 
neither more nor less than there is one definition of figure. 
Just as in the latter case there is no figure other than the 
triangle and the figures which follow on it, so neither in the 
case of soul is there any form of it beyond those which we 
have enumerated. No doubt it is possible to have in reference 
to figures a common definition which will suit all figures and 
yet be peculiarly characteristic of no one figure in particular, 
and a like general definition is possible also with respect to 
the forms of soul which we have named. [But such common 
clefinitions are mere abstractions.] And hence it it absurd both 
in this case and in others to seek for a universal definition 
which shall be peculiar to no one form of existence nor 
framed with reference to the particular and individual spe- 
cies, if such common definition makes us neglect particular 
analysis. 

The different forms of soul in fact stand to one another in the 
same way as do the several species of figure : both in the case of 
figures and of animate beings, the earlier form always exists 
potentially in the later. Thus the triangle is contained within 
the square and similarly in the faculty of sense the function of 
nutrition is implicitly contained. Thus we must push our inquiry 
into particulars and ask what is the soul of each form of exist- 
ence; as for example what is that of a plant or of a manor 
of some brute beast. We must inquire also why they stand in 
such an order of succession. The sensitive nature, for instance, 
is not found without the nutritive: and yet the nutritive is found 
separated from the sensitive, as in the case of plants. Without 
the sense of touch, again, none of the other senses is present, 
while touch itself is found apart from the others: many animals 
possessing neither sight nor hearing nor the sense of smell. So 
likewise animals possessed of the faculties of sense sometimes 
have, sometimes do not have, the faculty of local movement ; 
while finally the smallest class possess also reflection and 
understanding. And all mortals that possess the faculty of 
reasoning possess also all the other powers, whereas those that 
possess each of those others do not in every case possess 
reflection; some in fact do not even possess imagination 
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while others live by the aid of this alone. As regards the specu- 
lative reason a different account must be given. Meanwhile it is 
clear that the special definition of each of these powers separately 
is at the same time the most appropriate account of the soul. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The investigation of the faculties of the soul demands that 
we should discover what each of them is and then proceed simi- 
larly to consider allied and remaining questions. In order how- 
ever to state the nature of each of them, as for example the 
faculty of thought or sense or of nutrition, we must beforehand 
explain what is thinking and what is the act of perception: for 
viewed in the light of their essential notion the actions which 
give expression to a power are prior to the power itself. And 
if this be so, and it be necessary to consider even before the 
actions their objects, it will, for the same reason, be our first 
duty to settle about them, as for instance about food and the 
object of sense and the object of thought. 

Food and generation should therefore be the first subjects of 
our inquiry: for the nutritive faculty is an attribute of other 
beings as well as man and is that primary and most common 
function of the soul in virtue of which life is an attribute of all 
animals. Its office is to generate and to make use of sustenance. 
In animals in fact that are perfect and not impaired by any 
defect or that are not created by spontaneous generation the 
most natural function is to create another like itself, animal thus 
producing animal, plant plant, so that they may as far as pos- » 
sible partake of the eternal and divine: for this desire is uni- 
versal and constitutes the end of all natural action—‘end,’ it 
should be remembered, meaning not only the person for which 
but also the purpose at which something is directed. Since then 
it is impossible to share in the eternal and the divine in the 
same identical person, because nothing mortal can remain nu- 
merically the same and individual, each individual shares in 
this in the way it can, in some cases to a greater, in others toa 
less degree, and though not actually the same it continues as 


ws 
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At were the same, because, though not one numerically, it con- 
tinues one specifically. 

The soul then is the cause and basis of the body as alive; 
zand is so in each of the three senses in which the word cause is 
used: that is to say it is so both as the efficient cause from which 
movement springs, as the end or final cause and as the real or 
essential substance of animate bodies. 

That the soul is so as essential substance is evident. In the 
case of all objects, the cause of their existence constitutes their 
essential substance. Now it is life which constitutes the exist- 
ence of all animals, and of these processes of life soul is at once 
the cause and origin; and further, in the case of something which 
exists potentially, it is the full realization which is the notion or 
essential nature. 

It is equally clear that soul is cause in the sense of end or 
final cause. Like reason, nature acts for the sake of some 
object; and this object is its end. Now in the animal world 
the soul is naturally something of this character. All natural 
bodies are instruments of the soul: and just as it is with the 
bodies of animals so also is it with those of plants, all being there 
simply for the sake of soul. But in saying that the soul is the 
end or final cause, we must remember that the word ‘end’ is 
used in two senses, and must understand it as meaning that at 
which a thing aims quite as much as that for which it exists. 

Lastly, the soul is also cause as being the original source of 
local movement, a faculty however which all creatures do not 
have. The soul also exhibits phenomena of alteration and 
augmentation: for sensation is held to be a form of altera- 
tion and nothing possesses this faculty of sense unless it 
participate in soul. So also is it with augmentation and 
decay: nothing decays or grows in a natural manner except it 
receive nutrition: and nothing is nurtured except it partake 
of life. 

This is a subject in which Empedocles has not expressed 
himself correctly. He maintains that the growth of plants 
when they strike their roots downwards is due to the fact that 
the earth [of which they are composed] is by a natural law car- 
ried in this direction: while their growth upwards is caused by 
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the fact that their other element, the fire, is borne in this direc- 
tion. Here Empedocles takes neither ‘up’ nor ‘down’ correctly. 
“The ‘up’ and the ‘down’ are not the same for all individual 
objects as for the universe: the head for instance among ani- 
mals corresponds to the roots in plants, if it be their functions 
that should determine organs as same and different. Besides, 
the question rises, what is it that combines elements such as 
fire and earth when carried in opposite directions. They will be 
pulled asunder, if there be not something to prevent it, and if 
there be, then this something is the soul and the cause of growth 
and nourishment. 

There are some who hold that fire alone is the cause of 
nutrition and growth: because it is evidently the only one 
among bodies or elements that feeds and increases itself: and 
hence it might be thought to be the agent for effecting this in 
plants and animals. Now fire is in a way the concomitant and 
condition of growth: it is not however absolutely and by itself 
the cause: rather it is the soul which is so. The increase of 
fire proceeds without any limit, so long as there is material to 
burn: whereas in the case of all natural organisms there is an 
idea which determines their magnitude and increase: and this 
belongs to the soul and not to the fire, to the ideal form rather 
than to the indeterminate matter. 

As the same faculty of soul is at once nutrient and genera- 
tive, it is necessary in the first place to determine the nature 
of nutriment: for it is by nutrition that this faculty is distin- 
guished from the other powers. Nutrition then is thought to 
consist in the absorption of the opposite by the opposite. 
This however need not be taken to mean that every opposite is 
nurtured by every other, but is meant to be applied only to all 
those opposites that derive not only their origin, but also their 
increase from one another: for there are many things that ori- 
ginate from one another, e.g. health from sickness, but the 
change does not always take the form of a quantitative in- 
crease. But it appears that not even do such quantitative con- 
traries act as nutriment to one another in the same manner: 
liquid, for example, serves as nutriment to fire: but fire does 
not conversely serve as nutriment to liquid. And indeed it 
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seems to be especially in the case of simple bodies that the 
contraries stand to one another in the relation of nourishment 
and nourished. Here, however, a difficulty meets us. There 
are some who on the one hand maintain that like is nurtured 
by the like, just as the like is increased by the like: while 
others, as we have said, hold on the other hand that the con- 
trary is so by the contrary, because (they say) the like cannot be 
affected by the like. The nutriment, they maintain, changes and 
suffers digestion, and change, they add, always tends towards the 
opposite or the intermediate. And besides, they argue, the nutri- 
ment is affected to some extent by the object which it nurtures, 
while this is not altered by the nutriment, just as the artisan is 
not affected by the material on which he operates but this 
material on the contrary by the artist : the workman only trans- 
forming it from inertness into actuality. 

The real question here is what is to be regarded as the 
nutriment: and whether nutriment is to be taken as it ultimately 
reaches the system or in its first form is a matter that is disputed. 
If it be allowed to be both, but be in the one case digested, in the 
other case undigested, it might be possible to describe nutriment 
in terms of both the theories which have been enunciated. So 
far in fact as the food is undigested, the contrary is nurtured by 
the contrary: so far as it is digested, the like is nurtured by the 
like. Evidently then there is a mixture of truth and error in 
the two views. But as nothing can be fed and nurtured except 
it participate in life, it is the animate body as such that 
receives nutriment: and thus nutriment is relative to an ani- 
mate being and is essentially determined by such relation. 

There is however a difference between the import of nutriment 
and that of growth. So far as the animate body is something 
quantitative, it admits of growth, so far as it is a definite indi- 
vidual substance, it requires nutriment. The food in other words 
preserves the substance and continues to operate so long as this 
substance is nurtured: and it produces the generation not of the 
object nourished but of something else resembling it: for the 
object nourished already exists as a substance, and nothing 
generates itself but only maintains its own existence. _ 

Thus then this rudimentary psychic form as we have de- 
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scribed it, is a power adapted for preserving that which pos- 
sesses this psychic form in so far as it possesses it: and nutriment 
enables it to act, so that when deprived of nutriment it is 
unable to exist. Three elements have here then to be recog- 
nised : ferst, the object nourished ; secondly, that with which it is 
nourished: and ¢hirdly, the power so nourishing it. Of these 
the last mentioned is the rudimentary or primary soul: the 
object nourished is the body which contains this soul, while that 
with which it is nourished is nutriment. (Everything however 
should be named in reference to the end it realizes, and since 
the end of this function of the soul is to produce another like 
itself, the first and rudimentary form of soul would be the 
generative—generative, that is, of another like itself.) That by 
which the nutriment is effected is twofold, just as likewise that 
by which we steer a ship may denote either the hand or the 
rudder—the one of which is at once moving and moved, the 
other moving only. Further it is necessary that all nutriment 
should be able to be digested, and this digestion is produced by 
heat: and thus everything animate possesses heat. 

A sketch has thus been given of the nature of nutriment: it 
will be necessary however to examine the subject with more 
detail in the treatise appropriate to it. 


CHAPTER V. 


The character of sense-perception as a whole is the next 
subject which it falls to us to discuss. And perception, it was 
said, takes place as a result of being moved and being impressed: 
common opinion in fact views it as a sort of qualitative change 
or alteration. Now it is a doctrine held by some that in an 
impression like is affected by like. How far this is possible or 
impossible we have stated in our general discussion on the sub- 
ject of the active and the passive processes. It suggests however 
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at once the question—why is there no perception or sense of the 
senses themselves, and why do the senses not produce a per- 
ception without the help of external objects, when there is 
contained within them fire and earth and the other elements 
which are objects of perception either in themselves or in virtue 
of their properties. Evidently, it follows, the power of sense 
perception exists not as something actually exercised, but only 
as something potential. And so the case is parallel to that of 
combustible material, which is not burnt by itself without the 
presence of that which can set it on fire: otherwise it would set 
fire to itself, and there would be no need for the help of actual 
fire. We must note however that we use the word ‘perceive’ 
in two senses. In the case of that which has the power to hear 
and see, we say it hears and sees, even if it chance to be asleep, 
just as much as we do in the case of that which is already 
actually at work. Perception therefore would be similarly used 
in two senses, on the one hand as in potentiality, on the other 
hand as in actuality: and this same distinction will in turn apply 
to the object of perception, which is from one aspect potential, 
from another actual. 

Let us then in the first place agree to regard in our discussion 
the words “ passive impression” “movement” and “ activity” as 
identical: for movement is a species of realized activity, though, 
as has been elsewhere said, it is imperfect. Now in every in- 
stance things are impressed and set in movement by something 
which is capable of producing an impression and which exists 
in full activity. And thus an impression is in one sense made 
by the like, in another sense by the unlike, as has been already 
said ; for it is as unlike that anything suffers an impression: 
after the impression has been made, it is converted into like. 

But, in the second place, a distinction must be drawn with 
reference to potentiality and actuality ; at present we are speak- 
ing about them as if they admitted of no variations of meaning. 
For instance any individual may be described as knowing (1) in 
the sense in which we should describe a man as knowing, because, 
i.e., man is included in the class of beings that are intelligent and 
gifted with knowledge; or (2) an individual might be said to 
know in the sense in which we speak of a person as knowing 
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only after he has acquired a knowledge of the principles of 
grammar. Now of these two persons, each possesses the capa- 
city for knowledge in a different sense—the one because the 
generic character and fundamental nature of man is of this 
description, the other because if he wished he would be able to 
apply his knowledge, supposing that no obstacle prevented him. 
He on the other hand (3) who has advanced so far as to apply 
his knowledge is in a state of full realization and knows in the 
strict sense of the word—for instance that this definite thing is 
A. As compared then with this third, both of these first men- 
tioned possess knowledge only in potentiality: but they do so 
in different senses, the one because in order to become a man of 
knowledge he must have been transformed by learning and in 
many cases changed from the directly contrary state: the other 
because, while possessing, though not employing (say) perceptive 
faculties or grammatical principles, he can proceed to use them 
when he wishes. 

Suffering or impression similarly is not used in one single 
sense. On the one hand, it is equivalent to some sort of destruc- 
tion by the opposite; on the other hand it is rather the preserva- 
tion of that which exists potentially by means of the actual 
and similar, much in the same way in which potential capacity 
stands to actual reality. That for example which possesses 
knowledge rises into actual consciousness: and this is either 
not to be described as alteration (because its advance is towards 
itself and its own perfect development) or it is a different kind of 
alteration from that usually signified. Hence it is not correct 
to say that a thinking being is at the time of thinking under- 
going alteration: as little as that the housebuilder is so at the 
time when he is building. The process therefore which trans- 
forms what is potential into what is actual in relation to a rea- 
soning and thinking being should be called not instruction but 
should be known by some other name; and similarly, with 
reference to that which, on the basis of what is merely potential, 
learns and receives knowledge at the hands of that which is 
actual and capable of teaching, we either must not speak of it as 
‘suffering’ an impression (as has been said) or we must recognise 
two different forms of alteration, the one a transition into the 
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| 
λοιώσεως, THY τε ἐπὶ τὰς στερητικὰς διαθέσεις μεταβολὴν 15 
φ ~ ~ 
§6 καὶ τὴν ἐπὶ τὰς ἕξεις καὶ THY φύσιν. τοῦ δ᾽ αἰσθητικοῦ ἡ μὲν 
Φ A id e 4 ~ σὰ ν a 
πρώτη μεταβολὴ γίνεται ὑπὸ τοῦ γεννῶντος, ὅταν δὲ yer 
~ » no y 3 Φ .' 4 3 , a 
νηθῇ, ἔχει ἤδη ὥσπερ ἐπιστήμην καὶ τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι. καὶ 
τὸ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν δὲ ὁμοίως λέγεται τῷ θεωρεῖν᾽ διαφέρει 
, @ δι Q ον ᾿ σὰ 3 ’ » a € Q 
δέ, ὅτι τοῦ μὲν τὰ ποιητικὰ τῆς ἐνεργείας ἔξωθεν, τὸ ὁρατὸν το 
4 a 3 ’ ε o δὲ ‘ A “”~ Φ ~ 
καὶ τὸ ἀκουστόν, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ τῶν αἰσθητῶν. 
» ὃ a ν ε > 9 » Ψ ε 
αἴτιον δ᾽ ὅτι τῶν καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἡ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν αἴσθησις, ἡ 
> 9 ΄ a ΄ . a > 2 A , 9 σι 
δ᾽ ἐπιστήμη τῶν καθόλον᾽ ταῦτα δ᾽ ἐν αὐτῇ πώς ἐστι τῇ 
a Ἢ a ‘ > 9 > -~ ec »# ’ φ o 
ψυχῇ. διὸ νοῆσαι μὲν ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ, ὁπόταν βούληται, αἰσθά- 
θ δ᾽ > νιν 9» A, 9 a δ ε», . » 
νεσθαι δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπ᾽ αὐτᾷ ἀναγκαῖον γὰρ ὑπάρχειν τὸ αἰσθη- 25 
, ε , Q A>» » 3 a 9 , a a Py 
τόν. ὁμοίως δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἔχει κἀν ταῖς ἐπιστήμαις ταῖς τῶν ai- 
a \ ‘ ‘ >A 2 9 φ δ 3 4 σι 
σθητῶν, καὶ διὰ τὴν αὐτὴν αἰτίαν, ὅτι τὰ αἰσθητὰ τῶν καθ᾽ 
ἕκαστα καὶ τῶν ἔξωθεν. ἀλλὰ περὶ μὲν τούτων διασαφῆσαι 
- ‘ o 39 ἃ \ » “ ” A 4 ~ ν 
§ 7 καιρὸς γένοιτ᾽ ἂν καὶ εἰσαῦθις. νῦν δὲ διωρίσθω τοσοῦτον, ὅτι 
9 ε λ ~ Ψ “ ὃ ’ λ ’ 3 ‘ a Q 4 
οὐχ ἁπλοῦ ὄντος Tov δυνάμει λεγομένον, ἀλλὰ τοῦ μὲν ὥσπερ 30 
a » ‘ a δύ . κι ε . 5 
ἂν εἴποιμεν τὸν παῖδα δύνασθαι στρατηγεῖν, τοῦ δὲ ὡς τὸν ἐν 
ε , Ψ ᾽ » Q > , > ON > > » 
ἡλικίᾳ ὄντα, οὕτως Eve. TO αἰσθητικόν. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἀνώνυμος 
ΕῚ ~ e o o A 4 b ~ ν ν a 
αὐτῶν ἡ διαφορά, διώρισται δὲ περὶ αὐτῶν ὅτι ἕτερα καὶ 41! 
a ἊΝ a ᾽ a a ’ Y 3 
πῶς ἕτερα, χρῆσθαι ἀναγκαῖον τῷ πάσχειν καὶ ἀλλοι- 
~ ε ’ > »9 ‘ 9 > A > 9 a 
ove Gat ws κυρίοις ὀνόμασιν. τὸ δ᾽ αἰσθητικὸν δυνάμει ἐστὶν 
4 4 3 \ » 9 ’ ’ ν , 
οἷον τὸ αἰσθητὸν ἤδη ἐντελεχείᾳ, καθάπερ εἴρηται. πάσχει 
, > > » » ) δ᾽ ε ’ ν᾿» 
μὲν οὖν οὐχ ὅμοιον ov, πεπονθὸς δ᾽ ὡμοίωται καὶ ἔστιν 5 
φ >.” 
οἷον ἐκεῖνο. 
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merely negative phase of a previous state, the other a transition 
into the established and natural condition. 

In the sensitive subject the first form of transition is effected 
by the generating parent: after birth however the subject born 
comes to possess sensation in the further way of an intelligent 
experience. The actual exercise of sense comes to be used in fact 
as equivalent to thought, with this difference, however, that 
in the case of sense the objects which stimulate the faculty into 
action—that is the objects of sight, hearing and of the other 
senses, come from outside. The reason of this is that sense-per- 
ception when in active exercise deals with individual objects, 
whereas intelligent experience is concerned with universals: 
and these last are in a way contained within the mind itself. 
Hence it is within a man’s own power to think whenever he 
wishes: but sense-perception is not thus in his own hands: 
because the object of sense must be beforehand present. The 
same holds good also of the sciences that deal with sensible 
phenomena: and this too for the same reason, because the 
objects of sense are individual and external. 

We must however postpone the fuller discussion of this 
subject to another occasion. At present we may regard this 
much as settled—that just as what is described as potential is 
not used in one single sense, but on the one hand in the sense 
according to which we should speak of the boy as able poten- 
tially to be a general and on the other hand in that according to 
which we should say that the man in prime of life is potentially 
so able: so also is it with the power of sense-perception. Since 
however the distinction in question, although we have settled 
that the two senses are different and also how they are different, 
is not recognised by language, we must employ the words 
impression and alteration as current terms. But, as has been 
said, the faculty of sense-perception is potentially what the 
object of sense is actually. During the process of perception 
then the faculty of sense is not similar to its object; but after 
the impression, it is assimilated and becomes analogous to it. 
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VI. Δεκτέον δὲ καθ᾽ ἑκάστην αἴσθησιν περὶ τῶν αἰσθη- 
τῶν πρῶτον. λέγεται δὲ τὸ αἰσθητὸν τριχῶς, ὧν δύο μὲν καθ᾽ 
‘ ~ 
aura φαμεν αἰσθάνεσθαι, τὸ δὲ & κατὰ συμβεβηκός. τῶν 
δὲ δύο τὸ μὲν ἴδιόν ἐστιν ἑκάστης αἰσθήσεως, τὸ δὲ κοινὸν το 
ζω 4 A 
πασῶν. λέγω δ᾽ ἴδιον μὲν ὃ μὴ ἐνδέχεται ἑτέρᾳ αἰσθήσει 
αἰσθάνεσθαι, καὶ περὶ ὃ μὴ ἐνδέχεται ἀπατηθῆναι, οἷον 
ὄψις χρώματος καὶ ἀκοὴ ψόφον καὶ γεῦσις χυμοῦ. ἡ S 
ἁφὴ πλείους μὲν ἔχει διαφοράς: ἀλλ᾽ ἑκάστη γε κρίνει περὶ 
τούτων, καὶ οὐκ ἀπατᾶται ὅτι χρῶμα οὐδ᾽ ὅτι ψόφος, 15 
ἀλλὰ τί τὸ κεχρωσμένον ἡ ποῦ, ἡ τί τὸ ψοφοῦν ἡ ποῦ. τὰ 
μὲν οὖν τοιαῦτα λέγεται ἴδια ἑκάστον, κοινὰ δὲ κίνησις, ἦρε- 

id 3 8 o ~ ld θ e ) ‘ “ ὃ ~ 
μία, ἀριθμός, σχῆμα, μέγεθος: τὰ yap τοιαῦτα οὐδεμιᾶς 
ἐστὶν ἴδια, ἀλλὰ κοινὰ πάσαις" καὶ γὰρ ἀφῇ τε κίνησίς 
ἐστιν αἰσθητὴ καὶ ὄψει. κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς δὲ λέγεται αἷ- 20 
σθητόν, οἷον εἰ τὸ λευκὸν εἴη Διάρους νἱός: κατὰ συμβε- 

‘ ‘ , 9 , 9 ~ ζω. o 
βηκὸς yap τούτου αἰσθάνεται, ὅτι τῷ λευκῷ συμβέβηκε 

“ Φ 2 , ‘ - ION , t “ εν a 
τοῦτο ov αἰσθάνεται. διὸ καὶ οὐδὲν πάσχει ἡ τοιοῦτον ὑπὸ τοῦ 
αἰσθητοῦ. τῶν δὲ καθ᾽ αὐτὰ αἰσθητῶν τὰ ἴδια κυρίως ἐστὶν 


> o A A a ε > ’ ’ € 4 > ’ 
αἰσθητά, καὶ πρὸς a ἡ οὐσία πέφυκεν ἑκάστης αἰσθήσεως. ες 


485 19. wdoasom. UX ᾿ ἀφῇ τε κίνησις) vulg. ἀφῇ κίνησίς τίς, κιν. re V. 40. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


In dealing with the senses separately we must begin by a 
description of their objects. The so-called object of sense-per- 
ception may mean three different things, of which two are 
said to be perceived directly in themselves, the third inciden- 
tally and with regard to its concomitants. Of the two first- 
mentioned, one is special and confined to each one of the senses 
separately, the other is common to them all. By the special is 
to be understood that which it is impossible to perceive by any 
other sense than that appropriated to it and with respect to 
which that sense cannot be deceived. So it is that colour 
stands to sight, sound to hearing, flavour to taste: touch, how- 
ever, it must be added, deals with a number of different quali- 
ties. Each single sense in fact discerns these different qualities, 
and is subject to no delusion as to whether it be a colour or 
whether it be a sound that it perceives: its only doubt is zat 
it is that is coloured or were it is, or what or where is the body 
that is sounding. Such are the objects of perception which are 
said to be peculiar to each separate sense. 

The common sensibles are movement, rest, number, figure, 
magnitude; such properties being peculiar to no one single 
-sense but shared in common by them all. Movement for 
instance is perceived at once by touch and by sight. 

By the term incidental sensible I describe such a case as 
when a certain white object is perceived as the son of Diares: 
for here there is but an incidental or indirect perception of 
this object, in so far as the object which is perceived is an 
incident or property of what is white. Hence then the organ of 
sense is affected in no way by the object of sense so far as it is 
such and such a person or thing. But among those objects of 
sense which are perceived directly in themselves, it is those 
special to the separate senses that are strictly the objects of 
perception and those for which the essential nature of each 
sense is naturally adapted. 


94 ΠΕΡῚ ΨΥΧΗΣ B. 
» ~ ε 
δι VII. Οὗ μὲν οὖν ἐστιν ἡ ὄψις, τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ὁρατόν. ὁρα- 
‘A 3 ν᾿ ~ » Δ 4 0 A » 3 a > Ὁ 
τὸν δ᾽ ἐστὶ χρῶμά τε, καὶ ὃ λόγῳ μὲν ἔστιν εἰπεῖν, ἀνώνυμον 
~ a ~ 
δὲ τυγχάνει ov: δῆλον δὲ ἔσται ὃ λέγομεν προελθοῦσι pa- 
λιστα. τὸ γὰρ ὁρατόν ἐστι χρῶμα. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ ἐπὶ τοῦ 
καθ᾽ αὐτὸ ὁρατοῦ: καθ᾽ αὐτὸ δὲ οὐ τῷ λόγῳ, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι ἐν 30 
ε ΄ Q » ~ F¢ e o ~ δὲ δι 
ἑαυτῷ ἔχει τὸ αἴτιον τοῦ εἶναι ὁρατόν. πᾶν δὲ χρῶμα κινη- 
° 3 ~ > 9 » ὃ “~ a ~ >» 3 αι 1 
τικόν ἐστι TOU κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν διαφανοῦς, καὶ TOUT ἔστιν αὐτοῦ 41 
a “~ 
ἢ φύσις. διόπερ οὐχ ὁρατὸν ἄνευ φωτός, ἀλλὰ πᾶν τὸ ἑκάστου 
χρώμα ἐν φωτὶ ὁρατόν. διὸ περὶ φωτὸς πρῶτον λεκτέον τί 
ξ ἐστιν. ἔστι δή τι διαφανές. διαφανὲς δὲ λέγω ὃ ἔστι μὲν 
ὁρατόν, οὐ καθ᾽ αὐτὸ δὲ ὁρατὸν ὡς ἁπλῶς εἰπεῖν, ἀλλὰ δι᾿ : 
σι a 
ἀλλότριον χρώμα. τοιοῦτον δέ ἐστιν ἀὴρ καὶ ὕδωρ καὶ πολλα 
« σι et 
τὼν στερεῶν" οὐ yap H ὕδωρ οὐδ᾽ 7 ἀὴρ διαφανές, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι 
> a a € a € 3 \ 9 ao > rd a 
ἐστί τις φύσις ὑπάρχουσα ἡ αὐτὴ ἐν τούτοις ἀμφοτέροις καὶ 
ἐν τῷ ἀϊδίῳ τῷ ἄνω σώματι. φῶς δέ ἐστιν ἡ τούτου eve 
D αἰδίῳ τ ματι. : 7 ἐνέργεια 
΄- ΄- 4 ? , \. 9% ¢ “3 9 ’ “ a 
τοῦ διαφανοῦς ἡ διαφανές. δυνάμει δὲ ἐν ᾧ Tour’ ἐστί, καὶ τὸ το 
σκότος. τὸ δὲ φῶς οἷον χρῶμα ἐστι τοῦ διαφανοῦς, ὅταν F 
4 ελ , ὃ A εν Q “a . 4 4 » 
ἐντελεχείᾳ διαφανὲς ὑπὸ πυρὸς ἡ τοιούτον οἷον τὸ ἄνω 
a a 4 , ε»,ρ a \ ,2 » , 4 ? 
σῶμα: καὶ yap τούτῳ TL ὑπάρχει ἕν Kal ταὐτόν. τί μὲν οὖν 
τὸ διαφανὲς καὶ τί τὸ φώς, εἴρηται, ὅτι οὔτε πῦρ οὔθ᾽ ὅλως 
”~ 3» 23 A , 3 , » a a ΄- o 4 
σώμα οὐδ᾽ ἀπορροὴ σώματος οὐδενὸς (εΐη γὰρ ἂν σῶμά τι καὶ ts 
9 ~ 
οὕτως), ἀλλὰ πυρὸς 7 τοιούτον τινὸς παρουσία ἐν τῷ διαφα- 


”~ 2QVA ‘ ? o 9 ‘ 9 - > “~ 
νει" οὐδὲ γαρ δύο σωματα αμα δυνατὸν ἐν T@ ἄντῳ εἶναι. 


18. μάλιστα om. SUX. 418> 3. ὁρᾶται ETy Tor. -. στερεῶν οἷον 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Sight then has for its object what is visible. This visible 
itself is colour and something which may be described, al- 
though there is no one term by which to name it—its nature 
will be evident as we proceed. Meanwhile, let us repeat, the 
visible is colour. This is that which diffuses itself over what is 
visible in itself, meaning by ‘in itself’ not that it is so in its very 
conception, but that it contains within itself the reason of its 
being visible. Now every colour is disposed to set in move- 
ment that which is actually pellucid, this being in fact its 
nature. Hence colour is not visible without light: the colour 
on the contrary of every object is only visible in light. And 
accordingly something must be said in the first place about the 
character of light. 

There is then, we may begin by saying, something which 
is pellucid. And by pellucid is meant something which is 
visible, not visible by itself (to speak without further qualifica- 
tion), but visible by reason of some foreign colour which affects 
its neutral pellucidity. Of this character are air and water and 
also many among solid bodies, water and air being pellucid not 
in virtue of their qualities as water or air, but because they 
both contain the same element as constitutes the everlasting 
empyrean essence. Light then is the expression of this pel- 
lucid gua pellucid: and whenever this pellucidity is present 
only potentially, there darkness also is present. Light is thus 
almost as it were the colour of the pellucid when it is realized 
into full pellucidity by fire or something like the upper substance 
of the heavens, this upper substance possessing one and the 
same element with fire. Thus then we have described pellucidity 
and light: and have shewn light to be neither fire, nor body 
generally, nor even the effluvium or emanation from any body 
(since even in this case it would be a body of a kind) but only 
the presence of fire or something like it in that which is pellucid: 
two bodies being unable to exist at one and the same time 
within the same space. 
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a a ζω 9 , > ~ 4 - . » a 4 o 
ὃ 3 δοκεῖ re τὸ φῶς ἐναντίον εἶναι τῷ σκότει" ἔστι δὲ TO σκότος 
“~ ν [ω] a 
στέρησις τῆς τοιαύτης ἕξεως ἐκ διαφανοῦς, wore δῆλον ὅτι 
a ε 4 ’ ‘ ἰοὺ 9 ‘ 3 9 “3 
καὶ ἡ τούτου παρουσία τὸ φώς ἐστιν. καὶ οὐκ ὀρθώς Ἔμπε- 19 
~ » ἂν hd ᾿ “~ 
δοκλῆς, οὐδ᾽ εἴ τις ἄλλος οὕτως εἴρηκεν, ὡς φερομένον τοῦ 
A 4 o A Q ~ ~ ~ 
φωτὸς καὶ γιγνομένον ποτὲ μεταξὺ τῆς γῆς καὶ τοῦ περι- 
a Q y “- 
ἔχοντος, ἡμᾶς δὲ λανθάνοντος" τοῦτο γάρ ἐστι καὶ παρὰ 
τὴν ἐν τῷ λόγῳ ἀλήθειαν καὶ παρὰ τὰ φαινόμενα. ἐν μι- 
" a 4 4 ? ’ ν > > Ὁ a > os A 
κρῷ μὲν yap διαστήματι λάθοι av, ἀπ᾿ ἀνατολῆς δ᾽ ἐπὶ a5 
ὃ 4 δυσμὰς τὸ λανθάνειν μέγα λίαν τὸ αἴτημα. ἔστι δὲ χρώ- 
ματος μὲν δεκτικὸν τὸ ἄχρουν, ψόφον δὲ τὸ ἀψοφον. 
» 9 Α Ἁ ὃ ,} “ A 20 a A o 
ἄχρουν δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ διαφανὲς καὶ TO ἀόρατον ἣ τὸ μόλις 
ὁρώμενον, οἷον δοκεῖ τὸ σκοτεινόν. τοιοῦτον δὲ τὸ διαφανὲς 
σ 4 
μέν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὅταν 7 ἐντελεχείᾳ διαφανές, ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν δυ- 30 
» ς a > A ’ ε»"» λῚ ’ e a A ~ 
νάμει: ἡ yap αὐτὴ φύσις ὁτὲ μὲν σκότος ὁτὲ δὲ das 
> 4 > ’ \ ¢ \ 9 , 9 3 Ἁ 4 e » 
ἐστίν. ov πάντα δὲ ὁρατὰ ἐν φωτί ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ μόνον ἑκάστου 41 
τὸ οἰκεῖον χρῶμα᾽ ἔνια γὰρ ἐν μὲν τῷ φωτὶ ovy ὁρᾶται 
ἐν δὲ τῷ σκό t αἴσθησιν, οἷον τὰ "ὃ , 
ἐν 0€ τῷ σκότει TOLEL αἰσθησιν, οἷον τα πνυρωδη φαινόμενα 
‘ , > “ δ᾽ > ON a er. 2 2 4 
καὶ λάμποντα (ἀνώνυμα 6 ἐστὶ ταῦτα ἑνὶ ὀνόματι), οἷον 


μύκης, κέρας, κεφαλαὶ ἰχθύων καὶ λεπίδες καὶ ὀφθαλ- 


Che 


’ 3 3 0 A € ~ 4 δ 3 “ ~ ὃ > @ 
μοί: ad ovdevos οράται τουτων TO οἰκείον χρωμα. OL ἣν 


4 ~ ς«. a » ld ~ 
μὲν οὖν αἰτίαν ταῦτα oparat, ἄλλος λόγος. νῦν δ᾽ ἐπὶ το- 


Sh 
ων 


~ o 9 9 Α a 9 x ¢ ’ ~ 
σοῦτον davepoy ἐστιν, OTL TO μὲν ἐν φωτὶ OPpwpevov χρωμα. 
5 4 . »ὕ ea » c. a ‘ 4 2A 4 
ιὸ καὶ οὐχ ὁράται avev φωτός" τοῦτο γὰρ ἣν αὐτὸ τὸ 
χρώματι εἶναι τὸ κινητικῷ εἶναι τοῦ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν διαφα- 10 
vous’ ἡ ὃ᾽ ἐντελέχεια τοῦ διαφανοῦς φώς ἐστίν. σημεῖον δὲ τού- 

oe, 8 , a \ oo» a 2 9 > A 

τον davepov’ ἐὰν yap τις θῇ τὸ ἔχον χρώμα ἐπ᾽ αὐτὴν 
A » > » > A A 4 ~ ”~ QA 
τὴν ὄψιν, οὐκ ὄψεται: ἀλλὰ τὸ μὲν γρώμα κινεῖ τὸ δια- 
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This explanation of light is confirmed by the ordinary view 
which regards light as the opposite of darkness. Darkness in 
fact is really the removal of such a positive quality from 
what is pellucid, so that light must necessarily be its presence. 
Empedocles therefore and any others who have followed him 
have not described the phenomenon correctly in speaking of 
the light as moving itself and as coming some time or other, 
without our knowing it, into existence between the earth and 
the surrounding air. Such a theory is contrary at once to 
reason and to experience. Within the limits of a narrow space, 
such a process might escape our observation : but to imply that 
it should do so from the rising to the setting sun is to make too 
great a postulate. It is in fact the colourless which is receptive 
of colour, just as it is the soundless which is receptive of sound. 
But such an absence of colour is characteristic of the pel- 
lucid and of the invisible or what is scarcely visible (as dark- 
ness is generally thought to be). And the pellucid itself is also 
similarly dark, but it is so not when it is pellucid in actuality, 
but only so potentially: for it is one and the same element 
which is at one time darkness, at another time light. It must 
not however be supposed that light is exclusively the con- 
dition of seeing things: it is so only for the peculiar colour 
of each object. There are in fact some things which are not 
visible in the light, but admit of being perceived in dark- 
ness, as for instance those phosphorescent objects which can- 
not be denoted by any one single name, but are such things 
as fungi, horns, fish-heads, scales and eyes—but in none of 
these is the colour specially belonging to them perceived in 
darkness. The reason of this is matter for another argument: 
at present this much is clear that what is perceived in light is 
colour. 

Colour therefore is not visible without the presence of light: 
this indeed we saw was the essential character of colour that 
it is calculated to set the actually pellucid in movement: and 
the full play of this pellucid constitutes light. It is an obvious 
proof of the existence of this pellucid that if the object be 
placed close upon the very eye, this object will not be seen. 
The colour in fact moves the pellucid substance, for instance 

W. AR. 7 
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’ 4 a Φ 0 e a ? a “a ν ~ 
φανές, οἷον τὸν ἀέρα, ὑπὸ τούτον δὲ συνεχοῦς ὄντος κινεῖται 
β 6 τὸ αἰσθητήριον. ov yap καλώς τοῦτο λέγει Δημόκριτος οἰό- τ! 
> ’ A A o e «a a t ~ a 
μενος, εἶ γένοιτο κενὸν τὸ μεταξύ, ὁρᾶσθαι ἂν ἀκριβῶς καὶ 
> .,2 > A 5 a » a Q 202 ,» 5» o 
εἰ μύρμηξ ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ εἴη" τοῦτο yap ἀδύνατόν ἐστιν. πά- 
φ ~ 3 σι , 3 e a e 9d > ~ 
σχοντος yap τι τοῦ αἰσθητικοῦ γίνεται TO ὁρᾶν" ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
a a ~ ε ld o ὃ , o δε a 
μὲν οὖν τοῦ ὁρωμένου χρώματος ἀδύνατον, λείπεται δὲ ὑπὸ 
τοῦ μεταξύ, ὥστ᾽ ἀναγκαῖόν τι εἶναι μεταξύ" κενοῦ δὲ γενο- x 
§ 7 μίνου οὐχ ὅτι ἀκριβῶς, ἀλλ᾽ ὅλως οὐθὲν ὀφθήσεται. Se ἣν 
a > > Ὁ A ~ > “~ 9 A e a » ; 
μὲν οὖν αἰτίαν τὸ χρῶμα ἀναγκαῖον ἐν φωτὶ ὁρᾶσθαι, εἴρη- 
ται. πῦρ δὲ ἐν ἀμφοῖν ὁρᾶται, καὶ ἐν σκότει καὶ ἐν φωτί, 
A “~ > > ? Ν 4 A ε ‘ UA [4 
καὶ τοῦτο ἐξ ἀνάγκης: τὸ γὰρ διαφανὲς ὑπὸ τούτον yiweras 
8 8 διαφανές. ὁ δ᾽ αὐτὸς λόγος καὶ περὶ ψόφου καὶ ὀσμῆς 25 
9 o AN ‘ > « e id “~ 9 o ~ 4 
ἐστίν" οὐθὲν γὰρ αὐτῶν ἁπτόμενον τοὺ αἰσθητηρίονυ ποιεῖ τὴν 
αἴσθησιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ μὲν ὀσμῆς καὶ ψόφον τὸ μεταξὺ κι- 
“ « ν" Q ’ ΄ 9 ’ ες » ν > 9 
νεῖται, ὑπὸ δὲ τούτον τῶν αἰσθητηρίων ἑκάτερον" ὅταν δ᾽ éx 
αὐτό τις ἐπιθῇ τὸ αἰσθητήριον τὸ ψοφοῦν ἢ τὸ ὄζον, οὐδεμίαν 
» ’ “ ‘ ε ~ Ἁ ’ ¥ a 
αἴσθησιν ποιήσει. περὶ δὲ ἁφῆς καὶ γεύσεως ἔχει μὲν 30 
ε a ? ’ ΄, > Φ > > “ 9 » ζω 
ὁμοίως, οὐ φαίνεται δέ' δι᾿ ἣν δ᾽ αἰτίαν, ὕστερον ἔσται δῆλον. 
βοτὸ δὲ μεταξὺ ψόφων μὲν ἀήρ, ὀσμῆς δ᾽ ἀνώνυμον" κοινὸν 
Ἁ ὃ ad 4 >’ 9 9» “ νὃ ’ 9 9 a 
yap δή τι πάθος ἐπ᾿ ἀέρος καὶ ὕδατός ἐστιν, ὥσπερ τὸ δια- 
\ ’ ν ” » 3 Ν a 3 3 ’ 
paves χρώματι, οὕτω τῷ ἔχοντι ὀσμὴν ὃ ἐν ἀμφοτέροις 
ε » , , 4 Ν ,᾿.νἊν a » 
ὑπάρχει τούτοις" φαίνεται γὰρ καὶ τὰ ἔνυδρα τῶν ζῴων 35 
ν » ἢ a ϑιλδε A ν . a A 
ἔχειν αἴσθησιν ὀσμῆς. ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν ἄνθρωπος καὶ τῶν πεζῶν 4! 
ν 9 -. 9 - 9 a x 9 , . eas 9 0 
ὅσα ἀναπνεῖ, ἀδυνατεῖ ὀσμᾶσθαι μὴ ἀναπνέοντα. ἡ δ᾽ αἰτία 
A . a » o ~ Q ~ a 
καὶ περὶ τούτων ὕστερον λεχθήσεται. νῦν δὲ πρῶτον περὶ 
id ‘ > ~ ’ 
ψόφου καὶ ἀκοῆς διορίσωμεν. 


14. δὲ] δὴ ETW. 18. aladnrnpiov VW. 19. δὴ ETW. 20. wor-— 
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the air, and it is only through this as it extends from the 
object to the sense that motion can be communicated to the 
visual organ. ΄ 

Democritus is therefore not at all correct in thinking, as he 
does, that if the intermediate space were empty, everything would 
be fully seen, even an ant should there be one in the sky. This 
is really an impossibility. Vision is the result of some impression 
made upon the faculty of sense: an impression which cannot be 
effected by the colour itself as perceived ; and must therefore 
be due to the medium which intervenes. An intervening sub- 
stance then of one kind or another there must necessarily be: 
and were this intervening space made empty, not only will the 
object not be seen exactly, but it will not be perceived at all. 

We have thus shewn why colour must be seen in light. Fire 
is seen under both conditions, both in darkness and in light: and 
this necessarily : for it is by means of fire that the potentially 
pellucid becomes so actually. 

This same account holds good likewise of sound and smell. 
Neither produces perception by actual contact with the organ : 
the scent and the sound move the intervening medium: and 
this medium moves in turn each of the two sense-organs. 
Thus, in this case also, if the sonorous or odorous object be 
placed close upon the organ itself, it will produce no perception. 
Nor is this true only of these senses: it is really the case with 
touch and taste as well, though apparently it is not so—a fact 
of which the reason will be afterwards evident. This intervening 
medium is in the case of sound air, in the case of smell itis some 
element found both in air and water which has no name assigned 
it, but which, just as the pellucid serves as medium in the case 
of colour, so in the case of what possesses smell is present as 
a common quality in both of these. And thus it is that even 
animals which live in water seem to possess the sense of smell: 
man and all other animals that breathe cannot smell unless 
when inhaling air. The reason of this will be stated afterwards : 
for the present we must first proceed to determine the nature 
of sound and hearing. 
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VIII. Ἔστι δὲ διττὸς ὁ ψόφος" ὁ μὲν γὰρ ἐνέργειά τις, 6 
δὲ δύναμις" τὰ μὲν γὰρ ov φαμεν ἔχειν ψόφον, οἷον σπόγγον, 
ἔρια, τὰ δ᾽ ἔχειν, οἷον χαλκὸν καὶ ὅσα στερεὰ καὶ λεῖα, ὅτι 


δύναται ψοφῆσαι. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶν αὐτοῦ μεταξὺ καὶ τῆς ἀκοῆς 


§ 2 ἐμποιῆσαι ψόφον ἐνεργείᾳ. γίνεται δ᾽ ὁ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν ψό- 


᾽ » , ιν . 4 , ε 
dos ἀεί τινος πρός τι καὶ & τινι πληγὴ γάρ ἐστιν ἡ ποι- 
οὔῦσα. διὸ καὶ ἀδύνατον ἑνὸς ὄντος γενέσθαι ψόφον" ἕτερον 

Q . Ὁ . 24 , . ν , σι , 
γὰρ τὸ τύπτον καὶ τὸ τυπτόμενον᾽ ὦστε τὸ ψοφοῦν πρός τι 

“~ A 3 > o » ~ 4 » 
ψοφεῖ. πληγὴ δ᾽ ov γίνεται ἄνευ φορᾶς. ὥσπερ δ᾽ εἴπομεν, 
οὐ τῶν τυχόντων πληγὴ ὁ ψόφος" οὐθένα γὰρ ποιεῖ ψόφον 
ἔρια ἂν πληγῇ, ἀλλὰ χαλκὸς καὶ ὅσα λεῖα καὶ κοῖλα, 
ὁ μὲν χαλκός, ὅτι λεῖος" τὰ δὲ κοῖλα τῇ ἀνακλάσει πολ- 
λὰς ποιεῖ πληγὰς μετὰ τὴν πρώτην, ἀδυνατοῦντος ἐξελθεῖν 


~ eo » 3 ’ > 90 ΔΗ͂ > > Φ 
τοῦ κινηθέντος. ἔτι ἀκούεται ἐν ἀέρι καὶ ὕδατι, ἀλλ᾽ ἧττον. 


§ 3 οὐκ ἔστι δὲ ψόφον κύριος ὁ ἀὴρ οὐδὲ τὸ ὕδωρ᾽ ἀλλὰ δεῖ στε- 


ρεῶν πληγὴν γενέσθαι πρὸς ἄλληλα καὶ πρὸς τὸν ἀέρα. 
τοῦτο δὲ γίνεται, ὅταν ὑπομένῃ πληγεὶς ὁ ἀὴρ καὶ μὴ δια- 
χυθῇ. διὸ ἐὰν ταχέως καὶ σφοδρῶς πληγῇ, ψοφεῖ" δεῖ γὰρ 
φθάσαι τὴν κίνησιν τοῦ ῥαπίζοντος τὴν θρύψιν τοῦ ἀέρος, 


ν Φ 3 ‘\ a ε Νὴ ’, , ᾽ 
ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ σωρὸν ἡ ὁρμαθὸν ψάμμον τύπτοι τις φερόμε- 


, 9 a de rd 9 3 Q ~ 9° εν eo 
§4 voy Ταχυ. Ἤχω OE γίνεται, οταν ἀπὸ TOU ἀερος EVOS γενομέ- 


you διὰ τὸ ἀγγεῖον τὸ διορίσαν καὶ κωλῦσαν θρυφθῆναι 
πάλιν ὁ ἀὴρ ἀπωσθῇ, ὥσπερ σφαῖρα. ἔοικε δ᾽ ἀεὶ γίνεσθαι 
ἠχώ, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ σαφής, ἐπεὶ συμβαίνει γε ἐπὶ τοῦ ψόφον 


s. ἐνεργείᾳ Tor. 6. δινάμει E Tor. rk. ἔριον ἢ waratay ἢ πτληγὲν, ἀλλὰ VX 
marg. U. 24. ἅν om. STUX. 28. ἀπὸ rovom. SUVX Tor. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Sound may be regarded from two aspects, either as potential 
or as actual: for there are some things which we say have no 
sound, as for example sponge and wool, whereas we say that 
others have, as for example bronze and all hard and smooth 
substances, because they possess potentially the power of making 
sound : that is, they are able actually to create a sound between 
the thing sounding and the sense of hearing. As for actual sound, 
it is always of something on something and within something, 
for it is a stroke which produces sound. Hence also it is im- 
possible for sound to take place with only one object ; since the 
object striking must be different from the object struck. Thus 
the object sounding sounds upon something: and the stroke does 
not take place without some movement. It is not however, as 
has been already said, the striking of any object whatever that 
produces sound: wool, for instance, produces no sound when 
struck, but bronze and all objects that are smooth and hollow do 
so. Bronze does so because it is smooth: hollow substances 
produce many sounds after the first blow, from their reverbera- 
tion, because the air that has been put in movement cannot find 
an exit. Further, sound is heard in air, and in a less degree in 
water. It is however neither air nor water that is the essential 
condition of sound: there must be a percussion of solid bodies 
against each other and also against the air, as happens when the 
air that has been struck remains and isnot dissipated. Thus the 
air emits a sound if it be struck quickly and vehemently: that 
is, the movement of the person striking must precede the dis- 
persion of the air, just in the same way as one would have to 
strike quickly a heap or line of sand in motion so as to anticipate 
its dispersion. 

An echo is formed when, from air which has been compressed 
into one mass by some receptacle which has bounded it and 
prevented it from being dissipated, the air constituting sound is 
repelled back again, just as a ball may be made to rebound. It 
appears in fact that an echo is always formed, though it is not 
always distinct and audible: and this is because the same thing 
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καθάπερ καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ φωτός" καὶ γὰρ τὸ φώς ἀεὶ ἀνακλά- 
ται (οὐδὲ γὰρ ἂν ἐγίνετο πάντῃ φῶς, ἀλλὰ σκότος ἔξω τοῦ » 
ἡλιουμένου), ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ οὕτως ἀνακλᾶται ὥσπερ ἀφ᾽ ὕδατος 


ἡ χαλκοῦ 7 Kai τινος ἄλλον τών λείων, ὥστε σκιὰν ποιεῖν, 


β ς ἡ τὸ φώς ὁρίζομεν. τὸ δὲ κενὸν ὀρθῶς λέγεται κύριον τοῦ 


ἀκούειν. δοκεῖ γὰρ εἶναι κενὸν ὁ ἀήρ, οὗτος δ᾽ ἐστιν ὁ ποιῶν 
ἀκούειν, ὅταν κινηθῇ συνεχὴς καὶ εἷς. ἀλλὰ διὰ τὸ ψαθυρὸς 35 
εἶναι οὐ γεγωνεῖ, ἂν μὴ λεῖον ἦ τὸ πληγέν. τότε δὲ εἷς γί- 42¢ 


νεται ἅμα διὰ τὸ ἐπίπεδον᾽ ἐν γὰρ τὸ τοῦ λείου ἐπίπεδον. 


§ 6 ψοφητικὸν μὲν οὖν τὸ κινητικὸν ἑνὸς ἀέρος συνεχείᾳ μέχρις 


ἀκοῆς, ἀκοὴ δὲ συμφνὴς ἀέρι. διὰ δὲ τὸ ἐν ἀέρι εἶναι, κι- 
ῷ “a yy , “~ a 9 , ‘ “~ > ῷ 
νουμένον τοῦ ἔξω τὸ εἴσω κινεῖ. διόπερ οὐ πάντῃ τὸ ζῷον ἀκούει, 5 
SQA ’ ’ ε»» > A , Ὁ» 3», δ 
οὐδὲ πάντῃ διέρχεται ὁ ἀήρ᾽ οὐ γὰρ πάντῃ ἔχει ἀέρα τὸ κι- 
νησόμενον μέρος καὶ ἔμψυχον. αὐτὸ μὲν δὴ ἅψοφον ὁ ἀὴρ 
διὰ τὸ εὐὔθρυπτον᾽ ὅταν δὲ κωλυθῇ θρύπτεσθαι, ἡ τούτου 
φ 4 e 3. > a + " 9 ’ b! b 
κίνησις ψόφος. ὁ δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς ὠσὶν ἐγκατῳκοδόμηται πρὸς τὸ 
> 94 > ς΄ 4 ~ > ’ o Ἁ 
ἀκίνητος εἶναι, ὅπως ἀκριβῶς αἰσθάνηται πάσας τὰς δια- το 
‘ ~ > ‘ ~ A “ > 9 > ’ 
φορὰς τῆς κινήσεως. διὰ ταῦτα δὲ καὶ ἐν ὕδατι ἀκούο- - 
μεν, ὅτι οὐκ εἰσέρχεται πρὸς αὑτὸν τὸν συμφνὴ ἀέρα" ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐδ᾽ εἰς τὸ οὖς διὰ τὰς ἕλικας. ὅταν δὲ τοῦτο συμβῇ, οὐκ 
> [4 90.» a e ~ a 9 Ἁ >: A ~ o 
ἀκούει: οὐδ᾽ av ἡ μῆνιγξ κάμῃ, ὥσπερ τὸ ἐπὶ τῇ κόρῃ 
δέρμα ὅταν κάμῃ. ἀλλὰ καὶ σημεῖον τοῦ ἀκούειν ἡ μὴ τὸ 15 
30. οὐ STUVX Ald. 420° 4. axon δὲ συμφυὴς: ἀὴρ Wy. Tor. s- ὁ 


εἴσω κινεῖται Tor., ὁ ETW, κινεῖται EUX. ἡ. ἔμψνχον)] coni. Tor. ἔμψοφον. | 
ὥσπερ ἡ κόρη τὸ ὑγρόν post ἔμψ. add. W et marg. U. 15. ὅταν κάμῃ om. EWy. 
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happens to sound as happens also in the case of light. For 
light never ceases to be reflected: otherwise there would not be 
everywhere light, but (with the exception of that spot on which 
the sun’s rays directly fall) darkness: only while light is thus 
continually reflected, it is not reflected in the same way as it 15 
from water or bronze or any other polished substance, so as to 
produce the shadow, by which light is bounded. 

Vacuum or empty space is rightly said by some to be the 
indispensable vehicle of hearing: for the air is held to be 
empty, and it is this which causes hearing when it is put in 
movement as one continuous and connected body. At the 
same time, by reason of the easy dissipation of the air, no sound 
whatever is produced unless the object struck be smooth and 
polished: in which case the air is made, through the even 
surface, one throughout, because the surface of every smooth 
body is one. 

Every object then so constituted as to set in movement the 
air extending continuously in one stream until it reach the 
hearing is sonorous, and hearing is itself attached by nature to 
the air: and because the sound is in the air, the movement of the 
air without sets in movement the air which is within. And 
hence an animal does not possess the sense of hearing in all 
parts of its body, nor does the air penetrate it at all places, 
because the organ which requires to move itself and is endowed 
with psychical capacity does not find everywhere that air on 
which its exercise depends. Thus then in itself the air is by 
reason of its ready dissipation soundless: but when it is pre- 
vented from dispersion, the movement of this compressed air 
produces sound. And the air contained within the ears is lodged 
deeply in them so that it may remain unmoved, and may thus 
perceive exactly all the different kinds of movement. Hence 
also the reason why we can hear in water, viz. because the water 
does not enter into the congenital air itself, nor even, in conse- - 
quence of the convolutions, into the ear itself: indeed, when this 
does happen, hearing becomes impossible. Nor again is hearing 
possible in case the membrane of the ear becomes exhausted, 
just as similarly vision is destroyed when the hard covering or 
cornea of the pupil is impaired. (It isin facta test as to whether 
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> A 3v ν 4 νυν . . 2A 8 >» \ »Ὁ 
ἠχεῖν αἰεὶ τὸ οὖς ὥσπερ TO κέρας" ἀεὶ yap οἰκείαν τινὰ Ki- 
mow ὁ ἀὴρ κινεῖται ὁ ἐν τοῖς ὠσίν ἀλλ᾽ ὁ ψόφος ἀλλό- 

ΑἉ > a a ~  ρμ, 3 ]) “A ΄-Οὀ a 
τριος καὶ οὐκ ἴδιος. καὶ διὰ τοῦτό φασιν ἀκούειν τῷ κενῷ Kal 

§ 7 ἠχοῦντι, ὅτι ἀκούομεν τῷ ἔχοντι ὡρισμένον τὸν ἀέρα. πότερον 

\ a A , 2 nv 9 . 8 "ιν ° 
δὲ ψοφεῖ τὸ τυπτόμενον ἢ τὸ τύπτον ; 7 καὶ ἄμφω, τρό- τὸ 
> @ » a e ‘4 4 σι id 
mov δ᾽ ἕτερον ἔστι yap ὁ ψόφος κίνησις τοῦ δυναμένου κι- 
νεῖσθαι τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον ὄνπερ τὰ ἀφαλλόμενα ἀπὸ τῶν 
λείων, ὅταν τις κρούσῃ. οὐ δὴ πᾶν, ὥσπερ εἴρηται, ψοφεῖ 
τυπτόμενον καὶ τύπτον, οἷον ἐὰν πατάξῃ βελόνη βελόνην᾽" 
ἀλλὰ δεῖ τὸ τυπτόμενον ὁμαλὸν εἶναι, ὦστε τὸν ἀέρα ἀθροῦν a; 
ὃ ὃ ἀφάλλεσθαι καὶ σείεσθαι. αἱ δὲ διαφοραὶ τῶν ψοφούντων 
a > 2 » , a . σ \ ν 
ἐν τῷ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν ψόφῳ δηλοῦνται. ὥσπερ γὰρ ἄνευ 
Ἁ 3 εξ. a a o Ld > Ad o a 
φωτὸς οὐχ ὁρᾶται τὰ χρώματα, οὕτως οὐδ᾽ ἄνευ ψόφου τὸ 
ὀξὺ καὶ τὸ βαρύ. ταῦτα δὲ λέγεται κατὰ μεταφορὰν ἀπὸ 
“ e a, νὴ a ο 3 ΔΝ ῃ ‘\ ¥ 3 ox, 2 
τῶν ἁπτών᾽ τὸ μὲν yap ὀξὺ κινεῖ τὴν αἴσθησιν ἐν ὀλίγῳ x 
χρόνῳ ἐπὶ πολύ, τὸ δὲ βαρὺ ἐν πολλῷ ἐπ᾽ ὀλίγον. οὐ δὴ 
ταχὺ τὸ ὀξύ, τὸ δὲ βαρὺ βραδύ, ἀλλὰ γίνεται τοῦ μὲν 
‘A A ’ e ’ ’ ~ 4 A ~ 
διὰ TO τάχος ἡ κίνησις τοιαύτη, τοῦ δὲ διὰ βραδυτῆτα. 
N » 9 ’ » ~ \ \ ε 4 9 ~ 4 9 
καὶ ἔοικεν ἀνάλογον ἔχειν τῷ περὶ τὴν ἁφὴν ὀξεῖ καὶ ἀμ- 4 
βλεῖ: τὸ μὲν γὰρ ὀξὺ οἷον κεντεῖ, τὸ δ᾽ ἀμβλὺ οἷον ὠθεῖ 
A ‘A ~ “ a 2 dy 7 ‘A de bd ~ Ld 
διὰ τὸ κινεῖν TO μὲν ἐν ὀλίγῳ, TO δὲ ἐν πολλῷ, WOoTE συμ- 
βαίνει τὸ μὲν ταχὺ τὸ δὲ βραδὺ εἶναι. περὶ μὲν οὖν ψόφου 

β9 ταύτῃ διωρίσθω. ἡ δὲ φωνὴ ψόφος τίς ἐστιν ἐμψύχον" τῶν ς 

γὰρ ἀψύχων οὐθὲν φωνεῖ, ἀλλὰ καθ᾽ ὁμοιότητα λέγεται 
16. ἀεὶ οτῃ. SVX. 19. τὸν om. SUVX. 24. καὶ rurroy om. SUV. 


31. ἐπὶ om. SUVWYy. | ov δὴ] ὥστε οὐχὶ TW, ὥστε οὐδὲ F. 420° 3. συμ- 
βαίνειν Ἐ5. 
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we hear or not if the ear continues to sound just like a horn: 
for the air contained within the ears [though undisturbed as 
we have seen by outer things] is moved perpetually with some 
peculiar movement of its own: although the noise coming from 
outside is something external to the ear and not peculiar to it.) 
It is then on this account that it is said we hear by means of 
something void and resonant, because we hear by means of that 
which contains the air confined within it. 

Whether then, we may ask, is it the object striking or the 
object struck that makes the noise? May we reply that it is 
both, though each ina different manner? for sound is the move- 
ment of anything that can be moved in the same manner as 
those particles which bound off from smooth surfaces when 
struck. Everything however, as has been said, does not sound 
when striking and when struck: for example, a pin does not 
when struck by another pin: it is necessary that the thing struck 
should be smooth and even, so that the air may bound off 
and be agitated in a mass. 

The different qualities of sonorous objects are displayed in 
the actual sounds which they emit. For, just as colours are not 
visible without light, so in like manner it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the acute note and the grave independently of sound. 
These terms are applied metaphorically from the analogy of 
objects of touch, the acute or high note moving the sense to 
a great degree within a short space of time, the grave or low to 
a small degree within a large extent of time. Thus then it is not 
a correct account to say that the sharp is rapid or the heavy 
slow: but the celerity of the action leads to a rapid movement 
in the one case, just as the tardiness leads to a slow movement 
in the other. And there does seem to be an analogy between 
these two forms of sound and the sharp and blunt as perceived 
by touch: for the sharp pierces, as we may say, while the blunt, 
as it were, pushes, the one producing its movement in a short, 
the other in a large expanse of time, and thus as aresult the one 
_comes to be quick, the other to be slow. Thus much then on 
sound in general. 

Voice is the sound produced by an animate being: no in- 
animate object being said to speak except in virtue of the 
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~ ? [4 
φωνεῖν, οἷον αὐλὸς καὶ λύρα καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα τῶν ἀψύχων 
4 ν 
ἀπότασιν ἔχει καὶ μέλος καὶ διάλεκτον ἔοικε γὰρ ὅτι 
καὶ ἡ φωνὴ ταῦτ᾽ ἔχει. πολλὰ δὲ τῶν ζῴων οὐκ ἔχουσι 
“~ 3 > 
φωνήν, οἷον τά τε ἄναιμα καὶ τῶν ἐναίμων ἰχθύες: ἀλλ 
οἱ λεγόμενοι φωνεῖν, οἷον ἐν τῷ ᾿Αχελῴῳ, ψοφοῦσι τοῖς 
᾿ , » e , . a 2 %» 2 ¥ 
βραγχίοις ἢ τινι ἑτέρῳ τοιούτῳ. καὶ τοῦτ᾽ εὐλόγως, εἴπερ 


§ 10 ἀέρος κίνησίς τίς ἐστιν ὁ ψόφος" φωνὴ δ᾽ ἐστὶ ζῴον ψόφος, 


§1 


on 


΄- ~ a“ o 
καὶ ov τῷ τυχόντι μορίῳ. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ πᾶν ψοφεῖ TUTTOVTOS 
᾿ , νν ” > 9 Ἁ 3», a, 9 a 
Twos Kai τι καὶ ἕν τινι, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἀήρ, εὐλόγως ay 

a ζω rd Ψ > a »ρ » Ἁ ~ 
φωνοίη ταῦτα μόνα ὅσα δέχεται τὸν ἀέρα. ἤδη yap τῷ 
“A a 
ἀναπνεομένῳ καταχρῆται ἡ φύσις ἐπὶ δύο ἔργα, καθάπερ 
~ 4 > » ‘ -~ “ 4 ὃ Ud φ ε a 
Τῇ γλωττῃ ἐπὶ τε THY yevow Kal τὴν ὀιάλεκτον, ὧν ἢ μέν 
γεῦσις ἀναγκαῖον (διὸ καὶ πλείοσιν ὑπάρχει), ἡ δ᾽ ἑρμη- 
’ 4 ΄- > v Q a , r4 νι 
νεία ἕνεκα τοῦ εὖ, οὕτω καὶ τῷ πνεύματι πρός τε τὴν θερ- 
Ν “~ Φ 
μότητα τὴν ἐντὸς ὡς ἀναγκαῖον (τὸ δ᾽ αἴτιον ἐν ἑτέροις 
> ’ a A ‘ Ld 9 ε Ud Ν φ φ 
εἰρήσεται) καὶ πρὸς τὴν φωνήν, ὅπως ὑπάρχῃ τὸ εὖ. ὄργα- 
4 ~ 3 “~ € ’ Ὰ 4 9 9 .' Α ld o 
νον δὲ TH ἀναπνοῇ ὁ φάρυγξ' ov δ᾽ ἕνεκα Kat τὸ μόριόν 
ἐστι τοῦτο, πλεύμων" τούτῳ γὰρ τῷ μορίῳ πλεῖστον ἔχει τὸ 
Ἁ A ‘A ~ » ~ Ἁ ~ > ~ 4 
θερμὸν τὰ πεζὰ τῶν ἄλλων. δεῖται δὲ τῆς ἀναπνοῆς καὶ 
ὁ περὶ τὴν καρδίαν τόπος πρῶτος. διὸ ἀναγκαῖον εἴσω ἀνα- 
πνεομένου εἰσιέναι τὸν ἀέρα. ὥστε ἡ πληγὴ τοῦ ἀναπνεομένον 
ἀέρος ὑπὸ τῆς ἐν τούτοις τοῖς μορίοις ψυχῆς πρὸς τὴν κα- 
», 9 . 8 ~ 
λουμένην ἀρτηρίαν φωνή ἐστιν. ov yap πᾶς ζῴον ψόφος φωνή, 


καθάπερ εἴπομεν (ἔστι γὰρ καὶ τῇ γλώττῃ ψοφεῖν καὶ x 


ὡς οἱ βήττοντες), ἀλλὰ δεῖ ἔμψυχόν τε εἶναι τὸ τύπτον 
4 A) , ’ A ‘ φ 9 ld 
Kal μετα φαντασίας τινὸς σημαντικὸς yap δή Tis ψόφος 
9 4 ε , ‘ 9 ~ 9 , 9.2 σ e ’ 
ἐστὶν ἡ φωνή, καὶ οὐ τοῦ ἀναπνεομένον ἀέρος, ὥσπερ ἡ βήξ: 
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similarity between it and the human voice, as is for instance the 
case with pipe and lyre and all other inanimate objects which 
possess those qualities of pitch and measure and articulation 
which seem to characterize the human voice also. Many animals 
however do not have a voice, as is the case with all blood- 
less animals, and is among sanguineous species the case with 
fishes—those which are said to speak, as is the case with the 
fishes in the Achelous, only in reality making a noise with their 
gills or with something of this kind. And this is only what 
might have been expected. Sound indeed is but a movement of 
the air: but voice is the sound of a living being, and this too not 
with any chance part of the body. But as sound is always the 
result of something striking something else and doing so in 
something, viz. air, it follows that it is only those objects which 
take in air that possess a voice. Now nature uses the air which 
has been inspired for two functions, just as it employs the tongue 
at once for tasting and articulation—functions of which the one, 
viz. taste, is necessary, and thus belongs to the majority of animals, 
whereas the other, i.e. intelligible speech, is for ideal ends. In 
this same manner, nature employs the breath at once to 
regulate the internal heat as something necessary (a fact of 
which the reason will be stated elsewhere), and also to frame 
speech or voice as something contributing to our nobler ends 
in life. 

To inhale this breath the organ we employ is the throat, 
and this itself is subservient to another part, the lungs. It is in 
fact by means of this part that land animals possess more heat 
than others. Now the region round about the heart first stands 
in need of inhalation: and therefore on inspiration air neces- 
sarily presses in. And so the inhaled air when the vital prin- 
ciple in these parts of the organism strikes it against the so-called 
windpipe is what makes a vocal utterance. For, as has been 
said, all the sounds made by animals are not vocal: it is possible 
to make a noise even with the tongue or in the way that people 
. do in coughing: for voice, on the contrary, the organ striking 
must be animate and must be accompanied by some mental 
image. Voice, in fact, is sound possessed of meaning: it is 
not merely a reaction against the air inhaled, as is the case with 
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8 12 ἀλλὰ τούτῳ τύπτει τὸν ἐν τῇ ἀρτηρίᾳ πρὸς αὐτήν. σημεῖον 4: 
δὲ τὸ μὴ δύνασθαι φωνεῖν ἀναπνέοντα μηδ᾽ ἐκπνέοντα, 
ἀλλὰ κατέχοντα᾽ κινεῖ γὰρ τοῦτο ὁ κατέχων. φανερὸν δὲ 

Q (4 e 3 , » > 4 » o “~ 
καὶ διότι οἱ ἰχθύες ἄφωνοι ov yap ἔχουσι φάρυγγα. τοῦτο 
δὲ τὸ μόριον οὐκ ἔχουσιν, ὅτι οὐ δέχονται τὸν ἀέρα οὐδ᾽ ἀνα- 5 

’ > 4 8 ? > 7 ν o 9 
πνέουσιν. δι ἣν μὲν οὖν αἰτίαν, ἕτερός ἐστι λόγος. 

δι IX. περὶδὲ ὀσμῆς καὶ ὀσφραντοῦ ἧττον εὐδιόριστόν ἐστι 
a9 , . a a as , 2 ε > , Ἔν ε 
τῶν εἰρημένων ov γὰρ δῆλον ποῖόν τί ἐστιν ἡ ὀσμή, οὕτως ὡς 


ε a 4 a » Ψ 4 Ψ o > 
ὁ ψόφος ἡ τὸ χρῶμα. αἴτιον δ᾽ ὅτι τὴν αἴσθησιν ταύτην οὐκ 


ἔχομεν ἀκριβῆ, ἀλλὰ χείρω πολλῶν ζῴων φαύλως γὰρ ἄν- τὸ 
> [οἱ A > ‘ > ’ ~ > “Ὁ » 

θρωπος ὀσμάται, καὶ οὐθενὸς αἰσθάνεται τῶν ὀσφραντῶν avev 
τοῦ λυπηροῦ 7 τοῦ ἡδέος, ὡς οὐκ ὄντος ἀκριβοῦς τοῦ αἰσθη- 

ὃ 2 τηρίον. εὔλογον δ᾽ οὕτω καὶ τὰ σκληρόφθαλμα τῶν χρωμά- 
των αἰσθάνεσθαι, καὶ μὴ διαδήλους αὐτοῖς εἶναι τὰς δια- 
φορὰς τῶν χρωμάτων πλὴν τῷ φοβερῷ καὶ ἀφόβῳ. οὕτω 
δὲ 8 8 9 A! δὴ “A 3 ’ , . » 8 4 
é καὶ τὰς ὀσμὰς τὸ τών ἀνθρώπων γένος" ἔοικε μὲν yap 


8 


> ’ 4 A Α ~ Ἁ ε , A ν᾿ ~ 
ἀνάλογον ἔχειν πρὸς THY γεῦσιν Kal ὁμοίως Ta εἴδη τῶν 
χυμῶν τοῖς τῆς ὀσμῆς, αλλ᾽ ἀκριβεστέραν ἔχομεν τὴν γεῦ- 
‘ | 4 9 a ε ’ o > » a ¥ 
σιν διὰ τὸ εἶναι αὐτὴν ἀφήν twa, ταύτην δ᾽ ἔχειν THY αἵ- 
. » ᾽ “ . 2 ‘ A ιν 

σθησιν τὸν ἄνθρωπον ἀκριβεστάτην᾽ ἐν μὲν yap ταῖς ἄλλαις 20 
λείπεται πολλῶν τῶν ζῴων, κατὰ δὲ τὴν ἀφὴν πολλῴ τῶν 
ἄλλων διαφερόντως ἀκριβοῖ. διὸ καὶ φρονιμώτατόν ἐστι τῶν 
4 [οὐ ‘ A Ἁ > ~ Ld ~ > ’ 4 
ζῴων. σημεῖον δὲ τὸ καὶ ἐν τῷ γένει τῶν ἀνθρώπων παρὰ 


τὸ αἰσθητήριον τοῦτο εἶναι εὐφνεῖς καὶ ἀφυεῖς, παρ᾽ ἄλλο 
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coughing: rather with this air we strike the air within the wind- 
pipe against the windpipe itself. 

This explanation of the voice is confirmed by the fact that it 
is impossible to speak when inhaling air or respiring, but only 
when we hold the breath: because in checking thus the breath 
we move the air that has been taken in. Thisalso explains why 
fishes are devoid of voice: viz. because they have no windpipe, 
this organ itself being absent because fishes do not inhale the air 
nor yet respire—a fact of which the reason must be discussed 
elsewhere. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Smell and its object are less easy to determine than the 
other senses which we have discussed: we do not see, in fact, 
what is the specific character of smell so clearly as we do that of 
sound or colour. The reason of this is that this sense is not 
developed in us to nearly the same degyee of delicacy as it is in 
other animals. Man’s sense of smell is really poor: he never 
perceives the scent of anything odoriferous unless when it is 
accompanied by either pleasure or pain—a fact which seems to 
point to a want of delicate exactness in the organ. It is, we may 
suppose, with similar limitations that hard-eyed animals perceive 
colours : we may imagine, that is, that they become conscious of 
the different kinds of colours only in so far as they create fear or 
its opposite: and it is in a correspondingly indirect fashion that 
men perceive smells. And thus, while the sense of snzell is 
analogous to the sense of taste, and the specific kinds of flavour 
resemble the different sorts of odour, we possess the sense of 
taste in a condition of greater perfection, because taste is itself a 
species of the sense of touch: and in man the sense of touch 
reaches the greatest sensibility. As regards the other senses, man 
falls short of many animals: in touch he far surpasses them in 
the delicacy of his perceptions. Hence also man is the most 
intelligent of animals. A proof of this is that, within the human 
species, men are of good or bad natural parts in virtue of this 
very organ of sense and of no one other sense: the hard-fleshed 
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4 9 a 
δὲ μηδέν" οἱ μὲν yap σκληρόσαρκοι adveis τὴν διάνοιαν, 25 
΄-Ν Ψ ν 
ὃ 3 οἱ δὲ μαλακόσαρκοι εὐφυεῖς. ἔστι δ᾽, ὥσπερ χυμὸς ὁ μὲν 
, ει ΄ ν . » , > ‘ 4 , ν᾽ 
γλυκυς ο δὲ πικρὸς, OUTW καὶ οσμαι. ἀλλα Ta μὲν ἔχουσι 
‘ > (4 > 4 a 4 o 4 φ na 
τὴν ἀνάλογον ὀσμὴν Kat χυμόν, λέγω δὲ οἷον γλυκεῖαν 
> ‘ .' “ oe a δὲ > o ε ΄ ‘ a 
ὀσμὴν Kat γλυκὺν χυμόν, τὰ δὲ τοὐναντίον. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ 
ἴω 4 > “ x » “A ‘ 4 3 > 4 
δριμεῖα καὶ αὐστηρὰ καὶ ὀξεῖα Kai λιπαρά ἐστιν ὀσμή. 3° 
Q a 
ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ εἴπομεν, διὰ τὸ μὴ σφόδρα διαδήλους εἶναι 
> 4 ν ‘ o 3 4 ΄ ἵλ a > ὃ 
τὰς ὀσμὰς ὥσπερ TOUS χυμούς, ἀπὸ τούτων εἴληφε TA ὀνό- 
ματα καθ᾽ ὁμοιότητα τῶν πραγμάτων" ἡ μὲν γὰρ γλυκεῖα, 42 
κρόκον καὶ μέλιτος, ἡ δὲ δριμεῖα, θύμον, καὶ τῶν τοιούτων" 
“~ » 
§47ov αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον Kat ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων. ἔστι δ᾽ ὥσπερ 
ε 3 ‘ a e o “ 3 4 ε 4 ~ > o~ 
ἢ ἀκοὴ καὶ ἑκάστη τών αἰσθήσεων, ἡ μὲν τοῦ ἀκουστοῦ 
καὶ ἀνηκούστου, ἡ δὲ τοῦ ὁρατοῦ καὶ ἀοράτου, καὶ ἡ ὄσφρη- 5 
~ ὃ “A . » 4 > ἢ , a a 
σις τοῦ ὀσφραντοῦ Kai ἀνοσφράντου. ἀνόσφραντον δὲ τὸ μὲν 
a 4 ν Pe) , » > a Q δὲ 4 » 
παρὰ TO ὅλως ἀδυνατον ἔχειν ὁσμὴν, TO OE μικραν ἔχον 
. 
ὃ 5 καὶ φαύλην. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὸ ἄγευστον λέγεται. ἔστι δὲ 
Γ ~ 4. 9 
καὶ ἡ ὄσφρησις διὰ τοῦ μεταξύ, οἷον ἀέρος ἢ ὕδατος" καὶ 
A , » ὃ ὃ “ 3 ~ > θ a θ ε V4 4 a 
yap τὰ evvdpa δοκοῦσιν ὀσμῆς αἰσθάνεσθαι. ομοίως δὲ καὶ το 
ν a“ 
τὰ ἔναιμα καὶ τὰ ἄναιμα, ὥσπερ καὶ τὰ ἐν τῷ ἀέρι: καὶ 
> aA 
yap τούτων ἔνια πόρρωθεν ἀπαντᾷ πρὸς THY τροφὴν ὕποσμα 
86 γινόμενα. διὸ καὶ ἄπορον φαίνεται, εἰ πάντα μὲν ὁμοίως 
> ~ ε 3 ¥ 9 ,’ ld ‘ > 4 
ὀσμᾶται, ὁ δ᾽ ἄνθρωπος ἀναπνέων μέν, μὴ ἀναπνέων Se 
3 3 > ’ a , δ᾿ “- > 3 δι » 
αλλ᾽ ἐκπνέων ἢ κατέχων TO πνευμα οὐκ οσμᾶται, οὔτε τς 
, ¥ 99 , "δ᾽ a oN σι a 2 A σι 
πόρρωθεν out ἐγγύθεν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐπὶ τοῦ μυκτῆρος ἐντὸς τεθῇ. 
a A A > 9 3 “ θ , ~ > θ , > », 
καὶ τὸ μὲν ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ τιθέμενον τῷ αἰσθητηρίῳ ἀναίσθητον 
4 4 , . 2 . oo. » A 9» a . 9 , 
εἶναι κοινὸν πάντων᾽ ἀλλὰ τὸ ἄνευ τοῦ ἀναπνεῖν μὴ αἰσθά- 
νεσθαι ἴδιον ἐπὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων'᾽ δῆλον δὲ πειρωμένοις. ὥστε 


ιν > δὴ 3 3 , e » » > ν 
Τα αναιμα, ἐπειθὴ OUK ἀναπνέουσιν, ετέραν ay τιν αἴσθησιν 40 
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being dull of understanding, while the soft-fleshed are gifted 
with good natural ability. 

Smells are like flavours, one sweet, another bitter. While 
however, in some bodies smell and taste correspond, both for 
example being sweet, in others they are opposed to one another. 
There are also smells which are pungent, and harsh, and sharp, 
and oily. But as we have said, because smells are not so clearly 
distinguishable as flavours, they have received their names 
from these latter in virtue of the similarity in the things. Thus ° 
the smell of saffron and the smell of honey are alike called 
sweet, that of thyme and such-like objects is called pungent, 
and so similarly in other cases. 

[There is a further point of resemblance on the part of smell.] 
Just as hearing perceives at once the audible and the inaudible, 
vision the visible and the invisible, and so also with each one 
of the other senses ; smell similarly perceives at once the odorous 
and the inodorous, whether, as is the case also with what is 
tasteless, the object be inodorous because it is utterly impossible 
that it should have a smell, or simply because it has a faint and 
bad smell. 

Like the other senses, smell also forms its perceptions through 
some intervening medium, as for example, air and water: for 
water-animals as well as land are held to have the sense of 
smell. This also is the case with blood-possessing and bloodless 
animals, and further with those which fly in air, many of them 
being brought from a great distance to their food after having 
smelled it. And hence in fact it appears to be a disputed 
question whether all animals smell in the same manner. Man 
only perceives a smell while inhaling the breath : when not in- 
haling but breathing it forth or checking it, he has no sense 
of smell, no matter whether the object be far away or close at 
hand, nor even if it should be placed on the inside of the nostril. 
And it is indeed a fact common to all animals that an object 
placed actually on the organ itself is not perceived: but the 
inability to perceive an odour without inhaling breath is a trait 
peculiar to man, as will in fact be found on trial. And thus, 
we might conclude, bloodless animals as not inhaling breath 
must have some other sense beyond those we have mentioned. 
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» ‘ Q rd 3 > 2a 2 » “~ 9 
ἔχοι παρὰ τὰς λεγομένας. ἀλλ᾽ ἀδύνατον, εἴπερ τῆς ὁσ- 
μῆς αἰσθάνεται" ἡ γὰρ αἴσθησις καὶ δυσώδους καὶ εὐώδους 
ὄσφρησίς ἐστιν. ἔτι δὲ καὶ φθειρόμενα φαίνεται ὑπὸ τῶν 
. ἰσχυρῶν ὀσμῶν ὑφ᾽ ὧνπερ ἄνθρωπος, οἷον ἀσφάλτον καὶ 
θείον καὶ τών τοιούτων. ὀσφραίνεσθαι μὲν οὖν ἀναγκαῖον, 25 
8 7 ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀναπνέοντα. ἔοικε δὲ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις διαφέρειν 
a 9 ’ “ “ 4 ~ » r e 
τὸ αἰσθητήριον τοῦτο πρὸς τὸ τῶν ἄλλων ζῴων, ὥσπερ 
τὰ ὄμματα πρὸς τὰ τῶν σκληροφθάλμων᾽ τὰ μὲν γὰρ 
ἔχει φράγμα καὶ ὥσπερ ἔλυτρον τὰ βλέφαρα, a μὴ κινή- 
σας μηδ᾽ ἀνασπάσας οὐχ ὁρᾷ᾽ τὰ δὲ σκληρόφθαλμα οὐδὲν 30 
ΨὟ ~ > 9 > , ε ~ a o 9 ~ 
ἔχει τοιοῦτον, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθέως ὁρᾷ τὰ γινόμενα ἐν τῷ δια- 
΄ι 4 > “ 4 > a > o ~ a 
φανεῖ. οὕτως οὖν Kal TO ὀσφραντικὸν αἰσθητήριον τοῖς μὲν 
ἀκάλυφες εἶναι, ὥσπερ τὸ ὄμμα, τοῖς δὲ τὸν ἀέρα δεχο- 4: 
o » 3 ’ a > o > o 
μένοις ἔχειν ἐπικάλυμμα, ὃ ἀναπνεόντων ἀποκαλύπτεσθαι, 
§ 8 διευρυνομένων τῶν φλεβίων καὶ τῶν πόρων. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο 
τὰ ἀναπνέοντα οὐκ ὀσμᾶται ἐν τῷ ὑγρῷ ἀναγκαῖον γὰρ 
ὀσφρανθῆναι ἀναπνεύσαντα, τοῦτο δὲ ποιεῖν ἐν τῷ ὑγρῷ ς 
9506.» ν > εν Q a a Ψ ε 4 σι 
ἀδύνατον. ἔστι δ᾽ ἡ ὀσμὴ τοῦ ξηροῦ, ὥσπερ ὁ χυμὸς τοῦ 
ε “A “ . 3 δὴ > ’ , ~ 
ὑγροῦ" τὸ δὲ ὀσφραντικὸν αἰσθητήριον δυνάμει τοιοῦτον. 
4 ‘ δὲ 4 3 ε , . a ~ Ὁ » ~ 
81 X. To δὲ γευστόν ἐστιν ἁπτόν Tu καὶ τοῦτ᾽ αἴτιον τοῦ 
μὴ εἶναι αἰσθητὸν διὰ τοῦ μεταξὺ ἀλλοτρίον ὄντος σώματος" 
oe A e ε , δ \ ~ δὲ bd ef ¢ o 8 το 
οὐδὲ yap ἡ ἀφή. καὶ τὸ σώμα δὲ ἐν ᾧ ὁ χυμός, τὸ γευ- 
ra 3 ε a 6 Ψ . a ὃ ε 4 ὃ ‘ a > 9 
στόν, ἐν ὑγρῷ ws VAN’ TOTO ὁ απτὸν TL. OL1O Kay εἶ ἐν 
ὕδατι ἦμεν, ἠσθανόμεθ ἄν ἐμβληθέντος τοῦ γλυκέος, 
ξ τ οὐκ ἦν δ᾽ dv ἡ αἴσθησις ἡμῖν διὰ τοῦ μεταξὺ, ἀλλὰ τῷ 
μιχθῆναι τῷ ὑγρῷ, καθάπερ ἐπὶ τοῦ ποτοῦ. τὸ δὲ χρώμα 
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This, however, is impossible, so far as they actually have a 
sense of smell; and their perception of what is pleasant or dis- 
agreeable is the sense of smell. And further, such animals are 
found to be destroyed by the same violent odours as destroy 
men, such as asphalt and brimstone, and the like; so that (it 
follows) these bloodless animals must also have the sense of 
smell, although it be without inhaling breath. 

There seems at the same time to be a difference between 
this organ as possessed by man and as possessed by other . 
animals, similar to that between the visual organs of men and 
those of hard-eyed animals. The former have a protection and, 
as it were, an envelope in the eyelids, which must be moved 
and drawn apart in order to enable the animal to see, whereas 
hard-eyed animals have nothing of this kind but see at once 
what happens in the medium’ of the pellucid. Similarly 
the organ of smell is, in the case of some animals, uncovered 
just as is the eye, while, in the case of those inhaling air, it 
has a covering which is opened out on drawing breath, by 
the dilatation of the veins and pores. Hence animals that 
inhale air cannot perceive a smell in water, because in order to 
smell they must inhale and this is impossible in water. Smell, 
it should be added, is of what is dry, just as taste is of what 
is liquid, and the organ of the sense of smell is potentially of 
such a nature. : 


CHAPTER X. 


Taste has for its object something tangible, and, for this 
reason, it is perceived as little as the object of touch through 
the medium of any foreign body. And the substance in which 
flavour lies—that is to say, the gustable—is contained in what 
is moist as its material substratum, and the moist itself is some- 
thing tangible. Thus, were we in the water, and were any thing 
sweet cast into it, we should perceive it, the perception in this 
case being the result, not of the intervening medium, but simply 
of the mingling of the sweet thing with the water, as is the case 
with what we drink. Colour, however, is not perceived by a 
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οὐχ οὕτως ὁρᾶται τῷ μίγνυσθαι, οὐδὲ ταῖς ἀπορροΐαις. ὡς 
a . 
μὲν οὖν τὸ μεταξὺ οὐθέν ἐστιν᾽ ὡς δὲ χρῶμα τὸ ὁρατόν, οὕτω 
σὰ ~ » » 
TO γευστὸν ὁ xupos. οὐθὲν δὲ ποιεῖ χυμοῦ αἴσθησιν avev 
4. 4 
ὑγρότητος, ἀλλ᾽ ἔχει ἐνεργείᾳ 7) δυνάμει ὑγρότητα, οἷον τὸ 
ε a. » “ Q > A δ e , 
ἁλμυρόν᾽ εὕτηκτόν τε γὰρ αὐτὸ καὶ συντηκτικὸον γλώττης. 
σι ~ οὶ 4 
8.3 ὥσπερ δὲ καὶ ἡ ὄψις ἐστὶ τοῦ τε ὁρατοῦ καὶ τοῦ ἀοράτον (το 
a ν » “ 
yap σκότος ἀόρατον, κρίνει δὲ καὶ τοῦτο ἡ ὄψις), ἔτι του 
~ ~ ~~ 
λίαν λαμπροῦ (καὶ γὰρ τοῦτο ἀόρατον, ἄλλον δὲ τρόπον του 
a e 
σκότους), ὁμοίως δὲ Kal ἡ ἀκοὴ ψόφον TE καὶ σιγῆς, ὧν 
τὸ μὲν ἀκουστὸν τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ ἀκουστόν, καὶ μεγάλου ψόφου, 
καθάπερ ἡ ὄψις τοῦ λαμπροῦ (ὥσπερ γὰρ ὁ μικρὸς ψόφος 
> o o 4 A ε 4 A Φ , 
ἀνήκουστος, τρόπον τινὰ καὶ ὁ μέγας τε καὶ ὁ βίαιος") 
ἀόρατον δὲ τὸ μὲν ὅλως λέγεται, ὥσπερ καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλων τὸ 
ἀδύνατον, τὸ δ᾽, ἐὰν πεφυκὸς μὴ ἔχῃ 7 φαύλως, ὥσπερ 
4 » A . » a . ν A a € “A “ o~ 
τὸ ἄπουν Kat TO ἀπύρηνον᾽ οὕτω δὴ Kal ἡ γεῦσις τοῦ γευστοῦ 
Q J ’ e ~ QA ‘A LY <A ~ » e 
τε καὶ ἀγεύστον᾽ τοῦτο δὲ TO μικρὸν ἡ φαῦλον ἔχον χυμὸν 
4 θ ‘ a , ὃ a δ᾽ 4 4 VA ‘ Q 
ἡ φθαρτικὸν τῆς γεύσεως. δοκεῖ δ᾽ εἶναι ἀρχὴ τὸ ποτὸν Kal 
» “a 
ἀποτον᾽ γεῦσις yap τις ἀμφότερα' ἀλλὰ τὸ μὲν φαΐίλη 
8.4 καὶ φθαρτικὴ τῆς γεύσεως, τὸ δὲ κατὰ φύσιν᾽ ἔστι δὲ κοι- 
Α ε “~ A [4 A ,ὔ 9 Ἁ 98 ε ‘ b oe 
νὸν ἁφῆς καὶ γεύσεως TO ποτόν. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ὑγρὸν TO γευστόν, 
> » 4 . 5» , > a , ε Η > > 
ἀνάγκη καὶ τὸ αἰσθητήριον αὐτοῦ μήτε ὑγρὸν εἶναι ἐντελε- 
’ , 90. 2 ε ’ . , , ε δι 
χείᾳ μήτε ἀδύνατον ὑγραίνεσθαι: πάσχει γάρ τι ἡ γεῦ- 
ε ~ ~ et , 3 ~ ἂν ε ζω 
σις ὑπὸ τοῦ γευστοῦ, ἣ γευστόν. ἀναγκαῖον ἄρα ὑγρανθῆναι 
τὸ δυνάμενον μὲν ὑγραίνεσθαι σωζόμενον, μὴ ὑγρὸν δέ, τὸ 
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similar process of combination nor by emanation. Here then, 
in regard to taste, there is nothing corresponding to a medi- 
ating substance, but, on the other hand, as the object of vision 
is colour, so the object of taste is flavour. Now nothing produces 
the sense of flavour without moisture; everything that does so, 
possesses moisture either actually or potentially. So it is, for 
instance, with the saltish; for it is easily dissolved and it readily 
combines with the moisture of the tongue. 

[In its objects, taste is as comprehensive as sight or hearing.] 
Sight, we saw, is concerned at once with the visible and invisible 
(darkness, for instance, is invisible, but is nevertheless dis- 
tinguished by the eyesight), and also with the excessively bright, 
which is likewise invisible, though in another manner than dark- 
ness. Hearing, in like manner, perceives both sound and silence 
(of which the one is audible, the other inaudible), and is also 
directed to excessive noise, just as sight dealt with the over- 
brilliant, great and violent noise being inaudible much in the 
same way as the slight and feeble. And here further it should 
be noted that the name invisible is used not only to denote that 
which is absolutely and entirely so, in the manner in which we 
use the word impossible in other cases; it denotes also that which 
does not possess its normal qualities or possesses them only 
imperfectly, as we speak of something as without feet or with- 
out kernel. Taste then, has in this same way a perception at 
once of the sapid and the insipid, meaning by this last that 
which has a small and feeble flavour or a flavour which destroys 
taste altogether. Of this distinction the drinkable and un- 
drinkable is thought to be the origin, for taste embraces both, 
although there is this difference, that the one is destructive and 
injurious to the taste, while the other is naturally adapted to 
it. And the potable or drinkable is common at once to touch 
and taste. 7 

The object of taste being liquid, it follows that the organ 
which perceives it must be neither actually moist nor yet in- 
capable of being rendered moist: for the taste is affected in some 
way by the object of taste as such. Hence it is necessary that 
the organ of taste which admits of being moistened should be 
rendered moist without losing anything of its own nature and 

8—2 
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. a Φ 
γευστικὸν αἰσθητήριον. σημεῖον δὲ τὸ μήτε κατάξηρον οὖσαν 5 
σε hd 8 ε δ 
τὴν γλώτταν αἰσθάνεσθαι μήτε λίαν ὑγράν' αὕτη yap adn 
~ “~ 4 ν ’ ᾿ 
γίνεται τοῦ πρώτου ὑγροῦ, ὥσπερ ὅταν προγευματίσας τις 
“~ ~ ~ ᾿ a 
ἰσχυροῦ χυμοῦ γεύηται ἑτέρον᾽ Kai οἷον τοῖς κάμνουσι πικρὰ 
σι ε 
πάντα φαίνεται διὰ τὸ τῇ γλώττῃ πλήρει τοιαύτης ὑγρό- 
3 ’ Α 9 ~ “~ ν A > A 
ὃς τητος αἰσθάνεσθαι. τὰ δ᾽ εἴδη τῶν χυμῶν, ὥσπερ καὶ ἐπὶ το 
“A ? e “a a > [4 4 4 Α a 
τῶν χρωμάτων, ama μὲν τἀναντία, TO γλυκὺ καὶ τὸ σπι- 
“a διὰ ε 
κρόν, ἐχόμενα δὲ τοῦ μὲν τὸ λιπαρόν, τοῦ δὲ τὸ ἁλμυρόν" 
μεταξὺ δὲ τούτων τό τε δριμὺ καὶ τὸ αὐστηρὸν καὶ στρυφνὸν 
καὶ ὀξύ σχεδὸν γὰρ αὗται δοκοῦσιν εἶναι διαφοραὶ χυμῶν. 
ν A 4 3 A ὃ ld “~ A δὲ 4 
ὦστε τὸ γευστικόν ἐστι τὸ δυνάμει τοιοῦτον, γευστὸν δὲ τὸ 1: 
Α 9 eX ,’ φ ~ 
ποιητικὸν ἐντελεχείᾳ αὐτοῦ. 
ει XI. περὶ δὲ τοῦ ἁπτοῦ καὶ ἀφῆς ὁ αὐτὸς λόγος. εἰ γὰρ 
ἡ ἀφὴ μὴ μία ἐστὶν αἴσθησις ἀλλὰ πλείους, ἀναγκαῖον καὶ τὰ 
ε . 9 4 , 4 » > 9 , , , 
ἁπτὰ αἰσθητὰ πλείω εἶναι. ἔχει δ᾽ ἀπορίαν πότερον πλείους 
9. " A , “ , “ 3 4 ‘ ~ e ma e Φ 
εἰσὶν ἡ μία, καὶ τί τὸ αἰσθητήριον τὸ τοῦ ἁπτοῦ ἀπτικὸν, 2 
πότερον ἡ σὰρξ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις τὸ ἀνάλογον, ἢ οὐ, ἀλλὰ 


~ , 9 Q ’ a δὲ «- 9 o » 9 
τουτο μὲν ἐστι Το μεταξύ, TO O€ σρωτον αἰσθητήριον ἄλλο τί 


Cr 
wv 


~ Q » ~ > 
ἐστιν ἐντός. πᾶσά τε yap αἴσθησις pas ἐναντιώσεως εἶναι 
~ ? » ~ a ‘ 3 “ 3 δ 9 “ 
δοκεῖ, οἷον ὄψις λευκοῦ Kal μέλανος καὶ ἀκοὴ ὀξέος Kat 
[ Ἁ ~ ΄- A , > A “ e “A 
βαρέος καὶ γεῦσις πικροῦ καὶ γλυκέος: ἐν δὲ τῷ απτῷ 2: 
A Ἂν 9 [4 θ A ! ld A e o 
πολλαὶ ἔνεισιν ἐναντιώσεις, θερμὸν ψυχρόν, ξηρὸν ὑγρόν, 
A o Ἁ ἴω » ~ 
σκληρὸν μαλακόν, Kat τῶν ἄλλων ὅσα τοιαῦτα. ἔχει δέ 
, ’ ’ A > ’ 9 A > A ~ 
τινα λύσιν προς ye ταύτην τὴν ἀπορίαν, ὅτι Kal ἐπὶ τῶν 
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without being moistened in itself. This is confirmed by the fact 
that the tongue has no sense of taste when it is either very 
dry or very moist: for in this latter case, it is the moisture 
with which the tongue has been previously imbued that is 
touched, rather than the flavour applied to it that is tasted. The 
case, in fact, is Just like what happens when one, after having 
tasted beforehand some strong flavour, proceeds to taste some 
other substance, or to the way in which everything seems bitter 
to the sick because the tongue with which they taste is filled 
with flavour of this bitter character. 
The specific kinds of flavours are, as in the case of colours, 
Jjirstly, simple opposites, viz. the sweet and bitter: secondly, the 
flavours allied to each of these—i.e. the oily and the saltish: 
thirdly, the flavours intermediate between these, viz. the pungent, 
the rough, the astringent and the piquant: these being in fact the 
different flavours which are generally recognised. Thus then the 
faculty of taste is that which is potentially of this character: the 
object of taste is that which makes it actually so. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Touch and its object may be considered in the same way. 
Thus if touch be nct one single sense but a variety of senses, 
the objects of touch must be also several. And it is in fact 
a question whether the sense of touch includes several senses or 
whether it is one sense only, as also what is the organ which is 
adapted to perceive the tangible, whether, e.g., it is the flesh and 
in the case of other animals some corresponding part, or whether, 
on the other hand, this is merely the intervening medium, the 
ultimate organ of sense being something else which is within. 
For, while all the other senses are held to be related to some 
pair of opposites—sight, for example being directed to the white 
and black, hearing to the acute and grave, taste to the bitter and 
the sweet—the object of touch presents us with many pairs of 
opposites—such as hot and cold, dry and moist, hard and soft, 
and others of like character. | 

A partial solution of this difficulty lies in the consideration 
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ἄλλων αἰσθήσεών εἶσιν ἐναντιώσεις πλείους, οἷον ἐν φωνῇ οὐ 
Φ > ’ Q ’ > 
μόνον ὀξύτης καὶ βαρύτης, ἀλλὰ καὶ μέγεθος καὶ μικρότης 3° 
| 4 a 4 σι “~ 
καὶ λειότης Kal τραχύτης φωνῆς καὶ τοιαῦθ᾽ ἕτερα. εἰσὶ δὲ 
καὶ περὶ χρῶμα διαφοραὶ τοιαῦται ἕτεραι. ἀλλὰ τί τὸ & 
a ε 4 4 > ~ 4 ν a Ca > » 
TO ὑποκείμενον, ὠσπερ ἀκοῇ ψόφος, οὕτω TH αφῇ. οὐκ ἔστιν 
ὃ 3 ἔνδηλον. πότερον δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ αἰσθητήριον ἐντός, ἣ οὔ, ἀλλ᾽ 
εὐθέως ἡ σάρξ; οὐδὲν δοκεῖ σημεῖον εἶναι τὸ γίνεσθαι τὴν 423 
ν ν ’ Q Q ~ » A a 
αἴσθησιν ἅμα θιγγανομένων. Kai yap νῦν εἴ τις περὶ τὴν 
, ΄ 4φ 2» , e , Q » 
σάρκα περιτείνειεν οἷον ὑμένα ποιήσας, ὁμοίως THY αἴσθησιν 
9 ao ε a > Φ o ”~ ε > di > 
εὐθέως ἁψάμενος evonpatver: Kaito. δῆλον ὡς οὐκ ἔστιν ἐν 
8 4 τούτῳ τὸ αἰσθητήριον" εἰ δὲ καὶ συμφνὲς γένοιτο, θᾶττον ἔτι ς 
aga e » Q Q a , a ’ 
Suxvoir dv ἡ αἴσθησις. διὸ τὸ τοιοῦτο μόριον τοῦ σώματος 
» 9 » 9 “A 2 o ε ας ’ ε 
ἔοικεν οὕτως ἔχειν ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ κύκλῳ ἡμῖν περιεπεφύκει ὁ 
ἀήρ. ἐδοκοῦμεν γὰρ ἂν ἑνΐ τινι αἰσθάνεσθαι καὶ ψόφον καὶ 
, . 9» a 4 , » 4 ἦν φ 4 
χρώματος καὶ ὀσμῆς, καὶ μία τις αἴσθησις εἶναι ὄψις ἀκοὴ 
» ”“ A a Α o > φ o ε 4 
ὄσφρησις, νῦν δὲ διὰ τὸ διωρίσθαι Sv οὗ γίνονται al κινήσεις, το 
A A 9 ’ 9 », 9 » 9 AN Ἁ ~ ε ΄- 
φανερὰ τὰ εἰρημένα αἰσθητήρια ἕτερα ὄντα. ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς ἁφῆς 
φ΄-, ΄-Ἀ » 9 30 A A a 4 b », 
τοῦτο νῦν ἀδηλον: ἐξ ἀέρος μὲν yap ἣ ὕδατος ἀδύνατον συ- 
στῆναι τὸ ἔμψυχον σώμα: δεῖ γάρ τι στερεὸν εἶναι. λείπεται 
Q ‘ 4 a Q , 4 4 ’ ε ‘ Q 
δὴ μικτὸν ἐξ γῆς καὶ τούτων εἶναι, οἷον βούλεται ἡ σὰρξ καὶ 


. 9 » o 9 a 4 δ σι 4 4 ~ 
TO ἀνάλογον: ὥστε ἀναγκαῖον καὶ TO σώμα εἶναι μεταξὺ τοῦ 15 


ἁπτικοῦ προσπεφυκός, 50 οὗ γίνονται ai αἰσθήσεις πλείους 
ἢ ς οὖσαι. δηλοῖ δ᾽ ὅτι πλείους ἡ ἐπὶ τῆς γλώττης ἀφή᾽ ἁπάντων 
γὰρ τῶν ἁπτῶν αἰσθάνεται κατὰ τὸ αὐτὸ μόριον καὶ χυμοῦ. 
εἰ μὲν οὖν καὶ ἡ ἄλλη σὰρξ ἠσθάνετο τοῦ χυμοῦ, ἐδόκει ἂν 
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that in the case of the other senses also there are several pairs of 
opposites. Thus in sound we recognise not only the high or low 
pitch of the notes, but also their strength and weakness, their 
roughness and their smoothness, and so forth. Colour similarly 
has a number of different aspects. Still this consideration does 
not let us see what is the one common object falling to the sense 
of touch as sound falls under hearing. 

Another question which suggests itself with reference to 
touch is whether its organ is within, or whether it is not within, 
but is immediately the flesh. No conclusion can be drawn from 
the fact that the perception of touch takes place simultaneously 
with actual contact. If we were to frame a membrane-like 
substance and stretch it over the flesh, we should still, no less 
than before, perceive the object immediately after touching it. 
Yet it is evident the organ of sense is not contained within this: 
and of course if the membrane were naturally united with the 
flesh, the perception would pass through it still more rapidly. 

This part then of the body seems to be related to us much in 
the same way as if air were to encircle us about: we should then 
be thought to perceive both sound and colour and odour by one 
single medium, and sight, hearing and smell would be regarded 
as but one single sense. Now however, as matters stand, by 
reason of the difference in the organs by which the movements 
are effected, the organs of sense which we have mentioned are 
clearly seen to be different from one another. With regard to 
touch, however, this point is obscure. For it is impossible that 
the animate body which feels touch should be composed of air 
or water, seeing that it must be something compact. It remains 
then that it should be compounded of earth and such like 
elements as the flesh and its counterpart is understood to be. 
The body then must be simply the natural medium for the 
sense of touch, as the means by which its sensations, which are 
several in number, are communicated, The multiplicity of these 
sensations is shewn by the sense of touch located in the tongue: 
for here at one and the same part is located the sense at once of 
all tangible objects and of flavour. Were then the rest of the 
flesh to perceive flavour also, taste and touch would appear to 
be one and the same: whereas, as matters stand, they are 
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e oo, 4 , 4 » a κι ἶ 
ἢ αντὴ καὶ μία εἶναι αἴσθησις ἡ γεῦσις καὶ ἡ ἀφή: νῦν δὲ 20 

A ‘ a “ > ΄- 

§6 δύο διὰ τὸ μὴ ἀντιστρέφειν. ἀπορήσειε δ᾽ ἂν τις, εἰ πᾶν 

΄“ ~~ 
σώμα βάθος Exe τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ τρίτον μέγεθος: av δ᾽ ἐστὶ 
δύο σωμάτων μεταξὺ σώμά τι, οὐκ ἐνδέχεται ταῦτα ἀλλή- 

4 e Α ε A 9 » » o ἐλ a 
λων ἅπτεσθαι" τὸ δ᾽ ὑγρὸν οὐκ ἔστιν ἄνευ σώματος, οὐδὲ TO 
διερόν, GAN’ ἀναγκαῖον ὕδωρ εἶναι ἡ ἔχειν ὕδωρ: τὰ δὲ 15 
ε “ἢ σι ~ 
ἁπτόμενα ἀλλήλων ἐν τῷ ὕδατι, μὴ ξηρῶν τῶν ἄκρων opv- 

ζω ‘ ΄ε ν » ’ e > »,ἤ \ » 
τῶν, ἀναγκαῖον ὕδωρ ἔχειν μεταξύ, οὗ ἀνάπλεα τὰ ἔσχατα: 

a ~ 
εἰ δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἀληθές, ἀδύνατον ἅψασθαι ἄλλο ἄλλου ἐν ὕδατι. 

A > A A 9 . 9 ~ Xe ε ’ ᾿ » e 3A 
τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον καὶ ἐν τῷ ἀέρι' (ὁμοίως yap ἔχει ὁ ἀὴρ 
πρὸς τὰ ἐν αὐτῷ καὶ τὸ ὕδωρ πρὸς τὰ ἐν τῷ ὕδατι. λαν- 30 
θάνει δὲ μᾶλλον ἡμᾶς, ὥσπερ καὶ τὰ ἐν τῷ ὕδατι Coa, 

ᾧ > A a @ , > ’ ε ’ 2 ‘ ε 

$7 εἰ διερὸν διεροῦ ἅπτεται)" πότερον οὖν πάντων ὁμοίως ἐστὶν ἡ. _ 
αἴσθησις, 7 ἄλλων ἄλλως, καθάπερ νῦν δοκεῖ ἡ μὲν γεῦσις 
καὶ ἡ ἀφὴ τῷ ἅπτεσθαι, αἱ δ᾽ ἄλλαι ἄποθεν; τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ 
ἔστιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ σκληρὸν καὶ τὸ μαλακὸν δι᾽ ἑτέρων ai- 


, 9 Ἁ ‘ A A 4 ε A .ἃ 4 
σθανόμεθα, ὡσπερ καὶ τὸ ψοφητικὸν καὶ τὸ ὁρατὸν καὶ τὸ 


{7 


A A 
Godpavrov» ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν πόρρωθεν, ta δ᾽ ἐγγύθεν: διὸ 
λα: θάνει, ἐπεὶ αἰσθανόμεθα γε πάντων διὰ τοῦ μέσον" ἀλλ᾽ 
4 A 2 , , , » Ἁ , 
ἐπὶ τούτων λανθάνει. καίτοι καθάπερ εἴπαμεν καὶ πρότερον, 
κἄν εἰ Ot ὑμένος αἰσθανοίμεθα τῶν ἁπτῶν ἁπάντων λανθά- 
° , ε , a » ὅν Q a 3 
νοντος ὅτι διείργει, ὁμοίως ἄν ἔγοιμεν ὥσπερ καὶ νῦν ἐν το 
aA 9° S23 ~ 97 a δ 2 A σ 
τῷ ὕδατι καὶ ἐν τῷ ἀέρι" δοκοῦμεν γὰρ αὐτῶν ἅπτεσθαι 
§ 8 καὶ οὐδὲν εἶναι διὰ μέσον. ἀλλὰ διαφέρει τὸ ἁπτὸν τῶν ὁρα- 
΄- a «- ~ Ψ 39 ’, - 9 , ~ 
τῶν Kat τῶν ψοφητικῶν, ὅτι ἐκείνων μὲν αἰσθανόμεθα τῷ 
a “A σι ε ~ 9 ey a 
τὸ μεταξὺ ποιεῖν TL ἡμᾶς, τῶν δὲ ἁπτῶν οὐχ ὑπὸ TOU με- 
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actually two, because the organs of the one sense cannot take 
the place of those of the other. 

There is a question which might be started here. Every body, it 
will be granted, possesses depth, that is, is of the third dimension, 
and two bodies with some third body between them can never 
come into contact with one another. Now neither the moist nor 
the fluid can exist independently of water: they must either be 
or have water. But those objects which touch one another in © 
water, seeing that the edges are not dry, must necessarily have 
between them water with which the extremities are filled. If 
however this be true, then it is impossible for one object really 
to be in contact with another in water, and the same thing holds 
good with objects in the air: the air standing in the same 
relation to the objects in it as that in which water stands to 
the objects in water, although we rather fail to notice, just like 
aquatic animals, whether the fluid touches on the fluid. 

The question then naturally arises whether there is one 
mode of sensation for all objects equally, or whether different 
kinds of objects are perceived in different manners. Popular 
thought accepts the latter view, and holds that the perceptions of 
touch and taste take place through immediate contact with their 
object, while the other senses operate at a distance. This how- 
ever is not really the case. We really perceive both the hard 
and soft through media, just as we also do the sonorous, the 
visible, and odorous: the only difference being that in the one 
case the objects are further off, in the other case more close at 
hand. snd thus, by reason of the close proximity, the fact 
escapes our notice, the real truth being that we perceive all 
objects through the intervention of some medium, although we 
fail to observe it in the senses we have mentioned. Yet, as we 
said before, were we to perceive all the objects of touch through 
a membrane of whose intervention we were unconscious, we 
should be in the same condition as we are in now both in water 
and in air, in which we imagine ourselves to touch the very 
objects themselves, and think of no intervening medium. 

There is, however, this difference between the object of touch 
and the objects of sight and sound, that, in the case of the latter, 
perception is the result of some action on the part of the 
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᾿ 3 > bd “~ ν « 9 

ταξὺ ἀλλ᾽ dpa τῷ μεταξύ, ὥσπερ ὁ St ἀσπίδος πλη- κ5 

yels’ οὐ γὰρ ἡ ἀσπὶς πληγεῖσα ἐπάταξεν, ἀλλ᾽ dp’ ἄμφω 
89 συνέβη πληγῆναι. ὅλως δ᾽ ἔοικεν ἡ σὰρξ καὶ ἡ γλῶττα, ὡς 

« 98 ‘ , 8 4 ¥ 8 8 > a “ a 

ὁ ἀὴρ καὶ τὸ ὕδωρ πρὸς THY ὄψιν Kal THY ἀκοὴν Kal τὴν 

» 

ὀσῴφρησιν ἔχουσιν, οὕτως ἔχειν πρὸς τὸ αἰσθητήριον ὧσ- 

περ ἐκείνων ἕκαστον. αὐτοῦ δὲ τοῦ αἰσθητηρίον ἁπτομένου 20 

> 9 ~ ¥ > 9 ”~ o > a » » “a 
our ἐκεῖ οὔτ᾽ ἐνταῦθα γένοιτ᾽ dv αἴσθησις, οἷον εἴ τις σῶμα 

~ ἊΨ φ ~ 
τὸ λευκὸν ἐπὶ τοῦ ὄμματος θείη τὸ ἔσχατον. 7 Kat δῆλον 
“~ ζω 9 
ὅτι ἐντὸς TO TOU ἁπτοῦ αἰσθητικόν. οὕτω yap ἂν oupBaivor 
ψν “ > A ΄- ¥ . 9 ao ‘ > ἃ A 3 a 
ὅπερ Kal ἐπὶ των αἀλλων ἐπιτιθεμένων yap ἐπὶ το αἰσθητή- 
3 3 id δὲ ᾿ ’ > ? 3 , 
ριον οὐκ αἰσθάνεται, ἐπὶ ὃὸε τὴν σάρκα ἐπιτιθεμένων αἰσθά- 25 
ν ‘ Α ma € ~ ε ? ε ἃ 4 > 
§ 10 νεται wore TO μεταξὺ τοῦ ἀἁπτικοῦ ἡ σάρξ. ἁπταὶ μὲν οὖν 
΄- Cs ~ 
εἰσὶν ai διαφοραὶ τοῦ σώματος ἣ σῶμα" λέγω δὲ διαφορὰς 
at τὰ στοιχεῖα διορίζουσι, θερμὸν ψυχρόν, ξηρὸν ὑγρόν, περὶ 
§ 11 ὧν εἰρήκαμεν πρότερον ἐν τοῖς περὶ στοιχείων. τὸ δὲ αἰσθη- 

4 > « . ε , δ,» Φ ε , ε a ε ’, 
τήριον αὐτῶν τὸ απτικὸν, καὶ ἐν ᾧ ἢ καλουμένη ad7 ὑπάρ- 30 
χει πρώτῳ, τὸ δυνάμει τοιοῦτόν ἐστι μόριον: τὸ γὰρ αἰσθά- 
νεσθαι πάσχειν τι ἐστίν: ὥστε τὸ ποιοῦν οἷον αὐτὸ ἐνεργείᾳ, 4244 
τοιοῦτον ἐκεῖνο ποιεῖ δυνάμει ov. διὸ τοῦ ὁμοίως θερμοῦ καὶ 
ψυχροῦ ἢ σληροῦ καὶ μαλακοῦ οὐκ αἰσθανόμεθα, ἀλλὰ 

a e οἱ ε “ 3 , t ’ ’ ν 
τῶν ὑπερβολών, ὡς τῆς αἰσθήσεως οἷον μεσότητός τινος οὔσης 
τῆς ἐν τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς ἐναντιώσεως. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο κρίνει τὰ § 
αἰσθητά. τὸ γὰρ μέσον κριτικόν" γίνεται γὰρ πρὸς ἑκάτερον 

9. a 9 “ » Ὃ Ν a 9 ‘\ 3 , 
αὐτῶν θάτερον τῶν ἀκρων᾽ καὶ δεῖ ὥσπερ τὸ μέλλον αἰσθή- 
σεσθαι λευκοῦ καὶ μέλανος μηδέτερον αὐτῶν εἶναι ἐνεργείᾳ, 
δυνάμει δ᾽ ἄμφω, (οὕτω δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἀλλων) καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς 

ὃ τῷ ἀφῆς μήτε θερμὸν μήτε ψυχρόν. ἔτι δ᾽ ὥσπερ ὁρατοῦ καὶ 10 
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medium towards us, whereas in regard to the objects of touch 
we perceive not by means of, but along with the medium ; just 
like a man who has been struck through his shield, where it 
is not the shield which by being struck has hit the man, but 
the two which have been struck together. Altogether, in short, 
the flesh and tongue seem to stand in the same relation to touch 
as that in which air and water do to sight, hearing, and smell. 
In the one case too, as little as in the other, would perception 
ensue on direct contact with the organ of sensation, as for 
instance by placing a white object on the very extremity of 
the eye. From this it is evident that the organ of touch is 
internal. For the same thing must happen in regard to touch 
as in regard to other senses. There, when anything is placed 
upon the actual organ, no perception follows; it is however 
perceived when placed upon the flesh, and hence, we may 
infer, it is the flesh which serves as medium for the sense of 
touch. 

It is then the different qualities of body gua body that 
are apprehended by the touch ; such qualities being those which 
distinguish the different elements, viz. hot and cold, dry and 
moist, concerning which we have spoken before now in our 
Treatise on the Elements. And the organ fitted to perceive 
them by the touch and that in which what is called touch 
primarily inheres is a part which is in capacity what the 
objects of touch are in full actuality. For perception is a sort 
of passive impression, and thus the object which is acting makes 
the organ, which is potentially the same with it, to be actually 
so as well. Thus we do not perceive that which is hot or cold, 
or hard or soft to the same degree as we ourselves are, while we 
perceive the states that pass into extremes, sense-perception 
being as it were a sort of mean between the opposition in the 
things of sense. And hence it is that sense discriminates its 
objects; that which occupies the mean judging of the two 
extremes because it becomes for each of them its opposite. 
And just as that which is to perceive the white and black must 
be actually neither of them but potentially both, as is similarly 
the case with the other senses, so also, in the special case of 
touch, it should be neither hot nor cold. 


124 ΠΕΡῚ ΨΥΧΗΣ B. 
? ’ > εν ε a sy NV ε Q a 5 
ἀοράτου ἦν πως ἡ ὄψις, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ at λοιπαὶ τῶν ἀντι- 
, ψ Ne e7N σι ε a . » » . ν᾿ 
κειμένων, οὕτω καὶ ἡ ἀφὴ τοῦ ἁπτοῦ καὶ ἀνάπτον᾽ ἄναπτον 
9 9 Q id 4 ¥ Ld A ~ e ~ 
δ᾽ ἐστὶ τό τε μικρὰν ἔχον πάμπαν διαφορὰν τῶν atwr, 
οἷον πέπονθεν ὁ ἀήρ, καὶ τῶν ἁπτῶν αἱ ὑπερβολαΐ, ὥσπερ 
bh) o ε id a > ~ 3 ld » 
τὰ φθαρτικά. καθ᾽ ἑκάστην μὲν οὖν τῶν αἰσθήσεων εἴρηται 15 
τύπῳ. 
- σε δι ψ 
XII. Καθόλου δὲ περὶ πάσης αἰσθήσεως δεῖ λαβεῖν ore 
e Ds ¥ rd > ‘ δὴ ~ ΕῚ σε ἰδῶ » “ 
ἡ μὲν αἴσθησίς ἐστι τὸ δεκτικὸν τῶν αἰσθητῶν εἰδῶν avev τῆς 
ψ € \ ~ o » ~ , .' ~ 
ὕλης, οἷον ὁ κηρὸς τοῦ δακτυλίου ἄνευ τοῦ σιδήρου καὶ τοῦ 
~ ’ νὴ ~ , Q δ .«- a b] 
χρυσοῦ δέχεται τὸ σημεῖον, λαμβάνει δὲ τὸ χρυσοῦν 7 τὸ 20 
χαλκοῦν σημεῖον, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ἣ χρυσὸς ἢ χαλκός. ὁμοίως δὲ 
x @ » ε ΄ ε ‘ . 4 “~ a A 
καὶ ἡ αἴσθησις ἑκάστου ὑπὸ τοῦ ἔχοντος χρώμα ἣ χυμὸν 7 
> 
ψόφον πάσχει, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ 7 ἕκαστον ἐκείνων λέγεται, add’ 
8.2 e δί Ἁ ΜΕ δὶ λό ᾽ θ , Se a 2 
ὃ 27 τοιονδί, καὶ κατὰ τὸν λόγον. αἰσθητήριον δὲ πρώτον ἐν 
φΦ ε , ὃ ’ » - NX > ~- 9 , - a > > ἦν ξ 
ᾧ ἡ τοιαύτη δύναμις. ἔστι μὲν οὖν ταὐτόν, τὸ δ᾽ εἶναι ἕτε- 2 
. , \ \ » » . ν᾽ , . 5 \ , 
pov’ μέγεθος μὲν γὰρ ay τι εἴη τὸ αἰσϑανόμενον᾽ οὐ μὴν τό 
γε αἰσθητικῷ εἶναι, οὐδ᾽ ἡ αἴσθησις μέγεθός ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ λό- 
@ N ὃ [4 9 ’ A > 9 ’ XN a 
$3 γος τις καὶ δύναμις ἐκείνον. φανερὸν δ᾽ ἐκ τούτων καὶ διὰ 
τί ποτε τῶν αἰσθητῶν αἱ ὑπερβολαὶ φθείρουσι τὰ αἰσθητή- 
. 3.5 ‘ FF > , “~ 9 , ε , a 
pia’ ἐὰν yap 7 ἰσχυροτέρα τοῦ αἰσθητηρίον ἡ κίνησις, λύε- 3° 
ε 4 “ 9 > € » ᾽ν Q e 
ται ὁ λόγος, (τοῦτο δ᾽ ἦν ἡ αἴσθησις), ὥσπερ Kal ἡ συμ- 
$4 φωνία καὶ ὁ τόνος κρονομένων σφόδρα τῶν χορδῶν. καὶ διὰ 
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Touch, again, is occupied at once with the tangible and the 
intangible, just as we saw that eye-sight was in a way per- 
ceptive both of the visible and the invisible and that the other 
senses equally applied themselves to opposites. By the in- 
tangible must here be understood both that which presents too 
slight differences to be discriminated by touch, (for instance, air,) 
and also those objects of touch which are in such excess as to 
be destructive of all sense-perception. A sketch has thus been 
given of the separate senses. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE general character of sense in all its forms is to be found 
in seeing that sense-perception is that which is receptive of the 
forms of things sensible without their matter, just in the same 
Way as wax receives the impress of the seal without the iron or 
the gold of which it is composed and takes the figure of the 
gold or bronze but at the same time not as bronze or gold. 

Similarly, sense receives the impress of each object that 
possesses colour, or flavour, or sound, not however, in so far 
as each of them is such and such a definite individual, but rather 
so far as it is of such and such a general character, and relatively 
to its notion. An organ of sense-perception then is reached so 
soon as any part displays this power of apprehending the gene- 
ral character of objects. And thus the organ and the faculty of 
sense are essentially and fundamentally the same, although 
they manifest themselves in different ways; otherwise in fact, 
the faculty perceiving would be as it were a sort of magnitude: 
whereas neither the essential character of perception nor the 
faculty of sense can be described as a magnitude—rather it is 
a power to read the essential notion of the object. 

These considerations shew why sentient impressions in 
excess destroy the organ of sense. The reason is that if the 
movement of the organ of sense be too strong, the relation, 
which, as we have seen, sense involves, is broken, much in the 
same manner as harmony and tone become discordant when 
the strings are violently struck. The same fact explains also 


126 ΠΕΡῚ ΨΥΧΗΣ B. 
.Ν 
τί ποτε τὰ φυτὰ οὐκ αἰσθάνεται, ἔχοντά τι μόριον ψυχι- 
‘ δ , , εν σι ea, δ , ’ 
κὸν καὶ πάσχοντά τι ὑπὸ τῶν ἁπτών᾽ καὶ γὰρ ψύχεται 
Q 6 ’ . » .) 8 . » r4 Se 41 
καὶ θερμαίνεται αἴτιον γὰρ τὸ μὴ ἔχειν μεσότητα, μὴ 
φ΄ὰ φ΄ὰ > 
τοιαύτην ἀρχὴν olay τὰ εἴδη δέχεσθαι τῶν αἰσθητῶν, ἀλλὰ 
(4 A “A 4 9 4 ¥ 9 » » 
ἢ ς πάσχειν peta τῆς ὕλης. ἀπορήσειε δ᾽ ἂν Tis εἰ πάθοι ay 
“~ ~ | ’ b! 
τι ὑπ᾿ ὀσμῆς TO ἀδύνατον ὀσφρανθῆναι, ἣ ὑπὸ χρώματος TO 
μὴ δυνάμενον ἰδεῖν ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων. εἶ δὲ 5 
\ 3 8 > ’ ¥ ad ‘' ad e 3 4 ~ 
το ὀσφραντὸν ὀσμή, εἴ τι ποιεῖ, THY ὄσφρησιν ἡ ὀσμὴ ποιεῖ. 
ν “~ 3 a > ~ 39. Δ Ὰ φ a e 9 
ὥστε τῶν ἀδυνάτων ὀσφρανθῆναι οὐθὲν οἷόν τε πάσχειν Ue 
3 ” ~ “~ 
ὀδμῆς ὁ δ᾽ αὐτὸς λόγος καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων οὐδὲ τῶν Sv- 
νατών, ἀλλ᾽ 7 αἰσθητικὸν ἕκαστον. ἅμα δὲ δῆλον καὶ οὕτως. 
φ bd) ~” A ? » o » 9 Ἁ sQA - 
οὔτε yap φώς καὶ σκότος οὔτε ψόφος οὔτε ὀσμὴ οὐδὲν ποιεῖ το 
a a > 9 9 > , aA ε A ~ 
τὰ σώματα, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ols ἐστίν, οἷον ἀὴρ ὁ peta βροντῆς 
ὃ 6 διίστησι τὸ ξύλον. ἀλλὰ τὰ ἁπτὰ καὶ οἱ χυμοὶ ποιοῦσιν᾽ εἰ 
» ΄- 
γὰρ μή, ὑπὸ τίνος ἂν πάσχοι τὰ ἀψυχα καὶ ἀλλοιοῖτο; 
7 > ΨΦ > « , A 3 A a \  ¢€ 939 a 
dp’ οὖν κἀκεῖνα ποιήσει ; ἢ οὐ πᾶν σῶμα παθητικὸν UT ὀσμῆς 
Ν , - Ν ‘ , we Α 3 , 4 
καὶ ψόφον᾽ καὶ τὰ πάσχοντα ἀόριστα, καὶ οὐ μένει, οἷον ts 
sr, ν Ἁ ν 4 ’ Φ 3 Ω . » a“ 
dnp’ ὄζει yap ὥσπερ παθῶν τι. τί οὖν ἐστὶ TO ὀσμᾶσθαι 
A A o Ὃ a “ “\ > ~ 3 θ , e 
παρὰ τὸ πάσχειν τι; ἢ τὸ μὲν ὀσμᾶσθαι αἰσθάνεσθαι, ὁ 


δ᾽ ἀὴρ παθὼν ταχέως αἰσθητὸς γύνεται. 
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why plants possess no sense-perception although they have a 
psychic element and are impressed in some degree by things 
tangible, becoming, as they do, both hot and cold. The reason 
is that they do not possess that faculty (which sense implies) 
of acting as a mean between extremes, and have no funda- 
mental capacity for receiving the form only of the things of 
sense : but that on the contrary, at the same time as they receive 
the form of anything, they receive the matter likewise. 

The question might be further raised whether that which 
is without the sense of smell could be affected by odour, or that 
which is without the faculty of vision by colour, and so on, in 
like cases. In answer to this we may reply that if the object 
of smell be odour, it is the sense of smell (if anything) which 
odour calls into exercise; and therefore none of those objects 
that are without the faculty of smell can be affected by odour, 
(the same account being given also of the other senses); nor 
indeed can any of those objects which have the faculties of 
sense perceive anything except in so far as they have some 
particular sensitive capacity. The matter will be clear also in 
the following manner. Neither light, nor darkness, nor sound, 
nor smell, can produce any effect on bodies, although the sub- 
stance in which they are contained may do so, just as it is the 
air which accompanies thunder that breaks up trees. Tangible 
qualities, however, and flavours do themselves act on bodies ; 
otherwise, in fact, by what would things inanimate be affected 
and altered? Will not then, it may be said, other sensible 
qualities act also in this manner? Or is the truth this—that 
every body cannot be affected by smell and sound; and those 
objects which are affected by them (as, for instance, air,) are 
indefinite and shifting: for the air gives out odour as if it had 
been subject to an impression. What then, it may be said, is 
smell but an impression of this same kind? And to this we 
must reply that smelling over and beyond this mere impression 
means perceiving, whereas the impression of the air only makes 
it quickly perceptible. 
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$x: Ὅτι δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν αἴσθησις ἑτέρα παρὰ τὰς πέντε (λέγω 


be fn) 
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¥ . ~ ~ 
δὲ ταύτας ὄψιν; ἀκοήν, ὄσφρησιν, γεῦσιν, ἁφήν), ἐκ τῶνδε 
’ ν 3 ‘ 8 Φ 59 » . e a? Α 
πιστεύσειεν ἂν τις. εἰ γὰρ παντὸς οὗ ἐστιν αἴσθησις ἀφή, καὶ 
~ » » o 4 Α ~ ε ~a @ i e€ ‘ Cd 
νῦν αἴσθησιν ἔχομεν (πάντα yap Ta TOU ἁπτοῦ 7 ἁπτὸν πάθη 
τῇ ἀφῇ ἡμῖν αἰσθητά ἐστιν), ἀνάγκη τ᾽, εἴπερ ἐκλείπει τις 25 
¥ . 9 , » ¢ a 9 , . μιν δ 
αἴσθησις, καὶ αἰσθητήριόν τι ἡμῖν ἐκλείπειν καὶ ὅσων μὲν 
>: « ε o > 4 ~ ε ~ 9 id 9 a 
αὐτῶν ἁπτόμενοι αἰσθανόμεθα, τῇ ἀφῇ αἰσθητά ἐστιν, ἣν 
, » . ν᾿ \ δ « , \ 4 > 
τυγχάνομεν exovtes’ ὅσα δὲ διὰ τῶν μεταξύ, καὶ μὴ av- 
~ ε , ~ ε ~ , > φ 3. 9 A 9 
τῶν ἁπτόμενοι, τοῖς ἁπλοῖς, λέγω δ᾽ οἷον ἀέρι καὶ ὕδατι: 
» 3 ν ν 3 > ' x e o 9 , @ » 

2 ἔχει δ᾽ οὕτως, ὥστ᾽ εἰ μὲν δι’ ἑνὸς πλείω αἰσθητὰ ἕτερα ὄντα 30 
3 , “- ’ » δὴ » ‘ ~ 3 θ ’ 
ἀλλήλων τῷ γένει, αναγκὴ τὸν ἔχοντα TO τοιουτον αἰσθητη- 

“- δ Φ - Φ , 
ριον ἀμφοῖν αἰσθητικὸν εἶναι" οἷον εἰ ἐξ ἀέρος ἐστὶ τὸ αἰσθη- 
rd \ » e oA A ae \ td . 9 A , ~ 
τήριον, καὶ ἔστιν ὁ ἀὴρ καὶ ψόφον καὶ xpdas’ εἰ δὲ πλείω TOU 
3 ~ t ld . oN Α νὸ 9 4 ΄- 
αὐτοῦ, οἷον χρόας καὶ ἀὴρ καὶ ὕδωρ (ἄμφω γὰρ διαφανῆ), 42: 
Ἁ ε , 9 > «A » 4 3 Ld ζω 4 4 
καὶ ὁ τὸ ἕτερον αὐτῶν ἔχων μόνον αἰσθήσεται τοῦ Ov ἀμ- 
3 φοῖν. τῶν δὲ ἁπλών ἐκ δύο τούτων αἰσθητήρια μόνον ἐστίν, 
424222. τούτων EW. τῶνδε δῆλον SX. 27. αὐτῶν) αὐτοὶ TW. 29. ἁσλοῖς 
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CHAPTER I. 


The five senses just enumerated—sight, hearing, smell, taste 
and touch—would seem to comprise all our perceptive faculties 
and to leave no further sense to be explained. The following 
considerations will help to make this clear. Let it be granted 
that we, as matters stand, perceive everything of which touch is 
the appropriate sense, since all the properties of the tangible as 
such are perceived by us through touch: and let it be allowed, 
further, that the absence of any faculty of sense-perception 
involves the absence of the corresponding organ. Now all those 
objects which are naturally known by actual contact are per- 
ceived through the sense of touch, and this we actually possess: 
those objects, on the other hand, which are known through 
media without contact on our part, are perceived through the 
elements such as air and water. (Thus if several objects of 
sense, different in kind from one another, are perceived through 
one such element, it follows of necessity that any one possessing 
one such organ must have the power also of perceiving both 
qualities: so that for instance, if the organ is composed of air, 
and air is the medium both of sound and colour, the one organ 
will perceive both qualities. If, on the other hand, there be 
several elements acting as media to one and the same object— 
for instance, both air and water, as being both pellucid, 
act as media for colour—the possession of one only of these 
media will ensure the perception of that which can be seen through 
one or other medium.) Now it is from these two alone among 
the elements—that is, air and water—that the organs of sense 
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A 
ἐξ ἀέρος καὶ ὕδατος. ἡ μὲν yap κόρη ὕδατος, ἡ δ᾽ ἀκοὴ 
ἀέρος, ἡ δ᾽ ὄσφρησις θατέρον τούτων. τὸ δὲ πῦρ ἣ οὐθενὸς ἢ ς 
κοινὸν πάντων᾽ οὐθὲν γὰρ ἄνευ θερμότητος αἰσθητικόν" γῆ δὲ 
ἡ οὐθενός, ἢ ἐν τῇ ἀφῇ μάλιστα μέμικται ἰδίως. διὸ λείποιτ᾽ 

84 ἂν μηθὲν εἶναι αἰσθητήριον ἔξω ὕδατος καὶ ἀέρος. ταῦτα δὲ 
Q ~ » »y ~ “~ » e 9 o » 
καὶ νῦν ἔχουσιν ἕνια (pa. πᾶσαι apa ai αἰσθήσεις ἔχονται 
ὑπὸ τῶν μὴ ἀτελῶν μηδὲ πεπηρωμένων: φαίνεται yap καὶ το 
ἡ ἀσπάλαξ ὑπὸ τὸ δέρμα ἔχουσα ὀφθαλμούς: ὥστ᾽ εἰ μή τι 
ν ‘4 > [ων Q 6 a 8 o > “ 9 vf 
ἕτερόν ἐστι σώμα, Kat πάθος ὃ μηθενός ἐστι τών ἐνταῦθα 
§ ς σωμάτων, οὐδεμία ay ἐκλείποι αἴσθησις. ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ τῶν 
κοινῶν οἷόν τ᾽ εἶναι αἰσθητήριόν τι ἴδιον, ὧν ΄“ἄστῃ αἰσθήσει 
3 , δ , φ a ? 
αἰσθανόμεθα κατὰ συμβεβηκός, οἷον κινήο WS, στάσεως, 15 
o id > ~ e 8 ~ A [2 ’ 
σχήματος, μεγέθους, ἀριθμοῦ, ἑνός" ταῦτα γὰρ πάντα κινή- 
> ΄ φ ld » ν a ~ 
σει αἰσθανόμεθα, οἷον μέγεθος κινήσει: ὥστε καὶ σχῆμα" 
, [4 δὶ ~ . AQ 9 ~ ζω 4 ~ 
μέγεθος γάρ τι τὸ σχῆμα᾽ τὸ δ᾽ ἠρεμοῦν τῷ μὴ κινεῖσθαι" 
ε > 5» A ~ > vd ~ ~ ‘ -“- 3907 e o 
ὁ δ᾽ ἀριθμὸς τῇ ἀποφάσει τοῦ συνεχοῦς καὶ τοῖς ἰδίοις" ἑκάστη 
γὰρ ἕν αἰσθάνεται αἴσθησις. ὥστε δῆλον ὅτι ἀδύνατον ὁτονοῦν 2 
9. 9 » 4 ’ ¢ ld ν a » 
ἰδίαν αἴσθησιν εἷναι τούτων, οἷον κινήσεως" οὕτω yap ἔσται 
ξό6 ὥσπερ νῦν τῇ ὄψει τὸ γλυκὺ αἰσθανόμεθα: τοῦτο δ᾽ ὅτι 
ἀμφοῖν ἔχοντες τυγχάνομεν αἴσθησιν, ἣ καὶ ὅταν συμπέ. 
σωσιν ἅμα γνωρίζομεν. εἰ δὲ μή, οὐδαμῶς dv ἀλλ᾽ ἡ κατὰ 
συμβεβηκὸς ἠσθανόμεθα, οἷον τὸν Κλέωνος υἱὸν οὐχ ὅτι ς, 
7. διὸ λείποιτἾ διὸ om. LSUVX. 11. ἡ σκάλας Ἑ. 13. μία & 
λείχοιτο T. μία ἂν ἐλλείξοι Ly. ἐκλίποι UVWX Trend. 14. ὧν ἐκ.} ὧν καὶ ἐκ. E. 
Τος. 15. αἰσθανόμεθα, οὐ κατὰ ovuS. coni. Tor. 16. κινήσει] κοινῇ 
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are constructed. (Thus the pupil of the eye consists of water: 
the organ of hearing is composed of air: the sense of smell 
depends on one or other of these two.) As for fire, on the other 
hand, it is either a constituent in no one of the organs of sense 
or it is a common element in all, as there is no faculty of sense 
which can act independently of heat; and as regards earth, it is 
either present in none of the organs, or it is chiefly incorporated 
in a special manner with the touch. Hence then no element 
is left to act as an organ of sense-perception outside air and 
water. Now, as matter of fact, several animals do possess the 
Organs so constituted. Thus, then, we may venture to con- 
clude, all the senses are possessed by those animals which are 
not imperfect nor mutilated: even the mole is found to have 
eyes underneath its skin. And thus, unless there exist bodies 
differing from those we know, and unless there are properties of 
substances which are found in none of those around us, it would 
follow that no sense whatever can be wanting to us. 

Nor can there, in the next place, be any one special organ 
for those common properties which we perceive in connection 
with each perception—such properties, viz.,as movement, rest, 
figure, magnitude, number and unity. All of these are perceived 
as some modification or other of movement. Thus, for instance, 
magnitude is perceived in connection with such movement, and 
this also is the case with figure (a kind of magnitude) while rest 
is perceived by the absence of movement. Number, on the 
other hand, is apprehended by the negation of continuity, as 
also by the individual senses, because the object of each sensa- 
tion is a unit. It is, therefore, clearly impossible that there 
should be any one particular sense attached to any of these 
forms, as for instance movement. Were there in fact such a 
special sense appropriated to the common sensibles, we should 
perceive them only in the way in which we now perceive some- 
thing to be sweet through seeing it—because, that is, we happen 
to possess from past experience a perception of two qualities 
united in one object, and thereby, when the two qualities coexist, 
we know them together. Apart, indeed, from such co-existence 
of the two qualities, we should have no perception of them 
except incidentally, just as we know the son of Cleon, not as 
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Κλέωνος υἱός, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι λευκός, τούτῳ δὲ συμβέβηκεν vig 

§ 7 Κλέωνος εἶναι. τῶν δὲ κοινῶν ἤδη ἔχομεν αἴσθησιν κοινήν, 

οὐ κατὰ συμβεβηκός" οὐκ ap’ ἐστὶν ἰδία" οὐδαμῶς γὰρ ἂν 

ἡσθανόμεθα ἀλλ᾽ ἡ οὕτως ὥσπερ εἴρηται τὸν Κλέωνος υἱὸν 
ἡμᾶς ὁρᾷν. τὰ δ᾽ ἀλλήλων ἴδια κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς αἰσθά- x 
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νονται αἱ αἰσθήσεις, οὐχ ἢ αὐταί, ἀλλ᾽ ἣ μία, ὅταν ἅμα 
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γένηται ἡ αἴσθησις ἐπὶ τοῦ αὐτοῦ, οἷον χολὴν ὅτι πικρὰ 4: 

καὶ ξανθή: οὐ γὰρ δὴ ἑτέρας γε τὸ εἰπεῖν ὅτι ἄμφω 

ἕν᾽ διὸ καὶ ἀπατᾶται, καὶ ἐὰν ἦ ξανθόν, χολὴν οἴεται 

§ 8 εἶναι. ζητήσειε δ᾽ ἂν τις τίνος ἕνεκα πλείους ἔχομεν αἰσθήσεις, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐ μίαν μόνην. ἢ ὅπως ἧττον λανθάνῃ τὰ ἀκολουθοῦντα 5 

καὶ κοινά, οἷον κίνησις καὶ μέγεθος καὶ ἀριθμός" εἰ γὰρ 

ἦν ἡ ὄψις μόνη, καὶ αὐτὴ λευκοῦ, ἐλάνθανεν ἂν μᾶλλον 

καὶ ἐδόκει ταὐτὸ εἶναι πάντα διὰ τὸ ἀκολουθεῖν ἀλλήλοις 
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ἅμα χρῶμα καὶ μέγεθος. νῦν δ᾽ ἐπεὶ καὶ ἐν ἑτέρῳ αἷ- 
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σθητῷ τὰ Kowa ὑπάρχει, δῆλον ποιεῖ ὅτι ἄλλο TL ἕκαστον το 
72 «a 
αὐτῶν. 
II. ᾿Επεὶ δ᾽ αἰσθανόμεθα ὅτι ὁρῶμεν καὶ ἀκούομεν, ἀνάγκη 
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such, but as a white object, to which it is an incidental concomi- 
tant, to be the son of Cleon. But when we reach the common 
sensibles we find we have a common perception of them which 
enters into all the senses, not a perception incidentally united 
with some single sense. There is, therefore, no one special sense 
assigned to the common properties of objects of sensation; for 
were there only such a special sense, we should never perceive 
them except in that incidental manner in which, as has been 
said, we see through something white the son of Cleon. At the 
same time, the faculties of sense do perceive the qualities that 
belong to adjacent senses incidentally, but they do so not as 
separate senses in themselves, but in so far as they meet in one, 
when one perception takes place simultaneously with another in 
regard to the same object. It is, for instance, in this manner 
that sense perceives gall to be both bitter and yellow: it is not 
the part of any separate sense to say that both qualities are in 
union : this, indeed, is just the reason why people are deceived, 
and led to suppose that if a fluid be yellow it must be gall. 

The question may now be raised, why is it that we have 
several senses, and not one only, in order to perceive these com- 
mon properties of sense? The reason may be that it is to pre- 
vent the common qualities associated with particular sensations, 
such as motion, magnitude, and number, escaping possibly our 
observation. Were sight the only sense which we possessed, 
restricted, sav, for instance, to white colour, all other qualities 
would readily escape our notice, and would be’ thought to be 
the same with the reports of particular sensations, in consequence 
of the manner in which such qualities as colour and magnitude 
accompany each other. On the other hand, with the arrange-’ 
ment which prevails, the presence of the common qualities in 
other objects of sensation makes it evident that each of them is 
different. 


CHAPTER II. 


In addition to actually seeing and hearing, we perceive also 
that we see and that we hear. We must then perceive that we 
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τὸ τῇ ὄψει αἰσθάνεσθαί ἐστιν ὁρᾶν, ὁρᾶται δὲ χρῶμα ἢ τὸ 
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see either by means of eye-sight itself or by some other sense. 
In the latter case, however, there will be one and the same sense 
relating to the eye-sight and to the colour which is its object: 
and thus there must either be two senses concerned with one and 
the same object or the sense must itself possess the perception of 
itself. And, further, even if the sense which thus perceives sight 
were different from sight itself, this would either involve another 
sense ad infinitum or there must at last be a sense which per- 
ceives its own action. We must, therefore, ascribe this faculty 
of sense-perception to the original sense itself. | 

Here, however, a difficulty meets us. To perceive anything 
by sight is, it may be said, to see: and it is colour, or what 
possesses colour, that is seen. Hence, it may be thought, the 
original sense must, in order to perceive the seeing organ, pos- 
sess colour also. The difficulty so raised shews that perception 
by sight is not used in one single sense; even when we see 
nothing we are still able to distinguish by the eye-sight both 
darkness and light, though not, it is true, in the same manner. 
Further, however, there is a sense in which the organ of sight may 
be said to be coloured: because the perceptive organ is in each 
case suited to receive the object of sense without the matter of 
which it is composed. Hence in fact the reason why, even after 
the objects of sense have passed away, the perceptions and the 
images which represent them continue to subsist within the 
perceptive organs. 

The object of sense is in fact, at the moment when it is per- 
ceived, identical with the actual exercise of sense-perception, 
although it is true the aspect which the former presents to us is 
different from that of the latter. Thus it is, for example, with 
sound as actually expressed and hearing as actually exercised: 
one possessed of the sense of hearing need not actually hear, 
and that which is capable of producing sound need not be 
always actually sounding: it is only when that which is capable 
of hearing actually realizes itself, and that which is capable of 
sounding actually expresses sound, that at one and the same 
time hearing in full activity and sound in full activity are 
attained, so that there would be said to be hearing on the one 
side, sounding on the other. Now, if it be in the object as it is 
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being produced that both movement and productive action as 
well as receptivity take place, it follows that both actual sound 
and actual hearing must be contained in that which is potential: 
for it is in what is passive that the action of what is able to 
create and move displays itself—a fact from which it follows as 
a corollary that the cause of movement need not itself be moved. 
Thus then the actual expression of the sonorous is sound or 
sounding, the actualization of the capacity to hear is hearing as 
completed or in process: both sound and hearing being taken 
in a twofold sense. The same account holds good also of other 
senses and their objects. For just as creative action and passive 
receptivity are manifested in the subject which receives impres- 
sions, not in the object which produces them, so also the actual- 
ization at once of the object and of the faculty of sense lies in 
the faculty of sense. Sometimes both states have names assigned 
them, as is the case with the terms ‘sounding’ and ‘hearing’: 
sometimes again the one or other is without a name. Thus the 
actual exercise of sight is known as seeing, but the actual exist- 
ence of colour when perceived has no distinctive name; and so 
similarly the actual operation of the gustatory faculty is known 
as tasting, while flavour, when actually felt, is without any cha- 
racteristic name. Thus then, since the object and the faculty of 
sense-perception are as actually operative fundamentally one, 
though differing in the aspect which they respectively present, 
it follows that hearing and sound when used in this sense 
must be destroyed and preserved together, and so also must 
it be with flavour and taste and with the object and the organ 
of the other senses: while, on the other hand, if object and 
organ be understood as in potentiality, there is no necessity 
that this should happen. 

This relation of the object to the subject of sensation was not 
rightly comprehended by the early natural philosophers. They 
thought that there was nothing white or black apart from vision, 
and no flavour independently of taste. And in so thinking they 
were partly right, but they were also partly wrong. For percep- 
tion and its object are words employed in two senses, on the 
one hand as potential, on the other hand as actual: and although 
in the latter of these senses their assertion was correct, in the 
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former it does not hold good. They, however, maintained their 
doctrines without any qualification whatever, when they were 
really dealing with. terms which are not employed in so un- 
ambiguous a manner. [Perception does, however, always involve 
a close relation between the subject and the object, as may be 
seen by reference to sound and hearing.} Harmony, it will be 
granted, is a species of vocal sound; and sound and hearing are 
in one sense identical (though it is true there is another sense in 
which they are not the same). Now, since harmony is a ratio, 
hearing, it follows, must be also a sort of ratio. This is in fact 
the reason why every excess, whether it be high or low, destroys 
hearing; just as similarly every excess in flavours destroys 
taste, every excess among colours, whether over-brilliant or over- 
dark, destroys vision, or just again as all violent odours, whether 
sweet or bitter, destroy the sense of smell. Perception, in fact, 
always involves a sort of ratio between the object and the 
faculty of sense. Hence also it is that flavours are pleasant, 
when, being pure and unblended, they are combined in definite 
proportions, as is the case with what is piquant, or sweet, or 
. saltish—flavours which are pleasant when combined in due pro- 
portions, and that in general the mixed and blended is attended 
with the greater pleasure. Harmony, for example, brings us 
more pleasure than the single bass or treble, and to the sense of 
touch a moderate temperature is pleasanter than what is simply 
either hot or cold. Sense-perception thus involves this relative 
proportion: while those objects which exceed this ratio either 
produce pain or destroy the action of sense. 

Each single sense, we have before remarked, apprehends 
the object appropriated to it: and existing in its organ of 
sense as such it judges of the distinctions in the object which is. 
subject to it. Eye-sight, for instance, judges of the white and 
black, taste of what is sweet and bitter, and so on. But further- 
more, we discriminate between what is white and what is sweet 
and between each of the objects of sense in comparison with 
every other: and thus the question rises, what is it which en- 
ables us to apprehend this difference? It must be sense: because 
the qualities to be compared are objects of sense. But if sense 
be the power which thus distinguishes the different qualities of 
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ὠστε ws λέγει, οὕτω καὶ νοεῖ καὶ αἰσθάνεται. ὅτι μὲν οὖν οὐχ 
Φ», ’ ’, 3 , a . Κ΄ 
οἷόν τε κεχωρισμένοις κρίνειν τὰ κεχωρισμένα, δῆλον ὅτι 
δ᾽ 1 9 ’ ’ > 00 ν Ἁ | > A 
οὐδ᾽ ἐν κεχωρισμένῳ χρόνῳ, ἐντεῦθεν. ὥσπερ yap τὸ αὐτὸ 
λέγει ὅτι ἕτερον τὸ ἀγαθὸν καὶ τὸ κακόν, οὕτω καὶ ὅτε θά- 35 
», bid LY ᾿ a > ‘ ) a 
τερον λέγει οτι ἕτερον, Kat θάτερον, ov κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς τὸ 
s ., Φ 3 φ or 4 ν ν 3 ’ hd ἰφι φ 
ore’ λέγω δ᾽, οἷον νῦν λέγω ὅτι ἕτερον, οὐ μώντοι ὅτι νῦν ἕτε-. 
9. λ »νῃῳ , να ιν a Ἂν ν σ 
pov ἀλλ᾽ οὕτω λέγει, καὶ νῦν, καὶ ὅτι νῦν᾽ ἅμα apa. ὥστε 
3 4 \. 93 3 Cd 4 9 4 ‘ ao o ν 
ἀχωριστον και ἐν aywploTw χρόνῳ. αλλα μὴν advvarov apa 
Ἁ 9 ’ , ~ Ν 383." 4 9 ’ \ 9 
Tas ἐναντίας κινήσεις κινεῖσθαι τὸ αὐτὸ 7 ἀδιαίρετον καὶ ἐν 30 
1 an 4 3 b λ ‘ ὡδὶ “a ‘ » θ 
ἀδιαιρέτῳ χρόνῳ. εἰ γὰρ γλυκὺ wot κινεῖ τὴν αἴσθησιν 
Δ Α , 4 ‘ 4 9 , 4 Α 8 ε»ν 
ἡ τὴν νόησιν, τὸ δὲ πικρὸν ἐναντίως, καὶ τὸ λευκὸν ἑτέρως. 42 
> 9 > φ 4 ιν 9 θ [οὐ ὃ ἤ Q 9 ’ 4, 
ἄρ᾽ οὖν ἅμα μὲν καὶ ἀριθμῷ ἀδιαίρετον καὶ ἀχώριστον τὸ 
δι a 4 Q , » , ε Q 
κρῖνον, τῷ εἶναι δὲ κεχωρισμένον ; ἔστι δή πως ws τὸ διαι- 
4 a ὃ » 9 , » δ᾽ ε 4 ὃ ? ~ 
ρετὸν τῶν διῃρημένων αἰσθάνεται, ἔστι δ᾽ ws ἡ ἀδιαίρετον: τῷ 
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objects, it is evident that the mere fleshly organism is not the 
ultimate organ of sense-perception: because in that case the 
discriminating faculty would have to distinguish on merely 
coming into contact with the sensible object. Thus then it is 
impossible for the senses taken apart from one another, to decide 
that what is (say) sweet is different from what is white: on the 
contrary, both the qualities must be exhibited to some one 
faculty. It is just in fact as if I were to perceive the one and 
you the other; it would then be evident that our two percep- 
tions are different from one another: but still it would be neces- 
sary to have some one referee to assert the difference: and just 
in the same way as such an assertion is made, do thought and 
perception also operate. 

It is clear then that the separate senses cannot apart pass 
judgment on separate perceptions. Nor, further, can such a 
judgment be passed at different times. Just as it is one and the 
same principle which asserts that the good and bad are different, 
so further when it maintains the one to be different it also at 
the same time maintains the other to be so also. Nor is this 
identity of time simply incidental: it is not, that is, as if its 
assertion were merely like saying “I at present assert the dif- 
ference,” without adding also that “the difference holds good az 
present” —rather the one principle, which thus distinguishes both, 
maintains at present the difference, and maintains it to hold 
good at present: that is to say, it makes the two statements 
simultaneously ; so that its judgment is inseparable, and made 
in a single inseparable moment of time. 

But, it may be said, the same thing, cannot as undivided and 
within an undivided point of time be at one and the same time 
moved with contrary movements. Yet if a quality be sweet 
it moves sense or thought in such and such a manner, while 
what is bitter does so in a contrary manner, and what is 
white must do so in a manner different from both. Must 
not then the discriminating faculty be simultaneously on the 
one hand numerically one and undivided, but on the other hand 
separated in the mode of its existence? The truth is, there is a 
sense in which this distinguishing principle perceives what is 
divided as divided, while in another sense it does so as one un- 
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§ 14 εἶναι μὲν γὰρ διαιρετόν, τόπῳ δὲ καὶ ἀριθμῷ ἀδιαίρετον. 77 
οὐχ οἷόν τε; δυνάμει μὲν γὰρ τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ ἀδιαίρετον τά- 
ναντία, τῷ δ᾽ εἶναι οὔ, ἀλλὰ τῷ ἐνεργεῖσθαι διαιρετόν, καὶ 
οὐχ οἷόν τε ἅμα λευκὸν καὶ μέλαν εἶναι, ὥστ᾽ οὐδὲ τὰ εἴδη 

§ 15 πάσχειν αὐτών, εἶ τοιοῦτον ἡ αἴσθησις καὶ ἡ νόησις. ἀλλ᾽ 
ὥσπερ ἦν καλοῦσί τινες στιγμήν, ἧ μία καὶ 7 δύο, ταύτῃ 
καὶ διαιρετή. 7) μὲν οὖν ἀδιαίρετον, & τὸ κρῖνόν ἐστι καὶ ἅμα, 
ἡ δὲ διαιρετὸν ὑπάρχει, δὶς τῷ αὐτῷ χρῆται σημείῳ ἅμα. 
ἡ μὲν οὖν δυσὶ χρῆται τῷ πέρατι, δύο κρίνει καὶ κεχωρι- 
σμῶα ἔστιν ὡς κεχωρισμένῳ" 7 δ᾽ ὧν, ἑνὶ καὶ ἅμα. περὶ 
μὲν οὖν τῆς ἀρχῆς ἦ φαμὲν τὸ ζῷον αἰσθητικὸν εἶναι, διω- 


ρίσθω τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον. 


II]. ᾿Επεὶ δὲ δύο διαφοραῖς ὁρίζονται μάλιστα τὴν ψυχήν, 
κινήσει τε τῇ κατὰ τόπον καὶ τῷ νοεῖν καὶ τῷ κρίνειν καὶ 
> U4 ~ A “ A ~ Qa A “ ν 
αἰσθάνεσθαι, δοκεῖ δὲ καὶ τὸ νοεῖν καὶ τὸ φρονεῖν ὥσπερ 
3 [4 ? 4 . 3 > rd ‘ ΄ ? ε 
αἰσθάνεσθαί τι εἶναι᾽ ἐν ἀμφοτέροις γὰρ τούτοις κρίνει τι ἡ 


a “ cd δὰ 4 ν ? ζω A 
ψυχὴ καὶ γνωρίζει τῶν ὄντων' Kal οἵ γε ἀρχαῖοι τὸ Ppo- 
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divided faculty ; because while it is divided in its application or 
its mode of being, it is in regard of its seat of action and as 
viewed numerically.one single undivided principle. Or is this 
really impossible? Potentially, it may be said, the same sub- 
ject, and that one undivided, may present opposite qualities: 
but this cannot be the case with its definite existence; in its 
operation and working these characteristics are divided. The 
same thing, in fact, cannot be at once black and white: and so, 
tf perception and thought be nothing but a passive reception of 
such qualities, they cannot be impressed at one and the same 
time with the forms which represent these contraries. 

To this objection it may be replied that the matter stands 
just as with the point (as some describe it), which, so far as it is 
one, may be regarded as undivided, while so far as it is two, it is 
divided. So far then as the principle of judgment is undivided, 
so far it is one single faculty acting in one moment: so far as it 
shows itself divided, it uses the same point twice at two simul- 
taneous times. So far then as our faculty of discrimination 
makes use of the termination of this point as two, it distin- 
guishes two qualities, and the objects are separated as the faculty 
is separated ; while so far as it is one single faculty, it judges by 
one single act and within a single point of time. 

Thus much on the principle through which, according to 
our view, the living being is endowed with powers of sense- 
perception. 


CHAPTER III. 


Two aifferentiae are chiefly used to characterize the soul—local 
movement on the one hand, thought discrimination and percep- 
tion on the other. The popular mind thus comes to look at thought 
and understanding as a kind of sense-perception, on the ground 
that at once in thought and in sense the soul distinguishes and 
cognizes things. And in fact the older thinkers actually identify 
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νεῖν καὶ τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι ταὐτὸν εἶναί φασιν, ὥσπερ καὶ Ἔμ- 
πεδοκλῆς εἴρηκε “ πρὸς παρεὸν γὰρ μῆτις ἀέξεται ἀνθρώ- 
δι > 
ποισιν" Kat ἐν ἄλλοις “ ὅθεν σφίσιν αἰεὶ καὶ τὸ φρονεῖν ad- 
λ ΄- Φ 33 a > A a 4 ᾿ ,ε a 
ola παρίσταται." τὸ δ᾽ αὐτὸ τούτοις βούλεται καὶ τὸ Ὁμή- 25 
«4 . , > 27 99 » ‘ 4 Q a 
§ 2 pou “τοῖος yap νόος éotiv.” πάντες yap οὗτοι TO νοεῖν σωμα- 
“ 9 bh’ 3 4 € o . > o 
τικὸν ὥσπερ τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι ὑπολαμβάνουσιν, καὶ αἰσθάνε- 
θ ‘4 .' ~ ma @ a A 4 ν \ 9» “~ 
σθαΐ τε καὶ φρονεῖν τῷ ὁμοίῳ TO ὅμοιον, ὥσπερ Kal ἐν τοῖς 
> 3 “ a a [4 ν a a 
κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς λόγοις διωρίσαμεν. καίτοι ἔδει ἅμα καὶ περὶ 
τοῦ ἡπατῆσθαι αὐτοὺς λέγειν" οἰκειότερον γὰρ τοῖς ζῴοις, 42: 
᾿ Φ a 9 ’ ~ ε a A > Φ 
καὶ πλείω χρόνον ἐν τούτῳ διατελεῖ ἡ ψυχή. διὸ ἀνάγκη 
ἤτοι ὥσπερ ἔνιοι λέγουσι, πάντα τὰ φαινόμενα εἶναι ἀληθῆ, 
4 ᾿ a 9 , , > 9 , a A 9 , σι 
7 τὴν τοῦ ἀνομοίον θίξιν ἀπάτην εἶναι᾽ τοῦτο γὰρ ἐναντίον τῷ 
A ν ~ ε ’ o e ὃ φ΄ δὲ “ ε 9 ’ . 
TO ὁμοιον τῷ ομοίῳ γνωρίζειν: δοκεῖ OE καὶ ἡ απάτη καὶ 5 
ε"»ν 4 ~ 9 ’ ε s VN ν A > > > 
§ 3 ἐπιστήμη τῶν ἐναντίων ἡ αὐτὴ εἶναι. ὅτι μὲν οὖν οὐ Tav- 
a 9 A 3 ld A A ~ > ~ “ 
τόν ἐστι τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι καὶ τὸ φρονεῖν, φανερόν" τοῦ μὲν 
a ~ ~ 
yap πάσι μέτεστι, τοῦ δὲ ὀλίγοις τῶν ζῴων. add’ οὐδὲ τὸ 
~ φ et 9 4 Q > ~ a Q a 9 ~ a a > ~ 
νοεῖν ἐν ᾧ ἐστὶ τὸ ὀρθῶς καὶ τὸ μὴ ὀρθῶς, τὸ μὲν ὀρθῶς 
φρόνησις καὶ ἐπιστήμη καὶ δόξα ἀληθής, τὸ δὲ μὴ ὀρθώς το 
9 [4 4 e 9 Q “ > 9 A > A ~ > , e ε 
τἀναντία τούτων᾽ οὐδὲ τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶ ταὐτὸ τῷ αἰσθάνεσθαι" ἡ 
, ᾿ » ~ 90. Ὁ 2 A 3 , Ἁ ~ e o 
μὲν yap αἴσθησις τῶν ἰδίων ἀεὶ ἀληθής, καὶ πᾶσιν ὑπάρ- 
χει τοῖς ζῴοις, διανοεῖσθαι δ᾽ ἐνδέχεται καὶ ψενδῶς, καὶ 


9 \ ε» φ ‘ \ , . , ‘ σ 4 
8.4, οὐδενὶ ὑπάρχει ᾧ μὴ καὶ λόγος" φαντασία yap ἕτερον καὶ 
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thought with sense-perception. Thus, for example, Empedocles 
maintains: 
‘* Wisdom increases to men according to what they experience.” 


And in another passage he observes : 
‘* Hence variation of thought presents itself ever before them.” 


To similar effect also are the words of Homer: 


“Οὗ such kind is the reason.” 


All these writers, in fact, understand thought to be something 
bodily, just like sense-perception: and they suppose perception 
and thought lie in the apprehension of the like by the like, as 
was laid down at the beginning of this treatise. They should, 
however, before thus identifying sense and thought, have dis- 
cussed the nature of error and misconception, a state which is 
somewhat distinctively [in opposition to inanimate things which 
cannot err] the condition of living beings, and in which the soul 
continues for a considerable length of time. Thinkers, then, 
who thus identify sense and thought must either, as some do, 
maintain a// presentations of the senses to be true, or they must 
explain misconception through contact on the part of the dis- 
similar, this being the opposite of knowing like by like. But this 
latter explanation is entirely at variance with the ordinary view, 
that in reference to contraries the knowledge and the misappre- 
hension of them are one and the same. 

Manifestly, then, thought is not the same as sense-perception. 
The latter is possessed by all animals without exception: the 
former is the property of buta few. But neither again is thought 
as a process leading to results now correct, now incorrect— 
correct thought being understanding, scientific knowledge, and 
true opinion, incorrect thought their opposites—neither is 
this process of thought identical with sense-perception. The 
perception of the qualities peculiar to each sense is always true, 
and is an attribute of every animal: thought, on the contrary, 
may be false as well as true, and is possessed by no animals that 
do not have as well intelligible language. 

[Imagination, indeed, the animal does have,] but this is dif- 
ferent at once from sense-perception and from understanding: 

W. AR. . 10 
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αἰσθήσεως καὶ διανοίας" αὐτή τε οὐ γίγνεται ἄνεν αἰσθή- 15 
᾿ » a 3 » ε a ν 3 » 
σεως, καὶ ἄνευ ταύτης οὐκ ἔστιν ὑπόληψις. ὅτι δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν 
€ > A a A e o ϑ ”~ Q Ἁ ' 
ἢ αὐτὴ νόησις καὶ ὑπόληψις, φανερόν. τοῦτο μὲν ‘yap TO 
πάθος ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐστίν, ὅταν βουλώμεθα (πρὸ ὀμμάτων γὰρ 
ἔστι ποιήσασθαι, ὥσπερ οἵ ἐν τοῖς μνημονικοῖς τιθέμενοι καὶ 
εἰδωλοποιοῦντες), δοξάζειν δ᾽ οὐκ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν: ἀνάγκη yap 7 20 
ψεύδεσθαι ἢ ἀληθεύειν. ἔτι δὲ ὅταν μὲν δοξάσωμεν δεινόν 
τι ἡ φοβερόν, εὐθὺς συμπάσχομεν, ὁμοίως δὲ κἀν θαρρα- 
λέον. κατὰ δὲ τὴν φαντασίαν ὡσαύτως ἔχομεν ὥσπερ ay 
ὃ 5 οἱ θεώμενοι ἐν γραφῇ τὰ δεινὰ 7 θαρραλέα. εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ 
αὐτῆς τῆς ὑπολήψεως διαφοραί, ἐπιστήμη καὶ δόξα καὶ 1:5 
4 ᾿ 9 , ’ ᾿ φ “~ ~ νὟν 
φρόνησις καὶ τἀναντία τούτων, περὶ ὧν τῆς διαφορᾶς ἕτε- 
» a Q ‘ ”~ ~ 9 . @ “ 9 > 
pos ἔστω λόγος. περὶ δὲ τοῦ νοεῖν, ἐπεὶ ἕτερον τοῦ αἰσθάνε- 
σθαι, τούτου δὲ τὸ μὲν φαντασία δοκεῖ εἶναι τὸ δὲ ὑπόλη- 
a ’ a 9 “ o 6 
Wis, περὶ φαντασίας διορίσαντας οὕτω περὶ θατέρον λεκτέον. 
s6et δή ἐστιν ἡ φαντασία καθ᾽ ἣν λέγομεν φάντασμά τι 4: 
ἡμῖν γίγνεσθαι καὶ μὴ εἴ τι κατὰ μεταφορὰν λέγομεν, 
4 , > ’ 4 Δ a e “ 
pia τίς ἐστι τούτων δύναμις ἢ ἕξις, καθ᾽ ἣν κρίνομεν καὶ 
ἀληθεύομεν 7 ψευδόμεθα. τοιαῦται δ᾽ εἰσὶν αἴσθησις, δόξα, 
$7 ἐπιστήμη, νοῦς. ὅτι μὲν οὖν οὐκ ἔστιν αἴσθησις, δῆλον ἐκ 5 
σι » \ A » , a > 2» φΦ Ψ 
τῶνδε. αἴσθησις μὲν γὰρ ἤτοι δύναμις 7 ἐνέργεια, οἷον ὄψις 
, @¢ ’ 4 Ἁ ld e , 9 
καὶ ὅρασις, φαίνεται δέ τι καὶ μηδετέρον ὑπάρχοντος τού- 


4 ΝΛ 9 ~ σ > » ) 2 N o 
Των, OLOV TA EV Τοῖς νυπροις. ELTA αἴσθησις μέν αει παρέστι, 
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and while imagination does not come into existence indepen- 
dently of sense-perception, conception is not found without the 
aid of imagination. _ But that imagination is a different kind of 
thought from conception or reflection is quite evident. Imagi- 
nation is a condition subject to our own control whenever we 
desire—we can represent an object before our eyes just in the 
way those do who, in the exercise of memory, depict something 
with which the fact to be recalled has been associated—but 
conception or the forming an opinion does not in this way de- 
pend on us because it must needs be either true or false. And, 
further, when we form the opinion that something is terrible or 
fearful, we at the same time experience a feeling of fear along 
with it ; and the result is similar when we think anything fitted 
to excite our confidence: whereas, with respect to merely form- 
ing an image of anything, our condition is simply like that of 
those who see scenes of terror and of courage pourtrayed in 
pictures. And, again, conception includes a number of specific 
forms—scientific knowledge, opinion, understanding, and _ their 
opposites, the difference between which will be dealt with else- 
where. Thought, on the other hand, is regarded as different 
from sense-perception, and is considered to embrace under itself 
two main forms—viz., imagination and conception. We will 
therefore, first of all, settle the nature of imagination, and then 
proceed to the consideration of the other faculty. 

Imagination, then, as that faculty in respect of which we say 
an image or mental picture presents itself before us, and not as it 
may be understood in any metaphorical or wider sense, might 
be supposed to be some one of those faculties or states through 
which we judge and conclude towards that which is true or false. 
Such faculties are sense-perception, opinion, scientific knowledge, 
reason. | 

The following facts, however, shew that imagination is not 
identical with sense-perception. (1) Sense-perception may be 
taken either as potential or as actual, as we see, for instance, 
in the eyesight on the one hand, actual seeing on the other: but 
a picture of imagination presents itself without the presence of 
sense-perception in either of these forms, as for instance is the 
case with our visions in sleep. (2) Again, sense-perception is 

10—2 
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φαντασία δ᾽ οὔ. εἰ δὲ τῇ ἐνεργείᾳ τὸ αὐτό, πᾶσιν ἂν ἐνδέ- 
xorro τοῖς θηρίοις φαντασίαν ὑπάρχειν δοκεῖ δ᾽ οὔ, οἷον το 
μύρμηκι μὲν ἡ μελίττῃ, σκώληκι δ᾽ ov. εἶτα αἱ μὲν ἀληθεῖς 
atei, αἱ δὲ φαντασίαι γίνονται αἱ πλείους ψευδεῖς. ἔπειτ᾽ 
οὐδὲ λέγομεν, ὅταν ἐνεργῶμεν ἀκριβώς περὶ τὸ αἰσθητόν, ὅτι 
φαΐνεται τοῦτο ἡμῖν ἄνθρωπος" ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον ὅταν μὴ ἐναρ- 
γῶς αἰσθανώμεθα, τότε ἢ ἀληθὴς ἢ ψευδής, καὶ ὅπερ Sé15 
8. 8 ἐλέγομεν πρότερον, φαΐνεται καὶ μύουσιν ὁράματα. ἀλλὰ 
μὴν οὐδὲ τῶν ἀεὶ ἀληθευόντων οὐδεμία ἔσται, οἷον ἐπιστήμη ἡ 
νοῦς: ἔστι γὰρ φαντασία καὶ ψευδής. λείπεται apa ἰδεῖν 
εἰ δόξα: γίνεται γὰρ δόξα καὶ ἀληθὴς καὶ ψευδής. ἀλλὰ 
δόξῃ μὲν ἕπεται πίστις (οὐκ ἐνδέχεται γὰρ δοξάζοντα οἷς 20 
δοκεῖ μὴ πιστεύειν), τῶν δὲ θηρίων οὐθενὶ ὑπάρχει πίστις, 
φαντασία δὲ πολλοῖς. ἔτι πάσῃ μὲν δόξῃ ἀκολουθεῖ πίστις, 
πίστει δὲ τὸ πεπεῖσθαι, πειθοῖ δὲ λόγος: τῶν δὲ θηρίων 
§9 ἐνίοις φαντασία μὲν ὑπάρχει, λόγος δ᾽ ov. φανερὸν τοίνυν 
ὅτι οὐδὲ δόξα per αἰσθήσεως, οὐδὲ δι’ αἰσθήσεως, οὐδὲ 25 
συμπλοκὴ δόξης καὶ αἰσθήσεως φαντασία ἂν εἴη, διά τε 
ταῦτα καὶ δῆλον ὅτι οὐκ ἄλλον τινός ἐστιν ἡ δόξα, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐκείνον ἐστὶν οὗ καὶ αἴσθησις" λέγω δ᾽, ἐκ τῆς τοῦ λευκοῦ δό- 
ξης καὶ αἰσθήσεως ἡ συμπλοκὴ φαντασία ἐστίν' οὐ γὰρ δὴ 
ἐκ τῆς δόξης μὲν τῆς τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ, αἰσθήσεως δὲ τῆς τοῦ 3ο 
λευκοῦ. τὸ οὖν φαίνεσθαί ἐστι τὸ δοξάζειν ὅπερ αἰσθάνεται 42! 


*-~un κατὰ συμβεβηκός. φαίνεται δὲ καὶ ψευδῆ, περὶ ὧν 
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always ready to hand, imagination is not so. But (3) were they 
as actually realized identical, imagination might be possessed 
by every animal. This, however, is not generally thought to be 
the case: the bee and ant would seem to have imagination, the 
worm would seem to be without it. (4) Further, the perceptions 
of the senses are as such always true, our pictures formed by 
imagination are to a great extent false. And, lastly, we do not, 
when our senses are vigorously and carefully directed towards 
their object, say that such and such a thing “appears” the image 
of a man: it is only when we do not perceive the object clearly 
that the question of its truth or falsity arises. And, as we said 
before, pictures of imagination present themselves even to those 
whose eyes are closed. 

Neither, again, is imagination any of those faculties which 
invariably reveal us truth: as, for example, scientific knowledge 
or thought: because imagination may be false as well as true. 

It remains for us, then, to see whether opinion, which is both 
true and false, can be identified with imagination. But opinion 
is followed by belief: it is impossible, when holding an opinion, 
not to believe the views we have. Belief, however, is an attribute 
of no brute beast, whereas imagination is possessed by many. 
Besides, every opinion is accompanied by belief, belief by con- 
viction, and conviction by reason; and while imagination is a 
property of some animals, reason is of none. It is clear, then, 
that imagination is neither opinion attended by sense-perception, 
nor acquired through sense-perception, nor again is it the combi- 
nation of opinion and sense-perception. And from the facts 
already stated it is further evident that this opinion does not 
refer to something other than the object of sensation, but is 
restricted to that of which we have perception. Thus, for in- 
stance, it must be the combination of the opinion of white and of 
the sensation of white which constitutes imagination: it cannot 
be the result of the opinion of good and the sensation of white. 

The result of such a theory would be that imagining is the 
direct thinking or conceiving of the object of perception. Such 
a result, however, is directly at variance with facts. Objects in 
regard to which a man’s opinion or conception is quite correct, 
assume an image which is altogether false: the sun, for exam- 
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ἅμα ὑπόληψιν ἀληθῆ ἔχει, οἷον φαίνεται μὲν ὁ ἥλιος πο- 
διαῖος, πέπεισται δ᾽ εἶναι μείζων τῆς οἰκουμένης συμβαί- 
νει οὖν ἤτοι ἀποβεβληκέναι τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ἀληθῆ δόξαν, ἣν εἶχε 5 
σωζομένου τοῦ πράγματος, μὴ ἐπιλαθόμενον μηδὲ μεταπει- 
σθῶντα, ἣ εἰ ἔτι ἔχει, ἀνάγκη τὴν αὐτὴν ἀληθῆ εἶναι καὶ 
ψευδῆ. (ἀλλὰ ψευδὴς ἐγένετο, ὅτε λάθοι μεταπεσὸν τὸ πρᾶ- 
γμα.) οὔτ᾽ ἄρα ἕν τι τούτων ἐστὶν our ἐκ τούτων ἡ φαντα- 
δι: σία. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδή ἐστι κινηθῶτος τουδὶ κινεῖσθαι ἕτερον ὑπὸ το 
τούτου, ἡ δὲ φαντασία κίνησίς τις δοκεῖ εἶναι καὶ οὐκ ἄνευ 
αἰσθήσεως γίγνεσθαι ἀλλ᾽ αἰσθανομένοις καὶ ὧν αἴσθησις 
ἐστίν, ἔστι δὲ γίνεσθαι κίνησιν ὑπὸ τῆς ἐνεργείας τῆς αἰσθή- 
σεως, καὶ ταύτην ὁμοίαν ἀνάγκη εἶναι τῇ αἰσθήσει, εἴη ἂν 
αὕτη ἡ κίνησις οὔτε ἄνευ αἰσθήσεως ἐνδεχομένη οὔτε μὴ ale 1: 
σθανομένοις ὑπάρχειν, καὶ πολλὰ κατ᾽ αὐτὴν καὶ ποιεῖν 
$12 καὶ πάσχειν τὸ ἔχον, καὶ εἶναι καὶ ἀληθῆ καὶ ψευδῆ. τοῦτο 
δὲ cupBatve διὰ τάδε. ἡ αἴσθησις τῶν μὲν ἰδίων adnhr’s 
ἐστιν ἡ ὅτι ὀλίγιστον ἔχουσα τὸ ψεῦδος. δεύτερον δὲ rot 
συμβεβηκέναι ταῦτα' καὶ ἐνταῦθα ἤδη ἐνδέχεται διαψεί- s 
δεσθαι ὅτι μὲν γὰρ λευκόν, οὐ ψεύδεται, εἰ δὲ τοῦτο τὸ 
λευκὸν 7 ἀλλο τι, ψεύδεται. τρίτον δὲ τῶν κοινῶν καὶ ἑπομέ.- 
νων τοῖς συμβεβηκόσιν, οἷς ὑπάρχει τὰ ἴδια: λέγω δ᾽ οἷον 
κίνησις καὶ μέγεθος, a συμβέβηκε τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς, περὶ ἃ 
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ple, bears the image of being but a foot in its diameter, while 
at the same time the observer is convinced that it is larger than | 
the earth. Here, then, [imagination and opinion are at variance, 
and if imagination be opinion] one of two things must result. 
Either, we must say, the man, in having this imagination, must 
have thrown off the true opinion which he had in presence of the 
fact while it remained unaltered, unless we are to suppose that 
he has forgotten or been led to change his views, or if he still 
preserves his opinion, then it follows necessarily that the same 
Opinion is true and false. (Of course, it might be said that an 
opinion previously true would become false, in case the object 
were to alter in its character without our cognizance.) 
Imagination, then, is not to be identified with any of these 
faculties, nor is it the result of their combination. It is, however, 
a law of nature that whenever one object is moved, another is 
moved by it. Now imagination is thought to be a form of 
movement, and is believed to be dependent on the senses so 
far as to arise only in those who perceive, and relatively to the 
objects of perception. And while such movement must result 
from sense as actually realized, and must itself be like the sense- 
perception, this movement, it follows, can neither exist without 
sense-perception nor can it be the property of any that do not 
have perceptive powers. It follows, further, that the possessor 
of this faculty may be both active and receptive in many ways 
regarding it, and the imagination itself may be both true and 
false. This results from the following considerations. The 
perception of the particular qualities of sense is true or marked 
by falsity only to the smallest possible degree. But, secondly, 
there is the perception of the concomitance of these qualities. 
And here error is possible: for while sense is never mistaken in 
that the object is for instance white, it may be mistaken as to 
whether it is this thing or some other object that is white. 
Thirdly, we must note the perception of the common sensibles 
—that is, of those properties which are associated with the ob- 
jects to which the particular qualities belong—such objects, 
namely, of perception as movement and magnitude, which are 
concomitants of sensible phenomena, and with respect to which 
it is particularly possible to be deceived in our perception. Such, 
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κίνησις ἡ ὑπὸ τῆς ἐνεργείας γινομένη διοίσει τῆς αἰσθήσεως 
“A > Aa ’ φᾷ ” 9 ’ ve 4 ’ 
τῆς ἀπὸ τούτων τῶν τριῶν αἰσθήσεων. καὶ ἡ μὲν πρώτη πα- 
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povons τῆς αἰσθήσεως ἀληθής, at δ᾽ ἕτεραι καὶ παρούσης καὶ 
ἀπούσης εἶεν ἂν ψευδεῖς, καὶ μάλιστα ὅταν πόρρω τὸ αἰσθη- 
τὸν ἧ. εἰ οὖν μηθὲν μὲν ἄλλο ἔχει τὰ εἰρημένα ἢ ἡ φαν- 30 
τασία, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ λεχθέν, ἡ φαντασία ἂν εἴη κίνησις 429" 

§ 14 ὑπὸ τῆς αἰσθήσεως τῆς κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν γιγνομένη. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἡ 
ὄψις μάλιστα αἴσθησίς ἐστι, καὶ τὸ ὄνομα ἀπὸ τοῦ φάους 
§ 15 εἴληφεν, ὅτι ἄνευ φωτὸς οὐκ ἔστιν ἰδεῖν. καὶ διὰ τὸ ἐμμένειν 
a € o ~ 9 o 4 3 39. 4 Ud 
καὶ ὁμοίως εἶναι ταῖς αἰσθήσεσι, πολλὰ κατ᾽ αὐτὰς πράτ- ς 
a a 4 a a A A » ~ φ A a 
ra τὰ ζῷα, τὰ μὲν διὰ τὸ μὴ ἔχειν νοῦν, οἷον τὰ θηρία, 
τὰ δὲ διὰ τὸ ἐπικαλύπτεσθαι τὸν νοῦν ἐνίοτε πάθει ἣ νόσοις 
ἡ ὕπνῳ, οἷον οἱ ἄνθρωποι. περὶ μὲν οὖν φαντασίας, τί ἐστι 
καὶ διὰ τί ἐστιν, εἰρήσθω ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον. 
IV. Περὶ δὲ τοῦ μορίου τοῦ τῆς ψυχῆς ᾧ γινώσκει τε 7 10 
Ἁ a κω ν “ 5 » A Q ~ 
ψυχὴ καὶ φρονεῖ, εἴτε χωριστοῦ ὄντος εἴτε καὶ μὴ χωριστοῦ 
κατὰ μέγεθος ἀλλὰ κατὰ λόγον, σκεπτέον τίν᾽ ἔχει δια- 
, . ~ o b' ΄- 9 , > A ~ 
§ 2 φοράν, καὶ πῶς ποτε γίνεται τὸ νοεῖν. εἰ δή ἐστι TO νοεῖν 
ν δ 9 o a ? a » e ΔΙ ~ ~ 
ὥσπερ τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι, ἢ πάσχειν τι ἄν εἴη ὑπὸ TOU νοητοῦ 
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εἴδους καὶ δυνάμει τοιοῦτον ἀλλὰ μὴ τοῦτο, Kal ὁμοίως ἔχειν, 
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then, being the varying degrees of truth in sense-perception, 
there will be a difference in the movement which results from 
the exercise of each of these three perceptive faculties. Thus 
the movement in the first instance is true while the perception 
itself is present: the movements in the other two cases might be 
both in the presence and in the absence of the sensation possibly 
false: and this especially in any case in which the object of 
sensation is far distant from its organ. 

Thus, then, if there be nothing but imagination which pos- 
sesses the attributes that have been mentioned, and this be the 
faculty we have described, imagination will be a movement 
resulting from the actual operation of the faculty of sense. 
And, further, since it is the eye-sight that is the most important 
sense, imagination has received its name from ‘light,’ because 
without light it is impossible to see. And because the pictures 
of imagination continue to subsist in a way resembling the per- 
ceptions of the senses, animals act frequently in accordance with 
the pictures which imagination offers, some (as is the case with 
brute beasts) because they have no faculty of reason, others 
because their reason is at times obscured by passion, or disease, 
or sleep, as is the case with man. And here we conclude our 
account of the nature and conditions of imagination. 


CHAPTER IV. 


We must next discuss the cognitive and thinking part of 
soul, whether it be separated from our other mental faculties or 
whether it is not separated physically, but be so only by thought 
and abstraction, and inquire what is the specific character of 
thought, and how it is that at some stage or another thought 
begins to operate. 

Thinking, we may assume, is like perception, and, if so, con- 
sists in being affected by the object of thought or in something 
else of this nature. Like sense then, thought or reason must be 
not entirely passive, but receptive of the form—that is, it must 
be potentially like this form, but not actually identical with it: 
it will stand, in fact, towards its objects in the same relation as 
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ὥσπερ τὸ αἰσθητικὸν πρὸς τὰ αἰσθητά, οὕτω τὸν νοῦν πρὸς 
A o b td » > A , ~ 9 n~ ν 
τὰ νοητά. ἀνάγκη apa, ἐπεὶ πάντα νοεῖ, ἀμιγῆ εἶναι, ὧσ- 
περ φησὶν ᾿Αναξαγόρας, ἵνα κρατῇ, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἵνα γνω- 
ρίζῃ παρεμφαινόμενον γὰρ κωλύει τὸ ἀλλότριον καὶ ἀντιυ- 20 
φράττει: wore μηδ᾽ αὐτοῦ εἶναι φύσιν μηδεμίαν ἀλλ᾽ 7 
ταύτην, ὅτι δυνατόν. ὁ ἄρα καλούμενος τῆς ψυχῆς νοῦς 
(λέγω δὲ νοῦν ᾧ διανοεῖται καὶ ὑπολαμβάνει ἡἣ ψυχή) 
8.4 οὐθέν ἐστιν ἐνεργείᾳ τῶν ὄντων πρὶν νοεῖν. διὸ οὐδὲ μεμῖχθαι 
εὔλογον αὐτὸν τῷ σώματι ποιός τις γὰρ ἄν γίγνοιτο, ψυ- 15 
4 4. o 4. A » o » ν ~ 9 ~ 
xpos ἢ θερμός, ἣ κἂν ὄργανόν τι εἴη, ὥσπερ τῷ αἰσθητικῷ" 
νῦν δ᾽ οὐθέν ἐστιν. καὶ εὖ δὴ οἱ λέγοντες τὴν ψυχὴν εἶναι τό- 
gov εἰδῶν, πλὴν ὅτι οὔτε ὅλη ἀλλ᾽ ἡ νοητική, οὔτε ἐντελε- 
ὃ ςχείᾳ ἀλλὰ δυνάμει τὰ εἴδη. ὅτι δ᾽ οὐχ ὁμοία ἡ ἀπάθεια 
τοῦ αἰσθητικοῦ καὶ τοῦ νοητικοῦ, φανερὸν ἐπὶ τῶν αἰσθητηρίων 30 
. oa 9 , ea ‘ » 2 Qe φ , 
καὶ τῆς αἰσθήσεως. ἡ μὲν γὰρ αἴσθησις οὐ δύναται αἰσθάνε- 
σθαι ἐκ τοῦ σφόδρα αἰσθητοῦ, οἷον ψόφον ἐκ τῶν μεγάλων 4:9" 
ψόφων, οὐδ᾽ ἐκ τῶν ἰσχυρῶν χρωμάτων καὶ ὀσμῶν οὔτε 
ὁρᾶν οὔτε ὀσμᾶσθαι- ἀλλ᾽ ὁ νοῦς ὅταν τι νοήσῃ σφόδρα von- 
τόν, οὐχ ἧττον νοεῖ τὰ ὑποδεέστερα, ἀλλὰ καὶ μᾶλλον" τὸ 
8 6 μὲν γὰρ αἰσθητικὸν οὐκ ἄνευ σώματος, ὁ δὲ χωριστός. ὅταν : 
δ᾽ οὕτως ἕκαστα γένηται ὡς ἐπιστήμων λέγεται ὁ κατ᾽ ἐνέρ- 
γειαν (τοῦτο δὲ συμβαΐνει, ὅταν δύνηται ἐνεργεῖν Sv αὐτοῦ), 
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that in which the faculty of sense stands towards the objects of 
perception. Reason therefore, since it thinks everything must 
be free from all admixture, in order that, to use the phrase 
of Anaxagoras, it may rule the world—that is, acquire know- 
ledge: for the adjacent light of any foreign body obstructs it 
and eclipses it. Its very nature, then, is nothing but just this 
comprehensive potentiality : and the reason—that is, that func- 
tion through which the soul is ratiocinative and frames notions 
—is therefore, previously to the exercise of thought, actually 
identical with nothing which exists. 

This consideration shews how improbable it is that reason 
᾿ς should be incorporated with the bodily organism: for if so, it 
would be of some definite character, either hot or cold, or it 
would have some organ for its operation, just as is the case 
with sense. But, as matter of fact, reason has nothing of 
this character. There is truth, too, in the view of those 
who say the soul is the source of general ideas: only it is 
soul not as a whole but in its faculty of reason: and the 
forms or ideas in question exist within the mind, not as en- 
dowments which we already possess, but only as capacities to 
be developed. 

The difference, however, between the impassivity of the 
faculty of reason and of the faculty of sense is clear from a 
consideration of the organs and the processes of sense-percep- 
tion. Sense, for example, is unable to acquire perception from 
an object which is in too great excess—cannot, to take an in- 
stance, perceive sound from extremely loud noises, nor see nor 
smell anything from too violent colours and odours. Reason, on 
the contrary, when it applies itself to something extremely in- 
tellectual, does not lessen but rather increases its power of 
thinking inferior objects, the explanation being that the faculty 
of sense is not independent of the body, whereas reason is sepa- 
rated from it. And since reason becomes each of its objects in 
the sense in which he who is in actual possession of knowledge 
is described as knowing—this resulting when he can apply his 
knowledge by himself—the reason as a developed capacity is 
similar to what it was previously as a mere unformed faculty 
though not the same as what it was before it learned or 
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πρὶν μαθεῖν ἢ εὑρεῖν: καὶ αὐτὸς δὲ αὐτὸν τότε ὀύναται νο- 
8 εἶν. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἄλλο ἐστὶ τὸ μέγεθος καὶ τὸ μεγέθει εἶναι καὶ το 
ὕδωρ καὶ ὕδατι εἶναι (οὕτω δὲ καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἑτέρων πολλῶν, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐκ ἐπὶ πάντων" én’ ἐνίων γὰρ ταὐτόν ἐστι) τὸ σαρκὶ εἶναι 
καὶ σάρκα ἢ ἄλλῳ 7 ἄλλως ἔχοντι κρίνει: ἡ γὰρ σὰρξ 
οὐκ ἄνευ τῆς ὕλης, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ τὸ σιμόν, τόδε ἐν τῷδε. τῷ 
μὲν οὖν αἰσθητικῷ τὸ θερμὸν καὶ τὸ ψυχρὸν κρίνει καὶ ὧν 15 
’ « ’ ν Ψ ~ e 
λόγος τις ἡ σάρξ' ἄλλῳ δὲ ἤτοι χωριστῷ, 7} ws ἡ κεκλα- 
σμένη ἔχει πρὸς αὐτὴν ὅταν ἐκταθῃ, τὸ σαρκὶ εἶναι κρί- 
δ 8 νει. πάλιν δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῶν ἐν ἀφαιρέσει ὄντων τὸ εὐθὺ ὡς τὸ 
σιμόν" μετὰ συνεχοῦς γάρ" τὸ δὲ τί ἦν εἶναι, εἰ ἔστιν ἕτερον 
τὸ εὐθεῖ εἶναι καὶ τὸ εὐθύ, ἄλλῳ ἔστω γὰρ δυάς. ἑτέρῳ :ο 
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ἄρα 7 ἑτέρως ἔχοντι κρίνει. καὶ ὅλως dpa ὡς χωριστὰ τὰ 
§9 πράγματα τῆς ὕλης, οὕτω καὶ τὰ περὶ τὸν νοῦν. ἀπορήσειε 
δ᾽ ἂν τις, εἰ ὁ νοῦς ἁπλοῦν ἐστὶ καὶ ἀπαθὲς καὶ μηθενὶ μηθὲν 
» , . . 5 , a ’ > 4 
ἔχει κοινόν, ὥσπερ φησὶν ᾿Αναξαγόρας, πῶς νοήσει, εἶ τὸ 
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νοεῖν πάσχειν τί ἐστιν" ἧ γάρ τι κοινὸν ἀμφοῖν ὑπάρχει, τὸ 25 
8 10 μὲν ποιεῖν δοκεῖ τὸ δὲ πάσχειν. ἔτι δ᾽ εἰ νοητὸς καὶ αὐτός. 
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discovered: and it may in this final stage be said to think 
itself. 

[The difference between sense and reason may be exhibited 
also in this manner.] There is a difference between magnitude 
as a simple fact and magnitude as a real notion, just as there is 
‘between water and its essential being: as indeed a similar differ- 
ence holds good in most things, though not in all, there being 
some abstract objects in which matter and form combine to- 
gether into one. It is then either by a different faculty, or by a 
faculty differently applied, that the mind judges of the essential 
nature of flesh and simple flesh itself, because flesh does not 
exist independently of matter, but is, like snubnosedness, a - 
definite fact in concrete expression. With the faculty of sense 
it discriminates the hot and cold and those qualities of which 
flesh presents us with a certain aspect, whereas with another 
faculty, either separated from the former or standing to it in the 
same relation as the bent line to the same line when straightened, 
it judges of the essential notion of flesh. 

And this distinction holds good also of abstract conceptions. 
The actual straight line, as occupying continuous space, resembles 
the concrete materially expressed snubnose; whereas the essen- 
tial idea, if we allow a difference between the notion of straight- 
ness and the simple straight line, must be recognised by some 
other faculty. And now suppose that we define the idea of 
straightness as duality. It must be with a different or differently 
applied faculty that mind judges of this real idea: and generally 
just as the forms of sense can be separated from the matter in 
which they are embodied, so also can we draw a distinction 
between the different applications of thought. 

The question might, however, here be raised—How, if reason 
is uncompounded and unaffected by impressions, and has, as 
Anaxagoras maintains, no community with other objects— 
how is it to think objects, if thinking be a sort of receptivity; 
for it is only in so far as there is something common to two 
objects that the one is thought to produce, the other to receive 
an impression. And the further question might be raised whether 
reason itself can be an object of thought. For either reason 
must be an attribute of other things as well, in case it be held 
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to be an object of thought not through anything outside itself, 
but simply in and by itself, and supposing that the object of 
thought is always something homogeneous: or it must have 
some element compounded with it which makes it capable of 
being thought like other real things. Or may we not rather hold 
that the receptivity of reason is possible only in virtue of some 
common element? And hence it has been already said that 
reason is in a way potentially one with the ideas of reason, 
though it is actually nothing but a mere capacity before the 
exercise of thought. We must suppose, in short, that the pro- 
cess of thought is like that of writing on a writing-tablet on 
which nothing is yet actually written. 

Thus the reason can be thought just in the same way as can 
objects of thought generally. [For such objects of thought are 
either immaterial or material.| Now in the case of immaterial 
objects, the subject thinking and the object thought are one and 
the same: just as speculative science is equivalent to the objects 
and ideas of speculative knowledge (a fact, it is true, which 
leaves the question—why we do not always think, to be investi- 
gated). In the case, on the contrary, of those objects which are 
imbedded in matter, each of the ideas of reason is present, if 
only potentially and implicitly. And thus reason is not to be 
regarded as belonging to and governed by the things of sense 
(reason being a faculty independent of the matter of such ob- 
jects), but the world of thought must be regarded as belonging 
to and regulated by reason. 


CHAPTER V. 


The same differences, however, as are found in nature asa 
whole must be characteristic also of the soul. Now in nature there 
is on the one hand that which acts as material substratum to each 
class of objects, this being that which is potentially all of them: 
on the other hand, there is the element which is causal and 
creative in virtue of its producing all things, and which stands 
towards the other in the same relation as that in which art 
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stands towards the materials on which it operates. Thus reason 
is, on the one hand, of such a character as to decome all things, 
on the other hand of such a nature as to creave all things, acting 
then much in the same way as some positive quality, such as for 
instance light: for light also in a way creates actual out of 
potential colour. 

This phase of reason is separate from and uncompounded 
with material conditions, and, being in its essential character 
fully and actually realized, it is not subject to impressions from 
without: for the creative is in every case more honourable than 
the passive, just as the originating principle is superior to the 
matter which it forms. And thus, though knowledge as an ac- 
tually realized condition is identical with its object, this know- 
ledge as a potential capacity is in time prior in the individual, 
though in universal existence it is not even in time thus prior to 
actual thought. Further, this creative reason does not at one 
time think, at another time not think: [it thinks eternally :] and 
when separated from the body it remains nothing but what it 
essentially is: and thus it is alone immortal and eternal. Of 
this unceasing work of thought, however, we retain no memory, 
because this reason is unaffected by its objects; whereas the 
receptive passive intellect (which is affected) is perishable, and 
can really think nothing without the support of the creative 
intellect. 


CHAPTER VI. 


With regard then to the exercise of reason, the thinking of 
isolated single terms falls within a sphere in which there is 
no falsity: when, on the other hand, we find both falsity and 
truth, there we reach a certain combination of ideas as consti- 
tuting one conception: much in the same way as Empedocles 
said: “Thereupon many there were whose heads grew up neck- 
less entirely :” but were afterwards brought together by friend- 
ship. [ἢ ἃ corresponding fashion is it that those notions which 
are originally separate are afterwards connected, as is, for in- 
stance, the case with the two notions incommensurate and 
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diagonal. Should the notions in question be, however, related to 
the past or to the future, thought then adds on the idea of time 
to that of mere connection. Falsehood, in fact, always involves 
combination and connection: even in asserting the white to be 
not white we bring not-white into a combination. It should be 
added, at the same time, that all this process might be described, 
not as combination, but rather as disjunction or division. Any- 
how it follows that truth or falsehood is not limited to saying 
that “Cleon is white,” but includes the judgment that he was 
or will be: and the process of thus reducing our ideas into 
the unity of a single judgment is in each case the work of 
reason. 

Further light is thrown upon this unity of thought by con- 
sidering that the indivisible and continuous presents itself before 
us in two forms, either as potential or as actual. There is there- 
fore nothing to prevent us conceiving extended and thus di- 
visible space, at the time when we think it, as indivisible (because 
as it actually exists it is thus indivisible): and also doing so 
within an indivisible moment of time, because time, just as 
extended length, may be conceived of either as divided or as 
undivided. And therefore it is impossible to state what was 
thought in each of the two halves of time: because, unless it be 
divided, there is no such half existing actually, but only poten- 
tially: although, in so far as the reason thinks of the two halves 
separately, it divides the time likewise, and thinks it just as two 
lengths. If, on the other hand, the reason think its object as 
consisting of two halves, then it thinks them also in a time which 
is spread over two halves. 

With respect to what is indivisible, not quantitatively but 
specifically, this the reason thinks within an undivided space of 
time and with the undivided action of the soul [and this not as 
an essential property of the object which is indivisible!, but as 
an incidental concomitant of the mental process, and thus not in 
so far'as the mental action and the time are divisible, but rather 
in so far as they are indivisible. For in such objects also there 
is something which is indivisible, though perhaps it cannot be 
separated from its setting—something which makes the time and 
the length into one; and this also is the case with everything 
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continuous, whether it be so in time or space. But as for the 
point and everything which is thus arrived at by division, and 
yet is in this sense indivisible, its character comes to be eluci- 
dated in the same way as negation. 

A similar account holds good of other cases, How, for 
instance, do we come to know evil or black? We may say 
it is through their opposites. And thus the cognitive faculty 
must be in such cases potentially both qualities, while at 
the same time it remains at unity within itself. If, however, 
there be a causal mental force, which has no contrary op- 
posed to it, such a faculty knows itself by its own agency, and 
is realized in full activity and independently of all bodily con- 
ditions. And thus while every statement, as for instance an 
affirmation, asserts something of something else, and is in every 
case either true or false, reason is not in every case placed 
between the alternatives of truth and falsehood: the conception 
of the notion in its real nature is intrinsically true, and ts 
not merely an assertion that something belongs to something 
else. Just in fact as the seeing of the particular quality of sense 
is always true, while the judgment, whether the white colour is 
or is not a man is not always true: so similarly the conceptions 
which are entirely independent of material surroundings are as 
such always true. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Actual knowledge has thus been shewn to be identical with 
the object of knowledge. Potential knowledge is, it is true, in 
point of time earlier in the individual, although absolutely it 
is not even so in time, because it is from something actually 
existing that everything which comes into being is derived. It 
appears, however, that in sense-perception it zs a potential faculty 
of sense which the sensible object transforms into actuality: in 
fact, the faculty is not affected or altered by the object of sense 
[—rather it is realized by its object]. Hence, then, the movement 
implied in sense-perception is different from ordinary move- 
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ment: for while movement is, as we have seen before, only the 
realization of something while incomplete, realization taken 
absolutely is something different, as relating to that which has 
been completed. | 

Sense-perception, then, in itself is like mere simple assertion 
and conception: when, however, the sense perceives something as 
pleasant or painful, it, so to speak, affirms or denies it—that is, 
pursues or avoids it. Pleasure and pain, then, are due to the 
operation of the medium state involved in sense-perception upon 
that which is good or bad, as such: and pursuit and aversion are 
equivalent to this state as actual and realized. And thus the 
faculty of desire and of aversion are not different either from one 
another or from the faculty of sense: although, indeed, the mode 
in which they manifest themselves is different. So similarly to 
the understanding the images of sense-impressions are related 
just as the impressions themselves are to sense: it is only when 
the mind proceeds to assert something to be good or bad that it 
either pursues or avoids its object. 

The soul, then, never thinks of anything as good or bad 
without the help of images of sense. [But this sensuous image is 
only a condition of its exercise]: it is simply like the air which 
makes the pupil of such and such a character, while the pupil 
itself remains different from it, in the same manner as it is also 
with the hearing: and all the while the ultimate faculty and 
equalizing medium remain one, although their modes of manifes- 
tation may be several. 

This ultimate unity is, further, that by which the mind comes 
to distinguish between separate sensations, such as sweet and 
hot. This has been already explained, but we may state the 
matter also in the following manner. There is a unity which 
stands towards the different sensations much in the same manner 
as anything which serves as limit to a series: while, further, the 
ideas themselves are one by the proportion and the numerical 
relation which makes each stand towards the other in the same 
relation as that in which the outward qualities are associated 
with one another. And here, let it be granted, it makes no 
difference whether we ask how this unity judges of objects that 
do not fall within one and the same genus, or, on the other 
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ξ 6 γνωρίζει ὁρῶν κινούμενον, ὅτι πολέμιος. ὁτὲ δὲ τοῖς ἐν 
τῇ ψνχῇ φαντάσμασιν ἡ νοήμασιν ὥσπερ ὁρῶν λογίζεται 
“ a ‘ a ‘ id ΝΜ A J 
kat βουλεύεται τὰ μέλλοντα πρὸς Ta παρόντα᾽ Kat oTay 
εἴπῃ ὡς ἐκεῖ τὸ ἡδὺ ἢ λυπηρόν, ἐνταῦθα φεύγει ἡ διώκει, 
καὶ ὅλως ἐν πράξει. καὶ τὸ ἄνευ δὲ πράξεως, τὸ ἀληθὲς το 
. ‘ ~ 9 ~ 3 “ ? 9 ? “~ > “A .' [οὐ 
καὶ τὸ ψεῦδος ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ γένει ἐστί, τῷ ἀγαθῷ καὶ κακῷ. 
8 ἀλλὰ τῷ γε ἁπλῶς διαφέρει καὶ Twi. τὰ δὲ ἐν ἀφαι- 
4 , a Α a 3 δ , Φ 4 ’ 
ρέσει λεγόμενα νοεῖ ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ τὸ σιμόν, ἡ μὲν σιμόν, 
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hand, contraries, such as black and white [which do thus belong 
to one and the same conception]. [Consider, then the question, 
first of all, relatively to homogeneous objects and conceptions.] 
Whatever be the relation in which A (the objective quality 
white) stands to B (objective black); C and D [the idea of white 
and the idea of black] will stand to one another in the same 
relation as the former pair. (Hence, of course, also alternando: 
A will stand toC as Bto ἢ.) If, then, C and D attach them- 
selves to some one act of mind, they will hold themselves just 
as A and B—that is, they will be one and the same, though 
their aspect or mode of existence differs; and the sameness and 
unity which thus attaches to them will be simply like that of 
the actual concrete qualities. And the same proportion would 
result were we to make A represent the sweet and B the white. 

Thus then the reason, while employing as its materials the 
images of sense, grasps from among them general ideas; and in 
the same manner as it determines for itself within these images 
what is to be pursued and what avoided, so also outside the 
actual perception of these objects it is, when engaged merely 
with the images of sense, stirred up to action. [Thus then the 
practical reason, in dealing with the perceptions and the images 
of sense, translates them into ideas of what is good and evil] 
much in the same way as a man on perceiving a torch-light, 
which sense presents to himself simply as a fire, comes, by the 
action of the central sense, when he sees it moved, to know that 
it signifies the approach of an enemy. Similarly also, when 
dealing with mere images or notions in the mind, we calculate 
as if we had the facts before our eyes, and deliberate upon the 
future in relation to the present. And, further, when the reason 
in the speculative sphere asserts something to be pleasant or 
painful, within the practical sphere it pursues it or avoids it, and, 
in a word, steps forth into action. Independently, however, of 
action, truth and falsehood are of the same character as good 
and evil: but they differ in so far as the two former are absolute, 
the two latter relative to some person or object. 

As for so-called abstractions, the mind thinks them just as it 
might snubnosedness: for just as gv@ snubnosed the mind cannot 
conceive this abstractedly and by itself, but gua hollow can by 


— 
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9 a φ 8 » 9 9 2 4 » 
ov κεχωρισμένως, ἣ δὲ κοῖλον, εἴ Tis ἐνόει ἐνεργείᾳ, avev 
τῆς σαρκὸς ay ἐνόει ἐν F τὸ κοῖλον. οὕτω τὰ μαθηματικὰ τ5 
> ? ε ? ~ 6©@| ~a 9 ΄- 

§ 8 οὐ κεχωρισμένα ὡς κεχωρισμένα νοεῖ, ὅταν νοῇ ἐκεῖνα. ὅλως 
δὲ ὁ νοῦς ἐστιν ὁ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν τὰ πράγματα νοῶν. ἄρα 
δ᾽ ἐνδέχεται τῶν κεχωρισμένων τι νοεῖν ὄντα αὐτὸν μὴ 
κεχωρισμένον μεγέθους, ἡ οὐ, σκεπτέον ὕστερον. 

VIII. Νὺν δὲ περὶ ψυχῆς τὰ λεχθέντα συγκε ὕσαν- 20 
τες, εἴπωμεν πάλιν ὅτι ἡ ψυχὴ τὰ ὄντα πώς ἐστι πάντα. 
a ‘ 3 δ »»ν»ν a a4 e »5 4 δι 
} γὰρ αἰσθητὰ τὰ ὄντα ἢ νοητά, ἔστι δ᾽ ἡ ἐπιστήμη μὲν 

a 93 ’ ε 9 » 8 > o ἴω 4 ~ 
τὰ ἐπιστητά πως, ἡ δ᾽ αἴσθησις τὰ αἰσθητά; πῶς δὲ τοῦτο, 

ξ 2 δεῖ ζητεῖν. τέμνεται οὖν ἡ ἐπιστήμη καὶ ἡ αἴσθησις εἰς τὰ 
πράγματα, ἡ μὲν δυνάμει εἰς τὰ δυνάμει, ἡ δ᾽ ἐντελε- -: 
χείᾳ εἰς τὰ ἐντελεχείᾳ. τῆς δὲ ψυχῆς τὸ αἰσθητικὸν καὶ 

a 3 νι ’ a sf 3 νὴ a 3 νὴ a 
τὸ ἐπιστημονικὸν δυνάμει ταῦτά ἐστι, TO μὲν ἐπιστητὸν TO 
4, 9 Ud 3 , > a > Ss a A > > Ss 
δὲ αἰσθητόν. ἀνάγκη δ᾽ ἢ αὐτὰ ἣ τὰ εἴδη εἶναι. αὐτὰ 
μὲν γὰρ δὴ ov’ οὐ γὰρ ὁ λίθος ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ, ἀλλὰ τὸ 

. σ᾿ ey . 2° ε , > . ‘ \ ε ‘ 
εἶδος" ὥστε ἡ ψυχὴ ὥσπερ ἡ χείρ ἐστιν Kal γὰρ ἢ χεὶρ 43>" 
» ’ 9 ᾽ , .« ε a 4 06. A x ε » 
ὄργανόν ἐστιν ὀργάνων, καὶ ὁ vous εἶδος εἰδῶν καὶ ἡ αἵ- 

§3 σθησις εἶδος αἰσθητῶν. ἐπεὶ δὲ οὐδὲ πρᾶγμα οὐθέν ἐστι 

a A} ld ε ~ Ἁ 3 Ἁ id > 
παρὰ τὰ μεγέθη, ws δοκεῖ, τὰ αἰσθητὰ κεχωρισμῶον, ἐν 
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τοῖς εἴδεσι τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς Ta νοητά ἐστι, τά TE ἐν ἀφαι- : 
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an effort of thought conceive it without the flesh in which the 
hollowness inheres; so in like manner the mind, in thinking of 
mathematical forms, conceives them, though not really separated 
from objects, as if they were so separated. And in general, in 
fact, reason is the faculty which thinks things in their reality 
and truth. But as to whether the reason can think anything 
that is abstract unless it be itself abstract and independent of 
magnitude—that is a question which must be discussed at a 
later stage. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


We will now sum up the conclusions we have made about 
the soul. The soul, we have seen, is in a way all existing 
things. For the objects of existence are either objects of sense 
or objects of thought: and while science is in a way identical 
with the objects of thought, sense again is one with the objects 
of sense. How this comes about is a point we must investi- 
gate. 

Scientific thought and sense-perception thus spread themselves 
over objects, potential sense and science relating to things poten- 
tial, actual to things actual. Now the sensitive and the scien- 
tific faculty in the soul are potentially these objects—that is to 
say, the objects of scientific thought on the one hand, the objects 
of sense on the other. It must be then either the things them- 
selves or their forms with which they are identical. The things 
themselves, however, they are not: it is not the stone, but simply 
the form of the stone, that is in the soul. The soul, therefore, 
is like the hand: for just as the hand is the instrument through 
which we grasp other instruments, so also reason is the form 
through which we apprehend other forms, while sense-perception 
is the form of the objects of sense. 

[The forms of reason are not however something different 
from the things of sense.] As there is, according to the common 
‘opinion, no object outside the magnitudes of sense, it follows 
that the ideas of reason are contained in the forms of sense, both 
the so-called abstract conceptions and the various qualities and 
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ρέσει λεγόμενα, καὶ ὅσα τῶν αἰσθητῶν ἕξεις καὶ πάθη. 
καὶ διὰ τοῦτο οὔτε μὴ αἰσθανόμενος μηθὲν οὐθὲν ay μάθοι 
οὐδὲ ξυνίοι ὅταν τε θεωρῇ, ἀνάγκη ἅμα φάντασμά τι 
θεωρεῖν τὰ γὰρ φαντάσματα ὥσπερ αἰσθήματά ἐστι, 
πλὴν ἄνευ ὕλης. ἔστι δ᾽ ἡ φαντασία ἕτερον φάσεως καὶ το 
ἀποφάσεως" συμπλοκὴ γὰρ νοημάτων ἐστὶ τὸ ἀληθὲς ἡ 
ψεῦδος. τὰ δὲ πρῶτα νοήματα tin διοίσει τοῦ μὴ φαν- 
τάσματα εἶναι; ἢ οὐδὲ τἄλλα φαντάσματα, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἄνευ 
φαντασμάτων. 


IX. ᾿Ἐπεὶ δὲ ἡ ψυχὴ κατὰ δύο ὥρισται δυνάμεις ἡἣ τῶν 15 
ὕ κι - ἌἊ @ ’ » > AN . 9 , 
ζῴων, τῷ τε κριτικῷ, ὃ διανοίας ἔργον ἐστὶ καὶ αἰσθήσεως, 
,ιμἾν a a ᾿ 4 , , 4 4 9 , 
καὶ ἔτι τῷ κινεῖν τὴν κατὰ τόπον κίνησιν, περὶ μὲν αἰσθή- 
᾿ “ “~ o ~ a a ζω. ray 
σεως Kat vou διωρίσθω τοσαῦτα, περὶ δὲ τοῦ κινοῦντος, 
o - , 9 ~ Ι ΄- ld ld ν o 
τί ποτέ ἐστι τῆς ψυχῆς, σκεπτέον, πότερον ἕν τι μόριον 
ἴω ‘ a “a a ἰοὺ 
αὐτῆς χωριστὸν ὃν ἣ μεγέθει 7 λόγῳ, ἢ πᾶσα ἡ ψυχή, » 
κἂν εἰ μόριόν τι, πότερον ἴδιόν τι παρὰ τὰ εἰωθότα λέγε- 
a ‘ 9 id a ’ ν » 8 3 4 
β2 σθαι καὶ τὰ εἰρημένα, ἣ τούτων ἕν TL ἔχει δὲ ἀπορίαν 
εὐθὺς πῶς τε δεῖ μόρια λέγειν τῆς ψυχῆς καὶ πόσα. 
’ , » , N ? , d 
τρόπον yap τινα ἄπειρα φαίνεται, καὶ ov μόνον a τινες 
“ 
λέγουσι διορίζοντες, λογιστικὸν Kat θυμικὸν καὶ ἐπιθυμητι- τ: 
, e ᾿ ‘ , » \ . . \ ‘ ‘ 
κόν, οἱ δὲ τὸ λόγον ἔχον καὶ TO ἀλογον᾽ κατὰ yap Tas 
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attributes that determine sensible phenomena. And further, 
without the aid of sense-perception we never come to learn or 
understand anything: and whenever we consider something in 
the mind, we must at the same time contemplate some picture 
of the imagination: for the pictures of the imagination corre- 
spond to the impressions of the senses, except that the former 
are without material embodiment. 

At the same time imagination is something different from 
affirmation and negation, for it is only by a combination of 
ideas that we attain to truth and falsehood. But, it may be 
asked, in what respect will our primary ideas differ from mere 
images of sense? And to this, perhaps, we may reply that they 
are, as little as other ideas which we frame, mere images of 
sense, although never framed without the help of such repre- 
sentative images. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The soul of animals is, as we have seen before, characterized 
by two capacities—on the one hand, the cognitive discriminative 
faculty as shared by understanding and by sense, on the other 
hand, the faculty of local movement. The nature of sense 
and intellect has been so far settled: we must now investigate 
the motive faculty of the soul, and ask whether it is some 
distinct part of it, separable either actually or by abstraction, 
or whether, on the contrary, it be the soul taken as a whole: 
and further, if it be some one part of the soul, whether it be 
some special part different from these usually recognised and 
enumerated, or whether, on the contrary, it is some one of these 
which have been stated. 

An immediate question which arises is—in what sense are we 
to speak of parts of the soul, and how many are there of them. 
From one point of view such parts appear innumerable, and not 
confined merely to the “rational,” “spirited,” and “appetitive” 
parts which some distinguish, or the rational and irrational 
which others enumerate. The characteristics, on the ground of 
which they distinguish these, shew also other parts further dis- 
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διαφορὰς δι ds ταῦτα χωρίζουσι, καὶ ἄλλα φανεῖται 
μόρια μείζω διάστασιν ἔχοντα τούτων, περὶ ὧν καὶ νῦν 
εἴρηται, τό τε θρεπτικόν, O καὶ τοῖς φυτοῖς ὑπάρχει Kal 
πᾶσι τοῖς ζῴοις, καὶ τὸ αἰσθητικόν, ὃ οὔτε ὡς ἄλογον οὔτε 3 


8.3 ὡς λόγον ἔχον θείη ἄν τις ῥᾳδίως. ἔτι δὲ τὸ φανταστικόν, 


a δὰ 4 4. , ν , δὲ ’ 2" a @ b 
ὃ τῷ μὲν εἶναι πάντων ετερον, τίνι O€ τούτων ταῦτον 7 ETE- 432 
» 4 9 ἢ » ’ , ᾽) 
ρον, ἔχει πολλὴν ἀπορίαν, εἴ τις θήσει κεχωρισμένα μό- 
ἴω ἴω ' ‘ o A’ ? ? a “ ld 
pia τῆς ψυχῆς. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις TO ὀρεκτικόν, ὃ καὶ λόγῳ 
καὶ δυνάμει ἕτερον ἂν δόξειεν εἶναι πάντων. καὶ ἄτοπον δὴ 
ζω ~ » ~ ~ ‘ ε φ Φ 
τοῦτο διασπάν᾽ ἔν τε τῷ λογιστικῷ γὰρ ἡ βούλησις γίνεται, 


am 
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καὶ ἐν τῳ ἀλόγῳ ἢ ἐπιθυμία καὶ o δυμος᾽ εἰ ὁέ τρία ἢ 
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§ 4 ψυχή, ἐν ἑκάστῳ ἔσται ὄρεξις. καὶ δὴ καὶ περὶ ov νῦν ὁ 


‘ ~ ) ‘ ~ 
λόγος ἐνέστηκε, τί TO κινοῦν κατὰ τόπον TO ζῴόν ἐστιν; THY 
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μὲν yap Kar αὔξησιν καὶ φθίσιν κίνησιν, ἅπασιν ὑπάρχου- 


5) a e a - 
σαν, τὸ πᾶσιν vrapyoy δόξειεν ἂν κινεῖν TO γεννητικὸν καὶ 10 
θρεπτικόν. περὶ δὲ ἀναπνοῆς καὶ ἐκπνοῆς καὶ ὕπνου καὶ 


ἐγρηγόρσεως ὕστερον ἐπισκεπτέον" ἔχει γὰρ καὶ ταῦτα πολ- 


Q 9 ? ᾿ Ν Ἁ σι 4 , ’ , 
δ 5 λὴν ἀπορίαν. αλλα περι τῆς κατα τόπον κινήσεως, τί τὸ 
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κινοῦν τὸ ζῷον τὴν πορεντικὴν κίνησιν, σκεπτέον. ὅτι μὲν οὖν 

9 ε - , ~ . ° 2 Y 9 ’ ε rd 
οὐχ ἡ θρεπτικὴ δύναμις, δῆλον" ἀεί τε yap ἕνεκά τον ἡ κίνη- '5 
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σις αὕτη, Kal ἡ μετὰ φαντασίας 7 ὀρέξεώς ἐστιν᾽ οὐθὲν yap 

Ὁ» , * ~ aa > > , » a a 
μὴ ὀρεγόμενον ἡ φεῦγον κινεῖται ἀλλ᾽ ἡ Bia. ἔτι κἀν τὰ 
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φυτὰ κινητικὰ ἣν, Kav εἶχέ τι μόριον ὀργανικὸν πρὸς THY 


ξ6 κίνησιν ταύτην. ὁμοίως δὲ οὐδὲ τὸ αἰσθητικόν: πολλὰ γάρ 
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ἐστι Tay ζῴων a αἴσθησιν μὲν ἔχει, μόνιμα δ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ axt- 29 
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wNTa Ola τέλους. εἰ οὖν ἡ φύσις μήτε ποιεῖ μάτην μηθὲν 
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μήτε ἀπολείπει τι τῶν ἀναγκαίων, πλὴν ἐν τοῖς πηρώμασι 
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tant from each other than these are—the parts in question being 
just those which we have before described—the vegetative, which 
is an attribute at once of plants and every animal—the sentient, 
which cannot be easily classed either as rational or irrational— 
and, further, the imaginative faculty, which is different in its 
action and aspect from all, while with which of them is it 
either the same or different is a question full of perplexities, — 
if we assume so many distinct parts of soul. Besides these, 
there is the conative or desiring faculty, which would seem to 
be different from all, both in its conception and in its capacity 
for action. Now, it is absurd to parcel this out in the manner 
indicated. The settled wish [which is one of its aspects] consti- 
tutes itself within the rational part of soul, while the appetite 
and passion, which are its other factors, lie within the sphere of 
the irrational. And thus, if there be three parts of the soul, 
desire will have to be present in each of them. 

To return, then, to our original question—What is the part 
that communicates local movement to the animal? As for the 
movements of growth and decay, they would seem, as they are 
the attributes of all animals, to be caused by those powers of 
production and nutrition which characterize all animal life: and 
with regard to respiration and exspiration, as also sleep and 
waking, we must investigate their nature on another occasion, 
as they are marked by many difficulties. Our present task is to 
investigate the nature of local movement, and see what it is that 
moves the animal in the way of progressive movement. Evi- 
dently it is not the mere vegetative capacity which does so. 
Local movement is always directed to some end, and is accom- 
panied either by a representative image or by a desire, since 
nothing—unless indeed its movement be the result of force— 
moves without seeking either to gain or to escape something. 
And further, plants would be capable of local movement and 
would possess some part instrumental for this movement. 

As little is it the faculty of sense which causes local move- 
ment. There are many animals which possess sense powers and 
yet continue throughout fixed and unmoved. But nature makes 
nothing without a purpose, nor leaves anything, mutilated and 
imperfect forms excepted, without that which it requires. Now 
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Kat ἐν Tos atekéow τὰ δὲ τοιαῦτα τῶν ζῴων τέλεια καὶ 

2 ’ La ἴω ψ » a \ 38 a 
οὐ πηρώματά ἐστιν' σημεῖον δ᾽ ὅτι ἔστι γεννητικὰ καὶ ἀκμὴν 
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ἔχει καὶ φθίσιν" ὥστ᾽ εἶχεν ἂν καὶ τὰ ὀργανικὰ μέρη τῆς 25 

§ πορείας. ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ τὸ λογιστικὸν καὶ ὁ καλούμενος νοῦς 
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ἐστὶν ὁ κινῶν᾽ ὁ μὲν yap θεωρητικὸς οὐθὲν νοεῖ πρακτόν, οὐδὲ 
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λέγει περὶ φευκτοῦ καὶ διωκτοῦ οὐθέν, ἡ δὲ κίνησις ἢ pevyor- 
τός τι ἡ διώκοντός τί ἐστιν. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὅταν θεωρῇ τι τοιοῦτον, 
ἤδη κελεύει φεύγειν 7 διώκειν, οἷον πολλάκις διανοεῖται 30 
φοβερόν τι ἣ ἡδύ, οὐ κελεύει δὲ φοβεῖσθαι, ἡἣ δὲ καρδία 
§ 8 κινεῖται, ἂν δ᾽ ἡδύ, ἕτερόν τι μόριον. ἔτι καὶ ἐπιτάττοντος 433° 
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τοῦ vou καὶ λεγούσης τῆς Stavoias φεύγειν τι ἢ διώκειν οὐ 
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καὶ ὅλως δὲ ὁρῶμεν ὅτι ὁ ἔχων τὴν ἰατρικὴν οὐκ ἰᾶται, ὡς 
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κινήσεως" οἱ γὰρ ἐγκρατεῖς ὀρεγόμενοι καὶ ἐπιθυμοῦντες οὐ 
πράττουσιν ὧν ἔχουσι τὴν ὄρεξιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀκολουθοῦσι τῷ νῷ. 

X. Φαίνεται δέ γε δύο ταῦτα κινοῦντα, ἢ ὄρεξις ἡ νοῦς, 
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τὴν ἐπιστήμην ἀκολουθοῦσι ταῖς φαντασίαις, καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἀλ- 
λοις ζῴοις οὐ νόησις οὐδὲ λογισμός ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ φαντασία. 
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the animals in question are perfect, and not mutilated-they pos- 
sess generative powers, and exhibit both development and decay. 
And therefore [—if.sense alone were a sufficient reason for the 
exercise of local movement—] such animals would possess all the 
parts instrumental for movement. 

Neither, further, is the ratiocinative part, nor the so-called 
reason, that which produces movement. The speculative reason 
thinks nothing which relates to action, nor does it assert any- 
thing with regard to the object of pursuit and aversion: whereas 
movement is invariably connected with one either pursuing or 
avoiding something. Nor indeed, even when the reason reflects 
on something of this character, does it even then advise the 
individual either to pursuit or to aversion. Frequently, for 
example, the reason thinks of something terrible or pleasant, but 
it does not thereby produce fear: the only result is that the 
heart, in case the object be terrible, or some other part, in case 
it be pleasant, is excited. Furthermore, even when reason 
gives a command, and understanding bids us either avoid or 
pursue something, the individual is not moved accordingly, but 
follows the direction of appetite, as may be seen in the inconti- 
nent. So also, in general, we see that the man who understands 
the art of healing does not on that account therefore heal, a fact 
which shews that it requires something besides knowledge to 
produce the results of knowledge: and that scientific knowledge 
is itself unable to effect this end. 

Lastly, desire is not fitted to produce this movement: the 
continent, though subject to desire and appetite, do not do these 
things for which they possess a desire, but follow, on the con- 
trary, the lead of reason. 


CHAPTER X. 


There are, however, at least two faculties which are mani- 
festly motive—viz., desire or reason, if we regard imagination 
as a form of reason. Frequently, in fact, it is the pictures 
of imagination as against knowledge that people follow, and 
among animals other than man it is not thought nor ratioci- 
nation, but simply this power of representing images of sense, 
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ἄμφω ἄρα ταῦτα κινητικὰ κατὰ τόπον, νοῦς καὶ ὄρεξις. 
§2 vous δὲ ὁ ἕνεκά του λογιζόμενος καὶ ὁ πρακτικός" διαφέρει 
4 σι a a μεν Ψ Φ ~ e 
δὲ τοῦ θεωρητικοῦ τῷ τέλει. καὶ ἡ ὄρεξις ἕνεκά του πᾶσα: οὗ 15 
‘ εν ν 3 4 ” ἴον “ a » 
yap ἡ ὄρεξις, αὕτη ἀρχὴ τοῦ πρακτικοῦ vou: τὸ δ᾽ ἔσχατον 
ἀρχὴ τῆς πράξεως. ὦστε εὐλόγως ταῦτα δύο φαίνεται τὰ 
΄ι » a [4 o a 9 “ A 
κινοῦντα, ὄρεξις καὶ διάνοια πρακτική" TO ὀρεκτικὸν γὰρ κι- 
΄ὰ Q AS “Ὁ ε φ ΄ὰ nd > ‘ b Find > “ a 
νεῖ, Kat διὰ τοῦτο ἡ διάνοια κινεῖ, ὅτι ἀρχὴ αὐτῆς ἐστὶ τὸ 
ὃ 3 ὁρεκτόν. καὶ ἡ φαντασία δὲ ὅταν κινῇ, οὐ κινεῖ ἄνευ ὀρέ- το 
ξεως. ἕν δή τι τὸ κινοῦν, τὸ ὁρεκτόν. εἰ γὰρ δύο, νοῦς καὶ 
» > #0 A a » > 0 “ a ¢ a 
ὄρεξις, ἐκίνουν, κατὰ κοινὸν ay τι ἐκίνουν εἶδος. νῦν δὲ ὁ μὲν 
νοῦς οὐ φαίνεται κινῶν ἄνευ ὀρέξεως" ἡ γὰρ βούλησις ὄρεξις" 
ψ 8 Ἁ Ν ‘ ἰοὺ , bh} 
ὅταν δὲ κατὰ τὸν λογισμὸν κινῆται, καὶ κατὰ βούλησιν κι- 
νεῖται. ἡ δ᾽ ὄρεξις κινεῖ παρὰ τὸν λογισμόν: ἡ γὰρ ἐπιθυ- 23 
§ 4 μία δρεξίς τις ἐστίν. νοῦς μὲν οὖν πᾶς ὀρθός, ὄρεξις δὲ καὶ 
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φαντασία καὶ ὀρθὴ Kai οὐκ ὀρθή. διὸ ἀεὶ κινεῖ μὲν τὸ ὀρε- 
κτόν, ἀλλὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν 7 τὸ ἀγαθὸν ἡ τὸ φαινόμενον ἀγα- 
Oov" οὐ πᾶν δέ, ἀλλὰ τὸ πρακτὸν ἀγαθόν πρακτὸν δ᾽ ἐστὶ 
\ 9 , νν » ν , Φ ε vd om 
§ 570 ἐνδεχόμενον καὶ ἄλλως ἔχειν. ὅτι μὲν οὖν ἡ τοιαύτη δύ- S' 
ναμις κινεῖ τῆς ψυχῆς ἡ καλουμένη ὄρεξις, φανερόν. τοῖς δὲ 
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διαιροῦσι τὰ μέρη τῆς ψυχῆς, ἐὰν κατὰ τὰς δυνάμεις -4 
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which guides them. Both then reason and desire are fitted to 
produce and lead to local movement. The reason which is here 
intended is that which calculates for some purpose—that is, it is 
the practical reason, distinguished from the speculative by its 
end. As for desire, z¢ is always directed to some object: in 
fact, it is the object at which desire aims that forms the starting- 
point of the practical reason, although it is some particular detail 
which forms the beginning of the action. 

It is then on good grounds that people have viewed as 
springs of action these two faculties of desire and practical 
intellect: for the faculty of desire has itself a motive force, and 
the intellect excites to action just in so far as the object 
of desire supplies it with a starting-point: just as, similarly, 
imagination when it moves to action does not do so indepen- 
dently of desire. 

The spring of action thus resolves itself into one single thing, 
viz. the object of desire. For if there were two faculties acting as 
springs to action—reason on the one hand, desire on the other— 
they would have to move in virtue of some common character 
they shared. Now reason, it is found, does not act as a spring 
of action independently of desire: for settled wish is a form of 
desire, and when a man is led to act according to his reasonable 
conviction he is moved also in a manner corresponding to his 
wish. Desire, however, excites to action contrarily to reason, 
appetite, which so acts, being one of the forms of desire. And 
thus, then, it would seem, reason is always true and right, 
whereas desire and imagination may be both right and not 
right. 

It is then always the object of desire that moves to action : 
and this is either the good or the apparent good—not good, how- 
ever, as a whole, but simply that form of it which relates to 
action—that is, which is contingent and admits of being other 
than it is. 

Evidently, therefore, it is such a faculty of the soul, the so- 
called principle of desire, which moves to action. Those, then, 
that divide the soul into different parts must, if a difference of 
powers be the basis of their separation, recognise a great variety 


of such parts—the nutrient, sentient, rational, deliberative, and, 
12—2 
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further, the conative or desiring—all these being separated by 
wider differences from one another than are the principle of appe- 
tite and that of spirited indignation. 

The very opposition of desires itself attests the oneness of 
the motive faculty. Such opposition happens when the reason 
and the appetite come together into conflict and displays itself 
in beings with a sense of time. With such beings, reason, from 
its perception of the future, enjoins resistance on the mind, while 
appetite is influenced by a present which is vanishing: for that 
which is momentarily pleasant appears both absolutely pleasant 
and absolutely good, because the future is unseen. Now, such a 
conflict of desires requires that the motive agent, the principle of 
desire, as such, should be specifically but one: and the most 
primary of all is the object of desire, for this, without being 
itself moved, creates movement by being made an object of 
thought or presented before us by imagination. Numerically, 
however, the motive agents may be several. Now, there are 
three elements in motion, one being the object which produces 
movement, the second that by which it moves, and the third 
the object which is moved. Now, of these three, the object 
which produces movement is two-fold, being on the one hand 
itself unmoved, and on the other hand not only moving but also 
moved. That then which while it produces movement remains 
itself unmoved is the good as applied to action: the element 
which at once sets and is set in movement is the faculty of 
desire (for the subject desiring is moved, in so far as it desires, 
and desire itself is a form of movement so far as it manifests 
itself in action): the object which is moved is the living being. 

As for the organ through which desire produces movement, 
that is necessarily of corporeal nature: and must therefore be 
investigated among the functions common to the body and the 
soul. If we may, however, speak for the present summarily on 
the subject, that which moves instrumentally must be such that 
in it beginning and end coincide, as is the case, for instance, with 
the pivot of a joint: for there both convex and concave meet 
together, the one acting as end, the other as beginning. Hence, 
while the one part is at rest, the other is in movement —that is, 
the two, while different in their purpose or idea, are in real mag- 
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ταύτης μὲν οὖν καὶ τὰ ἄλλα ζῷα μετέχει. 30 
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itude inseparable: for all movement is the result of impulse or 
ttraction, and there must be therefore always something which . 
emains fixed, like the centre of a circle, as the source from 
rhich movement may begin. 

Generally then it is, as has been said, in so far as the animal is 
ndowed with the faculty of desire that it is capable of moving 
‘self. But no animal can be provided with the faculty of desire 
nless it have imaginative power. Now, all such power is con- 
ected either with the reason or the senses: and in it other 
nimals besides men participate. 


CHAPTER XI. 


[Desire then, thus depending on the power of representing 
nages of sense], it falls to us to ask, besides, what is the motive 
orce in those imperfect animals which possess no sense but 
hat of touch, and see whether it is or is not possible for imagi- 
ation and appetite to belong to them. Pleasure and pain they 
o indeed evidently feel: and if these belong to them, then 
ppetite, it follows, must be there as well. But it is difficult 
0 see how they can have imagination. Perhaps, however, we 
1ay say that just as their movements are vague and indetermi- 
ate, so also they possess the powers in question, although 
1erely in a vague and imperfect manner. 

The simple power of representing images of sense exists, as 
re have already said, in other animals as well as man. The 
ower, on the contrary, of representing images for deliberation is 
onfined to animals that reason. For the question whether this 
r that is to be done is work that calls for reason and reflection : 
nd since it is the stronger and the more preferable which desire 
ursues, it must always measure by one standard, and so it is 
nabled to form one conception out of several images which 
epresent sensations. Hence the reason why animals, while 
vossessing the faculty of representing images of sense, are not 
hought to have opinion. They do not possess the kind of 
esire which forms itself as the conclusion of syllogism, while at 
he same time such deliberate desire always involves the posses- 
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$3 νην διὸ τὸ βουλευτικὸν οὐκ ἔχει ἡ ὄρεξις. νικᾷ δ᾽ ἐνίοτε καὶ 
κινεῖ τὴν βούλησιν" ὁτὲ δ᾽ ἐκείνη ταύτην, ὥσπερ σφαῖρα, ἡ 
ὄρεξις τὴν ὄρεξιν, ὅταν ἀκρασία γένηται. φύσει δὲ ἀεὶ ἡ 
ἄνω ἀρχικωτέρα καὶ κινεῖ. ὥστε τρεῖς φορὰς ἤδη κινεῖσθαι. 15 

§470 δ᾽ ἐπιστημονικὸν οὐ κινεῖται, ἀλλὰ μένει. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἡ μὲν 
καθόλον ὑπόληψις καὶ λόγος, ἡ δὲ τοῦ καθ᾽ ἕκαστα (ἡ μὲν 
γὰρ λέγει ὅτι δεῖ τὸν τοιοῦτον τὸ τοιόνδε πράττειν, ἡ δὲ ὅτι 
τόδε τὸ νῦν τοιόνδε, κἀγὼ δὲ τοιόσδε) ἤδη αὕτη κινεῖ ἡ 
δόξα, οὐχ ἡ καθόλου. ἡ ἄμφω, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ μὲν ἠρεμοῦσα μᾶλ- 20 
λον, ἡ δ᾽ ov. 

XII. Τὴν μὲν οὖν θρεπτικὴν ψυχὴν ἀνάγκη πᾶν ἔχειν ὅτι 
περ ἄν ζῇ καὶ ψυχὴν ἔχει ἀπὸ γενέσεως μέχρι φθορᾶς: 
ἀνάγκη γὰρ τὸ γενόμενον αὔξησιν ἔχειν καὶ ἀκμὴν καὶ 
φθίσιν, ταῦτα δ᾽ ἄνευ τροφῆς ἀδύνατον: ἀνάγκη apa ἐνεῖναι 35 
τὴν θρεπτικὴν δύναμιν ἐν πᾶσι τοῖς φυομένοις καὶ φθίνουσιν. 

ξ 2 αἴσθησιν δ᾽ οὐκ ἀναγκαῖον ἐν ἅπασι τοῖς ζώσιν: οὔτε γὰρ 
ὅσων τὸ σῶμα ἁπλοῦν, ἐνδέχεται adny ἔχειν, (οὔτε ἄνευ 
ταύτης οἷόν τε οὐθὲν εἶναι ζῷον" οὔτε ὅσα μὴ δεκτικὰ τῶν 
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sion of opinion : and thus their desire is destitute of any faculty 
of deliberation. In the case of nian, however, sometimes the 
images of sense overcome and move the rational volition: some- 
times, as in incontinence, two things in turn overcome and stir 
up one another, desire thus following on desire much as a ball 
that players toss about: but the normal and natural course is 
always that in which the superior force of reason is the more 

supreme, and stimulates to action. Thus, then, altogether there 
are three courses of movement possible among the springs of 
action: although, it should be added, the cognitive faculty is not 
moved, but continues permanent. Since, however, this cognitive 
faculty presents itself, on the one hand, as a conception and 
judgment about the universal, on the other hand as a conception 
of the particular—the one asserting that all men of such and 
such character should do such and such actions, the other explain- 
ing that this particular action is of this nature, and that I am an 
individual of the kind described—it is this latter form of opinion, 
rather than the universal, that stimulates to action, or it is both 
of them together, the one, however, more as in repose, the other 
in activity. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Everything that is animate and living must, from its birth to 
the time of its decay, possess the soul which we describe as 
nutritive: because whatever has been born must exhibit the 
phenomena of growth, maturity, and dissolution, and this it 
cannot do apart from food and nourishment. Thus, then, the 
nutrient capacity must be inherent in all objects that are 
marked by growth and by decay. 

Sensation, on the other hand, need not be present in all 
things that live: for neither can those objects whose body is 
altogether simple and uncompounded possess the sense of touch 
(although without this sense it is impossible to have anzma/ life), 
nor again can those objects which are unable to receive the 
form without the matter be endowed with the capacity of sense. 
The animal, however, rightly so-called, must possess the powers 
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εἰ μηθὲν μάτην ποιεῖ ἡ φύσις. ἕνεκά του γὰρ πάντα ὑπάρ- 
χει τὰ φύσει, ἡ συμπτώματα ἔσται τῶν ἕνεκά του. εἰ οὖν 
πᾶν σώμα πορευτικὸν μὴ ἔχον αἴσθησιν, φθείροιτο ἂν καὶ 
εἰς τέλος οὐκ ἂν ἔλθοι, 0 ἐστι φύσεως ἔργον" πῶς γὰρ θρέ. 434 
ψεται ; τοῖς μὲν γὰρ μονίμοις ὑπάρχει τοῦτο ὅθεν πεφύκασιν. 

§ 4 οὐχ οἷόν τε δὲ σῶμα ἔχειν μὲν ψυχὴν καὶ νοῦν κριτικόν, ai- 
σθησιν δὲ μὴ ἔχειν, μὴ μόνιμον ov, γεννητὸν δέ. ἀλλὰ μὴν 
οὐδὲ ἀγέννητον" διὰ τί γὰρ οὐχ ἕξει; ἦ γὰρ τῇ ψυχῇ βέλτιον s 
ἡ τῷ σώματι. νῦν δ᾽ οὐδέτερον" ἡ μὲν γὰρ οὐ μᾶλλον νοήσει, 
τὸ δ᾽ οὐθὲν ἔσται μᾶλλον δι᾿ ἐκεῖνο. οὐθὲν ἄρα ἔχει ψυχὴν 

ὃς σῶμα μὴ μόνιμον ἄνευ αἰσθήσεως. ἀλλὰ μὴν εἴγε αἴσθη- 
σιν ἔχει, ἀνάγκη τὸ σώμα εἶναι ἢ ἁπλοῦν ἢ μικτόν. οὐχ 
οἷόν τε δὲ ἁπλοῦν. ἀφὴν γὰρ οὐχ ἕξει, ἔστι δὲ ἀνάγκη 10 

§ 6 ταύτην ἔχειν. τοῦτο δὲ ἐκ τῶνδε δῆλον. ἐπεὶ γὰρ τὸ ζῷον 
σῶμα ἔμψυχόν ἐστι, σῶμα δὲ ἅπαν ἁπτόν, ἁπτὸν δὲ τὸ 
αἰσθητὸν ἀφῇ, ἀνάγκη καὶ τὸ τοῦ ζῴον σῶμα ἀπτικὸν 


εἶναι, εἰ μέλλει σώζεσθαι τὸ ζῷον. αἱ γὰρ ἄλλαι ai- 
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σθήσεις δι’ ἑτέρων αἰσθάνονται, οἷον ὄσφρησις ὄψις ἀκοή: 
ε , ΄ : ιν ν 9 , Q Ἢ 
ἁπτόμενον δέ, εἰ μὴ ἕξει αἴσθησιν, οὐ δυνήσεται τὰ μὲν 
φεύγειν τὰ δὲ λαβεῖν εἰ δὲ τοῦτο, ἀδύνατον ἔσται σώζε- 
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of sense-perception, if, as we hold, nature produces nothing 
without a purpose, all natural objects existing for some end, or 
being the concomitants of objects which exist for some end. 
Now, if a body were supplied with faculties of movement, but 
did not have the power of sense-perception, it would be de- 
stroyed, and would not attain its end, which it is nature’s work to 
realize. For how, we may ask, will such an organism provide 
food for itself? It is only those which are stationary that have 
their food supplied them from their place of origin. Nor, 
indeed, is it possible that a body should have soul and dis- 
criminating reason and not possess sensation, if it be capable of 
motion and produced by generation. Nor indeed, for that 
matter, will it make any difference if it be actually unbegotten. 
For, for what end would such a body be without the faculty of 
sense? It could only be because its absence would be better for 
it either as regards its soul or as regards its body. But, as 
matter of fact, the absence of sense could not possibly contribute 
- to either. The soul will not understand the world better because 
it is deprived of sense: and the body will not be any more a 
body because it is without the sensitive capacities. 

No body, therefore, not being stationary, possesses soul, with- 
out at the same time adding on the faculties of sense. If, how- 
ever, it possess the faculty of sense, its body must be either 
simple or compound. It cannot, however, be simple: because 
in that case it would not have the sense of touch: and this it 
must necessarily possess. This, in fact, is evident from the 
following considerations. Since the animal is a body possessed 
of soul, and every body is tangible: it follows, since the tangible 
is perceived by touch, that the body of the living animal must 
be also endowed with the sense of touch, if the animal is to be 
able to maintain itself. For the other senses, such as smell, 
sight, and hearing, perceive their objects through the medium of 
other substances: but if an animal, when it came in contact 
with different substances, were not to have the sense of touch, it 
would not be able to avoid some and take others: and under 
these circumstances it would be impossible for it to preserve 
itself. Hence taste is, as it were, a sort of touch: for it is 
applied to nutriment: and nutriment is a body that can be 
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TO τοῦ ἁπτοῦ καὶ θρεπτικοῦ αἴσθησιν εἶναι. αὗται μὲν οὖν 
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κίνησις, καὶ δὴ τὸ μὲν πρῶτον κινοῦν ὠθεῖ οὐκ ὠθούμενον, τὸ 
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δ᾽ ἔσχατον μόνον ὠθεῖται οὐκ ὦσαν, τὸ δὲ μέσον ἄμφω, 
πολλὰ δὲ μέσα, οὕτως ἐπ᾽ ἀλλοιώσεως, πλὴν ὅτι μένοντα 433? 
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ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ τόπῳ αλλοιοῖ, οἷον εἰ εἰς κηρὸν βάψειέ τις, 
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ὕδωρ μέχρι πόρρω. ὁ anp ἐπι πλειστον κινεῖται καὶ 
A δ ’ 9\ » \ Φ Φ ‘ N . 38 
ποιεῖ Kal πάσχει, ἐὰν μένῃ καὶ εἷς ἢ. διὸ καὶ wept ava-: 
κλάσεως βέλτιον ἡ τὴν ὄψιν ἐξιοῦσαν ἀνακλᾶσθαι, τὸν ἀέρα 
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touched. On the other hand, sound and colour and smell 
supply no nourishment, nor do they cause either growth or 
dissolution. Taste, therefore, it follows, must be a kind of 
touch, because it is the sense which perceives the tangible and 
nutritive. 

These two senses, then, of taste and touch are indispensable 
conditions of animal life: evidently, in fact, the animal cannot 
possibly exist without the sense of touch. The other senses are 
directed towards higher ends than mere existence, and do not 
belong to any class of animals whatever, but only to some par- 
ticular species of animal. Thus, for example, they must be pos- 
sessed by the animal capable of forward movement, because the 
animal, if it is to be preserved, must be able to perceive an object, 
not only when brought into immediate contact with it, but also 
when it is some distance from it. Now, this is only possible 
in case it have the power of perceiving through some inter- 
vening medium, this medium being affected and set in motion 
by the object of sense, while the sense itself in turn is affected 
by the medium. [We may illustrate by the manner in which 
movement is communicated.] That which produces local move- 
ment continues its effect until it makes a change and the 
original agent in propulsion causes another object to propel, the 
movement being effected through the intervening object: and 
just as the first object that moves propels without being pro- 
pelled, whereas the last member in the chain is propelled only 
and does not propel, while the middle links (of which there may 
be many) are both propelling and propelled, so also is it with 
the alteration [involved in sense-perception], excepting that the 
alteration is effected without change of position. Thus, if one 
were to plunge anything in wax, the wax would be moved so far 
as one plunged it: a stone under similar treatment would not be 
moved at all, and water would be so to a still greater degree, 
Air, on the other hand, is moved to the greatest possible extent, 
and both impresses and is impressed so long as it continues still 
and remains a whole, And thus, also, to touch upon the theory 
of “repercussion,” it is better to suppose that the air is affected 
by the colour and the form, so long as it remains unbroken (and 
it is so over every smooth surface), than that the visual ray after 
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ἂν εἷς 7. ἐπὶ δὲ τοῦ λείου ἐστὶν εἷς" διὸ πάλιν οὗτος τὴν ὄψιν 
κινεῖ, ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ τὸ ἐν τῷ κηρῷ σημεῖον διεδίδοτο μέχρι 


τοῦ πέρατος. 10 
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it has issued from the eyes and mixed with objects is then 
reflected and sent back again. Hence this air, itself affected by 
the object, moves in turn the eyesight, much in the same way as 
if the impress in the wax were to penetrate through to its 
extremity. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The body of the animal cannot, it is evident, consist of any 
one single element, such as for instance fire or air. The reason 
of this is that touch is the necessary pre-supposition of the 
other senses, because, as we have said, every animate body 
is also provided with the sense of touch. Now, all the other 
elements except earth might serve as organs of the senses, 
but they all effect perception only mediately. Touch, on the 
contrary, acts by direct contact with its objects, and from this 
very circumstance, in fact, derives its name: and though the 
other senses do also perceive by contact, yet it is by contact 
through a third thing : whereas touch seems to perceive by direct 
contact on its own part. Thus the body of the animal cannot 
be composed of any such element as forms the medium to the 
other senses. Nor yet can it be composed of earth alone. For 
touch applies itself as a central state to all things tangible, and 
its organ is fitted to receive, not only the different qualities of 
earth, but also of the hot and cold, and of all other tangible 
qualities of body. And hence it is that we have no perception 
through the bones and hair and such like parts, because they 
are composed of earth entirely. Plants, again, do not have any 
powers of sense-perception, because they are composed totally 
of earth. Apart from touch, however, no other powers of sense- 
perception can exist: and this organ of touch is composed 
neither of the earth nor of any other of the elements. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the absence of this sense alone 
must involve the animal’s death: for nothing can possess this 
without being a living animal, nor need the animal, to be an 
animal, have any sense but this one. Hence the objects of the 
other senses—such as, for example, colour, sound, and scent— 
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καὶ ψόφος καὶ ὀσμή, ἀλλὰ μόνον τὰ αἰσθητήρια, ἄν μὴ 
κατὰ συμβεβηκός, οἷον ἂν ἅμα τῷ ψόφῳ ὦσις γένηται το 
καὶ πληγή, καὶ ὑπὸ ὁραμάτων καὶ ὀσμῆς ἕτερα κινεῖται, 
a τῇ ἀφῇ φθείρε. καὶ ὁ χυμὸς δὲ ἧ ἅμα συμβαίνει 
§ 3 ἁπτικὸν εἶναι, ταύτῃ φθείρει. ἡ δὲ τῶν ἁπτῶν ὑπερβολή, 
οἷον θερμῶν καὶ ψυχρῶν καὶ σκληρῶν," ἀναιρεῖ τὸ ζῷον" 
παντὸς μὲν γὰρ αἰσθητοῦ ὑπερβολὴ ἀναιρεῖ τὸ αἰσθητήριον, τ: 
σ a ΔΙ «ε a ‘ € ? ’ a ν a “~ 
ὥστε καὶ τὸ ἁπτὸν τὴν ἁφήν, ταύτῃ δὲ ὥρισται τὸ (yy 
ἄνευ yap ἀφῆς δέδεικται ὅτι ἀδύνατον εἶναι ζῴον. διὸ ἡ 
τῶν ἁπτῶν ὑπερβολὴ οὐ μόνον τὸ αἰσθητήριον φθείρει, ἀλλὰ 
a ΔΙ σὰ 4 > 94 o » o “ 
Kat τὸ ζῷον, ὅτι ἀνάγκη μόνην ἔχειν ταύτην. tas δ᾽ ad- 
λας αἰσθήσεις ἔχει τὸ ζῷον, ὥσπερ εἴρηται, οὐ τοῦ εἶναι 2 
ἕνεκα ἀλλὰ τοῦ εὖ, οἷον ὄψιν, ἐπεὶ ἐν ἀέρι καὶ ὕδατι, 
ὅπως ὁρᾷ, ὅλως δ᾽ ἐπεὶ ἐν διαφανεῖ, γεῦσίν τε διὰ τὸ 
ea A a o 9 9 ’ ‘ 3 “~ Ἁ 3 ἰοὺ 
ἡδὺ καὶ λυπηρόν, ἵνα αἰσθάνηται τὸ ἐν τροφῇ καὶ ἐπιθυμῇ 
καὶ κινῆται, ἀκοὴν δὲ ὅπως σημαίνῃ τι αὑτῷ, γλῶτταν δὲ 
ὅπως σημαίνῃ τι ἑτέρῳ. Ξ 
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do not by their excess destroy the animal itself, but only the 
organ, although it may incidentally destroy the animal frame as 
well: as, for example, when a push and blow accompany a 
sound, or when what is directly seen and smelled sets in move- 
ment other forces which destroy life by their contact. So also 
flavour may cause destruction in this manner—in so far, that is, 
as it is incidentally something tangible. 

In the case of objects of touch, however, such as heat and 
cold and hardness, excess destroys [not only the sense-organ but 
also] the animal itself. The object of any sense, in fact, destroys, 
if it be developed to excess, the organ of sense: and in this same 
way, then, tangible objects destroy the sense of touch. But life 
itself is constituted by this sense, since, as has been shewn be- 
fore, the animal cannot exist without the sense of touch. And 
thus excess in things tangible destroys not only the organ of 
sense but the animal itself as well, because this is the one sense 
absolutely essential to animal life; while as regards the other 
senses, the animal has them, as has been said, not for bare 
existence, but for the sake of higher ends. Thus, for instance, it 
possesses sight, so that it may see objects both in air and water, 
and in general in whatever is transparent. Taste, on the other 
hand, it possesses for the sake of discriminating the agreeable 
and disagreeable in food, so that it may desire and move itself 
accordingly. Hearing, again, it possesses so that it may convey 
a meaning to itself: the tongue it possesses so that it may ex- 
press something or other to another. 
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NOTES. 


BOOK FIRST. 


CHAPTER I. 


The character, method, and problems of psychology constitute the 
subject-matter of this chapter. Beginning (§ 1) with a statement of the 
superiority of psychology to other sciences and a short notice of the 
questions it investigates, the writer passes (§ 2) to a discussion of the method 
by which psychology should be studied. This question is of course almost 
inseparable from the character of the problems to be investigated and leads 
again (ὃ 4) to the nature of psychological problems and, through the mixed 
character of the feelings (§§ 9—11), brings the writer to consider the relation 
between the physiological and the ‘dialectical’ aspect of psychology. 

§ 1. 402°2. ἣ κατ᾽ ἀκρίβειαν The significance of this ground of the 
superiority of psychology to other sciences is to be found by a consideration 
of Aristotle’s general conception of ἀκρίβεια. The chief passages bearing 
on this are the following : 

Anal. Post. 1. 24, 86°17, ἡ μᾶλλον ἐξ ἀρχῆς τῆς ἧττον ἀκριβεστέρα ἀπό- 
δειξις. ἔστι δὲ τοιαύτῃ ἡ καθόλου μᾶλλον. AfLetaph. A. 2. 982" 25, ἀκριβέσταται 
δὲ τῶν ἐπιστημῶν al μάλιστα τῶν πρώτων eiciv’ al γὰρ ἐξ ἐλαττόνων ἀκριβέ- 
στεραι τῶν ἐκ προσθέσεως λεγομένων, οἷον ἀριθμητικὴ γεωμετρίας. So in Eth. 
VI. 5, 1141ὴ 16, σοφία is said to be ἀκριβεστάτη τῶν ἐπιστημῶν : and in 
Metaph. A. 995" 15, we have τὴν δ᾽ ἀκριβολογίαν τὴν μαθηματικὴν οὐκ ἐν 
ἅπασιν ἀπαιτητέον ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τοῖς μὴ ἔχουσιν ὕλην. διόπερ οὐ φυσικὸς ὁ τρόπος---ἃ 
statement rather in contradiction with the present treatise’s inclusion of 
psychology in φυσική. And indeed in De Coelo, 1. 1, physic is given as an 
instance of ra ἐκ προσθέσεως, and contrasted with ra ἐξ ἀφαιρέσεως of 
mathematics. In claiming therefore ἀκρίβεια for the science which he is 
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constructing, Aristotle means that it deals with and rests upon elementary 
truths which may be said to be the basis and starting-point (ὁρμητήριον in 
Themistius) for the other sciences : and still more perhaps that the science 
is self-contained : so in Evh. 111. 5, 1112" 1, we have ἀκριβεῖς καὶ αὐτάρκεις τῶν 
ἐπιστημῶν. Psychology in fact like every mental science is more or less 
independent of external facts: the observer is also the observed, the subject 
and the object coincide. The physicist has to go outside himself for the 
materials of his study, the psychologist finds them within himself. Thus the 
expression does not mean the imgenti acumen required for the study of the 
science as Trendelenburg supposes : it refers to the fact that ψυχὴ being the 
prius in the phenomena of life, the ἀρχὴ τῶν ζῴων, as Aristotle almost 
immediately remarks, the science which investigates it reaches nearer to 
the real truth of things than is the case with more concrete sciences. 
Psychology in fact holds the same grimary relation to Ethics, Politics, ἄς, 
as Arithmetic according to .l/efa. A. 2, does to Geometry. The com- 
mentators take the passage in somewhat of this sense. Themistius, e.g., 
paraphrases, τῷ μὲν ἀκριβεῖ διότι καὶ ταῖς ἄλλαις ἐπιστήμαις παρὰ ψυχῆς ἡ 
ἀκρίβεια, τῷ θαυμασίῳ δὲ ὅτι σχεδὸν διὰ πάντων διήκει τῶν ὄντων ἡ τῆς ψυχῆς 
φύσις ἀπὸ τῆς ἐσχάτης ἀρχομένη τῆς φυσικῆς μέχρι τῆς πρώτης. Simplicius 
notes, ἀκριβεστέρα δὲ γνῶσις ἡ ἀναγκαία καὶ ἀπαράλειπτος καὶ ἢ οἱκεία τῷ 
γνωστῷ, and insists specially on the affinity between the subject knowing 
and the object known, the fact of συναίσθησις and the ἐπιστροφή of the soul 
upon itself implied in psychology. 

402" 3. τὴν τῆς ψυχῆς ἱστορίαν] Torstrik reads περὶ τῆς ψυχῆς on the 
ground that ἱστορία means not coguitio but investigatio, and that the 
preposition is therefore necessary. On the meaning of ἱστορία as equivalent 
to enquiries or researches, De Quincey has some happy remarks (£ssay on 
Philosophy of Herodotus’. Cp. Introduction, p. xxiv. 

402° 7. ἐπιζητοῦμεν δὲ θεωρῆσαι) ith this statement of the sphere and 
questions of psychology, compare and contrast Plato, Phaedrus, 271 A, 
δῆλον ἄρα ὅτι ὁ Θρασύμαχός τε καὶ ὃς ἂν ἄλλος σπουδῆ τέχνην ῥητορικὴν διδῷ 
πρῶτον πάση ἀκριβείᾳ γράψει τε καὶ ποιήσει ψυχὴν ἐδεῖν, πύτερον ἐν καὶ ὁμοῖον 
πέφυκεν, ἣ κατὰ σώματυς μορφὴν πολνειδές, κιτλ. 

4025 6. ἔστι γὰρ οἷυν ἀρχὴ τῶν ζῴων] This view of the importance of 
ψυχὴ in the study of animal life is especially emphasized in the 7reatise on 
the Parts of Animals: so, e.g. 1. 1,6, ἀπελθούίσης γοῦν (ψυχῆς) οὐκέτι ζῷόν 
ἐστι. For the meaning of ἀρχὴ in Aristotle, see VWetrphk. A. 1, 1013, where 
Aristotle distinguishes six senses in which ἀρχὴ may be used and concludes 
1013", 17, πασῶν μὲν οὖν κοινὸν τῶν ἀρχῶν τὸ πρῶτον εἶναι ὅθεν ἣ ἔστω F 
γίγνεται ἣ γιγνώσκεται. Cf. also De Gen. Anim. v. 7, 788" 14, τοῦτο γάρ ἐστι 
τὸ ἀρχὴν εἶναι τὸ αὐτὴν μὲν αἰτίαν εἶναι πολλῶν, ταύτης δ᾽ ἄλλο ἄνωθεν μηδέν. 
See also Cope’s ἄλεογίς, Vol. 1. p. 126. Its use in the present passage 
is almost identical with that of the De Cve/o, 11. 2, 284° 26. ἀρχὰς yap ταύτας 
λέγω ὅθεν ἄρχονται πρῶτον ai κινήσεις τοῖς ἔχουσιν. And still more closely 
does it agree with Afefa. K. 1, 1060* 1, ἀρχὴ γὰρ τὸ συναναιροῦν : that is the 
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soul is so much the condition of animal life, that its removal involves also 
the destruction of the animal. : 

402° 7. τήν τε φύσιν αὐτῆς καὶ τὴν οὐσίανἸ Notwithstanding that in 
Meta. A. 4, 1014, φύσις is said to be sometimes equivalent to ἡ τῶν φύσει 
ὄντων οὐσία, and that further πᾶσα οὐσία φύσις λέγεται, a distinction would 
seem here to be intended to be drawn between the two terms, and Trende- 
lenburg is probably right in referring φύσις to the external, οὐσία to the 
internal aspect of the soul: or rather perhaps we may say φύσις refers to the 
genetic account, the explanation of the process by which the soul passes 
from merely vegetative functions to the intellectual stage, while οὐσία refers 
to the essential characteristic (that viz. of a frst entelechy) which constitutes 
it equally in all its stages. So in fact the word would seem to be taken by 
Simplicius who refers φύσις to the investigations of the physical philosopher, 
οὐσία to the enquiries of the metaphysician. 

402°8. εἶθ᾽ ὅσα συμβέβηκε περὶ αὐτήν] By the συμβεβηκότα we must under- 
stand not so much the merely accidental attributes of soul but rather what 
the modern logician would call its properties—those qualities, i.e., which are 
not immediately connoted by soul but are derivatives and consequences of it. 
See elaph. A. 30, 1025* 30, λέγεται δὲ καὶ ἄλλως συμβεβηκὸς οἷον ὅσα ὑπάρχει 
ἑκάστῳ καθ᾽ αὐτὸ μὴ ἐν τῇ οὐσίᾳ ὄντα, οἷον τῷ τριγώνῳ τὸ δύο ὀρθὰς ἔχειν. Similarly 
in Anal. Post. 1. 7, 75" 42 science is said to involve ἃ ὑποκείμενον οὗ τὰ πάθη 
καὶ τὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ συμβεβηκότα δηλοῖ ἡ ἀπόδειξις. Cp. Cope’s Rhetoric, 1. 2, ὃ 1, 
Ρ. 27. 

402°9. ὧν τὰ μὲν ἴδια πάθη] Here, as Trendelenburg remarks, there is 
at first sight no real opposition: and we must understand the antithesis to 
mean that while some properties belong to the mind in and by itself others 
attach to the soul in connection with the body (ζῷον). By the ἴδια πάθη 
we must understand particularly thought: by the second class pleasure, pain, 
sense-perceptions, &c., as Themistius explains. . 

§ 2. 402°12. λέγω δὲ τοῦ wept τὴν οὐσίαν καὶ τὸ τί ἐστ) The words 
would seem practically to mean—the specific and the general character: 
but perhaps the distinction is not meant to be so sharply drawn as 
Trendelenburg supposes. By the ri ἐστι Aristotle would seem to understand 
the general or generic conception of anything—the statement mainly of its 
genus—while οὐσία is probably used here particularly in the sense of ro ri 
ἦν εἶναι and refers to this general conception embodied in the unity of 
a single type. Thus we have ro πρῶτον ἐνυπάρχον 6 λέγεται ἐν τῷ τί ἐστι 
τοῦτο γένος, ela. A. 28, 1024°5: τὸ δὲ γένος βουλεται ro τί ἐστι σημαίνειν καὶ 
᾿ πρῶτον ὑποτίθεται τῶν ἐν τῷ ὁρισμῷ λεγομένων, Top. VI. 5, 1425 28. 

402" 15. τῶν κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς ἰδίων] By ἴδια κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς Aristotle 
would seem to mean relative properties: qualities which attach to something 
when viewed in reference to something else. V. Zof. V. 1, 128° 10, ἀποδίδοται 
δὲ τὸ ἴδιον ἣ καθ᾽ αὐτὸ καὶ ἀεὶ, ἣ πρὸς ἕτερον καὶ ποτὲ, οἷον καθ᾽ αὐτὸ μὲν 
ἀνθρώπον τὸ ζῷον ἥμερον φύσει, πρὸς ἕτερον δὲ υἷον ψνχῆς πρὸς σῶμα, ὅτι τὸ 
μὲν προστατικὸν τὸ δ᾽ ὑπηρετικόν ἐστι. Supremacy that is to say is not a 
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property of soul in and by itself but it is so relatively to body, and thus an 
ἴδιον κατὰ συμβεβηκός. So again it is an ἴδιον of man relatively to horse to be 
a biped. . 

402°18. τὸ πραγματευθῆναι)] Cope, Rhket. 1. 1, ὃ 3, notes “The primary 
sense of doing business or occupying oneself about anything passes to the 
more limited or special significations of an intellectual pursuit and thence 
of a ‘special study,’ ‘a systematic treatment of a particular subject of in- 
vestigation or practice.” Trendelenburg compares .J/fe/a. B. 2, 997%21, K. 1, 
1059° 10, K. 7, 1064* 3. 

402°19. πότερον ἀπόδειξίς ris ἐστιν ἣ διαίρεσι] The difference between 
the two methods is that between the logical methods of Aristotle and Plato. 
For Aristotle’s conception of ἀπόδειξις the following passages are of im- 
portance: Post. Anal. 1. 13, 81° 40, μανθάνομεν ἣ ἐπαγωγῆ ἣ ἀποδείξει. ἔστι 
δ᾽ ἡ μὲν ἀπόδειξις ἐκ τῶν καθόλου, ἡ δ᾽ ἐπαγωγὴ ἐκ τῶν κατὰ μέρος But while 
ἐπαγωγὴ is thus an important source of knowledge, it is wanting in the 
necessity and explanation-giving character of ἀπόδειξι. Thus Aristotle 
writes, Post. Anal. 11. §, 91° 32, οὐδὲ yap ὃ ἐπάγων ἴσως ἀποδείκνυσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως 
δηλοῖ τι. But this weakness of induction which discovers merely a matter of 
fact uniformity is removed by the cogency of proof which attaches to ἀπό- 
δειξις. For ἀπόδειξις is a συλλογισμὸς δεικτικὸς αἰτίας καὶ τοῦ διὰ τί (Post. An. 
I. 24, 853523); it is τῶν ἀναγκαίων and ἐξ ἀναγκαίων, and it cannot possibly 
attach to individual sensible things as such—ra» οὐσιῶν τῶν αἰσθητῶν τῶν cu!” 
ἕκαστα οὐκ ἔστιν ἀπόδειξις (Vela. Z. 15, 1039" 28). But while ἀπόδειξις thus 
tries to educe the laws of facts from the general conception which overlies 
them, it does not do so by any instantaneous leap—it invariably passes from 
the universal to the particular διὰ τοῦ μέσον: through the help of the less 
general conception which will form the link of transition and be the cause 
which explains the particular phenomenon— τὸ μὲν yap αἴτιον τὸ μέσον. ἐν 
ἅπασι δὲ τοῖτο ζητεῖται < Post. Anal. 11. 2, G0°7>. Διαίρεσις is defective just in 
wanting this gradual descent from the universal to the individual. As con- 
ceived by Plato and illustrated in the Sofhzst it was the method by means of 
which we determined the specific character of an object and found out its ri 
ἐστι by bringing it under some general conception and then by successively 
dividing it. by a lengthy process of dichotomy, caught it (to keep up Plato's 
metaphor in the member or members of the division which exactly fitted it. 
Hence Aristctle regards the Platonic division as involving throughout a 
pelitio principtt. So he expresses himself in Prior. -lnal. 1. 31, 46°31, ἔστι 
γὰρ ἡ διαίρεσις οἷον ἀσθενὴς avAdoyiopos’ ὃ μὲν yap δεῖ δεῖξαι αἱτεῖται, συλ- 
λογίζεται δ᾽ ἀεί τι τῶν ἄνωθεν...... ἐν μὲν οὖν ταῖς ἀποδείξεσιν, ὅταν δέη τι συλλο- 
γίσασθαι ὑπάρχειν, δεῖ τὸ μέσον, δι᾽ οὗ γίνεται ὁ συλλογισμός, καὶ ἧττον ἀεὶ εἶναι 
καὶ μὴ καθόλου τοῦ πρώτου τῶν ἄκρων ἡ δὲ διαίρεσις τοὐναντίον βούλεται" τὸ 
γὰρ καθύλον λαμ,βϑιίνει μέσον. And in another passage he directs particular 
attention to the fact that in such dichotomy the difficulty as to «Ay the 
subject of our enquiry must fall under one rather than another member 
of the division turns up at each single stage of the process. Post. Anal. τι. 
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5, 91°37, ὥσπερ yap ἐν τοῖς συμπεράσμασι τοῖς ἄνευ τῶν μέσων ἐάν τις εἴπῃ 
ὅτι τούτων ὕντων ἀνάγκη τοδὶ εἶναι, ἐνδέχεται ἐρωτῆσαι διὰ τί, οὕτως καὶ ἐν τοῖς 
διαιρετικοῖς ὅροις. τί ἐστιν ἄνθρωπος ; ζῴον θνητόν, ὑπόπουν, δίπουν, ἄπτερον. 
διὰ τί; παρ᾽ ἑκάστην πρόσθεσιν ἐρεῖ γὰρ καὶ δείξει τῇ διαιρέσει, ὡς οἴεται, ὅτι 
πᾶν ἣ θνητὸν ἣ ἀθάνατον. ὁ δὲ τοιοῦτος λόγος ἅπας οὐκ ἔστιν ὁρισμός. ὥστ᾽ εἰ 
καὶ ἀπεδείκνυτο τῇ διαιρέσει, ἀλλ᾽ ὅ γ᾽ ὁρισμὸς οὐ συλλογισμὸς γίνεται. To 
a similar effect does Aristotle shew in Part. Anim. 1. 3, 6425 21, that a 
dichotomy of negatives is impracticable: ἔτι στερήσει μὲν ἀναγκαῖον διαιρεῖν 
καὶ διαιροῦσιν of διχοτομοῦντες. οὐκ ἔστι δὲ διαφορὰ στερήσεως ἣ στέρησις" 
ἀδύνατον γὰρ εἴδη εἶναι τοῦ μὴ ὄντος, οἷον τῆς ἀποδίας ἣ τοῦ ἀπτέρον ὥσπερ 
πτερώσεως καὶ ποδῶν. 

402" 21. ἄλλαι γὰρ ἄλλων ἀρχαί, καθάπερ ἀριθμῶν καὶ ἐπιπέδων] The ἀρχαὶ 
of number would be the existence of the unit, the presupposition οὗ super- 
ficies would be extension. Aristotle distinguishes between common or 
universal principles and special or οἰκεῖαι ἀρχαί, restricted to a particular 
science and not to be transferred from one science to another. Anal. Post. 
I. 32, 88° 27, al yap ἀρχαὶ διτταὶ ἐξ ὧν re καὶ περὶ δ᾽ ai μὲν οὖν ἐξ ὧν κοιναί, al 
δὲ περὶ ὃ ἰδίαι, οἷον ἀριθμός, μέγεθυς. And valid reasoning, Aristotle insists, 
must be conducted with special reference to these specific principles: οἱ 
μὴ ἐκ τῶν οἰκείων ἀρχῶν λόγοι κενοί, Gen. An. 748° 8. Cp. especially Post. 
Anal. τ. 7, 75" 38, οὐκ dpa ἔστιν ἐξ ἄλλου γένους μεταβάντα δεῖξαι οἷον τὸ γεω- 
μετρικὸν ἀριθμητιῇ. Then after enumerating the three elements of every 
demonstration: Ist, the conclusion which is proved: 2nd, the axiomatic 
principles : and 3rd, the subject-matter, he continues—éé ὧν μὲν οὖν ἡ ἀπό- 
δειξις ἐνδέχεται τὰ αὐτὰ εἶναι" ὧν δὲ τὸ γένος ἕτερον ὥσπερ ἀριθμητικῆς καὶ 
γεωμετρίας, οὐκ ἔστι τὴν ἀριθμητικὴν ἀπόδειξιν ἐφαρμόσαι ἐπὶ τὰ τοῖς μεγέθεσι 
συμβεβηκότα, ef μὴ τὰ μεγέθη ἀριθμοί εἶσι. 

§ 3. 402" 24. πότερον τόδε τι καὶ οὐσία ἣ rotov] The commentators refer 
these general expressions to definite names, Plato being the thinker who re- 
garded soul as an οὐσία, Xenocrates the philosopher who viewed it as a 
πόσον and the physicists those who identified it with a ποιόν in so far as they 
considered it a harmony or blending of elements. 

§4. 402° 3. νῦν μὲν γὰρ of λέγοντες] The reference as Philoponus points 
out can hardly be to the Zisaeus of Plato: probably the older φυσιόλογοι 
are intended. 

§5. 402° 7. τὸ δὲ ζῷον τὸ καθόλου ἤτοι οὐθέν ἐστιν ἣ ὕστερον] The opinion 
which is here expressed is, as a little attention will shew, zo¢ the view of 
Aristotle himself, but simply a continuation of the hypothetical alternative 
suggested in the previous clause to the effect that we can define mind only 
according to its different particular forms and must not attempt to frame any 
one general definition of it. The older texts obscured the connection by 
placing a colon after θεοῦ: a comma is all that is required. The passage is 
interesting as containing one of the first anticipations of the question which 
afterwards divided the schools on the question of nominalism and realism. 
The question is still more definitely stated by Themistius: dp’ ol τῶν γενῶν 
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καὶ τῶν εἰδῶν ὁρισμοὶ νοημάτων εἰσὶν ὁρισμοὶ ἣ φύσεων ἐν τοῖς καθ᾽ éxacrop 
ὑφισταμένων. This no doubt is conceived principally in regard to definition, 
but it is substantially the same question as Porphyry a/terwards raised. 

§7. 402° 15. ἀντικείμενα] For the meaning of the term see Sfefaph. A. 10, 
1018* 20, ἀντικείμενα λέγεται ἀντίφασις καὶ τἀναντία καὶ τὰ πρός τι καὶ στέρησιε 
καὶ ἕξις καὶ ἐξ ὧν καὶ eis ἃ ἔσχατα. Here the term would seem to be practically 
restricted to ra πρός re and to be almost equal to ‘objects’ as the things 
which are set over against the function. And so as Bonitz observes (Index 
64° 18) the word is used here in its local significance. 

δ 8. 402° 16. With the section cp. Introduction, p. xxx. 

402° 25. πάσης yap ἀποδείξεως yap would seem intended to explain 
κάλλιστα : This knowledge of a thing through its related phenomena and 
effects is only practically as good a method as may be: for &c. 

403° 2. διαλεκτικῶς εἴρηνται καὶ κενῶς] The meaning of διαλεκτική in 
Aristotle may be gathered from the following passage :—.\/efa. T. 2, 1004° 17, 
οἱ yap διαλεκτικοὶ καὶ σοφισταὶ ταὐτὸν μὲν ὑποδύονται σχῆμα τῷ φιλοσόφῳ᾽ ἡ yap 
σοφιστικὴ φαινομένη μόνον σοφία ἐστί, καὶ οἱ διαλεκτικοὶ διαλέγονται περὶ ἁπάντων 
«--ἔστι δὲ ἡ διωυλεκτικὴ πειραστικὴ περὶ ὧν ἢ σοφία γνωριστική, ἡ δὲ σοφιστικὴ 
φαινομένη οὖσα δ᾽ ov. So also in Vets. K. 3, τοῦτ» 8, dialectic and sophistic 
are said to be both concerned with the συμβεβηκότα or relative and incidental 
properties of things. Similarly in Zo. 1, 1, 100" 30 we read διαλεκτικὸς δὲ 
συλλογισμὸς ὁ ἐξ ἐνδόξων σνλλογιζόμενος ; and the πρότασις διαλεκτικὴ is de- 
scribed as that which is open to question, and still unsettled. ἔστε γὰρ πρότα- 
σις διαλεκτικὴ πρὸς ἣν ἐστιν ἀποκρίνασθαι vai ἣ ov. Cp. Anal. Pr. 1. 1, 24° 25. 
Cp. 70. 1. 10, 104° 12, εἰσὶ δὴ προτάσεις διαλεκτικαὶ καὶ τὰ τοῖς ἐνδύξοις ὅμοια, 
καὶ τἀναντία κατ᾽ ἀντίφασιν τοῖς δυκοῦσιν ἐνδόξοις εἶναι προτεινόμενα, καὶ ὅσαι δόξαι 
κατὰ τέχνας εἰσὶ τὰς εὑρημένας. Dialectic then it will be seen is to Aristotle 
mere formal argument based on probabilities and plausibilities, reasoning 
which like sophistic oniy takes up an aéstract one-sided view of things, and 
does not attempt to grasp them in their concrete fulness. Thus further 
διαλεκτικὴ is not unlike λογικὴ in Aristotle's use of the expression : it is vague, 
empty, verbal arzument which deals merely with words, and takes but little 
account of things, so that κενῶς is the epithet combined at once with 
‘dialectical’ and ‘logical’ discussion. The opposite mode of treatment 
corresponcs to what Aristotle describes as φισικῶς. Cp. Simplicius (fol. 3) 
διαλεκτικῶς καὶ κενῶς, ἀντὶ τοῦ λογικῶς καὶ ov φισικῶς....τὴν yap ἐπκιπολαιοτέραν 
καὶ ov πραγματειωδη γνῶσιν λογικὴν καὶ διαλεκτικὴν εἴωθε προσαγορεΐειν. 

δ 9. 403"7. ὅλως αἰσθάνεσθαι) Perception in all its forms, as including 
sight, hearing, ὅς. 

403° 8. εἰ δ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ τοῦτο φαντασία) The question is discussed particu- 
larly in Bk. I11., chapters 6—10. 

§ 10. 403511. εἰ δὲ μηθὲν ἐστιν ἴδιον! Aristotie’s argument is that if any 
mental function is peculiar to the mind, the mind can be separated and exist 
apart from the body: but that if no function is thus peculiar, mind cannot exist 
apart from body. It may be remarked on this that the denial of the antece- 
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dent does not involve the denial of the consequent. Nor does Themistius’ 
‘apology’ (Spengel, p. 10) seem to get over this objection. The objector (says 
Themistius) would seem to forget that the additional word “would be 
possible” (to be separated) involves not a necessary consequence in regard to 
which the denial of the consequent involves the denial of the antecedent, but 
a contingent consequence, in which the result is the reverse—y yap ἀναίρεσις 
τοῦ ἡγουμένου συναναιρεῖ τὸ ἑπόμενον. 

403" 14. οὐ μέντοι γ᾽ ἅψεται τούτου χωρισθὲν τὸ εἰθύ}] τούτου it might be 
thought admits of being taken either with ἅψεται or with χωρισθέν. With 
the former construction however, there is the awkwardness of τούτου in the 
neuter or masculine while referring to σφαῖρα, a feminine ; with the latter 
construction (in which τούτου is taken with χωρισθέν) we may understand the 
genitive as equal to either χαλκοῦ or, in the more general sense adopted by 
Philoponus and Simplicius, τοῦ ὑποκειμένου. Bonitz (Hermes, VI. 416) reads 
with E οὕτω (i.e. κατὰ στιγμὴν) in place of τούτου and understands the passage 
altogether as follows: The straight line as such is possessed of many 
qualities, as for instance that of touching a brazen circle at some point or 
other : but it does not follow from this that the straight line as independently 
existing, and considered abstractedly, touches in this manner: it possesses in 
short no independent reality since it is continually connected with some body 
or another. 

403° 18. dua γὰρ τούτοις πάσχει τι τὸ σῶμα] Torstrik regards this clause as 
the marginal addition of a copyist. 

403° 25. λόγοι ἔννλοι] Trendelenburg aptly compares the λόγοι σπερματι- 
xot of the Stoics: and Philoponus paraphrases as εἴδη ἐν ὕλῃ τὸ εἶναι ἔχοντα 
καὶ ov χωριστά. 

§ 11. 403° 27. ἤδη φυσικοῦ) ἤδη would seem to mean ‘without adding any 
further arguments.’ With this inclusion of psychology in φυσική, may be 
compared the significant words of Plato, Phacdrus, 270 C, ψυχῆς οὖν φύσιν 
ἀξίως λόγου κατανόησαι οἴει δυνατὸν εἶναι ἄνευ τῆς τοῦ ὅλου φύσεως. 

4035) 7. τίς οὖν ὁ φυσικὸς τούτων; Here, as Trendelenburg observes, we 
must understand by φυσικός, the physicist as he ought to be—guwalis esse 
debet ut rei naturam vere exponat, With the general sentiment cp. the 
Metaph. Z. 1. 1037* 16, ov yap μόνον περὶ τῆς ὕλης δεῖ γνωρίζειν τὸν φυσικὺν 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τῆς κατὰ τὸν λόγον καὶ μᾶλλον : and for Aristotle's conception of 
φυσική and its relation to psychology, see the Introduction, p. xxvii. 

403°9. ἢ οὐκ ἔστι τις ὁ περὶ τὰ πάθη τῆς ὕλης Ta μὴ χωριστά, μηδ᾽ ἡ χωριστὰ 
κιτλ)]Ί The translation will probably itself indicate the sense in which I 
think this passage is to be understood. According to this interpretation, 
Aristotle, after pointing out that the true φυσικός is he who combines at once 
the material and the ideal explanation of phenomena in his explanation of 
them, finds himself obliged to ask about the province to be assigned to each 
of these two separate ways of studying nature (ἐκείνων δὲ δὴ ris ἑκάτερος :). 
And to this he replies that there is really no observer who deals with the 
material side of nature as such—the pure materialist is an unreal abstraction: 
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the φυσικός deals with body in its general and its formal aspect (τοιουδὲ σώμα- 
Tos, τοιαύτης ὕλης) and differs only in the degree of his idealism from the 
mathematician and the metaphysician. Taking this view of the passage we 
must lay particular emphasis on τοιουδὶ and on τοιαύτης and regard the clause 
ὁπόσα δὲ μὴ ἢ τοιαῦτα, ἄλλος... τέκτων ἦ ἰατρός as parenthetical. The paren- 
thesis as I take it simply notices incidentally the special artist as working in 
ἃ more circumscribed and less general field than the true φυσικός. Altogether 
Aristotle distinguishes four methods of dealing with nature : 

(1) That of the special artist who deals with the Jarticular qualities 
of some particular kind, 

(2) That of the true Physicist who deals with the general qualities of 
generic groups of natural objects, 

(3) That of the Mathematician who deals with the quasi-abstract 
qualities of all objects, and 

(4) That of the Metaphysician who deals with the most abstract and 
transcendent qualities of things. 

This explanation of the passage corresponds more or less closely with the 
paraphrase given by Philoponus. 

εἰπὼν κατὰ μὲν τὴν ἀρχὴν διαλεκτικοῦ μὲν εἶναι τὸν ἐκ τοῦ εἴδους ὁρισμόν, ᾧφυσι- 
κοῦ δὲ τὸν ἐκ τῆς ὕλης, εἶτα προελθὼν καὶ εἰπὼν ὅτι φυσικοῦ ἐστιν ὁ ἐξ ἀμφοῖν ἀπο- 
διδόμενος ὁρισμός, ζητεῖ εἰκότως περὶ τῶν λοιπών δύο ὁρισμῶν, τοῦ τε ἐκ τῆς ὕλης 
μόνης καὶ τοῦ ἐκ τοῦ εἴδους, τίνος ἂν εἴη τεχνίτου ἑκάτερος ὁρισμός. καὶ περὶ μὲν τοῦ 
ἐκ τοῦ εἴδους μόνου ὅτι ἐστὶ διαλεκτικοῦ οὐδὲν λέγει. ἤδη γὰρ εἶπεν. περὶ δὲ τοῦ 
ἐκ τῆς ὕλης μόνης λέγει ὅτι οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδεμία τέχνη περὶ ὕλην μόνην καταγινομένη. 
πᾶσα γὰρ τέχνη εἶδος ἐπιθεῖναι βούλεται τῇ ὑποβεβλημένη ἑαυτῇ ὕλῃ...διὰ μὲν οὖν 
τοῦ εἰπεῖν περὶ “ πάντα" διακρίνει αὐτὸν (i.e. τὸν φυσικὸν) τοῦ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον τεχνίτου" 
ἐκείνων γὰρ ἕκαστος περὶ μερικόν τι ἔχει. διὰ δὲ τοῦ εἰπεῖν τοῦ “" τοιοῦτον σώματος" 
ἐχώρισεν αὐτὸν τοῦ μαθηματικοῦ. 

Trendelenburg explains the passage as meaning that no one treats of 
matter and its properties which cannot be separated and so far as they can- 
not be separated, wth the exception of the physicist engaged in studying 
all the qualities which attach to a certain kind of body and a certain kind of 
matter. He proposes therefore as a possible but unnecessary simplification 
of the text that we should read 9 οὐκ ἔστι τις ὁ περὶ ra πάθη τῆς ὕλης τὰ μὴ 
χωριστα, μηδ᾽ ἢ χωριστά, ἄλλος ᾿ ἀλλ᾽ ὁ φυσικὸς περὶ ἅπανθ᾽ x.1-X. 

The interpretation given by Trend. agrees with the paraphrase of Themi- 
stius and Simplicius : but it would seem to fail to answer the question with 
which Aristotle sets out as to what is the place of the pure materialist and 
the metaphysician in explaining nature. According to Trendelenburg’s view 
Aristotle simply draws the distinction given in the J/efaphysics between the 
physicist, the mathematician and the metaphysician : according to the view 
followed in the translation the writer first points out that undiluted materialism 
is a mere fiction of philosophy. 

403" 15. ἡ δὲ κεχωρισμένα, ὁ πρῶτος φιλόσοφος) Cp. Vela. E. 1, 1026° 12, 
ἢ μὲν yap φυσικὴ περὶ ἀχώριστα μὲν ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀκίνητα, τῆς δὲ μαθηματικῆς ἔνια περὶ 
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ακίνητα μέν, οὐ χωριστὰ δ᾽ ἴσως, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἐν ὕλη" ἡ δὲ πρώτη καὶ περὶ χωριστὰ καὶ 
ἀκίνητα. 

403° 19. καὶ οὐχ ὥσπερ γραμμὴ καὶ ἐπίπεδον] Simplicius comments: τὸ 
μὲν γὰρ ἐπίπεδον ὡς τὸ κοῖλον ἔχει ἄνευ ῥινὸς ἐπινοοίμενον᾽ ὁ δὲ θυμὸς ὡς τὸ σιμόν" 
τὸ γὰρ σιμὸν ἡ ἐν ῥινὶ κοιλότης, ὡς ἡ ὀργὴ ὄρεξις ἀντιλυπήσεως ἐν τῇ ζέσει τοῦ περὶ 
καρδίαν αἵματος. 


CHAPTER II. 


The second chapter begins that historical retrospect of previous psycho- 
logical investigations which Aristotle thinks a useful preliminary to his own 
exposition of the character of mind. Two mental properties he finds have 
been especially attributed to the soul : motive and active powers on the one 
hand, perceptive and cognitive powers on the other. (i) The active and 
motive powers have been emphasized by Democritus and Leucippus (S$ 3, 12), 
certain particular Pythagoreans (ὃ 4), Anaxagoras whose views however attach 
particularly to Reason (ὃ 5), Thales (δ 14), and Alcmaeon (ὃ 17). (ii) The 
cognitive side of mind is prominent in Empedocles (§ 6), Plato (ὃ 7‘, Xeno- 
crates (ὃ 8)—all of whom hold that knowledge involves correspondence 
between the subject knowing and the object known and therefore resolve 
mind into the Elements whether one or many which their philosophical 
analysis recognises as generally entering into things. A third class of 
thinkers unite the cognitive with the motive powers—a phase of thought to 
be seen in Anaxagoras (§ 13), Diogenes (ὃ 15), Heraclitus (δ 16). 

§ 1. 403" 23. ὅπως τὰ μὲν καλῶς εἰρημένα λάϑωμεν)͵ For the motive of 
Aristotle’s résumé of past opinions on a subject, cp. De Coclo, 1. 10, ἅμα δὲ 
καὶ μᾶλλον ἂν εἴη mora τὰ μέλλοντα λεχθήσεσθαι προακηκοόσι τὰ τῶν ἀμφισ- 
βητούντων λύγων δικαιώματα᾽ τὸ γὰρ ἐρήμην καταδικάζεσθαι δοκεῖν ἧττον ἂν 
ἡμῖν ὑπάρχοι" καὶ γὰρ δεῖ διαιτητὰς ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀντιδίκους εἶναι τυὺς μέλλοντας 
ταληθὲς κρίνειν ἱκανῶς : and see also De Respir. 470° 11 and Metaph. Β. 1, 
993" 27, ἔστι δὲ τοῖς εὐπορῆσαι ϑουλομένοις προῦργον τὸ διαπορῆσαι καλώς. 
Trendelenburg and most of the editors place in 21 the comma before 
προελθόντας : Torstrik places it after προελθόντας and construes it with 
εὐπορεῖν δεῖ. 

§ 3. 40451. ἀπείρων γὰρ ὄντων σχημάτων) Cp. De Coelo, 111. 4, 303* 13, 
ποῖον δὲ καὶ Ti ἑκάστον TU σχῆμα τῶν στοιχείων οὐδὲν ἐπιδιώμισαν ἀλλὰ μόνον τῷ 
πυρὶ τὴν σφαῖραν ἀπέδωκαν ἀέρα δὲ καὶ τὰ ἄλλα μεγέθει καὶ μικρότητι διεῖλον, ὡς 
οὖσαν αὐτῶν τὴν φύσιν οἷον πανσπερμίαν πάντων τῶν στοιχείων : also III. 8, 305° 

2, and De Gen. 1. 8. 

The psychology of Democritus lay in a particular application of his 
gencral atomic theory. That theory reduced all existence to a void (κενὸν) 
on the one hand, a fixed space (πλῆρες) on the other, this last consisting of 
an infinite multitude of atoms or particles qualitatively similar. To such 
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atoms everything was finally reducible : and the different shapes assumed by 
objects depended simply on the figure, order, and relative position of those 
infinitely small and homogeneous particles. (Cp. Meta. A. 4, καὶ καθάπερ oi 
dy ποιοῦντες τὴν ὑποκειμένην οὐσίαν τἄλλα τοῖς πάθεσιν αὐτῆς γεννῶσι, TO μανὸν 
καὶ τὸ πυκνὸν ἀρχὰς τιθέμενοι τῶν παθημάτων, τὸν αὐτὸν τρύκον καὶ οὗτοι τὰς 
διαφορὰς αἰτίας τῶν ἄλλων εἶναί φασιν, ταύτας μέντοι τρεῖς εἶναι λέγουσι, σχῆμά τε 
καὶ τάξιν καὶ θέσιν᾽ διαφέρειν γάρ φασι τὸ ὃν ῥυσμῷ καὶ διαθιγῇ καὶ τροπῇ μόνον. 
τούτων δὲ ὁ μὲν ῥυσμὸς σχῆμά ἐστιν, ἡ δὲ διαθιγὴ τάξις, ἡ δὲ τροπὴ θέσις. This 
Aristotle illustrates by the letters of the alphabet, διαφέρει τὸ per A τοῦ N 
σχήματι, τὸ δὲ AN τοῦ NA τάξει, τὸ δὲ Z τοῦ N ϑέσει). ‘The soul therefore 
had to be conceived from this same atomic standpoint: and Democritus 
found an explanation in assimilating soul to heat. Now heat, like every 
other sensible quality, could be expressed in terms of an atomic configura- 
tion, and such a configuration Democritus found in spherical particles, not 
unlike the motes we see in streaming sunlight. For these, he argued, have 
most of the penetrating power and motive force which distinguishes the soul. 
And the life of man meant just a continuous movement of these ‘fiery 
particles’—a continuous ingress and egress of these spherical-shaped atoms. 
The outward environment as Democritus conceived, was continually con- 
tracting the body and expelling the particles which thus constituted the soul, 
and simultaneously inspiration introduced a new relay of similar particles, 
and life continued to subsist. Life in fact was to Democritus just coexten- 
sive with the power which the body had to replace new spherical atoms in 
lieu of those which the weight of the outer atmosphere had squeezed out of 
the body. In qua, adds Trendelenburg, etsi rudi sententia id inest veri 
quod individuum quoad vivit sua vi pugnam quandam sustinet. 

404° 7. ῥνσμούς) propos λέξις ἐστὶν ᾿Α, 3δηρική, σημαίνει δὲ τὸ σχῆμα. 
Philoponus, 7°. 

§ 4. 404° 20. ἐπὶ ταὐτὸ δὲ φέρονται] αἰνίττεται eis Πλάτωνα καὶ Ζενοκράτην 
καὶ ᾿Αλκμαίωνα. Philop. Cp. particularly Plato, Phaedrus, 245 C, μὴ ἄλλο τι εἶναι 
τὸ αὐτὸ ἑαυτὸ κινοῦν ἣ ψυχήν, and Laws, §95 A, where Ψυχὴ is defined as τὴν 
δυναμένην αὐτὴν κινεῖν κίνησιν. 

ὃς. 404" 29. διὸ καλῶς ποιῆσαι τὸν Ὅμηρον) Cp. Weta. T. 5, 1009” 28, φασὶ 
δὲ καὶ τὸν “Ὅμηρον ταύτην ἔχοντα φαίνεσθαι τὴν δόξαν ὅτι ἐποίησε τὸν Ἕκτορα ὡς 
ἐξέστη ὑπὸ τῆς πληγῆς κεῖσθαι adAogpovenvra. Aristotle would seem to quote 
from memory—at least no passage exactly corresponding to his reference 
can be found, though somewhat similar expressions are to be found in 
Iliad. XXUI. 698, and XXII. 337. Cp. Theophrastus, De Semsu, § 58, περὶ 
δὲ τοῦ φρονεῖν ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον εἴρηκεν ὅτι γίνεται συμμέτρως ἐχοίσης τῆς ψυχῆς μετὰ 
τὴν κίνησιν ἐὰν δὲ περίθερμὸς τις ἣ περίψνχρος γένηται μεταλλάττειν φησί. διότι 
καὶ τοὺς παλαιοὺς καλῶς τοῦθ᾽ ὑπολαβεῖν ὅτι ἐστὶν ἀλλοῴφρονεῖν. 

404" 1. πολλαχοῦ μὲν γὰρ τὸ αἴτιον τοῦ καλῶς καὶ ὀρθῶς τὸν νοῦν λέγει) 
Cp. )εαῤἧ. A. 3, where Aristotle says of Anaxagoras νοῦν δή τις εἰπὼν εἶναι 
καθάπερ ἐν τοῖς ζῴοις καὶ ἐν τῇ φύσει τὸν αἴτιον τοῦ κόσμον καὶ τῆς τάξεως πάσης 
οἷον νήφων ἐφάνη παρ᾽ εἰκῆ λέγοντας τοὺς mporepoy—and the words which 
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Diogenes Laertius, 11. 6, quotes from the beginning of his treatise: πάντα 
χρήματα ἦν ὁμοῦ" εἶτα vous ἐλθὼν αὐτὰ διεκύσμησε. Anaxagoras’ conception of 
yous—a conception which, as will be seen in the third book, coloured to no 
slight extent the Aristotelian view of a creative reason—was apparently not 
. unlike that of the Alexandrian λόγος. So at least it would seem necessary to 
interpret the lengthy passage which Simplicius quotes in his commentary on 
Aristotle’s Physics (f. 33) as occurring ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ τῶν φυσικῶν [partly 
extracted in Preller, Histor. Phil. § 123 (5th ed.), ὃ 53 (4th ed.)] and par- 
ticularly the words καὶ ra συμμισγόμενά τε καὶ ἀποκρινόμενα καὶ διακρινόμενα 
πάντα ἔγνω vous’ καὶ ὁποῖα ἔμελλεν ἔσεσθαι καὶ ὁποῖα ἦν καὶ ὅσα νῦν ἐστι, καὶ 
ὁποῖα ἔσται πάντα διεκόσμησε νοῦς. With Anaxagoras’ ascription of νοῦς to 
all animate and living objects, cp. the spurious περὶ φυτῶν, 815° 11, ὁ δὲ 
᾿Αναξάγορας καὶ ὁ Δημόκριτος καὶ ὁ ᾿Εμπεδόκλης καὶ νοῦν καὶ γνῶσιν εἶπον ἔχειν τὰ 
φυτά. 

§7. 404Ὁ 18. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐν τοῖς περὶ φιλοσοφίας λεγομένοις διωρίσθη, αὐτὸ 
μὲν τὸ ζῷον, κιτιλ.) I have ventured not without some misgivings to interpret 
this passage in a sense somewhat different to that in which it is generally 
understood. Ordinarily the αὐτὸ ro ζῷον with which the passage opens is 
supposed to be the intelligible world, the universe as an object of thought, as 
conceived in its essential permanent characteristics. And this sense it must 
be allowed is not only that given by the older commentators—Simplicius 
and Themistius, but is also in harmony with the use of the expression in the 
Timaeus itself. (Timaceus, 30 B, οὕτως οὖν δὴ κατὰ λόγον τὸν εἰκότα δεῖ λέγειν 
τόνδε τὸν κύσμον ζῷον ἔμψυχον ἔννουν τε τῇ ἀληθείᾳ διὰ τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ γενέσθαι 
πρόνοιαν) The passage is then interpreted to mean that the parallelism 
between the object and the subject is so complete that while on the one 
hand the world as thought, the universe conceived of in its essential 
relations—the κόσμος νοητός as the commentators explain αὐτὸ ro ¢go»—may 
be resolved into the ideas of unity, of length, of breadth, and depth; the 
mind on the other hand may also be resolved into four faculties—reason, 
understanding, opinion, and sense. Thus then there are four primary 
characteristics on the part of the object, four primary on the part of the 
subject. But further, those four are exactly fitted to one another: the action 
of reason being essentially unity, that of understanding essentially duality : 
and just in virtue of such correspondence between the ideal qualities of mind 
and the ideal qualities of things is knowledge possible. 

The chief objection to this interpretation is the difficulty in explaining ra 
δ᾽ ἄλλα ὁμοιοτρόπως. If the αὐτὸ ζῷον be the universe as an object of thought, 
the ἄλλα must be also universal ideas, but it is difficult to see what they can 
be or how in fact, outside the universe, any idea can be left to be ex- 
plained. Simplicius however, it should be noted, by ra ἄλλα understands ra 
ἐπιστητά, τὰ δοξαστά and τὰ αἰσθητά, the αὐτὸ τὸ ζῷον itself being equi- 
valent to νοητά: while Philoponus less symmetrically and altogether less 
satisfactorily explains them as τὰ νοητά, ra φυσικά and ra aicénra. 

It seems better in the face of such divergencies of view to treat ra δ᾽ 
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ἄλλα not as an addition, but an antithesis to the αὐτὸ ζῷον which has 
preceded. The meaning will then be that while the subject knowing—the 
animal as an intelligible and cognitive factor—the ego—is made up of the 
four mathematical elements of ideal unity, primary length, breadth and 
depth : on the other hand the non-ego, the objects which are not subjects, 
exhibit similar relations (ra δ᾽ ἄλλα cpoorpowes). Thus the first statement is 
an emphatic assertion of the correspondence or parallelism between the 
animate mind and inanimate things: between the essential subject given in 
the αὐτὸ ro ζῷον and the essential object expressed in ra δ᾽ ἄλλα : the one is 
the microcosm of that of which the other is the macrocosm. But the 
writer goes on to elaborate this correspondence into further details. The 
proof that the animal in its essential nature as a pure cognitive agent is the 
result of mathematical forms is to be found in considering the four phases 
of knowledge with which it is endowed (ἔτι δὲ καὶ ἄλλωςλ These are 
reason, understanding (ἐπιστήμη), opinion, and sense-perception. These it 
has to be shewn are parallel to the essential qualities of objects. But 
what are the essential qualities of objects? The answer is numbers—oi μὲν 
yap ἀριθμοὶ ra εἴδη αὐτὰ (αὐτὰ is omitted by SX) καὶ ἀρχαὶ ἔλέγοντο---ἰϊ is 
numerical relations which determine the constitutive types and principles of 
things; and these numerical relations, we are further told, are formed from 
the most fundamental conceptions of which numbers admit—eigi δ᾽ ἐκ τῶν 
στοιχείων: 

We arrive in this way at the following results: Objects—things as objects 
of intellect—reduce themselves to the abstract numerical relations of unity, 
duality, triadity and quadreity: Subjects, minds as knowing, present 
us with four phases of knowledge—reason, understanding, opinion, sense- 
perception. Can we shew that these are really parallel to one another and 
so substantiate the assertion of ]. 20, which maintained that the essential 
animal or mind consisted of the same four arithmetical conceptions (except 
that what was spoken of in the previous passage as μήκος is called duality in 
the second, and the πλάτος and βάθυς of the first passage become the 
ἐπίπεδον and στερεόν of the second)? The proof of this correspondence be- 
tween the cognitive faculties of the subject and the fundamental numerical 
relations of the object is given in lines 22 and 23. Reason, it is there 
pointed out, is the parallel in mind to unity in things, because, we may 
suppose, it comprehends the mass of objects under one idea and forms a 
concept or Begrif’, the discursive understanding is like duality, like abstract 
length (μοναχῶς yap ἐφ᾽ ἔν) because, i.e. it starts from a premiss and by one 
direct line of deductive argument or ratiocination it arrives at one con- 
clusion: opinion (δόξα) is not thus decided and definite in its conclusions, 
rather it is like a triangle in which there is only one single starting point, 
the apex, but a pair of possible conclusions in the two sides diverging from 
the apex: and lastly sense is no longer like understanding or opinion, 
parallel to simple length or abstract breadth, but having to take account of 
all the concrete qualities of objects it becomes rather quadruple and 
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cubical and so resembles solidity and breadth. And thus Themistius sums 
up the Platonic standpoint: τὴν οὖν ψυχὴν συγκειμένην ἐκ τῶν αὐτῶν ἀρχῶν ἐξ 
ὧνπερ ὁ εἰδητικὸς ἀριθμός... εἰκότως γιγνώσκειν τὰ ὄντα. 

Practically then Plato’s conclusion, if we allow the “poetical metaphors” 
on which it is built, is made out. The same conceptions as constitute 
the εἴδη of things constitute also the εἴδη of the cognitive mind: it is, in the 
words with which he himself concludes (25—27), by reason, by under- 
standing, by opinion and by sense that we know and discriminate things 
around us: and the numbers to which these faculties of knowledge corre- 
spond are also the εἴδη which constitute real things. 

The general sense of the passage is so far not difficult to construct, 
but a number of special difficulties remain. The theory in question is said 
to be in the first place expounded inthe 7imaeus: and the Zimaeus itself 
expands the short account which Aristotle gives. God. it is said (p. 34), out 
of the unchangeable on the one hand, the divisible and corporeal on 
the other, made a third sort of intermediate essence partaking of the same 
and also of the other or diverse, which compound in like manner he placed 
in a mean between the indivisible and the divisible or corporeal. γενέσει καὶ 
ἀρετῇ προτέραν καὶ πρεσβυτέραν ψυχὴν σώματος ws δεσπότιν καὶ ἄρξουσαν 
ἀρξομένου ξυνεστήσατο (ὁ θεὸς) ἐκ τῶνδέ τε καὶ τοιῷδε τρόπῳ. τῆς ἀμερίστου 
καὶ ἀεὶ κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἐχούσης οὐσίας καὶ τῆς οὐ περὶ τὰ σώματα γιγνομένης μεριστῆς 
τρίτον ἐξ ἀμφοῖν ἐν μέσῳ ξυνεκεράσατο οὐσίας εἶδος, τῆς τε ταὐτοῦ φύσεως αὖ 
καὶ τῆς θατέρον, καὶ κατὰ ταῦτα ξυνέστησεν ἐν μέσῳ τοῦ τε ἀμεροῦς αὐτῶν καὶ 
τοῦ κατὰ τὰ σώματα μεριστοῦ᾽ καὶ τρία λαβὼν αὐτὰ ὄντα συνεκεράσατο εἷς μίαν 
παντὸς ἰδέαν, τὴν θατέρου φύσιν δύσμικτον οὖσαν εἰς ταὐτὸν ξυναρμόττων βίᾳ. 
But over and above the Zimaeus, Aristotle refers to certain λεγόμενα περὶ 
φιλοσοφίας, as containing the doctrines under consideration. 

404° 18. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐν τοῖς περὶ φιλοσοφίας λεγομένοις] Simplicius 
explains the writings here referred to as τὰ περὶ τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ αὐτῷ ἐκ τῆς 
Πλάτωνος ἀναγεγραμμένα συνουσίας᾽ ἐν οἷς ἱστορεῖ τάς τε LvOayopeious καὶ 
Πλατωνικὰς περὶ τῶν ὄντων Sofas: and similarly Philoponus—ra περὶ τἀγαθοῦ 
ἐπιγραφόμενα περὶ φιλοσοφίας λέγει. ἐν ἐκείνοις δὲ τὰς ἀγράφους συνουσίας 
τοῦ Πλάτωνος ἱστορεῖ ὁ ᾿Αριστοτέλης. Titze (De Serie) accordingly identifies 
the works in question with the 27εζαῤλγεΐες, especially Book A. But to this 
it is a fatal objection that nowhere in the Metaphysics does Aristotle discuss 
the points here referred to. Bernays would seem at one time to have identi- 
fied the work in question with Aristotle’s dialogue περὶ φιλοσοφίας. Heitz 
however proves pretty conclusively (p. 180, 211) that the reference must be to 
Plato’s ow# lectures. And Bernays himself says (Dia/., p. 170) it seems 
now generally recognised that the words indicate no particular Aristotelian 
writing, but merely set the oral discourses of Plato (die miindlichen Vortrage 
Platons) side by side with his previously mentioned 7imaeus. Thus the 
reference will be to the same source of opinions as the ἄγραφα δόγματα of the 
Physics IV. 2, 209°15, where Aristotle, after saying that in the 7imaeus 
Plato identifies ὕλη and χώρα because the μεταληπτικὸν and xopa are one 
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and the same, adds ἄλλον δὲ τρόπον ἐκεῖ re λέγων τὸ μεταληπτικὸν καὶ ἐν τοῖς 
λεγομένοις ἀγράφοις δόγμασιν ὅμως τὸν τόπον καὶ τὴν χώραν τὸ αὐτὸ ἀπε- 
φήνατο. Bonitz (/ad. Aris. 98° 59, quoted in Trend, Ὁ. 182) would seem to 
have misunderstood Bernays’ position. 

δ 8. 404° 29. ἀποφηνάμενοι τὴν ψνχὴν ἀριθμὸν κινοῦνθ᾽ ἑαυτόν] Simplicius 
and Philoponus refer the theory in question to Xenocrates. So Simplicius : 
Revoxpdrous 6 τῆς ψυχῆς οὗτος λόγος βουλομένου τὴν μεσότητα αὐτῆς τῶν τε εἰδῶν 
καὶ τῶν εἰδοποιουμένων ἅμα καὶ τὸ ἴδιον αὐτῆς ἐνδείξασθαι. But Plutarch gives us 
more insight into the position of Xenocrates. As a mere number he says the 
soul was not yet formed because it was without the power of moving and of 
being moved : τοῦ δὲ ταὐτοῦ καὶ τοῦ ἑτέρου συμμιγέντων, ὧν τὸ μέν ἐστι κινήσεως 
ἀρχὴ καὶ μεταβολῆς τὸ δὲ μονῆς, ψυχὴν γεγονέναι, μηδὲν ἧττον τοῦ ἱστάναι καὶ 
ἵστασθαι δύναμιν ἣ τοῦ κινεῖσθαι καὶ κινεῖν οὖσαν. 

δ 10. 405" 4. τότε γὰρ κινητικὸν τὴν φύσιν τῶν πρώτων ὑπειλήφασιν] Bonitz 
(Hermes, V1. 430) points out that this sentence if translated : ‘They posit 
faculty of movement (Beweguagskraft) as one of the principles,’ scarcely 
connects itself with what goes before. He therefore supplies τὴν ψυχὴν as 
object to ὑπειλήφασιν and translates: Dem entsprechend definiren sie die 
Seele. Sie betrachten nadmlich als Seele dasjenige unter den Principien 
welches seiner Natur nach bewegende Kraft besitst, δα. But the connection 
seems to be that their definitions of soul are just as divergent as their enume- 
ration of first principles because soul as motive belongs to the class of first 
principles (τῶν πρώτων). And the natural translation would therefore seem 
to be that a substance with a natural faculty of movement was not unreason- 
ably supposed to belong to the primary elements of existence. Cp. Themis- 
tius, p. 23, εὔλογον yap καὶ λίαν πιθανὸν τὴν κινητικωτάτην αἰτίαν ἐν ταῖς πρώταις 
ἀρχαῖς κατατάττειν. 

δ13. 405° 14. χρῆται δ᾽ ἀμφοῖν ὡς μιᾷ φίσει] Cp. Plato, Craty/. 400 A, καὶ τὴν 
τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων φίσιν οὐ πιστεύεις ᾿Αναξαγόρᾳ νοῦν καὶ ψυχὴν εἶναι τὴν διακοσ- 
μοῦσαν καὶ ἔχουσαν. 

§ rg. 405" 19. ἔοικε δὲ καὶ Θαλῆς] Cp. Diog. Laert. 1. ὃ 24, ᾿Αριστοτέλης δὲ 
καὶ Ἱππίας φασὶν αὐτὸν καὶ τοῖς ἀψύχοις μεταδιδόναι ψυχάς, τεκμαιρόμενον ἐκ τῆς 
λίθου τῆς μαγνήτιδος καὶ τοῦ ἡλέκτρον. 

§15. 405%21. Διογένης δ᾽ ὥσπερ καὶ €repoi τινες, ἀέρα] Fora further account 
of the psychological ideas of Diogenes, see Theophrastus De Sensu. δὲ 39—48. 
His explanation of reminiscence and other mental states through air Theo- 
phrastus characterizes as in many respects εὐηθές : his theory in fact would 
lead us to conclude that birds as living highest and most in the air would be 
wisest of all Diogenes then, Theophrastus concludes, ἅπαντα προθυμούμενος 
ἀνάγειν εἰς τὴν ἀρχὴν πολλὰ διαμαρτάνει τῶν εὐλόγων. 

§ 16. 405°25. καὶ Ἡράκλειτος δὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν εἶναί φησι ψυχήν, εἴπερ τὴν ἀναθυμία- 
ow] Philoponus comments as follows : εἴρηται πολλάκις ὅτι ἀρχὴν ἔλεγεν εἶναι τῶν 
ὄντων οὗτος τὸ wip, mip δὲ οὐ τὴν φλόγα, ὡς yap ᾿Αριστοτέλης φησίν, ἡ φλὸξ ὑΞξὲερ- 
βολή ἐστι πυρός. ἀλλὰ πῦρ ἔλεγε τὴν ξηρὰν ἀναθυμίασιν, ἐκ ταύτης οὖν εἶναι καὶ 
τὴν ψυχὴν ὡς κινητοῦ καὶ λεπτομερεστάτης. But, as Trendelenburg points out, it 
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is unnecessary to give this sense of dry exhalation to the ‘fire’ of Heraclitus. 
Fire being the principle by which Heraclitus explained all existence, we need 
merely suppose that this fire rising upwards in a fiery vapour gave rise 
eventually to animal life. And if this ἀναθυμίασις represents the upward 
way (ὁδὸς ἄνω) we can understand how αὔη ψυχὴ σοφωτάτη (Bywater, Frag. 74) 
—how the driest and fieriest soul is the wisest. 

403" 27. τὸ δὲ xivovpevov] As this gives the ground of Heraclitus’ 
doctrine ro yap would seem the conjunction required, but the MSS. offer no 
variation. Heraclitus’ belief in the constant flux and change of phenomena 
is almost proverbial in Greek philosophy. It attains its most definite form 
in the saying ποταμοῖσι τοῖσι αὐτοῖσι ἐμβαίνομέν τε καὶ οὐκ ἐμβαίνομεν, εἰμέν re 
καὶ οὐκ εἰμέν: into the same river we descend and we do not descend, we are 
and we are not (Bywater, 81). And the doctrine acquires special importance 
when we remember that it ‘awoke’ Plato to the insufficiency of sense in gain- 
ing knowledge of the world. See Aris. Jfefa. A. 6. 

δ 17. 405° 29. Alcmaeon. Cp. Diog. Laert. VIII. 5, ἔφη δὲ καὶ (AAKpaloy) 
τὴν ψυχὴν ἀθάνατον καὶ κινεῖσθαι αὐτὴν συνεχὲς ὡς τὸν ἥλιον. 

§18. 4051. τῶν δὲ φορτικωτέρων... καθάπερ Ἵππων) A similar depreciation 
of Hippo (a contemporary with Pericles) is to be found in Afefa. A. 3, 9843, 
Ἵππωνα yap οὐκ ἄν tis ἀξιώσειε θεῖναι pera τούτων διὰ τὴν εὐτέλειαν αὐτοῦ τῆς 
διανοίας. 

δ 10. 405) ς. αἷμα, καθάπερ Κριτίας] Philoponus quotes the hexameter, αἷμα 
γὰρ ἀνθρώποις περικάρδιόν ἐστι νόημα as used by Critias to express his views. 
The thinker in question was most probably the Critias who was for some 
time a disciple of Socrates and became one of the ‘ Thirty Tyrants.’ 

405°9. πλὴν ef τις αὐτὴν εἴρηκεν ἐκ πάντων εἶναι) Philoponus refers to 
Empedocles as the thinker who regarded soul as resulting from a combina- 
tion of all the elements. | 

§ 20. 405514. πλὴν ἑνός] The exception is explained by the ’Avafayopas 
δὲ μόνος of |. 19. 

§22. 405° 21. τοιοῦτος δ᾽ ὧν πῶς γνωριεῖ] The question here raised—how 
reason if it have nothing in common with other objects is to know them— 
is started again in Bk. 111. c. 4, where it is shewn that, if the object of thought 
be immatenial, no difficulty arises, since thought and the object of thought are 
identical : and that in material objects the conceptions of reason while not 
actually present are yet so potentially, and so give that community between 
thought and its objects which is required to make knowledge possible. 

§ 23. 405°23. ὅσοι δ᾽ ἐναντιώσεις] Empedocles would be an illustration : just 
as Hippo and Heraclitus would be of those who resolve mind into θάτερον 
τῶν ἐναντίων. 

405” 27. διὰ τοῦτο καὶ τὸ ζῆν ὠνόμασται) The etymology referred to 
is of course that which connects (rw with ζέω to seethe and foam. " 

405° 28. οἱ δὲ τὸ ψυχρὸν διὰ τὴν ἀναπνοὴν καὶ τὴν κατάψυξιν] This deriva- 
tion οὗ ψυχὴ from ψυχρὸς on account of the refrigeration in respiration is 
given us in the Cratylus of Plato, p. 399 E, οἶμαί τι τοιοῦτον νοεῖν τοὺς τὴν 
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Ψυχὴν ὀνομάσαντας, ὡς τοῦτο dpa, ὅταν παρῇ τῷ σώματι, αἴτιόν ἐστι τοῦ ζῆν αὐτῷ. 
τὴν τοῦ ἀναπνεῖν δύναμιν παρέχον καὶ ἀναψῦχον. ἅμα δὲ ἐκλεΐποντος τοῦ ἀναψύ- 
Xovros τὸ σῶμα ἀπόλλυταί τε καὶ τελευτᾷ" ὅθεν δή μοι δοκοῦσιν αὐτὸ ψυχὴν καλέσαι. 


CHAPTER III. 


This chapter is devoted to a refutation of the view that movement is a 
characteristic of the soul and (in close connection with this) to a criticism of 
the views expounded in the 7imaexs that circular movement is an attribute 
of the soul. The conclusion that movement is not essentially (κατ᾽ οὐσίαν) and 
of itself an attribute of the soul is supported by the facts that (a) on such a 
hypothesis place or space would be a property of the soul (§ 3), (8) that if the 
soul be moved by nature it must also admit of being moved by force (§ 4), 
(y) its different movements would involve divergent or contrary elements to 
enter into its structure, (8) that if mind were to follow the movement of the 
body it would follow that it might leave the body and again return to it, a 
supposition leading to the absurdity of resurrection (§ 6). The conception on 
the other hand of merely incidental movement from outside is at variance 
with the original conception of essential movement (§ 7) and would imply that 
the soul abandoned its essential substance, while the atomic theory of mental 
movement of the body put forward by Democritus is palpably absurd and 
gives no explanation of the equally important condition of rest (δ 9) The 
doctrine on the other hand propounded in the 7tsmaeus is open to the objec- 
tions of regarding mind as a quantity (§ 12), and forgets that reasoning, 
while continuous, is so after the manner of number rather than after that of a 
quantity: besides, its apprehension of things whether ascribed to it as a 
whole or in its parts raises serious difficulties (§ 14‘. The description further 
of the process of thought as circular movement involves, since this movement 
is eternal, that the same thing should be repeatedly thought, fails to observe 
that thought is often more a state of rest and fixing (npexnors) than movement 
(§ 17), places an unnatural restraint upon the soul ;§ 18) and inconsistently 
with the rest of the Platonic philosophy makes soul the slave of body (ὃ 19). 
Of this and like theories of mind Aristotle concludes by remarking it is a 
common defect that they insert mind in body without any regard to the 
appropriateness of the one to the other. 

The fervour with which Aristotle criticizes the movement theory of the 
soul is explained when we find it originates with Plato. Thus in the 
Phaedrus Plato demonstrates the immortality of the soul by reference to its 
power of spontaneous movement : 245 E, εἰ δ᾽ ἐστὶ τοῦτο otras ἔχον, μὴ ἄλλο τι 
εἶναι τὸ αὐτὸ ἑαυτὸ κινοῦν ἣ ψιχήν, ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἀγένητόν τε καὶ ἀθάνατον ψυχὴ ἂν 
εἴ. And in the Laws, 895 E, he writes ᾧ δὴ ψυχὴ τοὔνομα, τίς τούτον λόγος; 
ἔχομεν ἄλλον πλὴν τὸν νῦν δὴ ῥηθέντα, τὴν δυναμένην αὐτὴν αὐτὴν κινεῖν κίνησιν. 

8.2. 406* 3. πρότερον εἴρηται) The reference is ποῖ, as Trendelenburg sup- 
poses, to De An. I. 2, 2, 403° 29, but as Bonitz, after Themistius and Simplicius, 
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points out, to PAys. ©. 5, particularly 257 20, ἔτι οὐκ ἀνάγκη τὸ κινοῦν κινεῖσθαι 
εἰ μὴ ὑφ᾽ αὑτοῦ. οὐκ is omitted before ἀναγκαῖον in 5, but this must be a mere 
clerical error. . 

§ 3. 406° 12. τεσσάρων δὲ κινήσεων οὐσῶν] Cp. Jefaph. A. 2, 1069° 9, εἰ δὴ 
al μεταβολαὶ τέτταρες ἣ κατὰ τὸ τί ἣ κατὰ τὸ ποιὸν ἣ ποσὸν ἣ ποῦ καὶ γένεσις μὲν ἡ 
ἁπλῆ καὶ φθορὰ ἡ κατὰ τόδε, αὔξησις δὲ καὶ φθίσις ἡ κατὰ τὸ πύσον, ἀλλοίωσις δὲ ἡ 
κατὰ τὸ πάθος, φορὰ δὲ ἡ κατὰ τόπον, eis ἐναντιώσεις ἂν εἶεν τὰς καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ail 
μεταβολαί. But in Aleta. K. 11, 1068° 1, γένεσις and φθορὰ are excluded as 
not strictly forms of movement, and there accordingly remain the four forms 
which are enumerated here. 

_ Aristotle’s argument it should be observed is as follows : If motion be the 
characteristic attribute of the mind, then since the forms of natural move- 
ment—locomotion, attraction, decay, and growth—all involve place or space 
(τόπος) in which to act, the soul will also require space in which to perform 
its operations. But, Aristotle leaves the reader to add, spatial existence is no 
attribute of mind. Nor, he adds, can we get over this difficulty by insisting 
that space is an attribute of the movement of such abstractions as a white 
colour or a measure of length. That, says Aristotle, is true enough, but the 
movement in such cases is a mere incidental concomitant: whereas ex - 
hypothest movement is a natural and essential quality of soul. 

§ 4. 406° 22. ἔτι δ᾽ εἰ φύσει κινεῖται, κἂν βίᾳ κινηθείη" κἂν εἰ Bia, καὶ φύσει) 
Aristotle’s argument is that any movement which is caused by internal force 
can be also caused by external: so that if the soul be marked by natural in- 
ternal movements it will also possess external forced movements—a con- 
clusion which is practically a reductio ad absurdum of the main thesis—since 
such “forced movements ” of the mind cannot well be realized or understood. 
The major premiss however of this argument is not free from difficulties. We 
may allow the former part of the assertion in the sense that what is moved 
from within, may be moved also from without, although it is rather in conflict 
to the assertion of 406° 7, that what is moved essentially by itself should 
not be moved also by something else. But the latter half of the assertion— 
κἂν εἰ Bia καὶ Pumes—sStrikes one as obviously false—those masses which should 
be driven by external force cannot 2250 facto be moved by internal : and Themi- 
stius omits the passage in his paraphrase, commencing simply τῷ δὲ ταῦτα 
σνγχωροῦντι λόγῳ καὶ βιαίους συγχωρητέον τινὰς εἶναι κινήσεις τῆς ψυχῆς καὶ 
ἠρεμίας εἰς ὃ γὰρ κινεῖται φύσει, ἐκ τούτον καὶ βίᾳ κινήσεται. Yet in the De 
Coel, 111. 2, 3οολ 21, Aristotle after identifying βίᾳ with παρὰ φύσιν adds 
ἀλλὰ μὴν εἰ παρὰ φύσιν ἐστί τις κίνησις ἀνάγκη εἶναι καὶ κατὰ φύσιν, παρ᾽ ἣν αὕτη. 
Thus it would seem that the passage must be accepted as it stands—as 
indeed it is recognised by all the older commentators : and we must under- 
stand Aristotle to mean that internal and external, natural and unnatural, 
are so far relative terms, that whatever movement is of the one kind may 
be also under appropriate conditions of the other. 

ὃ 5. 406°27. ἔτι δ᾽ εἰ μὲν ἄνω κινήσεται, πῦρ ἔσται) The force of this argument 
would seem to be that the ascription of na/ural movement to the soul (after 
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the βίαιοι κινήσεις have been given up) will involve its consisting of the most 
incongruous elements: since upward movement will necessitate its being 
made of fire, downward movement of earth, &c. 

§6. 406° 30. ἔτι δ᾽ ἐπεὶ φαίνεται κινοῦσα τὸ σῶμα] Since the soul, Aristotle 
now argues, moves the body with its own movements, the body will also con- 
versely (ἀντιστρέψασιν) move the soul with the movements of the body. The 
soul then it follows will alter like the body, /oca//y, and may, even after it has 
passed out from it, enter into it again. And this result is capped by the 
crowning absurdity that if this were so the bodies of the dead might rise again 
to life. Trendelenburg failing to see that the words in 406° 4 τούτῳ δ᾽ ἐποιτ᾽ 
ἂν τὸ ἀνίστασθαι τὰ τεθνεῶτα τῶν ζῴων are such a reductio ad absurdum of the 
hypothesis in question, unnecessarily suspects them to be the work of a 
Christian commentator, “eagerly deducing the resurrection of the body from 
the words of Aristotle.” But, as Bonitz says (Hermes, vil. 428), “this last 
clause just serves to prove the absurdity of the conclusions to which the 
disputed definition leads. Resurrection from the dead appears just about as 
great a reversal of the course of nature as would be an inversion of the orbit 
of the sun.” 

§ 7. 406° 5. τὴν δὲ κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς κίνησιν κἂν ὑφ᾽ ἑτέρου κινοῖτο] This 
section would seem to be intended as an answer to an objection raised 
against the previous reasoning of Aristotle. What you have said, the 
supposed objector replies, applies no doubt to motion if understood as an 
essential characteristic of the mind: but it is still possible that its movement 
should be produced by something outside it. And this, says Aristotle, is true 
enough; but then the movement in question is merely incidental, not 
essential. This however is to desert the original supposition : and the truth 
remains that that whose essential nature is to be moved by itself, loses this 
essential character when itis moved by something outside. just as absolute 
good loses its character of absolute if it be conceived as relative. Yet, the 
writer goes on, the most ordinary way in which we can conceive the mind 
moved is through aicénra—which are external—and thus the movement of 
the mind cannot well be conceived as something essential and intrinsic. 

δ δ. go6° 11. ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ εἰ κινεῖ γε αὐτὴ αὐτήν, καὶ αὐτὴ κινοῖτ᾽ av} The 
words would seem to mean that the supposed objector gives up his view of 
incidental movement at the hands of something else and reasserts that the 
mind moves itself. But, says Aristotle, if this be so, it will also δέ moved in 
itself (the passive as Trend. points out is to be pressed’. Now all move- 
ment is a removal or departure on the part of the object moved—an ἔκστασις 
or ceasing to be itself. Thus then if the movement of the soul be not merely 
incidental (and this view the supposed interlocutor has given up’ it follows 
that the soul as moved will start from and desert its essential nature. But 
this is just the reverse of the fundamental hypothesis (ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν ἡ κίνησις 
which was that movement was of the essence of the soul, whereas now we find 
that the supposition of spontaneous essential movement on the part of mind 
involves the separation from the essence. Essential movement is in short a 
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contradiction in terms. To take: as Torstrik does, ἀλλ ἴ ἔστιν ἡ κίνησις κιτιλ. 

simply as a continuation of εἰ μὴ “κατὰ σύμβεβ. is to miss the opposition 
between the hypothesis and its results. But Trendelenburg, it should. be- 
‘Doted, similarly takes the phrase as continuing the hypothesis. δ 

406" 12. καὶ αὐτὴ κινοῖτ᾽: ἄν] Trendelenburg conjectures καὶ αὐτὴ xivoir’ 

“ἂν οὐσία, on the ground that the consequent as- it_stands does nothing but 
repeat the antecedent. Torstrik thinks that καθ᾽ αὐτήν in 4.15 is a pleonasm | 
incorporated in the text through some Marginal’ interpretation ; but it hardly 
seems so superfluous as he imagines. : 

§9. 406° 17. Δημόκριτος παραπλησίως λέγων Φιλίππῳ] The force of Aristotle’s 
comparison between the psychological theory of Democritus and the Aphro- 
dite of Daedalus is, of course, that both give an external. mechanical 
explanation of the phenomena in question: both making the movement 
proceed from an external force rather than from an inward principle. 
Concerning Philippus, son of Aristophanes, see Méineke, p. 9. Themistius’ 
commentary is worth quoting : : καΐτοι ye ἐναργὲς Alay ὅτι κινεῖται τὸ (gor ou 
προκινηθείσης κατὰ τόπον ἔνδοθεν τῆς γυχῆε; ἀλλὰ προελομένης μόνον καὶ κρι- 
νάσης εὐθὺς ὑ ὑπηρετεῖται τὸ σῶμα. 

§ 11. 406° 25. τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον καὶ ὁ Τίμαιος φυσιολογεῖ] The reference is 
undoubtedly not to Timaeus the Pythagorean, but to the Dialogue of Plato 
so entitled. See Zimaeus, p. 364A. The work is referred to in similar terms 
in Aristotle’s De Sensu, c. 2, ὥσπερ ὁ Τίμαιος λέγει, where just before we have 
καὶ ἐν τῷ Τιμαίῳ γέγραπται (see Trendelenburg, Platonis de Ideis Doctrina, 
p. 18). The main doctrines of the passage from the Zémaeus are shortly 
summed up by Trendelenburg to the effect that: (1) body is moved by the 
movement of the soul: (2) the soul is composed of elements: (3) it is so 
divided as to contain the harmonic number in which all truth resides, 
and (4) the soul has the same movements as the heavens. The chief pas- 
sage in the Zzwaeus bearing on the view under examination is contained 
in the following words from pp. 33, 34: 

σχῆμα δὲ ἔδωκεν αὐτῷ τὸ πρέπον καὶ τὸ συγγενές. τῷ δὲ Ta πάντ᾽ ἐν αὐτῷ ζῶα 
περιέχειν μέλλοντι ζώῳ πρέπον ἂν εἴη σχῆμα τὸ περιειληφὸς ἐν αὐτῷ πάντα, ὁπόσα 
σχήματα. διὸ καὶ σφαιροειδές, ἐκ μέσον πάντῃ πρὸς τὰς τελεντὰς ἴσον ἀπέχον, 
κυκλοτερὲς αὐτὸ ἐτορνεύσατο, πάντων τελεώτατον ὁμοιότατόν τε αὐτὸ ἑαντῷ σχημά- 
των, νομίσας μυρίῳ κάλλιον ὅμοιον ἀνομοίου... κίνησιν ἀπένειμεν αὐτῷ τὴν τοῦ 
σώματος οἰκείαν, τῶν ἑπτὰ τὴν περὶ νοῦν καὶ φρόνησιν μάλιστα οὖσαν. διὸ δὴ κατὰ 
ταὐτὰ ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ καὶ ἐν ἑαυτῷ περιαγαγὼν αὐτὸ ἐποίησε κύκλῳ κινεῖσθαι στρεφό- 
μενον... τὴν δὲ δὴ ψυχὴν οὐχ ὡς νῦν ὑστέραν ἐπιχειροῦμεν λέγειν, οὕτως ἐμηχανή- 
σατο καὶ ὁ θεὸς νεωτέραν...ὁ δὲ καὶ yevéoes καὶ ἀρετῇ προτέραν καὶ πρεσβυτέραν 
ψυχὴν σώματος ὡς δεσπίτιν καὶ ἄρξουσαν ἀρξομένου, ξυνεστήσατο ἐκ τῶνδε τε καὶ 
τοιῷδε τρόπῳ. τῆς ἀμερίστον καὶ ἀεὶ κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἔχουσης οὐσίας καὶ τῆς αὖ περὶ 
τὰ σώματα γιγνομένης μεριστῆς τρίτον ἐξ ἀμφοῖν ἐν μέσῳ ξυνεκεράσατο οὐσίας εἶδος 
τῆς τε ταὐτοῦ φύσεως αὖ καὶ τῆς θατέρου καὶ κατὰ ταῦτα ξυνέστησεν ἐν μέσῳ τοῦ 
τε ἀμέρους αὐτῶν καὶ τοῦ κατὰ τὰ σώματα μερίστου, καὶ τρία λαβὼν αὐτὰ ὄντα 
συνεκεράσατο εἰς μίαν πάντα ἰδέαν, τὴν θατέρον φύσιν δύσμικτον οὖσαν εἷς ταὐτὸν 
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ξυναρμόττων βίᾳ. The στοιχεῖα then out of which in 628 Aristotle says the 
soul is viewed by Plato as compounded would be the same and the dis- 
similar—ro αὐτὸ and τὸ ἕτερον. 

406 31. εἷς κύκλον κατέκαμψεν)] Cp. Timaeus, 36 C, ταύτην οὖν τὴν 
ξύστασιν πᾶσαν, διπλῆν κατὰ μῆκος σχίσας μέσην πρὸς μέσην ἑκατέραν ἀλλήλαις 
οἷον Χ προσβαλὼν κατέκαμψεν εἰς κύκλον, ξυνάψας αὑταῖς τε καὶ ἀλλήλαις ἐν τῷ 
καταντικρὺ τῆς προσβολῆς, καὶ τῇ κατὰ ταὐτὰ καὶ ἐν ταὐτῷ περιαγομένῃ κινήσει 
πέριξ αὐτὰς ἔλαβε, καὶ τὸν μὲν ἔξω τὸν δ᾽ ἐντὸς ἐποιεῖτο τῶν κύκλων. τὴν μὲν οὖν 
ἔξω φορὰν ἐπεφήμισεν εἶναι τῆς τἀντοῦ φύσεως, τὴν δ᾽ ἐντὸς τῆς θατέρου. 

§ 12. 407° 3. τὴν γὰρ τοῦ παντὸς δῆλον ὅτι τοιαύτην εἶναι βούλεται οἷόν wor’ ἐστὶν 
ὁ καλούμενος νοῦς] So Trendelenburg appropriately quotes Philiponus as shew- 
ing that in Aristotle’s view reason as finding itself in things, and so coming 
back to the point at which it started, might be represented as a circle—q δὲ 
τῆς λογικῆς ψυχῆς κίνησις κύκλος τις εἶναι ἔοικεν ὅτι τε ἐνεργεῖ καὶ ἐφιστάνει καὶ 
αὐτὴ ἑαυτὴν γιγνώσκει" αὐτὴ περὶ αὐτὴν ζητοῦσά τε καὶ εὑρίσκουσα. For the 
reason, as Trendelenburg remarks, in thinking does not rest satished with 
the forms of sense, but seeks to discover their law and principle, and in so 
doing finds itself embodied in external objects. 

§ 13. 407° 6. τούτων γὰρ ἡ κίνησις ov κυκλοφορία)] The action of sense and 
appetite cannot, as reason may (see note on 407" 3) be described as that of 
a circle or revolution: rather the objects of sense strike upon the sense 
directly and unilinearly: and appetite as such presses straight on to the 
immediate objects of its gratification. 

407" 10. mas yap δὴ καὶ νοήσει μέγεθος ὧν; πότερον καθύλον ἢ ὁτῳοῦν τῶν 
μορίων τῶν αὐτοῦ ;)] So Trend. emended the reading adopted by ΒΕ κοι--- μέγεθος 
ὧν ὁτῳοῦν τῶν μορίων τῶν αὐτοῦ. Torstrik in place of καθόλου would read 
καθ᾽ ὅλον which both Simplicius and Philoponus use in their paraphrase : 
and he further inserts θιγὼν after καθ᾽ ὅλον. But this addition seems 
unnecessary—that θιγγάνων occurs in the expanded paraphrase of Themistius 
no way makes it particularly likely that it occurred in the contracted text of 
Aristotle. Suseminhl would read ὁτῳοῦν μορίῳ raw αὐτοῦ; μορίῳ. 

δ 14. 407° 19. ἀναγκαῖον δὲ τὸν νοῦν εἶναι τὸν κύκλον τοῦτον) Here, as Tren- 
delenburg remarks, emphasis must be laid on τοῖτον---ἃ circle of this kind, i.e. 
expressed in matter. Cp. Philiponus: ro yap τοῦτον δεικτικὸν τὸ αἰσθητὸν 
αὐτὸ σημαίνει᾽ τοῦτο yap ἐστι ro δεικνύμετον. 

§ 15. 407° 22. οὗ ἡ τοιαύτη περιφορὰ νόησις] Torstrik would reject νόησις as 
an interpretation of περιφορά. The sentence following he would regard as 
interrogative, in accordance with Simplicius’ and Philoponus’ commentary 
of whom the former says ἐρωτᾷ οἷν ri ἀεὶ νοήσει, and the latter τί οὖν τοῖτό 
ἐστιν. He reads accordingly δὴ ri. 

407° 23. τῶν μὲν yap πρακτικῶν νοήσεων ἔστι πέρατα] The force of this 
paragraph is that while a circle always returns back into itself and so never 
comes to a stop, thought on the contrary, whether it be practical or specu- 
lative is essentially bounded and determined. The practical reason is so 
because it always puts before itself an end or τέλος in which it rests, and the 
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speculative reason is so because such reason resolves itself into either 
definition or demonstration, and both these forms of reasoning are essentially | 
definite. Definition is evidently so; and demonstration though in syllogism 
it Inay appear at times almost a circle in which the conclusion brings us 
back to the premisses, is still essentially a straightforward direct movement in 
which we advance from premiss to conclusion. 

Such an account of the action of the mind refers, as Trend. points out, 
more to its external than its inward character. Externally the power of 
thought cannot perhaps be represented as a circle: but in its fundamental 
and essential character the process of cognition may be represented as a 
circle in which reason discovers that the world which at starting was 
opposed to it, is really only the objective aspect of that which it itself holds 
as subject, so that the vous, and the νοητὸν become identical. Cp. Afefaph. A. 
7, 1072" 20, αὑτὸν δὲ νοεῖ ὁ νοῦς κατὰ μετάληψιν τοῦ νοητοῦ. νοητὸς γὰρ γίγνεται 
θιγγάνων καὶ νοῶν, ὦστε ταὐτὸν νοῦς καὶ νοητόν τὸ γὰρ δεκτικὸν τοῦ νοητοῦ καὶ τῆς 
ουσιᾶς vous. 

δ 17. 407"32. ἔτι δ᾽ ἡ νόησις ἔοικεν ἠρεμήσει τινὶ καὶ ἐπιστάσει μᾶλλον ἣ κινήσει 
Thought, Aristotle means, fixes objects and checks the flux of sense. Cp. 
Post. Anal, 11. 19, Ὁ. 100° 1, where Aristotle describing the way in which our 
knowledge gradually builds itself up out of the particulars of sense by 
finding and widening some permanent centre, says πάλιν δ᾽ ἐν τούτοις ἵσταται 
ἕως ἂν τὰ ἀμερῆ στῇ καὶ τὰ καθόλου, οἷον τοιονδὶ ζῷον, ws ζῷον. Trendelen- 
burg well compares Plato, Phaedo, 96 Β, ἐκ δὲ μνήμης καὶ δόξης λαβούσης τὸ 
ἠρεμεῖν κατὰ ταῦτα γίγνεσθαι ἐπιστήμην. Cp. also Physics, VII. 3, 247° 4, τῷ 
γὰρ ἠρεμῆσαι καὶ στῆναι τὴν διάνοιαν ἐπίστασθαι καὶ φρονξιν λέγομεν, and 
Problem. XXX. 14, 956° 35, ἡ ἐπιστήμη δοκεῖ εἶναι ὅτι τὴν ψυχὴν ἵστησιν. 

ὃ 18. 407° 34. ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ μακάριον] Cp. De. Coelo, 11. 1, 284° 25, οὐδὲ 
γὰρ τῆς ψυχῆς οἷόν τ᾽ εἶναι τὴν τοιαύτην ζῳὴν ἄλυπον καὶ μακάριον... ἀλλ᾽ ἀναγκαῖον 
Ἰξίονός τινος μοῖραν κατέχειν αὐτὴν ἀΐδιον καὶ ἄτρντον. 

407° 1. εἰ δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἡ κίνησις αὐτῆς μὴ οὐσία, παρὰ φύσιν ἂν κινοῖτο] Torstrik 
thinks the words corrupt, and supposes Aristotle to have written 9 οὐσία. 
This absence of the negative seems to some extent warranted by the para- 
phrase of Themistius, of δὲ τὴν κίνησιν οὐσίαν αὐτοῦ ποιοῦντες, φύσιν αὐτοῦ 
ποιοῦσι τὴν λυμαινομένην ταῖς ἐνεργείαις. But the negative can I think be 
explained by viewing the argument as of that dialectical kind which is cus- 
tomary in Aristotle. Aristotle, that is, has said that this assignation of 
movement to the mind makes it unhappy and uneasy. But, he supposes 
some one to object, this movement need not be regarded as constituting its 
essence. Aristotle then replies in the words which we are considering, and 
asserts that if this movement be not the essential nature of the mind, we are 
landed in another difficulty, because this movement must then be regarded 
as unnatural: and therefore leading to greater ‘unhappiness’ than was the 
other supposition. 

§ 19. 407°4. βέλτιον τῷ νῷ μὴ μετὰ σώματος εἶναι) Aristotle is here confuting 
Plato out of his own mouth. The Phaedo is full of passages which regard 
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body as the prison merely of the mind, and regard its deliverance from its 
fetters as an event devoutly to be wished for. And so far, the doctrine of the 
world-soul in the 7i#aexs is, says Aristotle, inconsistent with the psychology 
of the Phaedo. 

With respect to Aristotle’s whole criticism of Plato’s conception of a 
world-soul, Zeller rightly remarks that Aristotle has strangely mistaken the 
mythical form in which Plato has expressed his views. Ueberweg (λεία. 
Afus. 1X. 56) holds with Aristotle that the soul is to Plato a mathematical 
magnitude in space, and that of its elements, the ταὐτὸν signifies number, the 
θάτερον space which admits of all figures, and that this space is the principle 
of motion in secondary matter, and as such the irrational soul. But we 
really cannot take Plato’s expressions in a literal sense : “ anything filling 
space and yet not material can be,” as Zeller says, “no more split up and 
bent into circles, than it can be mixed in a caldron” (7¢maeus, 41 D). 

The real meaning of Plato’s conception was, as Zeller remarks, to explain 
the connection between the idea on the one side, and the phenomenon on the 
other. Such an explanatory conception Plato found in mathematical pro- 
portions, which, so to speak, he localized in a world-soul. Just then as in the 
Republic it is through mathematics (διάνοια or ἀριθμητικὴ) that the mind 
proceeds from sense to thought, so similarly the world-soul contains within 
itself the very proportions which are also the constituents of existence. This 
world-soul is in fact the means by which reason imparts itself to the cor- 
poreal—the indispensable intermediating principle between the universal 
idea and the existing particulars of sense. Hence the world-soul, as standing 
midway between the sensible and the ideal, participates in both. It is 
compounded of οὐσία ἀμέριστος and of οὐσία pepiorn—that is, it combines the 
non-sensible idea with the sensible phenomenon by uniting in itself the 
specific qualities of both. “It stands over against the unlimited multiplicity 
of phenomena as its ideal unity : against its lawless vicissitude as the per- 
manent element which introduces into it fixed proportion and law” (Zeller, 
Plato and older Academy, English Trans. p. 346). 

§ 22. 407° 13. συμϑαίνει καὶ τούτῳ τῷ λόγῳ καὶ τοῖς πλείστοις τῶν περὶ ψυχῆς) 
Under this would be included all theories of transmigration or μετεμψύχωσις. 

§ 23. 40752.. ὥσπερ εἴ ris φαίη τὴν τεκτονικὴν εἰς αὐλοὺς ἐνδυέσθαι) \Whatever 
be the eruct meaning of this, the general sense evidently is that of an 
incongruous connection—a union of incombinables. Themistius brings this 
out still more glaringly by his paraphrase: ὥσπερ εἴ ris gain eis αὐλοὺς 
ἐνδύεσθαι τὴν ὑφαντικὴν THY χαλκευτικὴν εἰς κερκίδας. The criticism, as 
Trendelenburg remarks, already anticipates Aristotle’s conception of the soul 
as an ἐντελέχεια Of the body. This is brought out well in the commentary of 
Philoponus, who says: “ Each of the parts is characterized not by the mere 
psychical activity nor by the mere corporeal combination, but by the two in 
union. Thus, e.g. the eve is not simply the organ consisting of such and 
such membranes, but of those membranes along with such and such a 
psychical capacity.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The consideration of the intimate relation between the soul and body 
(with which the third chapter closed) leads Aristotle to examine the theory 
which regards soul as a harmony. From this he somewhat irregularly pro- 
ceeds (§ 9) to discuss the fitness of motion as an expression for describing 
the action of the mind and then finally in § 16 he examines the view which 
identifies mind with number. 

§1. 407> 28. πιθανὴ μὲν πολλοῖς] The expression is taken from the Phaedo, 
p. 88 Ὁ, as Philoponus reminds us: καὶ ὁ ἐν τῷ Φαίδωνι Σίμμιας φησὶν ὡς 
οὐδὲν οὕτως αὐτῷ περὶ ψυχῆς πιθανὸς φαίνοιτο λόγος ὡς ὁ λέγων αὐτὴν ἁρμονίαν. 

407° 29. λόγους δ᾽ ὥσπερ εὐθύνας δεδωκυῖα καὶ τοῖς ἐν κοινῷ γινομένοις 
λόγοι] Bernays (Dialoge, p. 14) discusses this passage, and contends that 
λόγους διδόναι is not a Greek idiom, so that we should (with Torstrik) at least 
read λόγον διδόναι. But further even after this alteration has been made, he 
discovers difficulties in the expression. The forms λόγον διδόναι and εὐθύνας 
διδόναι are, he maintains, inconsistent with one another, the former being 
used of clearing one’s self, the latter of being punished for an offence. He 
would therefore omit λόγους 8 But in that case ὥσπερ is left rather 
without anything to explain it: we should require to read εὐθύνας δ᾽ ὥσπερ 
εἰπεῖν Sedwxvia. It’ would seem then that λόγους must be retained, and the 
grammatical perversity of the plural may be explained as attracted (to use an 
old fashioned word) into the number of the following word. And surely 
εὐθύνη being a judicial examination in which a magistrate gave an account of 
his conduct may be applied equally to an enquiry which condemned, and an 
enquiry which acquitted. Themistius paraphrases: dedwxvia δὲ εὐθύνας καὶ 
ἐξητασμένη καὶ ἐν τοῖς κοινοῖς λόγοις καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἰδίοις. In consequence of this, 
Torstrik makes the suggestion that the original text must have contained the 
words καὶ ἐν ἰδίοις, but finally settles that καὶ before τοῖς λόγοις means etiam. 

For the different interpretations that may be given of the ἐν κοινῷ γιγνό- 
μένοι λόγοι see Bernays’ exhaustive treatise on the dialogues of Aristotle. 
Bernays (perhaps rightly enough) identifies the λόγοι in question with what 
are otherwise called ἐξωτερικοί : but would seem to be mistaken in identifying 
such λόγοι with definite works of Aristotle. The ἐξωτερικοὶ λόγοι to which 
Aristotle refers are not invariably works of Aristotle himself. The phrase 
would rather appear to have covered all popular writings: and therefore 
though it includes Aristotle’s dialogues, it is by no means necessarily con- 
finedto them. So Prantl takes the expressions in his notes on De Coelo, 1. 9 
(p. 284) and Piys. IV. 10 (p. 501): ““ἐξωτερικοὶ λόγοι sind also ungefahr 
Ratsonnements welche ohne streng systematischen Zweck tiber irgend einen Ge- 
genstand von gebildeten Leuten tiberhaupt ausgesprochen werden.” Similarly 
Torstrik refers the phrase to the discussions of men of culture (eas disputatio- 
nes quales homines elegantiores instituere solent). And this interpretation 
would seem necessary both for £¢A. .Vic. 1. 13 and Jfelaphys. 1076°28. In 
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the former passage Aristotle accepts from the ἐξ. λόγοι a division of the mental 
faculties into rational and irrational : but in De Ax. 111. 9, 432" 30 notes the 
inability of ranking sense under either the one or other of the two faculties. 
Still more difficult is it to regard the ἐξ. Ady. as works of Aristotle himself in 
the second passage. Aristotle must have written a surprising number of 
dialogues on the ideal theory to be able to say that the subject τεθρύλληταε : 
and must secondly have formed a low estimate of his own capacities to apply 
a half contemptuous word to his own discussions. If the reference be to the 
dialogues of Aristotle, the present reference would be to the dialogue 
Evdnpos ἣ wept Wuyyjs—about which see the Appendix Heitz, Verlor. 
Schrifien, p. 200, refers the present passage to the Exudemus and supports 
against Rose (Aris. Pseudepigr. Ὁ. 58) the Aristotelian character of the 
dialogue as preserved for us. 

Simplicius understands Aristotle to be referring as much to the Phaedoas 
to his own dialogue Eudemus: αἰνιττόμενος μὲν ἴσως καὶ τοὺς ἐν Φαέδωνε, 
λέγων δὲ καὶ τοὺς ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐν τῷ διαλόγῳ τῷ ἙΕὐδήμῳ γραφέντας ἔλεγετικοὺς 
τῆς ἁρμονίας. Philoponus quotes from the Ludemus a passage in which 
Aristotle criticizes the identification of mind with harmony by the same 
appeal to phy sical health as here (frag. 43, 1 1482° 6) : τῇ ἁρμονίᾳ, φησί, του 
σώματος ἐναντίον ἐστὶν ἡ ἀναρμοστία τοῦ σώματος, ἀναρμοστία δὲ τοῦ ἐμψύχου 
σώματος νόσος καὶ ἀσθένεια καὶ αἶσχος" ὧν τὸ μὲν ἀσυμμετρία τῶν στοιχείων ΓΙ 
νόσος, τὸ δὲ τῶν ὁμοιομερῶν ἡ ἀσθένεια, τὸ δὲ τῶν ὀργανικῶν τὸ αἶσχος᾽ εἰ τοίνυν 
ἢ ἀναρμοστία νόσος καὶ ἀσθένεια καὶ αἶσχος, ἢ ἁρμονία ἄρα ὑγιεία καὶ ἰσχὺς καὶ 
κάλλος Ψψυχὴ δὲ οὐδέν ἐστιν τούτων οὔτε ὑγιεία φημὶ οὔτε ἰσχὺς οὔτε κάλλος" 
Ψυχὴν γὰρ εἶχε καὶ ὁ Θερσίτης αἴσχιστος ὦν᾽ οὐκ ἄρα ἐστὶν ἡ ψυχὴ ἁρμονία. 

The reference however here is probably mainly to the Piaedo of Plato, 
particularly p. 92. ταῦτά σοι συμβαίνει λέγειν ὅταν φὴς μὲν εἶναι τὴν ψυχὴν πρὶν 
καὶ εἰς ἀνθρώπον εἶδός τε καὶ σῶμα ἀφικέσθαι εἶναι δ᾽ αἰτὴν ξιγκειμένην ἐκ τῶν 
οὐδέπω ὄντων. οὐ γὰρ δὴ ἁρμονία γέ σοι τοιοῦτόν ἐστιν, ᾧ ἀπεικάζεις κιτλ. 

§ 5. 408° 5. ἔτι δ᾽ εἰ λέγομεν τὴν ἁρμονίαν εἷς δίο ἀποβλέποντες) Bonitz 
(Hermes, VII. 431) points out that this argument only repeats the first argu- 
ment in which the meanings of ἁρμονία are similarly distinguished (καίτοι ἡ 
μὲν ἁρμονία λόγος ris ἐστι τῶν μιχθέντων ἣ orvvOeois’, and suggests that the 
repetition is due to the failure of the editor of the De .1πι. to incorporate the 
shorter with the fuller statement of the criticism. 

§8. 408" 24 εἰ δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἕτερον ἡ ψυχὴ τῆς μίξεως] This passage may best be 
understood as a dialectical statement of the difficulties which attend on the 
contrary hypothesis. Aristotle has been so far arguing against the view that 
the soul is in harmony: it has, he says, τοιαύτας ἀπορίας : now, he turns 
round and points out what can be said in favour of the view. Shortly, as 
Bonitz says, the passage comes to this. If we give up the view which 
regards the soul as a harmony of the body it is difficult to understand why 
soul and body are connected in their dissolution so that when the body is 
dissolved the soul ceases to exist, when the soul departs the body is destroyed. 
Cp. Themistius (Spengel, p. 46), ὅτι μὲν οὖν of λέγοντες ἁρμονίαν τὴν ψυχὴν 
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οὔτε ἐγγὺς ἄγαν οὔτε πόρρω τῆς ἀληθείας βάλλειν ἂν δόξειαν καὶ ἐκ τῶν νῦν eipn- 
μένων καὶ ἐκ τῶν ἐν ἄλλοις δῆλόν ἐστι, πιθανότητα δὲ πολλὴν ὁ λόγος ἔχει καθάπερ᾽ 
καὶ πρότερον ἔφην. πάλιν γὰρ εἰ παντελῶς ἕτερον ἡ ψυχὴ τῆς μίξεως καὶ τῆς 
κράσεως, διὰ τί τούτων φθειρομένων φθείρεται εὐθὺς ἡ ψυχή. The problem 
Aristotle himself solves by his conception of the soul as ἐντελέχεια of body. 

Torstrik regards the passage from ἀπαιτήσειε tO ἀπολειπούσης (18 to 29), as 
entirely parenthetical and confined to a criticism of the doctrine of Empe- 
docles : so that the words ὅτι μὲν οὖν οὔθ᾽ ἁρμονίαν οἷόν τ᾽ εἶναι τὴν ψυχὴν 
merely take up the distinctive arguments adduced in §§ 2—6. But though 
this somewhat simplifies the argument, it would seem that with the criticism 
of the doctrines of Empedocles Aristotle blends ἀπορίαε of wider import. 
Confining the passage entirely to Empedocles, we must understand Aristotle 
as saying that the question under discussion cannot be settled, no matter 
whether we regard the soul as the same with the λόγος τῆς μίξεως or as differ- 
ent from it. 

408" 25. τί δή ποτε ἅμα τῷ σαρκὶ εἶναι ἀναιρεῖται;)] Trendelenburg, holding 
that τὸ εἶναι refers always to the immaterial notion of an object, is perplexed 
at the fact that we have here ἅμα τῷ εἶναι in place of dua τῇ σαρκί. But if we 
understand the word as referring, at least in many cases, simply to the con- 
crete existence or being of a phenomenon no difficulty will arise. Philoponus 
comments : τούτων yap (μορίων) οὕτινος ἀναιρεθέντος συναναιρεῖται τὸ ζῴον᾽ ov 
μέντοι οὑτινοσοῦν τῶν ὀργανικῶν. ἀναιρεῖσθαι δὲ λέγει οὐ τὸ ὑποκείμενον αὐτὸ τῶν 
ὁμοιομερῶν, ἀλλὰ τὸ εἶδος" διὸ οὐκ εἶπεν ἀναιρουμένης σαρκὸς ἀλλὰ τῷ σαρκὶ 
εἶναι. 

§11. 408°5. εἰ γὰρ καὶ ὅτι μάλιστα τὸ λυπεῖσθαι] Here, as Philoponus points 
out, we have the beginning of a sentence of which the apodosis is to be 
found in line 11, ro δὲ λέγειν xr.A. Bonitz, Arts. Studien, 11. 22, reads τὸ τὴν 
καρδίαν ὠδὶ κινεῖσθαι in place of the dative τῷ on the ground that the mental 
phenomena in question are, by the advocates of this view, actually identified 
with movements, not merely regarded as caused by them. Further he reads 
τὸ δὲ διανοεῖσθαι ἣ τὸ τοῦτο ἴσως ἣ ἕτερόν τι: the meaning then being that 
thinking is (like fear, &c.) a movement of the heart or (more likely) of some- 
thing else. 

§12. 408° 13. βέλτιον yap ἴσως μὴ λέγειν τὴν ψυχὴν ἔλεεῖν] Cp., though the 
point of view is somewhat different, De Part. Animal. τι. 7, 652° 13, ὅμοιον 
οὖν τὸ τὴν ψυχὴν εἶναι φάναι πῦρ καὶ τὸ πρίονα ἣ τρύπανον τὸν τέκτονα ἣ THY TEKTO- ὦ 
νικήν, ὅτι τὸ ἔργον περαίνεται ἐγγὺς ἀλλήλων οὖσιν. 

408° 17. ἡ δ᾽ ἀνάμνησις ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνης ἐπὶ τὰς ἐν τοῖς αἰσθητηρίοις κινήσεις ἣ 
povis] Themistius (Spengel, 51) comments as follows : ἀλλὰ πῶς λέγω κινεῖσθαι 
τὸν ἄνθρωπον τῇ ψυχῇ ; ἣ ὡς μέχρις ἐκείνης ἢ ὡς. ἀπ᾿ ἐκείνης. ὅταν μὲν yap τῶν 
ἔξωθεν αἰσθητῶν ἀντιλαμβάνηται μέχρι τῆς ἐπὶ ἐκείνην ἀναφορᾶς τὸ σῶμα κινεῖται 
τῶν αἰσθητηρίων εἰς τὴν ἀρχὴν αὐτῆς παραπεμπόντων τὰ πάθη ἃ ἀπὸ τῶν ἔξωθεν 
ἀνεμάξατο, ὧν ἀντιλαμβάνεται αὐτὴ ἀκίνητος μένουσα. λεγόμεθα τοίνυν τῇ ψυχῇ 
ταύτην κινεῖσθαι τὴν κίνησιν ὅτι τοῦ πάθους τῶν αἰσθητηρίων ἡ ψυχὴ ἡμῖν αἰτία καὶ 
τῆς δι᾽ αὐτῶν διαδύσεως, ἐπεὶ νεκρωθέντων γε τῶν ὀργάνων τὸ τοιοῦτον πάθος οὐχ 
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ἅπτεται" αἱ δὲ ἀναμνήσεις οὐκέτι μέχρις ἐκεινῆς ἀλλ᾽ ἀπ᾿ ἐκείνης eis ὃ yap ἐτελεύ- 
τήησεν ἡ αἴσθησις, ἐντεῦθεν ἡ ἀρχὴ τῆς ἀναμνήσεως προβάλλουσα γὰρ τὰ φαντάσματα 
ἀφ᾽ αὑτῆς ἡ ψυχὴ καὶ ταῦτα ἀνελίττουσα ἐπὶ τὴν ἀνάμνησιν ἀφικνεῖται" τῷ οὖν ax 
ἐκείνης ἄρχεσθαι τὴν προβολὴν τῶν φαντασμάτων ἣν ὡς θησαύρισμα ἔχει λεγέται ἀπ᾽ 
ἐκείνης ἡ ἀνάμνησις. εἰ δὲ μὴ κίνησίν τις λέγοι τὰ ἐγκαταλείμματα τῶν αἱσθητῶσ 
ἀλλὰ μονὴν μᾶλλον καὶ ἠρεμίας, πρός γε τὸν πάροντα λόγον οὐδὲν διοίσει. 

The meaning of the passage would seem to be then dependent upon the 
fact that, according to Aristotle, there remain in the organs of sense after 
the disappearance of the actual sensation, impressions which Aristotle calls 
κινήσεις and also in several places μοναὶ (v. Anal, Post. 11. 19, 99° 36 and De 
Insom. 461° 18). And as ἀνάμνησις itself is like a syllogistic process (De Memer. 
2, 453° 9) in effecting recollection through an association of ideas it proceeds 
outward as it were, from the soul and the idea which happens to be present to 
it, to the impressions which are stored up in the sense-organs and of which it 
is in search. So Freudenthal, p. 7. Trendelenburg takes the passage to mean 
simply that the imagination (which is closely connected with the recollection) 
of anything is accompanied by a sensuous picture of it, so that if we say we 
think of what we have perceived we really see it, if of what we hear we really 
hear it. But this of course is quite outside the meaning. 

§ 13. 408° 18. ὁ δὲ νοῦς ἔοικεν ἐγγίνεσθαι] The drift of Aristotle’s reasoning 
is that if movement cannot be rightly predicated of the remainder of the 
ψυχὴ, still less can it of the νοῦς or reason. Reason is an οὐσία, a self- 
contained, self-subsisting substance implanted from without, and not at all 
influenced by the mutations of the body: it is in fact ἀπαθής. The work of 
thinking (νοεῖν) may indeed be weakened, but the thought which is the 
source of all this operation renders itself intact. The passage of course 
anticipates the doctrine of De Ax. 111. cc. 4 and 5, and may be compared 
with De Gen. An. 3, 736° 28, λείπεται δὲ τὸν νοῦν μόνον θύραθεν ἐκπεισιέναι. 
The meaning of the illustration which follows is simply that just as the 
decay of sight in the old means only a decay in the organ of sight, and not 
in the ὀπτικὴ δύναμις which employs it, so the failing of the intellectual 
powers is nothing but a failing of the bodily conaz¢ions of thought, and not 
of the thought itself. So Themistius (Spengel, p. 54), ἐξ ὧν δῆλόν ἐστι, 
καθάπερ τὴν αἴσθησιν τίθεται μὴ συμπάσχειν καμοῦσι τοῖς ὀργάνοις ὑπὸ τοῦ γήρως 
οὕτω καὶ τὸν νοῦν μὴ συγκάμνειν τῷ ἔνδον ὀργάνῳ καὶ οὐδὲ ἐπὶ τῆς αἰσθήσεως 
ἵσταται μόνης. . 

408° 22. ὥστε τὸ γῆρας ov τῷ τὴν ψυχήν τι πεπονθέναι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ᾧ] Themistius 
is disturbed at the conclusions which would seem logically to follow from 
this doctrine. What holds good in this way of the reason must he thinks 
hold good also of the soul taken as a whole: εἰ yap τὸ γῆρας οὐκ ἐν τῷ τὴν 
ψυχὴν πεπονθέναι ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ᾧ καθάπερ ἐν μέθαις καὶ νόσοις, εἰ δὲ τοῦτο, καὶ ἡ φυτικὴ 
ἀπαθὴς ἂν εἴη «αἱ ἡ ψνχὴ καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἀθάνατος. Nor can we get over the 
difficulty by saying simply with Philoponus, οὐ περὶ πάσης ψυχῆς αὐτῷ ὁ λόγος 
ἀλλὰ περὶ τοῦ you" καὶ τοῦτον ψυχὴν νοῦν καλεῖ. Themistius in fact would 
seem right in holding that Anstotle is not so much laying down any 
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systematic doctrines as raising suggestions : νῦν yap ἀποροῦντι καὶ atros μᾶλλον 
ἣ διδάσκοντι προσέοικε. 

δ 14. 408° 25. ἄλλον τινὸς ἔσω φθειρομένου] Bonitz would read ἐν ᾧ in place of 
ἔσω as in line 232. Philoponus tries with no great success to determine what 
we are to understand by this internal substance: τοῦτο γίνεσθαί φησι τοῦ 
πνευματικοῦ σώματος ἐν ᾧ πρώτως ἔλλάμπουσιν αἱ ψυχικαὶ δυνάμεις φθοράν τινα 
ὑπομένοντος. 

δ 16. 408° 32. πολὺ δὲ τῶν εἰρημένων ἀλογώτατον)] The doctrine in question, 
we learn from the older commentators, was held by Xenocrates and ex- 
pounded in his work περὶ φύσεως. The opinion is referred to in Anal. Post. 
II. 491* 37, and Zo. 111. 6, 120° 3. 

409° I. πῶς γὰρ χρὴ νοῆσαι.. «καὶ mas...;] The first πῶς, Philoponus explains, 
refers to the τρόπος τῆς γνώσεως, the second to the τρόπος τῆς κινήσεως, 
πότερον κατ᾽ εὐθεῖαν κινεῖται ἣ κύκλῳ ἢ ἄλλως πως. 

409" 3. διαφέρειν Sei] Being one thing as moving, the other thing as 
moved. 

§ 19. 409° 10. δόξειε δ᾽ ἂν οὐθὲν διαφέρειν] The force of course of this argu- 
ment is that Xenocrates’ doctrine may be regarded as identical with the 
atomic theory of soul brought forward by Democritus: and the same 
difficulties therefore which meet the one must also meet the other. Subtract 
magnitude from the atoms and points, and monads will alone remain : and it 
will follow that soul must be confined to the moving factors ovly. The gist 
therefore of the comparison is to be found in line 17, ὥστε ov τὸ κινοῦν καὶ τὸ 
κινούμενον ἡ Ψυχή, ἀλλὰ τὸ κινοῦν μόνον. Cp. Philoponus, οὐδὲν δὲ τὴν 
ὑπόθεσιν Δημοκρίτου λυμαίνεται τὸ ἀφελεῖν τῶν ἀτόμων τὸ συνεχές" οὐδὲ γὰρ διὰ 
τὸ συνεχῆ σώματα εἶναι ἔλεγον αὐτὰ κινεῖσθαι, ἀλλὰ διὰ τὸ πλῆθος αὐτῶν τῇ 
ἀντωθήσει τῇ πρὸς ἄλληλα. 

409" 20. πρὸς τὰς ἄλλα] which do not constitute souls. 

§ 20. 409% 21. εἰ μὲν οὖν εἰσὶν ἔτεραι] The argument would seem to bea 
reductio ad absurdum of the position of Xenocrates by the help of a 
dilemma. If, it is argued on the one hand, the monads which constitute the 
soul are to be regarded as diferent from the points which make up the body, 
there will have to be two things in one and the same space, and if two, more 
are possible—which is absurd : if, it is argued on the other hand, the soul be 
sdentified with the number which forms itself from the points in the body, 
the question rises why do not ali things have souls just as they have points 
and ‘numbers’ of points. Thus the words ὧν yap ὁ τόπος ἀδιαίρετος, καὶ αὐτά 
are intended to bring out the absurdity of the first member of the dilemma : 
an endless number of points cannot meet in one point: because—and here 
come in the words under investigation—just as a space while remaining 
indivisible cannot be divided, so neither can points which are different in 
position only be so divided as not to be several in number. Themistius, 
failing to see that the clause is intended to bring out the absurdity of the con- 
clusion, paraphrases, ὧν yap ὁ τύπος ἀδιαίρετος καὶ αὐτὰ συντιθέμενα διαιρετὸν 
οὐ ποιεῖ μέγεθος οὐδὲ δεῖ πλείονος τόπου’ The two absurd conclusions are 
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restated in the following chapter, 409° 4, ἐν τῇ μιᾷ στιγμῆ πολλὰς στιγμὰς ἣ 
πᾶν σῶμα ψυχὴν ἔχειν. 

§ 22. 400" 28. ἔτι δὲ πῶς οἷόν τε χωρίζεσθαι τὰς ψυχάς) This criticism argues 
against the Platonists from their own standpoint. The point cannot exist 
alone (except by abstraction) and so similarly the soul, if reduced to 
mathematical points, will be unable to exist apart from the body. But 
Xenocrates, as a Platonist, would maintain that the soul could be separated 
from the body: and his theory is therefore incompatible with the rest of his 
psychology. Torstrik regards rds ψυχὰς as due simply to a marginal ex- 
planatory note and reads instead τὰς στιγμὰς. He quotes Sophonias in 
support: ἔτι εἴπερ χωριστὴ ἡ ψυχὴ πῶς οἷόν τε χωρίζεσθαι τὰς στιγμὰς καὶ 
ἀπολύεσθαι τῶν σωμάτων ἃς δὴ ψυχὴν ὑπετίθεντο; οὐ γὰρ εἰς στεγμὰς (1. γραμμὰτὶ 
διαιρήσουσιν (οὐ μέρη γὰρ αὐτῶν) οὔτε εἷς γραμμὰς τὰ ἐπίπεδα. 


CHAPTER V. 


This chapter continues (§ 1—4) the examination of the doctrine of 
Xenocrates, that mind is to be regarded as a spontaneously motive number : 
and afterwards (§§ 5—22), investigates the view which resolves mind into 
certain constituent elements. The first book then closes (§§ 24—26) by sug- 
gesting some questions which psychology should solve, as to the unity and 
uniformity of soul. 

§ 1. 4005 1. ἴδιον τὸ ἄτοπον] Torstrik would reject the words because the 
inconsistency in question is not confined to Xenocrates, but shared In com- 
mon with the theory of Democritus. But the passage may be defended by 
reference to 408° 33, ὑπάρχει yap αὐτοῖς ἀδύνατα᾽ πρῶτα pev...idig δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ λέγειν 
αὐτὴν ἀριθμόν. Wahlen also argues against Torstrik in his edition of the 
Poetics, p. 107. 

409° 5. εἰ μὴ διαφέρων κ.τ.λ.} ie. unless the monads of the soul be 
different from those of the body. 

§ 3. 409° 17. ὥσπερ yap εἴπομεν πρότερον] Trend. refers to I. 3, 4, 406" 26, 
ποῖαι δὲ βίαιοι τῆς ψυχῆς κινήσεις ἔσονται... οὐδὲ πλάττειν ῥάδιον : but this does 
not seem to meet the case. Aristotle is more probably referring to I. 4, § 4, 
408° 3, φανερώτατον δ᾽ εἴ ris ἀποδιδόναι πειραθείη τὰ πάθη καὶ τὰ ἔργα τῆς ψυλῆς 
ἁρμονίᾳ τινί ---αἵ least the words πάθη καὶ ἔργα occur in both passages. 

δ 5. 409° 27. ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ.. τιθέντες] For an explanation of the process by 
which 4» in this and similar forms of expression has lost its force, see Cope 
on Rhetoric, 1. 1,15, “ The conditional ἂν belongs to some verb in the apodosis 
originally expressed, afterwards left to be understood.” 

§6. 410° 5. τὼ dvo τῶν ὀκτώ) So Torstrik probably rightly amends the line. 
τὰ δὲ (the reading of V) will not scan, τῶν ἰῇ ESTUX makes no sense. Tren- 
delenburg conjectured ras δύο τῶν ὀκτὼ μοιρῶν λάχε νήστιδος αἴγλης, τέσσαρας. 
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ἩΦαίστοιο. As to νήστιδος αἴγλης, Philoponus comments, σημαίνει δὲ διὰ μὲν 
τῆς νήστιδος παρὰ τὸ νάειν τὸ ὑγρὸν τοῦ ὕδατος καὶ τοῦ ἀέρος, διὰ δὲ τῆς αἴγλης τὸ 
διαφανές. In Empedocles, I. 27, νῆστις is spoken of as a goddess: Νῆστις θ᾽ ἢ 
δακρύοις τέγγει κρούνωμα βρότειον. On ἐπιήρος Simplicius remarks, ἐπιήρος δὲ 
τοντέστιν ἐναρμόνιος, εἴρηται ἡ γῆ ὡς κύβος κατὰ τὴν τῶν Πυθαγόρειον παράδοσιν. 

4105 11. εἰ ἔνεστιν ἐν τῇ ψυχῆ λίθος] Cp. De An. 111. 8, 431° 29, οὐ γὰρ ὁ 
λίθος ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ ἀλλὰ τὸ εἶδος. 

87. 410° 13. ἔτι δὲ πολλαχῶς λεγομένου τοῦ ὄντος] The connection of this 
passage would seem to be correctly given by Themistius (Spengel, p. 60). 
The general argument is that if mind is to consist of the elements, in order 
to know existence it must consist of a// the elements of existence. But 
these elements of existence are the categories. Either then, Aristotle argues, 
the soul must consist of elements which will embrace ali the categories of 
existence, or it must consist of the categories separately, with a view to 
knowing each aspect of existence. But the former supposition cannot be 
accepted because there is no common category of the categories ; the latter 
cannot be accepted because the mind remains throughout an οὐσία, and no 
combinations of ποσόν, ποιόν, &c. will ever create anything but another ποσόν 
OF ποιόν. 

410° 16. ἀλλ᾽ ov δοκεῖ κοινὰ πάντων εἶναι στοιχεῖα] Themistius expands : 
ἀλλ᾽ ov δοκεῖ κοινὰ πασῶν εἶναι τὰ στοιχεῖα, οἷον ἀνθρώπον Kai τοῦ ποιεῖν καὶ τοῦ 
πάσχειν καὶ τῶν ἐφεξῆς ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ μόνης τῆς οὐσίας. 

410" 20. ἔσται ἄρα ποσὸν καὶ ποιὸν καὶ οὐσία" ἀλλ᾽ ἀδύνατον κ.τ.λ.}] Trende- 
lenburg supposes these two sentences should be transposed and ἔσται dpa 
ποσόν regarded as the consequence of ἀλλ᾽ ἀδύνατον. Torstrik thinks the 
words ἔσται.. οὐσία should be struck out as not repugnant to ἀλλ᾽ ἀδύνατον as 
they would seem to be intended to be. An analysis however of the passage 
seems to shew that the traditional text is probably correct. Aristotle is 
arguing that it will not do to say that each separate category has its own 
elements, and that the soul is composed of such elements. ‘The στοιχεῖα, for 
instance, of ποσόν, we may suppose would be number, line, figure: those 
of ποιόν would be colour, sound, &c. For, on this supposition, the soul will 
have to be a quantity, quality, relation, &c. But—and this seems to be the 
assumption covered by καὶ ovgia--the soul remains always a concrete sub- 
stance or οὐσίας. But how, if it be for the time exclusively a ποσόν is it to be 
simultaneously an οὐσία ὃ the elements of ποσόν can give rise only to a ποσόν, 
those of ποιόν only to a ποιόν, never to an οὐσία. And thus this account fails 
to explain the most fundamental fact about the yw#y¥79—the fact, viz., that it is 
an οὐσία. . 

§9. 410" 27. πολλὰς δ᾽ ἀπορίας..-μαρτυρεῖ τὸ νῦν λεχθέν] The passage, as 
most of the commentators have remarked, forms no true period: nor will it 
do to construe it as meaning “ bears witness to the difficulties of holding to 
the doctrine (δυσχερείας ἔχοντος τοῦ λέγειν) as G. in Trendelenburg suggests. 
Torstrik is perhaps right in regarding μαρτυρεῖ ro viv λεχθέν as an attempt to 
fill up a lacuna, though it might be supposed that an interpolator would have 
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made a better business of his work. He rightly also objects to taking 
λεχθέν as equal to λεχθησόμενον, to which however Philoponus and Simplicius 
tell us it is here equivalent. 

§10. 410°6. ἐκ πάντων yap ἕκαστον] Torstrik regards as the insertion of 
some interpolator de Anaragora somniantts. 

§ 13. 410°21. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ὅσοι τὸν νυῦν καὶ τὸ αἱσθητικὸν ἐκ τῶν στοιχείων 
ποιοῦσιν] Torstrik would reject the words τὸν νοῦν καὶ τὸ αἰσθητικόν as also 
φορᾶς οὐδέ. “Ut enim,” he says, “quam maxime immobiles siat plantae, non 
sequitur ut non omnis anima sentiat nec motionis gratia ex elementis isti 
animam procreaverant.” And besides, he argues, we must strike out the 
words τὸν νοῦν καὶ τὸ αἰσθητικόν. For, he continues, let us suppose them 
written by Aristotle. The syllogism of the adversaries will then run as follows: 
Quicquid sentit et intelligit, idcirco sentit et intelligit quod ex elementis rerum 
compositum est; intellectus et sensus intelligit et sentit: ergo intellectus 
et sensus ex elementis rerum compositus est—a syllogism which, says 
Torstrik, apart from its tautology, is no way liable to the charge which 
Aristotle brings against those thinkers that their theory does not hold good of 
every form of soul. 

But this would seem to be to miss Aristotle's argument. Anistotle is 
simply saying: Both orders of previous psychologists take a one-sided in- 
adequate view of ψυχή. The one identify ψυχὴ with our cognitive perceptive 
powers—the other with our active and emotional faculties. But the one 
as well as the other have taken for the whole what is in reality but a part. 
Animals may have faculties of sense and yet not have movement (a fact 
which upsets the identification of ψυχὴ with κίνησις because here we have 
ψυχὴ without κίνησις): plants live and yet have neither movement nor 
αἴσθησις (that is their ψυχὴ cannot be identified with either cognitive or 
active faculties): many animals live and yet possess no διάνοια (that is, 
their Ψυχὴ cannot be resolved into the higher intellectual powers). Thus 
though the statement of the reasoning is not altogether unimpeachable 
it seems possible to make a satisfactory argument out of the ordinary text. 

§ 14 410°27. οὐδὲ περὶ ὅλης μιᾶς] So Torstrik it would seem rightly; οὐδὲ 
peas is the reading of ETUVW. Philoponus reads οὐδὲ ὅλης οὐδὲ περὶ 
μιᾶς, and would seem rightly to take the words as an answer to an objection 
supposed to be raised to Aristotle’s argument with a view to shewing that the 
theory is not intended to apply to mind generally but to one single form 
of mind—viz. the human. Oa yap μήτις ὑπὲρ τῶν τὸ γνωριστικὸν τὴν ψυχὴν 
εἶναι τιθέντων ἀπολογούμενος εἴποι ὅτι οὐ περὶ πάσης ψυχῆς αὐτοῖς ὁ λόγος, 
ἀλλὰ περὶ τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης ἧς πάσης ἴδιον τὸ γινώσκειν διὰ τοῦτό φησιν ὅτι οὐδὲ 
περὶ ὅλης μιᾶς ποιοῦνται τὸν λόγον. ἡ γὰρ ἀνθρωπίνη ψυχὴ οὐ πᾶσα καθ᾽ ὅλην 
ἑαυτὴν γνωριστική ἐστιν. ἔστι γὰρ καὶ ἐν ταύτῃ καὶ τὸ θυμικὸν καὶ ἐπιθυμη- 
τικὸν καὶ φυτικόν᾽ ὧν οὐδὲν αἰσθήσεως peréxer’ οὐδὲ περὶ τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης ἄρα πάσης 
διελέχθησαν. 

δ15. 410°28. ἐν τοῖς ᾽᾿Ορφικοῖς ἔπεσι καλουμένοις] These Orphic compositions 
are referred to again in De Gen. Animal, U1. 1, 734°19, ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς καλου- 
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μένοις ᾿ορφέως ἔπεσιν" ἐκεῖ yap ὁμοίως φησὶ γίγνεσθαι τὸ ζῶον τῇ τοῦ δικτύον 
πλοκῇ. As Trendelenburg remarks, the word καλουμένα in both passages implies — 
a certain amount of doubt as to whether the verses in question should be or 
should not be rightly ascribed to Orpheus. So Philoponus, Καλουμένοις 
εἶπεν ἐπειδὴ μὴ δοκεῖ Ὀρφέως εἶναι τὰ ἔπη, ὡς καὶ αὐτὸς ἐν τοῖς περὶ φιλοσοφίας 
λέγει. αὐτοῦ μὲν γὰρ εἴσι τὰ δόγματα. ταῦτα δέ φησιν ᾿Ονομάκριτον ἐν ἔπεσι 
κατατεῖναι. AS to the doctrine itself in question Trendelenburg refers to 
Stobaeus £c/. 1. 52. 898 where Iamblichus is quoted: τινὲς τὴν ψυχὴν ἀπὸ τοῦ 
ἀναψύχεσθαι ὑπὸ τοῦ ψνχροῦ ὠνομάσθαι ἀποφαίιονται καὶ τὸν ἀναπνεόμενον ἀέρα 
Vox νομίζουσιν, ὦ ὥσπερ ᾿Αριστοτέλης παρὰ ᾿ὀρφέως ἐ ἐν τοῖς φυσικοῖς ἔπεσι λέγεσθαι 
τὴν ψυχὴν ὡς εἰσιέναι ἐκ τοῦ ὅλου ἀναπνεόντων ἡμῶν φερομένην ὑπὸ τῶν ἀνέμων. 
ἔοικέ γε μὴν ὁ ‘Opdeds χωρὶς ὑπολαμβάνειν εἶναι διαιρέσεις πολλὰς δὲ καὶ μέσας 
ἐπιπνοίας καθήκειν ἐπὶ τὰς μεριστὰς ψυχὰς ἀπὸ τῆς ὅλης ψυχῆς. 

4115 1. τοῦτο δὲ λέληθε] τοῦτο is taken by Simplicius alone to refer to 
what precedes : Themistius, Philoponus and Sophon. refer it to what follows. 
Trendelenburg follows Simplicius. 

$16. 411° 2. εἰ δὲ δεῖ] so Trendelenburg: “ Requiritur enim aliqua oppo- 
sitio.” Bekker reads εἴτε. 

4115 6. κριτὴς yap ἀμφοῖν ὁ κανών] Cp. Spinoza, Verum sui index et 
falsi. 

§17. 411° 8. Θαλῆς φήθη πάντα πλήρη θεῶν εἶναι] Cp. Cic. de Legg. ii. 11, 
§ 26: “Thales homines (dicit} existimare oportere omnia quae cernerentur 
Devruca esse plena: fore enim omnes castiores veluti qui in fanis essent 
maxime religiosis.” 

§ 21. 411817. ὅτι τὸ ὅλον τοῖς μορίοις ὁμοειδές) so that, as Themistius 
expands the reasoning, εἴπερ ro ἐν ἡμῖν ὕδωρ ἔμψυχον καὶ τὸ πᾶν ὕδωρ. 

411" 20. εἰ δ᾽ ὁ μὲν ἀὴρ διασπώμενος ὁμοειδής, ἡ δὲ ψυχὴ ἀνομοιομερής, κ-τ.λ. 
The argument as Philoponus indicates seeks to refute the panpsychic 
theory out of its own assumptions. The separate arguments are as follows : 

The Theory that mind is present in all the Elements is false because, Ist, 
(§ 18) Air and Fire do not become living things, as they should if possessed 
of ψυχη. 

(2nd) (§ 19). The theory gives no grounds for holding that the soul of 
any one element is of higher character than that of another—which neverthe- 
less is a portion of the theory in question. 

(3rd) (§ 20). Either, on the theory, air, fire, &c. are ¢aa—which is absurd 
—or, if not, the theory is inconsequent. 

(4th) (§ 21). The theory is self-contradictory. Deriving soul from the 
environment it should make it ὁμοειδὴς through all its different parts. But 
the soul being, on their own shewing, not homogeneous but composed of un- 
like parts, it follows that in soul only part of what constitutes soul will be 
present while part will be away. If in other words the soul of the air in the 
universe is different from that of the soul within us ro μέν re trrapyes τῆς ψυχῆς 
εἶδος τῷ ἀέρι τῷ ἐν ὑμῖν, τὸ δέ τι οὐκέτι, ἀλλὰ τῷ ὅλῳ. But the words ἡ δὲ ψυχὴ 
ἀνομοιομέρης may refer not to the opinion of his adversaries but to a generally 
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acknowledged truth of the diversity of soul in animals, plants, &c. So 
Torstrik : Immo propositionem quae in refutatione efficienda minor est tan- 
quam ab omnibus concessam ne ponit quidem, animam nimirum humanam 
differre ab anima ceterorum animalium, a plantae anima utramque. Torstrik 
it should be added further views the words ὑπάρξει δῆλον ὅτι as the gloss of an 
interpolator. 

ὃ 24. 411° 5. λέγουσι δή τινες μεριστὴν αὐτήν] The reference is to the 
Platonic psychology as expounded in the Republic and Timaeus. Cp. Repud. 
436 A, μανθάνομεν μὲν ἑτέρῳ, θυμούμεθα δὲ ἄλλῳ τῶν ἐν ἡμῖν, ἐπιθυμοῦμεν δ᾽ αὖ 
τρίτῳ τινὶ τῶν περὶ τὴν τροφήν τε καὶ γένεσιν ἡδονῶν. Tiimacus 69 Ὁ. 


BOOK SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 


Aristotle now enters on the dogmatic part of his psychology by giving 
an account of soul as such in its most comprehensive aspect. Beginning by 
viewing soul simply as an existing thing or substance, he goes on to view it 
as the perfect realization or truth of body, the ἐντελέχεια or οὐσία κατὰ λόγον, 
which however is not to be taken as something explicit and active, but 


rather 25 iinplicit and dormant, so that the ἐντελέχεια iS 1..." so mei. Uke 


θεωρεῖν as ἐπιστήμη, and is therefore describe a5 Sst aha eariie: -atner than 


second. Soul and body are therefore intimately connected, thoug:. τὺ. ᾿Ξ ws? 
not be viewed as necessarily dependent on the body. 

δι. 412°3. rd μὲν δὴ ὑπὸ τῶν πρότερον παραδεδομένα] Besides the vulgate 
as here given, MS. Ε contains in the margin the fragment of another version, 
forming the basis of Torstrik’s theory of an earlier and later recension of the 
text. For this see Appendix. 

§ 2. 412°6. λέγομεν δὴ γένος ἔν τι τῶν ὄντων τὴν οὐσίαν] For an explanation 
of οὐσία and the other words employed by Aristotle in his definition of the 
ψυχὴ, see the Introduction, p. xl. 

412°7. ταύτης δὲ τὸ μὲν ὡς ὕλην κιτιλ.] Cp. Aefaph. A. 8, 1017° 22, συμβαί- 
νει δὴ κατὰ δύο τρόπους τὴν οὐσίαν λέγεσθαι, τὸ θ᾽ ὑποκείμενον ἔσχατον; ὃ μηκέτι 
κατ᾽ ἄλλου λέγεται, καὶ ὃ ἂν τόδε τι ὃν καὶ χωριστὸν 7° τοιοῦτον δ᾽ ἑκάστου ἡ μορφὴ 
καὶ τὸ εἶδος: Aleta. A. 3, 1070°9, οὐσίαι δὴ τρεῖς x.7.A.: Jfefa. Ζ. 3, 1029°1, 
μάλιστα γὰρ δοκεῖ εἶναι οὐσία τὸ ὑποκείμενον πρῶτον. τοιοῦτον δὲ τρόπον μέν 
twa ἡ ὕλη λέγεται, ἄλλον δὲ τρόπον ἡ μορφή, τρίτον δὲ τὸ ἐκ τούτων. 

It is worth while noticing that the same remark is repeated in 


412" 10. 
line 22. 
412° 10. | 412° 22. 
καὶ τοῦτο διχῶς. TO μὲν ws ᾿ αὕτη δὲ λέγεται διχῶς, ἡ μὲν 
ἐπιστήμη, τὸ δ᾽ ὡς τὸ θεωρεῖν. ὡς ἐπιστήμη, ἡ δ᾽ ὡς τὸ θεωρεῖν. 


And unfortunately for Torstrik’s theory, do/2 the passages in question occur 
in the editio prior of the Paris MS., at least the first (412° 10) does so 
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altogether, and the second as a fragment which Torstrik has filled up so 
as to make it agree with "22. 

§ 3 412512. ταῦτα yap τῶν ἄλλων apyai] i.e. natural concrete bodies are 
the realities from which mathematical and artistic forms may be said to be 
derived. 

412°16. οὐσία δ᾽ οὕτως ὡς auvGérn] The living body is a composite sub- 
stance, as consisting of matter and form in combination. So in \Metaph. Ἡ. 
3, 1043° 18, Aristotle says that while some define a house by telling its bricks 
and planks, and so give its ὕλη, and others define it as a protective covering, 
and so give its ἐνέργεια, a third class combine the two, and state its ovcia—ei 
δ᾽ ἄμφω ταῦτα συντίθεντες τὴν τρίτην καὶ τὴν ἐκ τούτων οὐσίαν. Cp. also A. 24, 
1023° 31. The meaning of the qualifying phrase οὕτως ὡς is, as Trendelenburg 
points out, that to speak of composition as applied to nature is to employ 
an abstraction to which nothing in nature corresponds. “Nature in her 
productive operations nowhere separates the form and the matter, so that 
it cannot under any circumstances be said to have ‘combined”.” 

$4. 412°16. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐστὶ σῶμα καὶ τοιονδὶ] The argument, Pacius points 
out, 15: 

Soul is not a sudject but is in a subject: 
Body is a sudzect, not in a subject: 
.. Body is not soul. 

$6. 412°28. τοιοῦτο δὲ ὃ ἂν ἢ opyavxoy] The epithet ὀργανικόν would 
seem to be regarded by the wmiter as preferable to ζωὴν ἔχον, because while 
ζωὴ is the effect of soul, ὀργανικὼν refers to more essential and primary pro- 
perties. 

412° 1. ὄργανα δὲ καὶ ra τῶν φυτῶν μέρηλ This would seem to be a reply 
to a supposed objection. The name of “organs” cannot, it might be said, be 
applied to the parts of plants. ὥς. which yet notwithstanding possess a “soul.” 
That, Aristotle now goes on to say, is not the case: the parts of plants are also 
organs. 

$12°3. ai δὲ ῥίζαι τῷ στόματι ἀνάλογον] Cp. De Part. Anim. 11. 3 
650° 23. and IV. 10, 686° 28. 

So. 412°S. τὸ yap ἕν.. πλεοναχῶς λέγεται] Philoponus comments—Acyera 
yap ἐν ἣ τῷ γένει ἣ τῷ εἴδει ἢ τῷ ἀριθμῷ ἡ δέσμῳ ἢ κόλλη ἢ ὅσα ἄλλα ἐν τῇ φυσικῇ 
σημαινόμενα τοῦ ἑνὸς ἀριθμεῖται, ἔτι δὲ καὶ τοῦ εἶναι. καὶ τοῦ μὲν ὄντος δινάμει, τοῦ 
δὲ ἐντελεχείᾳ, τὸ κυρίως ἕν καὶ τὸ κιρίως εἶναι τοῖς πράγμασιν κατὰ τὴν ἑκάστου 
ἐντελέχειαν ἐστι. Cp. Jet. H. 6. 1045°. 

$8. 412°15. νῦν δ᾽ ἐστὶ πέλεκυς] Soall the MSS. Torstrik regards the words 
as absurd, and amends them by omitting πέλεκυς, and reading νῦν δ᾽ ove ἔστιν, 
with which ψυχὴ τοῦτο is to be supplied. Evidently, however, this is not 
Aristotle's meaning. What Aristotle says is, that soul is the realization of 
the body; and he illustrates this by the svfSosition that an artificial body 
such as an axe were a natural body. 7/en, under this supposition (ἦν μὲν yap 
a»:, its axehood would be its truth and soul. But. he goes on, our supposition is 
not tenable: our axe is merely an axe, an artificial body, and therefore cannot, 
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except by way of illustration, be said to have a soul, which is the essence 
and the truth, not of artificial creations, but of natural bodies possessed of . 
internal powers of movement. 

8 9. 412°20. ὁ δ᾽ ὀφθαλμὸς ὕλη ὄψεως) Torstrik thinks that the eye alone 
cannot be called the ὕλη of vision, and imagines Aristotle must have written 
ὁ δ᾽ ὀφθαλμὸς τὸ σύνολον, ἡ δὲ κόρη ὕλη ὄψεως---ἃ result strengthened to his 
mind by the fact that the remains of the eastio prior require more words to 
be supplied than the vulgate offers. 

412° 23. ὡς τὸ μέρος πρὸς τὸ pépos] The passage simply means that 
perception generally stands to the sensitive faculties generally in the same 
relation as any particular act of sense (e.g. sight) stands to the particular 
organ (¢.¢. the eye). 

§ 10. 412°25. ἔστι δὲ ov τὸ ἀποβεβληκός) Here, as I have tried to bring out 
in the translation, Aristotle is seeking to explain the remaining part of his 
definition in § 5, 412° 28: σπέρμα and καρπὸς, it is to be noted, are introduced 
in 412°27 as instances of things which are of sufficiently advanced in the 
potentiality of life to have a soul. So Themistius, δῆλον τοίνυν ἐκ τῶν εἰρημένων 
ὡς οὔτε TOU νεκροῦ σώματος ἐντελέχεια ἡ ψυχὴ οὔτε TOU σπέρματος" τὸ μὲν γὰρ οὐκ 
ἔχει ζωὴν, τὸ δὲ οὐδέπω, καὶ τὸ μὲν οὔτε δύναται ζῆν ἔτι, τὸ δὲ δύναται μὲν ἀλλ᾽ 
ὕστερον. In fact, as Philoponus explains, by ἃ σῶμα δυνόμει ζωὴν ἔχον Aristotle 
means the τελεῖον ἤδη καὶ ὀργανικόν. 

δ 12. 413"7. διὰ τὸ μηθενὸς εἶναι σώματος ἐντελεχείας This exclusion of the 
reason from the general conditions of the ψυχὴ raises at once, as Pacius 
points out, the question whether reason is itself a part or form of the soul. 
But the question of a νοῦς χωριστός must be left to the Third Book. 

δ 13. 413°9. ὥσπερ πλωτήρ] The force of the illustration would seem to 
be to shew that even though soul is always ἐντελέχεια of the body, it may 
yet be separated from it. Just as the sailor, though giving life and soul to 
his boat, can exist apart from it, so can the soul exist apart from the body. 


CHAPTER II. 


This chapter takes up a new point of view (ἀρχὴ) in the exposition of the 
soul, and completes the abstract metaphysical account of it just given by a 
statement of the different faculties through which it manifests its activity. 
The relation between these different faculties and their compatibility with 
the unity of the soul suggests some questions for consideration, and leads 
the writer to reassert his doctrine of soul as the truth of body. 

81. 41311. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐκ τῶν ἀσαφῶν μὲν φανερωτέρων δὲ γίγνεται τὸ capes] Cp. 
Phys. 1. 1, 184° 18: οὐ ταὐτὰ ἡμῖν τε γνώριμα καὶ ἁπλῶς. διόπερ ἀνάγκη τὸν τρόπον 
τοῦτον προάγειν ἐκ τῶν ἀσαφεστέρων μὲν τῇ φύσει, ἡμῖν δὲ σαφεστέρων ἐπὶ τὰ 
σαφέστεμα τῇ φύσει καὶ γνωριμώτερα. ἔστι δ᾽ ἡμῖν πρῶτον δῆλα καὶ σαφῆ τὰ 
συγκεχυμένα μάλλον᾽ ὕστερον δ᾽ ἐκ τούτων γίνεται γνώριμα τὰ στοιχεῖα καὶ αἱ ἀρχαὶ 
διαιροῦσι ταῦτα. διὸ ἐκ τῶν καθόλου ἐπὶ τὰ καθ᾽ ἕκαστα δεῖ προϊένα. The basis 
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of this theory of method lies of course in Aristotle’s distinction between what 
is “better known” in the order of nature and “better known” relatively to us: 
about which see Zofics, v1. 4, 141°5, and Anal. Post. 1. 2, 71°34. In the 
former passage Aristotle brings out the distinction by shewing that while ἴῃ 
the order of nature, or ἀπλώς, the point is prior to the line, and the line again to 
the superficies, relatively, on the other hand, to us and in the order of know- 
ledge, the superficies stands first, the point or στεγμὴ last. The passage from the 
Post. Anal. explains the relatively prior in the order of knowledge to be the 
more immediate facts of sense, while the prior and better known in the order 
of thought and nature are the universal truths “further removed from sense.” 
The consequence of the doctrine is that the initial study of a subject should 
be inductive, and only at a later stage become syllogistic. Cp. Sfefa. Z. 4, 
1029°4, and Anal. Post, 11. 23, 68° 35. The practical meaning of the method in 
its present application is, that we should begin with effects and argue back 
to causes,—arrive, in other words, at a conception of what soul is in itself by 
studying the phenomena in which it manifests its activity. A similar method 
is recommended to the moralist in Eth. Nic. 1. 4, 1095° 2. 

413° 13. οὐ yap μόνον τὸ ὅτι δεῖ τὸν ὁριστικὸν λόγον δηλοῦν] Cp. Anal. Post. 
11. 8, 93° 17, where Aristotle distinguishes between a knowledge of the ὅτε and 
a knowledge of the διότι, and An. Post, 11. 10, 94°11, where three kinds of 
definitions are enumerated. ὁρισμὸς δ᾽ ἐπειδὴ λέγεται εἶναι λόγος τοῦ τί ἐστι, 
φανερὸν ὅτι ὁ μέν τις ἔσται λόγος τοῦ τί σημαίνει τὸ ὄνομα ἣ λόγος ἕτερος ὀνομα- 
τώδης, οἷον τὸ τί σημαίνει, τί ἐστιν τρίγωνον. ὅπερ ἔχοντες ὅτι ἔστι ζητοῦμεν διὰ 
τί ἐστιν. εἷς μὲν δὴ ὄρος ἐστὶν ὄρον ὁ εἰρημένος, ἄλλος δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὅρος λόγος ὁ δηλῶν 
διὰ τί ἐστιν. ὥστε ὁ μὲν πρίτερος σημαίνει μὲν, δείκνυσι δ᾽ οὔ, ὁ δ᾽ ὕστερος φανερὸν 
ὅτι ἔσται οἷον ἀπόδειξις τοῦ τί ἐστι, τῇ θέσει διαφέρων τῆς ἀποδείξεως. διαφέρει 
γὰρ εἰπεῖν διὰ τί βροντᾷ καὶ τί ἐστι βροντή. ἐρεὶ γὰρ οὕτω μὲν διότι ἀποσβέννυται 
τὸ πῦρ ἐν τοῖς νέφεσι" τί δ᾽ ἐστι βροντή; ψόφος ἀποσϑεννυμένου πιρὸς ἐν νέφεσιν. 
ὥστε ὁ αὐτὺς λόγος ἄλλον τρόπον λέγεται καὶ WCE μὲν ἀπόδειξις συνεχὴς, wde δὲ 
δρισμός. ἔτι ἐστὶν ὅρος βροντῆς Ψόφος ἐν νέφεσι" τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶ τῆς τοῦ τί ἐστιν 
. ἀποδείξεως συμπέρασμα. ὁ δὲ τῶν ἀμέσων ὁρισμὸς θέσις ἐστὶ τοῦ τί ἐστιν ἀναπύ- 
δεικτος. ἔστιν dpa ὁρισμὸς εἷς μὲν λόγος τοῦ τί ἐστιν ἀναπόδεικτος, εἷς δὲ συλλογισ- 
μὺς τοῦ τί ἐστι πτώσει διαφέμων τῆς ἀποδείξεως" τρίτος δὲ τῆς τοῦ τί ἐστιν ἀπο- 
δείξεως συμπέρασμα. 

4135 16. νῦν δ᾽ ὥσπερ συμπεράσμαθ᾽ οἱ λόγοι...εἰσίν)] Aristotle means that 
true definitions are like a regular syllogism, so far as to contain a middle 
term corresponding to the cause in outward nature, but that in ordinary 
practice (νῦν δὲ! definitions are like mere conclusions which connect terms, 
but give no clue to the middle term which unites them. 

13°19. τετραγωνισμὸς μέσης εὕρεσι.)] Trendelenburg compares J/e/aph. 
B. 2, 996°19. To understand the illustration we must refer to Euclid 11. 14 
and VI. 13. Euclid in 11. 14 proposes to describe a square that shall be equal 
to a given rectilineal figure ({', and after constructing the rectangle 
BCDE which is equal to 4 finds that by producing BE to F and making 
EF=ED, bisecting BF and extending DE to the circumference of a 
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circle drawn from G, the square of EH is equal to BCDE, and so to A. 





The problem in VI. 13 is to find a mean proportional between two straight 
lines; and we find that by placing the two lines in one straight line, describ- 
ing a semicircle on the whole line, and from the point where the two lines 
meet drawing a line to the circumference, a mean proportional, i.e. a line 
which stands to the one line in the same ratio as it itself stands to the other, 
is reached: so that 


AB:B8D:: BD: BC. 





x 
y—— 


It will be observed that BD, which is the mean proportional between 4B 
and BC, is also the side of the square equal to the rectangle 42. BC. 

ὃ 4. 413°2. καὶ γὰρ τὰ μὴ κινούμενα κιτ.λ.) Themistius adds, ὥσπερ ra 
ὑστρεα. 

δ. 8. 413°16. ὥσπερ γὰρ ἐπὶ τῶν φυτῶν] The meaning is, that just as plants 
shew the oneness and indivisibility of the vegetative functions, so insects 
shew the oneness of the sensitive and “orectic.” These instances, in short, 
shew that it is not the case that the perceptive powers are in one part, the 
vegetative in another. 

413° 22. εἰ δ᾽ αἴσθησιν, καὶ φαντασίαν καὶ ὄρεξιν] Freudenthal (p. 8) would 
omit the words καὶ φαντασίαν, because it would follow from them that all 
animals which possess sensation have φαντασία as well,—a result at variance 
with 415° 10, οἷς δ᾽ ἐκείνων ἕκαστον ov πᾶσι λογισμὸς ἀλλὰ τοῖς μὲν οὐδὲ φαντασία, 
and by 111]. 3, 428" 0, 22, 24. And in denying, as in 428511 Aristotle 27) 22]- 
citly does (δοκεῖ), that the worm has φαντασία, Aristotle would seem to 
deviate from the present passage. 

$10. 413°28. καθάπερ τινές φασιν] Plato in Republic, 436—441, and 
' Timaeus, 69. 
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"$12. 41g? 4. ἐπεὶ δὲ ᾧ ζῶμεν...διχῶς λέγεται) The introductory particle can 
with difficulty find an apodosis to which it is to be referred : and Trendelenburg 
proposes we should read ἔτι δὲ in order to clear up the clauses. Bonitz, Avis. 
Stud, 11. 120, regards the final conclusion as arrived at in 3, ὥστε λόγος τις, 
as the result of three premisses. “The first premiss,” he goes on, “gives ex- 
pression to a fact of linguistic usage—this, viz. that under ᾧ ἐπιστά we 
can understand at once ἐπιστήμη and ψυχὴ, just as under ¢ ὑγαίνομεν we can 
‘understand ὑγίεια or σῶμα. The second brings out the import of this use of 
language by shewing that the first of the two meanings denotes the form 
and notion, the second, the receptive substratum. [The counterpart of μὲν 
in the words ἡ μὲν ἐπιστήμη (8) is not ἡ ψυχὴ δέ (12), as the sense shews, 
but the clause is begun as if it were to be continued somewhat in the follow- 
ing fashion: τούτων δ᾽ ἡ μὲν ἐπιστήμη re καὶ ἡ ὑγίεια μορφὴ καὶ εἶδός τι καὶ λόγοε 
καὶ οἷον ἐνέργεια, ἡ δὲ ψυχὴ καὶ τὸ σῶμα δεκτικὸν, but the second half of the 
antithesis, instead of being stated co-ordinately, is included subordinately in 
τοῦ δεκτικοῦ, *10.] The third premiss finally maintains that the soul is that 
through which we live and think in the most ultimate manner (πρώτως); and 
the conclusion therefore follows that soul is the λόγος and εἶδος, rather than 
the ὕλη or ὑποκείμενον." This seems more satisfactory than to find with Pacius 
the apodosis in 414° 8, τούτων δ᾽ ἡ μὲν ἐπιστήμη. The force, of course, of πρώτως 
in 414°12 is to bring out the ultimate and fundamental position of the soul 
in life. We live and perceive by the body; but we cannot be said to do so 
πρώτως. Torstrik, it should be noticed, makes the apodosis begin with 4r4° 12, 
ἡ ψυχὴ δὲ τοῦτο ᾧ (oper... πρώτως. ᾿ 

814. 414"22. οὐχ ὥσπερ οἱ πρότερον The Pythagoreans and such 
thinkers are intended. Cp. bk. 1. c. 3, §§ 22, 23, 407°15. 

$15. 414°28. φανερὸν ἐκ τούτων] The same account of soul, i.e. has been 
arrived at by an ἃ fosteriort method (so to call it) as was in c. 1 arrived at by 
an ἃ priori. 


CHAPTER III. 


The chief object of this chapter is to set forth the relation between the 
different faculties of soul, and especially to shew the way in which the posses- 
sion of a higher faculty presupposes the possession of a lower. Sensation, it 
is shewn, in §§ 2, 3, is always accompanied by desire and appetite; and in § 5 
the relation of the different powers to one another is compared to that sub- 
sisting between mathematical figures. The psychologist, accordingly, must 
not only give a general abstract definition of the soul: he must interpret 
this general conception into its particular manifestations. 

$2. 414°5. οἷς δὲ ταῦτα, καὶ ἡ ἐπιθυμία] Cp. the previous chapter, 41 3°23, 
where almost identical expressions were used. 

$3. 414°6. ἔτι δὲ τῆς τροφῆς αἴσθησιν ἔχουσιν) This, as I have tried to bring 
out in the translation, is an additional argument to shew that sensation 1s 
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accompanied by desire. The argument shortly is, that because all animals 
have a sense for food, they are necessarily subject to hunger and thirst—that - 
is, a destre for food, whether solid or fluid. 

414°9. τοῖς δ᾽ ἄλλοις αἰσθητοῖς κατὰ συμβεβηκός So Torstrik and Trend., 
but all the MSS. read τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων αἰσθητῶν. The old commentators explained 
the genitive as depending either on agy or on ἐπιθυμία. 

414) 14. διασαφητέον.. ὕστερον) De Sensu, cap. 4. 

ὃ 5. 414) 25. διὸ γελοῖον ζητεῖν τὸν κοινὸν λόγον.. ἀφέντας τὸν τοιοῦτον] The 
passage would seem to be partly directed against the Platonic realism, and to 
mean that we can no more get a definition of soul apart from all reference to 
particular aspects of soul than we can of figure as an entire abstraction from 
particular figures. Thus, we may compare it with passages like that in ΕΖ. 
Il. 7 §2, in which Aristotle expresses his preference for particulars over gene- 
ralities. But the chief difficulty is about ἀφέντας τὸν τοιοῦτον. Philoponus 
takes it to mean that we should not be content with general definitions and 
take no account of the specific kinds and the definitions of these kinds. And 
he goes on to explain that the psychologist should over and above finding a 
general account of soul study also its particular forms just as the zoologist 
should have an idea, not only of the animal in general, but also of the parti- 
cular kinds of animals, or as the geometrician should study figure, not only 
in the abstract, but also in its specific kinds. Pacius, on the other hand, takes 
τοιοῦτον to mean, not, as Philoponus, the specific definition, the account 
of the particular kind, but a definition of the general kind which has been 
given in the preceding chapters. ‘“Inquit ridiculum esse si quis omissa ejus- 
modi definitione qualem nos supra a¢friduzmus, i.e. quae attribuatur univer- 
sali in multis, quaerat definitionem communem,” i.e. definitionem ideae. 
But I am inclined to think that Philoponus gives the truer meaning. The 
forms of soul, Aristotle is saying, are as diverse as those of figure: and just 
as the abstract conception of figure resolves itself into the triangle and deri- 
vative figures, so the abstract conception of soul reduces itself to the specific 
kind of soul. No doubt, he adds, there is both in the case of figure and in 
the case of soul a common notion which applies to all the particular forms: 
but (and this seems to be the implicit assumption between εἰρημέναις Wuyais 
and διὸ γελοῖον) while there is this general notion, it depends for its value on 
the particular forms to which it applies: and, therefore (διὸ), it is ridiculous 
to seek a common abstract definition unless we simultaneously construct a 
definition of the particular kinds of soul or figure. 

415°12. ἕτερος λόγος] Kampe translates: So zst das Verhaltniss des Nus 
ein anderes: and Philoponus explains that the subject falls to the theologian. 
But the words need be no more than a reference to another Book (111.), just 


as ἄλλος λόγος in 419°9 and ἕτερος λόγος in 4216. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The special analysis of soul is begun in this chapter by an account of the 
vegetative or nutritive faculties. But before explaining the nature of nutri- 
tion, &c. Aristotle shews how soul as the cause of body is at once its formal, 
its final, and its efficient cause, and then dealing closely with nutrition, pro- 
ceeds to shew that soul is requisite as the regulative agent in receiving the 
material of nourishment. 

§1. 415° 19. πρότεραι γάρ εἰσι τῶν δυνάμεων al ἐνέργειαι) Themistius takes 
this to mean, that in the order of knowledge the exercise of a power is prior 
to the power itself: we first observe the action, and only in the second place 
come to recognise the power which underlies it. But it is more likely that 
Aristotle means that a mere δύναμις, as such, has no existence; that its real 
truth only displays itself in its realization, and that, therefore, when truly 
thought and metaphysically conceived, an ἐνέργεια precedes a δύναμες. Cp. 
Sfeta. Θ. 8, 1049° 10; πάσης δὲ τῆς τοιαύτης (δυνάμεως) προτέρα ἐστὶν ἡ ἐνέργεια 
καὶ λόγῳ καὶ τῇ οὐσίᾳ... τῷ λόγῳ μὲν οὖν ὅτι προτέρα δῆλον᾽ τῷ γὰρ ἐνδέχεσθαι 
ἐνεργῆσαι δυνατόν ἐστι τὸ πρώτως δυνατόν, οἷον λέγω οἱκοδομικὸν τὸν δυνάμενον 
οἰκοδομεῖν καὶ ὁρατικὸν τὸ ὁρᾶν καὶ ὁρατὸν τὸ δυνατὸν ὁρᾶσθαι. 

§ 2. 415" 27. γένεσιν αὐτομάτην] v. Histor. Animal. V1. 16, §70°2; αἱ δ᾽ 
ἐγχέλυς οὔτ᾽ ἐξ ὀχείας γίνονται οὔτ᾽ goroxovaww, οὐδ᾽ ἔλήηφθη πώποτε οὔτε θορὸν 
ἔχουσα οὐδεμία οὔτ᾽ φά. 

415" 2. τὸ δ᾽ οὗ ἕνεκα διττόν, τὸ μὲν οὗ, τὸ δὲ ᾧ] These words, which occur 
again in 415) 20, are found in all the MSS, and are recognised by all the 
commentators in a way which makes it difficult to resort to the otiose 
expedient of ejecting them from the present passage. Pacius treats them 
here as answering a supposed objection, to the effect that the animal pro- 
creates not τοῦ θείου ἕνεκα but for the sake of conservation. The answer then 
is, that an end is twofold. “Alter gui finis appetitus ut aedincationis 
finis est domus, alter vero czz ille finis paratur sicut aedificationis finis est 
ille quidomum est inhabitaturus.” And this seems to give a fairly satisfactory 
view of the meaning here. Nor are the two passages mere repetitions of the 
same truth. For while in the first passage Aristotle would seem to mean 
that the term end is to be used only in ome of the two senses which it bears, 
in the second passage he would appear to imply that the soul is end in doth 
its meanings, and thus while we have μὲν, δὲ in the former passage, we have 
τε, καὶ in the second. 

The distinction itself is that between an end as objective, a point at 
which something aims—ro μὲν ov—and an end as subjective, a thing or 
person for which something exists—ro δὲ ᾧ. Themistius illustrates the dis- 
tinction from L£¢/ics, where the end may be either, {1) happiness, or ,2) the 
individual: διττὸν ro τέλος, ws μὲν τὸ ὁ εὐδαιμονία, ὡς δὲ TO ᾧ αὐτὸς ἕκαστος 


αὐτῷ. Cp. further J/efu. Δ, 7, 1ο͵γ2ὴ 1 (Bonitz, p. 499) and PaAysics, 11. 2 
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194" 35, διχῶς yap τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα" εἴρηται δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς wept φιλοσοφίας, and De Gen. 
Anim, 11. 6, 742" 22. 

415" 6, διαμένει οὐκ αὐτὸ ἀλλ᾽ οἷον αὐτό] Cp. De Gen. An. 11. 1, 731° 30, 
ἐπεὶ γὰρ ἀδύνατος ἡ φύσις τοῦ τοιούτου γένους ἀΐδιος εἶναι, καθ᾽ ὃν ἐνδέχεται 
τρόπον, κατὰ τοῦτύν ἐστιν ἀίδιον τὸ γινόμενον. ἀριθμῷ μὲν οὖν ἀδύνατον, ἡ γὰρ 
οὐσία τῶν ὄντων ἐν τῷ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον᾽ τοιοῦτον δ᾽ εἴπερ ἦν, ἀΐδιον ἂν ἦν, εἴδει δ ἐνδέ- 
χεται. διὸ γένος ἀεὶ ἀνθρώπων καὶ ζῴων ἐστὶ καὶ φυτών. 

86. 415) 25. μετέχει ψυχῆς] This reading I have accepted from Torstrik, 
following F~ V. It is a further confirmation of it that in 27 for κοινωνεῖ ζωῆς 
W rea” μετέχει ψυχῆς. The result shews us, as Torstrik says, how the read- 
inc one MS. were used to correct another. 

ἃ 7. 415°28. ᾿Εμπεδοκλῆς) Trend. refers to Theophrastus : De Causis Plan- 
farum, 1. 13: ἐν yap τι τὸ γεννῶν καὶ οὐχ ὥσπερ ᾿Εμπεδοκλῆς διαιρεῖ καὶ μερίζει, 
τὴν μὲν γὴν εἰς τὰς ῥίζας, τὸν δ᾽ αἰθέρα εἰς τοὺς βλαστοὺς, ὡς ἑκάτερον ἑκατέρον 
χωριζόμενον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ μιᾶς ὕλης καὶ ὑφ᾽ ἑνὸς αἰτίον γεννῶντος. 

§ 8. 416°11. τῶν σωμάτων ἣ τῶν στοιχείων] Torstrik regards the words ἣ τῶν 
στοιχείων aS a mere interpretation, and places them accordingly in brackets. 

416° 14. συναίτιον...οὐ μὴν ἁπλῶς ye αἴτιον] With this distinction between 
an actual, unconditional cause and a mere concomitant condition of existence 
cp. Aletaph. A. §, 1015* 21, ἀναγκαῖον λέγεται ov ἄνεν οὐκ ἐνδέχεται ζῆν ὡς συναι- 
τίου οἷον τὸ ἀναπνεῖν καὶ ἡ τροφὴ τῷ ζῴῳ dvayxaiov’ ἀδύνατον γὰρ ἄνευ τούτων εἶναι, 
and see also De Gen. Anim. 783") 21, διὸ καὶ τῶν φυτῶν τὰ λιπαρὰ ἀείφυλλα 
μᾶλλον. ἀλλὰ περὶ μὲν τούτων ἐν ἄλλοις τὸ αἴτιον λεκτέον. καὶ γὰρ ἄλλα συναίτια 
τοῦ τοιούτον πάθους αὐτοῖς: Eth. Nic. 111. §, 1114° 23, τῶν ἔξεων συναίτιοί πως 
αὐτοί ἐσμεν. The distinction occurs frequently in Plato: e.g. Zz. 46 Ὁ, 
δοξάζεται δὲ ὑπὸ τὼν πλείστων οὐ Evvairia ἀλλ᾽ αἴτια εἶναι τῶν πάντων. 

S12. 416°1l. ἡ τροφὴ πρὸς ἔμψυχόν ἐστι καὶ οὐ κατὰ συμβεβηκός] Themistius 
paraphrases as follows: τὸ ἔμψυχον ἂν εἴη σῶμα τὸ τρεφόμενον ἡ ἔμψυχον καὶ 
οὐχ 7 λεῦκον ἣ μέλαν, ὥστε καὶ ἡ τροφὴ πρὸς τὸ ἔμψυχον ἐστι καὶ οὐ πρὸς τὰ συμ- 
βεβηκότα τῷ τοιούτῳ σώματι. Susemihl, Fahresbericht, 1X. 351, suggests that 
we should either introduce ἢ 7 ἔμψυχόν after ἔμψυχον or omit καὶ before οὐ κατὰ 
συμβεβηκός. 

δ᾽΄13. 416°16. ἤδη γάρ ἐστιν αὐτοῦ ἡ οὐσία] So I have determined to read 
with STVWX. Trend. and Bekker read αὐτὴ with EL: and Torstrik reads 
yap ἔστιν, supplying ro τρεφόμενον, and regarding αὐτὴ ἡ οὐσία as unnecessary. 

$15. 416°23. ἐπεὶ δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ τέλους] Torstrik supposes that this sentence 
should be read immediately after ov δύναται εἶναι. But the only real reason for 
such a transposition is, that the words ἔστι δὲ ᾧ τρέφεται διττόν go back to the 
words in line 23. It is however no unusual thing in Aristotle to find that a ~ 
sentence refers to something separated by some lines from the passage in 
which the sentence occurs. Besides, here it would seem that the clause 
under discussion is intended to signify that though three elements are in- 
volved in the action of the soul as nutritive, still it is usual to designate every- 
thing by reference to its end: and this end being generation, the soul in 
question should be called gencrative. 
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416° 24. τέλος δὲ τὸ γεννῆσαι οἷον αὐτό] Cp. Pol. 1. 2, 1252" 29. 

816. 416) 25. ἔστι δὲ ᾧ τρέφεται διττόν] Themistius explains the words as 
referring, on the one hand, to the δύναμις θρεπτική, which is συμφνὴς, and cor- 
responds to the hand that steers, and on the other hand to the θερμὸν ἔμφυτον 
which is like an ὄργανον supplied ἔξωθεν, and corresponds to the rudder. So 
also Alexander as quoted by Philoponus, rd γὰρ ᾧ τρέφει τὸ διττὸν οὐκ ἐπὶ 
τῆς τροφῆς ληπτέον, φησὶ νῦν, ἀλλὰ διττὸν λέγει τὴν θρεπτικὴν ψυχὴν καὶ ro ἔμφυ- 
τον θερμὸν, ὧν τὸ μὲν ἐστιν ἀκύτον ἡ θρεπτικὴ δύναμις, αὕτη γὰρ ov κινουμένη κινεῖ, 
τὸ δὲ ἔμφυτον θερμὸν κινοῦν καὶ κινούμενον. But Trendelenburg, following Sim- 
plicius, understands the two to be, βἔγσῷ heat innate in the body and moving 
the nutriment (κινοῦν μόνον), and, secondly, nutriment, which while it is moved 
by the heat, acts in turn on the body which is being nourished (κινοῦν καὶ 
κινούμενον"). 

416°31.. ἐν τοῖς οἰκείοις λόγοι) The reference is probably, as Simplicius 
suggests, to the De Generatione et Corruptione. This, at any rate, is simpler 
than to suppose with Heitz that the allusion is to a ost work, περὶ τροφῆς, which 
Heitz thinks is referred to in De Sommno, 3, 456° 4, εἴρηται δὲ περὶ τούτων ἐν τοῖς 
περὶ τροφῆς: and in De Part. Animal. τι. 3, 650° 11, ὃν δὲ τρόπον λαμβάνει ἐξ 
αὐτοῦ (τοῦ αἵματος) ra μόρια τὴν αὔξησιν, ἔτι δὲ περὶ τροφῆς ὅλως, ἐν τοῖς περὶ 
γενέσεως καὶ ἐν ἑτέροις οἰκειύτερόν ἐστιν διελθεῖν. That Aristotle should have 
known a section of what we call altogether by the name of De Generatione 
as a treatise περὶ τροφῆς would be analogous to the numerous passages in De 
Coelo in which the Physics are referred to now as the dissertation on prin- 
ciples, now on movement, and in one place on time; v. De Coelo, I. 6, 274° 21, 
ἐν τοῖς περὶ τὰς ἀρχάς, 111. 4, 303°23. εἴρηται πρότερον ἐν τοῖς περὶ χρόνου καὶ 
κινήσεως. 


CHAPTER V. 


The general character and conditions of sense-perception constitute the 
subject of this chapter; and the writer would seem especially to intend to 
criticise and amend the popular analysis of the process. This popular 
analysis (δοκεῖ) regards sense as a form of transformation, and as involving 
movement and a passive impression (πάσχει). But now (line 35) if sense- 
perception be such a passive impression, we may remember the doctrine of 
the schools (φασὶ δέ τινες) that like is affected or impressed by like: and then 
the difficulty presents itself, why do the senses not perceive themselves 
(417°2)? why, if sense is a purely physiological process of being impressed, 
like by like, does not the material organ of sense perceive the materials of 
which sight is composed? The explanation of this difficulty occupies § 2, 
and, so far as that section goes, the writer contents himself with shewing 
that sense is not an ever-active process, but simply a capacity dependent 
for its exercise upon an object which lies outside itself, much in the same way 
as the combustible cannot display its action without an actual fire. Thus 
then without drawing any distinction between the different words (πάσχειν, 
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κινεῖσθαι, ἐνεργεῖν), which all treat sense as a physiological process, we find 
that the conditions of receiving an impression are that the object which 
communicates the impression should be active (ποιητικὸν) and actually 
realized (ἐνεργείᾳ dv). And thus we see why the senses cannot perceive them- 
selves—the same thing cannot at once act as δύναμις and ἐνέργεια; and we 
further see that the popular account of the nature of impression must be 
altered. The real truth is, that an impression is caused both by like and un- 
like ; the object is unlike the subject before perception, it becomes assimilated 
to it in the process. 

So far, then (417*21), the explanation of perception as a mere passive im- 
pression has held its ground—it does not involve the absurdity of the senses 
perceiving themselves. But Aristotle undertakes a further discussion of the 
matter. And this mainly consists in shewing the different senses in which the 
terms δύναμις and ἐνέργεια, on the one hand, πάσχειν, on the other, can be used. 
Thus § 4, a δύναμες may mean either a generic possibility (of man to attain to 
knowledge), or an acquired aptitude of a man to apply knowledge which he 
possesses. Similarly, § 5, πάσχειν may mean either a “destruction by the 
opposite” or a “preservation of the possible by the actual.” But this last kind 
of impression is not to he rightly called an impression or transformation 
(ἀλλοίωσις) or two forms of the conception must be recognised. Applying, 
then (§ 6), this distinction to αἴσθησις, we have to note that the first form of 
such ἀλλοίωσις, the mere adaptability for knowledge, is the work of the parent 
in generation ; the second form, which puts a man in the actual possession of 
the elements of knowledge, is dependent on an external agent. And thus, if 
sense be in some respects like thought, there is the great difference that 
while sense is obliged to find its objects from outside, thought finds them 
within itself. The popular psychology is thus (§ 7) manifestly insufficient: 
but the words impression and transformation are so much in vogue (κυρίοις 
ὀνόμασιν) that we shall continue to use them, and simply remember that the 
faculty of sense is that potentially which the object is actually, and that thus, 
while the faculty begins by being unlike its object, it ends by being like it. 

δ 1. 416°34. δοκεῖ yap ἀλλοίωσίς τις εἶναι] ἀλλοίωσις is a qualitative kind of 
movement, of such a kind that an alteration or transformation of the object is 
the result. It is explained in JJfefaph. Δ. 1, 1069>12, as a μεταβολὴ κατὰ τὸ 
πάθος, and in N.1, 1088* 32 it is described as xara ro ποιόν. More fully it is 
said, De Gen. et Corrupt... 4, 319% 10, ἀλλοίωσις μέν ἐστιν Gray ὑπομένοντος τοῦ 
ὑποκειμένου. αἰσθητοῦ ὄντος, μεταβάλλῃ ἐν τοῖς αὐτοῦ πάθεσιν ἣ ἐναντίοις οὖσιν ἣ 
μεταξὺ οἷον τὸ σῶμα ὑγιαίνει καὶ πάλιν κάμνει Uropevoy γε ταῦτο: when on the 
other hand, there is an entire change as when air is formed from water, 
γένεσις ἤδη τὸ τοιοῦτον. Cp. also PAys. VII. 2, § 12, ἀλλοιοῦνται yap πως καὶ αἱ 
αἰσθήσεις. ἡ yap αἴσθησις ἡ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν κίνησίς ἐστι διὰ τοῦ σώματος πασχούσης 
τι τῆς αἰσθήσεως. 

417 1. εἰρήκαμεν ἐν τοῖς καθόλον λόγοις περὶ τοῦ ποιεῖν καὶ πάσχειν] The 
old commentators referred the words to <ristotle’s work, Περὶ γενέσεως καὶ 
φθορᾶς: and 1. 7 is viewed as corresponding to the present allusion (323°, 
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περὶ δὲ τοῦ ποιεῖν καὶ πάσχειν λεκτέον epefqs). But Trendelenburg doubts 
whether the question is there discussed at sufficient length to justify Aristotle 
in thus appealing to it: and Heitz (Verlorene Schrifien, Ὁ. 80) thinks the 
reference is to a lost work of Aristotle’s, entitled, in the list which Diogenes 
gives us, as περὶ τοῦ πάσχειν ἣ πεπονθένα. The same work, he thinks, is 
intended in De Gen. An. 768° 22, εἴρηται δὲ περὶ αὐτῶν ἐν τοῖς περὶ τοῦ ποιεῖν 
καὶ πάσχειν διωρισμένοις. 

82. 41753. διὰ τί ἄνευ τῶν ἔξω οὐ ποιοῦσιν aig Ono] It is worth while 
remarking that Themistius thinks that Aristotle is not only explaining why 
the sense organs, while made up of material substances, do not perceive 
themselves, but touching also on the view of those who say that the soul can 
perceive though separated from the body. δοκεῖ δέ pos ταύτην μὴ ἁπλῶς κινεῖν 
τὴν ἀπορίαν ταύτη ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἀλλ᾽ ὡς καθαπτομένην μάλιστα τῶν καὶ χωρισθεῖσαν 
τὴν ψυχὴν τοῦ σώματος αἰσθητικὴν εἶναι λεγόντων. εἰ γὰρ οἵα τε καὶ χωρὶς τῶν 
ὀργάνων αἰσθάνεσθαι, διὰ τί οὐχὶ καὶ αὐτῶν αἰσθάνεται τῶν ὀργάνων; 

417° 13. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὸ αἰσθητόν] So Torstrik would seem rightly to 
have amended the passage on a hint from Alexander : "Asrop. x. Avo. 155, 20 
(Sp.) λαβὼν δὲ ro διχῶς λέγεσθαι τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι (καὶ γὰρ δυνάμει καὶ ἐνεργείᾳ) 
ἔλαβεν τὸ τῆς αἰσθήσεως τὴν μὲν εἶναι δυνάμει, τὴν δὲ ἐνεργείᾳ, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὸ 
αἰσθητόν. All other MSS. and editions read ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι, which, 
as Trend. says, mera est repetitio. 

83. 417°15. τοῦ αὐτοῦ ὄντος τοῦ πάσχειν.. καὶ τοῦ ἐνεργεῖν) The point to 
be observed is, it would seem, that κινεῖσθαι is the middle term by which 
πάσχειν is assimilated to ἐνεργεῖν. Movement is involved at once in being 
affected and in being active, and so far the two terms are identical. 

417° 17. καθάπερ ἐν ἑτέροις εἴρηται) Cp. Phys. Ul. 2, 201531: VII. 5, 
257 > 8. 

4172 18. κινεῖται ὑπὸ τοῦ ποιητικοῦ] Pacius illustrates by saving that 
wood which is potentially fire can be actually kindled only by fire which 
really exists. “Similiter itaque sensus cum sit potestate deducitur in actum 
per suum objectum quod actu est.” 

84. 417° 21. διαιρετέον δὲ καὶ περὶ δυνάμεως καὶ ἐντελεχείας)] This would 
seem to be the antithesis to πρῶτον μὲν οὖν ὡς τοῦ αὐτοῦ ὄντος τοῦ πάσχειν, κιτ.λ. 
(15), and to mean that, whereas the previous lines had used these various 
words as equivalent, and without taking any account of the modifications 
they admit (arAos\, it now becomes necessary to distinguish between the 
different senses in which we may understand δύναμις and ἐντελέχεια, the 
general expressions under which they fall. 

Altogether, it is to be observed, three forms or phases of capacities are 
mentioned : Ist, the remote implicit capacity (of man generically to have 
knowledge); 2nd, the development of this implicit capacity, apart however 
from its application (of ἃ man who has acquired some branch of know- 
ledge); and j3dly, the active expression of this knowledge to the particular 
problem. 

4175 30. ἀμφότεροι μὲν οὖν of πρῶτοι κατὰ δύναμιν ἐπιστήμονες) Torstrik 
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unnecessarily conjectures, ἀμφότεροι μὲν οὖν οἱ κατὰ δύναμιν ἐπιστήμονες 
ἐνεργείᾳ γίνονται ἐπιστήμονες. ᾿ 
4175 32. ἐκ τοῦ ἔχειν τὴν αἴσθησιν ἣ τὴν γραμματικήν] Torstrik would read 
τὴν ἀριθμητικὴν in place of αἴσθησιν, following the commentary of Themistius. 
But αἴσθησιν makes perfectly good sense,and Themistius, we may suppose, 
merely expanded γραμματικὴ by adding on an additional illustration in 
ἀριθμητικ. 
ὃ ς. 417} 2. οὐκ ἔστι δ᾽ ἁπλοῦν οὐδὲ τὸ πάσχειν͵]͵ The different senses in 
which an object may be said to πάσχειν are 
(1) Destruction: so e.g. wood πάσχει when it zs burnt, 
(2) Perfection: so e.g. a man πάσχει when he ἐς taught. 


But such Jassio perfectiva may be again twofold: either from mere capacity, 
pure Jofentia to actualization, simple actus, or again from implicit actualiza- 
tion to explicit, from actus primus to actus secundus. 

417° 15. τήν τε ἐπὶ ras στερητικὰς διαθέσει] For the distinction between 
διάθεσις (a passing phase) and ἕξις (a permanent established state), see 
especially Categ.c. 8, 85 28, διαφέρει ἕξις διαθέσεως τῷ πολυχρονιώτερον εἶναι 
καὶ μονιμώτερον. 

86. 4178 17. ὑπὸ τοῦ yewwavros] That is, the individual is by birth pro- 
vided with that implicit capacity for learning and knowing things, which will 
enable him to proceed from the mere capacity of knowledge which is 
practical ignorance to that possession of knowledge which, as contrasted 
with its antecedent, is a στερητικὴ διάθεσις. Cp. Themistius, p. 103: ἐπὶ τῆς 
αἰσθήσεως τὸ μὲν σπέρμα τοῦ ζώου καὶ τὸ ὧον THY πρώτην μεταβάλλει μεταβολὴν 
καθ᾽ ἣν γίνεται αἰσθητικόν. ὅταν δὲ γένηται ζῶον ἔχει ἤδη τὴν ἕξιν, ἐλλείπει δὲ αὐτῳ 
ἡ ἐνέργεια. 

417° 23. ταῦτα δ᾽ ἐν αὐτῇ πως ἐστι τῇ ψυχῆ] Cp. De An. 111. 4, 429" 27." 

417° 26. ὁμοίως δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἔχει κἀν ταῖς ἐπιστήμαις ταῖς τῶν αἰσθητῶν) 
Themistius illustrates ; ὡς χαλκευτικῇ μὲν ὁ χαλκός, οἰκοδομικῇ δὲ οἱ λίθοι. 

417 29ς. καιρὸς γένοιτ᾽ ἂν καὶ εἰσαῦθις) It is difficult to say to what it is 
the writer here alludes: but the reference is most probably to the third and 
fourth chapters of the Third Book. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The different senses in which an object of sense may be spoken of as 
either special (ἴδιον), or common (κοινόν), or incidental (κατὰ συμβεβηκός), 
occupy the writer in this chapter. On the subject, see the Introduction, 
p. Ixiii., and cp. De Aa. Ul. 1, 425*15—30, and De Sensi, 4, 442° 5. 

§ 2. 418811. λέγω δ᾽ ἴδιον] Cp. Plato, Theacte/us, 1845, ἦ καὶ ἐθελήσεις 
ὁμολογεῖν ἃ δι᾽ ἑτέρας δυνάμεως αἰσθάνει ἀδύνατον εἶναι δι’ ἄλλης ταῦτ᾽ αἰσθέσθαι. 

83. 418"18. τὰ γὰρ τοιαῦτα... κοινὰ πάσαις) Simplicius somewhat pedantic- 
ally points out that it is incorrect to say that the properties in question are 
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common to αὐ the senses: μεγέθους yap καὶ σχήματος μόναι ἀντιλαμβάνονται 
ὄψις καὶ ἀφή: and Themistius writes, κοινὰ δὲ πλειόνων : κίνησις, however, 
Themistius adds, entering into all our perceptions. But Philoponus seeks 
to shew that the different κοινὰ are really with very few exceptions shared 
by all the different senses. He begins by discussing the apparent contradiction, 
that while here ἀριθμὸς is regarded as a perception of the senses, it is in the 
Physics, in combination with time, referred to reason. πῶς οὖν ἐκεῖ μὲν τὸν νοῦν 
μόνον εἶπεν ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι τοῦ ἀριθμοῦ ἐνταῦθα δὲ τὴν αἴσθησιν. λέγομεν οὖν ori 
αὐτοῦ μὲν τοῦ εἴδους τοῦ ἀριθμοῦ 6 νοῦς ἐστιν ἀντιληπτικός᾽ ἡ μέν τοι αἴσθησις, οὐχ 
ὡς τοσοῦδε ἀριθμοῦ ἀντιλαμβάνεται, ἀλλ᾽ ἁπλῶς ὡς πεπληθυσμένον ἧ μονάδος᾽ καὶ 
ὡς ἐλάττονος πλήθους ἣ πλείονος ὁ δὲ νοῦς ἐστιν ὁ διὰ τῆς αἰσθήσεως καὶ τὸ τοῦ 
ἀριθμοὺ εἶδος ἐπιγινώσκων. ὅτι δὲ καὶ ἡ ἀκοὴ τοῦ ἀριθμοῦ τούτου ἀντιλαμβάνεται 
πρόδηλον. And he goes on to note how the different senses are enabled to 
distinguish between sensations, smell, for instance, between an agreeable and 
a disagreeable scent, and thus implicitly to recognise number. And finally 
he concludes, ἐστιν οὖν ἀριθμὸς μὲν πάσαις αἰσθητός. στάσις δὲ καὶ κίνησις ἄνεν 


γεύίσεως ταῖς λοιπαῖς" σχῆμα δὲ καὶ μέγεθος ταῖς τρισὶν ὄψει, ἀκοῆ, ὀσφρήσει. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Beginning now his analysis of the single senses, Aristotle takes up sight, 
and discusses its object or ἴδιον αἰσθητόν. This he finds is colour, and colour 
he explains by reference to a pellucid substance of which the “ actualization” 
constitutes light. This light is the condition of colour being seen. Cp. the 
Introduction, p. Ixx. 

δι. 418*28. δῆλον δὲ ἔσται ὃ λέγομεν προελθοῦσι] The reference is to ὃ 4, 
419° 2, where this ἀνώνυμον is explained to be τὰ πυρώδη φαινόμενα καὶ 
λάμποντα. 

4185 1. τοῦ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν διαφανοῖς)] The actually pellucid is, of course, 
any pellucid substance, such as air or water, when illumined by light. 

$2. 418°9. ἐν τῷ ἀϊδίῳ τῷ ἄνω σώματι) By this upper substance we must 
understand the upper heavens of which the De Coelo speaks. Thus in De 
Coelo, c. 2, 269° 30, Aristotle shews that over and above the substances we see 
around us, there must be another of diviner and more eternal nature: ἐκ δὴ 
τούτων φανερὸν ὅτι πέφικέ τις οὐσία σώματος ἄλλη παρὰ τὰς ἐνταῖθα σιστασεις 
θειοτέρα καὶ προτέρα τούτων ἁπάντων. Δπὰ this πρῶτον τῶν σωμάτων has been 
called αἴθηρ from ἀεὶ θεῖν (of course, a mistaken derivation: ; διόπερ ὡς ἑτέρον 
τινὸς ὄντος τοῦ πρώτου σώματος παρὰ γὴν καὶ πὺρ καὶ ἀέρα καὶ ἴδωρ. αἰθέρα προσωνό- 
μασαν Tov ἀνωτάτω τόπον, ἀπὸ τοῦ θεῖν ἀεὶ τὸν ἀΐδιον χρόνον θέμενοι τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν 
αὐτῷ. (270° 22). 

418° το.  8erduer δὲ ἐν ᾧ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστῇ Torstrik would punctuate δυνάμει δὲ, 
ἐν ᾧ, which would give the meaning that where tke pellucid or light is 
present, there darkness is also potentially present. 
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418° 14. οὔθ᾽ ὅλως σῶμα] After σῶμα and before οὐδ᾽ droppoy Torstrik 
would insert the words of line 17, οὐδὲ yap δύο σώματα, x.T.X. 

418 15. οὐδ᾽ ἀπορροὴ σώματος] This, as Trend. remarks, is directed 
against Plato’s doctrine as expressed in the 7imaeus, 67 C, ἃ σύμπαντα μὲν 
χρόας ἐκαλέσαμεν, φλόγα τῶν σωμάτων ἑκάστων ἀπορρέουσαν, ὄψει σύμμετρα 
μόρια ἔχουσαν πρὸς αἴσθησιν. 

§ 3. 418° 20. καὶ οὐκ ὀρθῶς '᾿Ἐμπεδοκλῆς)], Empedocles, it may be worth 
while to remark, was nearer the truth than Aristotle, in so far as he had 
conceived of light as fraveliing and existing long before it reached our 
eyes. Cp. De Sensu, 6, 446* 26. 

418” 22. καὶ γιγνομένου ποτὲ μεταξὺ ris γῆ] E and V here read 
τεινομένου, perhaps, as Torstrik suggests, a word Empedocles himself had 
used. It is in favour of this reading that in De Sensu, 2, 438° 25 vision is 
Said ἀποτείνεσθαι μέχρι τῶν ἄστρων. 

ὃ 4. 419°3. τὰ πυρώδη φαινόμενα] Cp. De Sensu, 2, 437° 6: τὸ γὰρ λεῖον 
πέφυκεν ἐν τῷ σκότει λάμπειν, οἷον κεφαλαὶ ἰχθύων τινων καὶ ὁ τῆς σηπίας θόλος. 
Prof. Chandler (Suggestions and Emendations, 1866) makes the not impro- 
bable suggestion that for κέρας in line 5 we should read κρέας, adding that 
“flesh when putrescent is often luminous in the dark.” 

419° 6. δι᾽ ἣν μὲν οὖν αἰτίαν ταῦτα ὁρᾶται ἄλλος λόγος] Bonitz thinks the 
reference is to De Sensu, 2, 437ὺ 5. 

§9. 419° 32. τὸ δὲ μεταξὺ ψόφων μὲν ἀήρ, ὀσμῆς 8 ἀνώνυμον] Torstrik, from 
the paraphrase of Themistius, conjectures : τὸ δὲ μεταξὺ ψόφον μὲν καὶ ὀσμῆς 
ἀήρ τε καὶ ὕδωρ᾽ τὸ δὲ κοινὸν ἀνώνυμον κοινὸν γὰρ δή τι πάθος, κτλ. He objects 
that it is not correct to say τὸ δὲ μεταξὺ ψόφων μὲν ἀήρ, because in line 18 of 
the next chapter, water is added—ér: ἀκούεται ἐν ἀέρι καὶ ὕδατι But since 
Aristotle in the passage in question after καὶ ὕδατι adds ἀλλ᾽ ἧττον, it is not 
difficult to see why he should in our present passage have confined the 
media to air solely, and in fact the eighth chapter makes air prominent as 
the medium of sound. Next, says Torstrik, it is ridiculous to speak of the 
medium of smell as ἀνώνυμον, as some animals (421° 8—13) smell in air, 
others in water—quae elementa, Torstrik adds, son carent, opinor, nomine. 
But the point, of course, is that language provides no one term by which to 
describe the quality common to air and water in virtue of which they 
transmit odour. The successors of Aristotle here improved upon their 
master, and invented, we learn from Themistius, the word διόσμον to describe 
the common characteristic of air and water which enables it to act as 
medium for smell, just as s they used the word διηχές to denote the medium of 
sound. 

419) 1. ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν avOpwros—advvaret copacda] Torstrik objects that 
this sentence is without a second corresponding clause, and therefore adds 
from Themistius, ra δὲ ἔνυδρα ὀσμᾶται καὶ μὴ ἀναπνέοντα. 

410) 3. νῦν δὲ πρῶτον περὶ ψόφου καὶ ἀκοῆς διορίσωμεν) Torstrik, in order 
to remove the awkwardness of πρῶτον, would here read, μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα λεκτέον 
περὶ ἀκοῆς καὶ ὀσφρήσεως, καὶ πρῶτον μὲν περὶ ψόφον καὶ ἀκοῆς διορίσωμεν. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Hearing is the subject of this chapter, and the writer shews that sound 
is due to the contact of two bodies in air (§ 3). An echo is explained as due 
to repercussion of sound (§ 4), and air is shewn to be the vehicle of hearing 
(§ 5, 6), the outer movement transmitting itself along a continuous current 
to the air within the ear. The different qualities of sound are shewn (§ 8) 
-to be due to the different excitations transmitted by the air. Voice is towards 
the end of the chapter (§ 9) distinguished from mere sound, and is explained, 
_as due to inhaled air struck by the ψυχή of the throat (δ 11) against the 
windpipe. 

8 2. 419°10. πληγὴ γάρ ἐστιν ἡ ποιοῦσα] Cp. Plato, Zim. 67 B: ἅλως μὲν 
οὖν φωνὴν θῶμεν τὴν δὶ ᾧτων ὑπ᾽ ἀέρος ἐγκεφάλου τε καὶ αἵματος μέχρι ψνχῆς 
πληγὴν διαδιδομένην. With τὸς in the preceding sentence Chandler would 
supply πλήττοντος. 

419° 18. ἔτι ἀκούεται ἐν ἀέρι καὶ ὕδατι, ἀλλ᾽ ἧττον] This ἀλλ᾽ ἧττον, Torstrik 
thinks, could not have been written by Aristotle. The writer, he supposes, 
wished to say that sound was heard less perfectly in water than in air: 
he ought therefore to have written, ἔτι ἀκούεται ὥσπερ ἐν τῷ ἀέρι οὕτω καὶ ἐν 
ὕδατι ἀλλ᾽ ἧττον. But, Torstrik continues, the whole opinion is foreign to this 
passage, as it contributes no way to the point which Aristotle had taken to 
demonstrate, viz. that the μεταξύ is not κύριον τοῦ ψόφου. Torstrik would 
accordingly read, ἔτι ἀκούεται μὲν ἐν ἀέρι καὶ ὕδατι, οὐκ ἔστι δὲ ψόφου κύριος ὁ 
ἀὴρ οὐδὲ τὸ ὕδωρ. " 

§ 3. 419) 24. ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ σωρὸν ἣ ὁρμαθὸν ψάμμου τύπτοι τις φερόμενον ταχύ] 
Aristotle has been explaining that sound always involves a blow, a something 
striking and a something struck. To make sound, however, to result from this, 
air is necessary: Only, air is not the only condition (line 19); the bodies must 
be brought into contact with one another and with the air. To allow this, 
then, to happen, the air must not be allowed to disperse; the bodies must be 
brought together so quickly that the air does not have time to dissipate. 
And now (line 24) he illustrates this from a line of sand. Just as one would 
have to strike that with all rapidity in order to anticipate the dispersion of 
its particles, so similarly with the air. Cp. Themistius, p. 116, who says that 
whips thus make a noise by striking the air, κἂν τῇ ταχυτῆτι προλαμβάνουσαι 
αὐτοῦ τὴν θρύψιν, ὥσπερ καὶ εἰ ἄμμου σωρὸν φερόμενον παίσοι τις προλαμβάνων τῇ 
«ληγῇ τὴν φοράν. Pacius illustrates by a bladder filled with air, which makes 
a noise if suddenly compressed, but does not do so if the air is allowed to go 
slowly out. 

§ 4. 419° 25. ἠχὼ δὲ yiverat—420* 19, ὡρισμένον τὸν ἀέρα] Torstrik devotes 
a note of seven pages to shewing that this passage as it stands is full of 
corruptions, interpolations, repetitions and inconsistencies. The whole pas- 
sage, he points out, consists of two halves; of which the first discusses the 
nature of echo, and extends from 419° 25 to 420° 2; while the second explains 
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the character of the congenital air which is confined within the cavity of the 
tympanum. 

419° 25. ἠχὼ δὲ yiverat...comep σφαῖρα] Torstrik here objects that the 
simile of a ball does not correspond with the description which has preceded : 
nam ludentium pila non ab aere repercutitur sed ab ipso muro: and he omits 
in consequence the words ἀπὸ τοῦ with the codices SUVX. But Aristotle, it is 
to be observed, says nothing about a wall: he simply compares the rebound 
of sound which produces an echo to the rebound of a ball: and generally it 
may be remarked a simile is not intended to be an exact reproduction of 
every circumstance in that which it illustrates. In confirmation of his view, 
Torstrik refers to the Prodlems 901" 16 where an echo is described as that 4 
γίνεται πληγέντος τοῦ τοιούτου πρός τι στερεόν from which he thinks it is evident 
that it is not from air, but from a solid body that air is driven back. He is 
disturbed however by the fact that at the close of this very passage codex Y 
reads ἀπὸ yap τοῦ ἀέρος ἀνακλᾶται τοῦ ἐν τῷ κοίλῳ, οὐκ ἀπὸ τοῦ κοίλου. This 
however he explains is easily seen to be an interpolation : and the same remark 
applies to the phrase as repeated in 904° 27, even although in this latter ‘in- 
terpolation’ all the MSS. consfirant. Similarly in 899°18 he detects a 
passage inconsistent with Aristotle’s true views. 

Torstrik’s note is an instance of the misleading effect of a simile. He has 
got so imbued with the idea of a ball rebounding from a wall that he is 
unable to think of an echo in any other sense, and has failed to see that 
ὥσπερ σφαῖρα applies simply to ἀπωσθῇ and has nothing to do with the other 
concomitants of an echo. Themistius explains the passage quite clearly: 
ἠχὼ δὲ γίνεται Grav ὁ πληγεὶς ἀὴρ ὑπὸ τοῦ ψοφήσαντος ἣ φωνήναντος προσπεσὼν 
στερεῷ τε καὶ λείῳ καὶ ἔνι ὄντι διὰ τὸν τόπον τὸν ὁρίζοντα αὐτὸν καὶ κωλύοντα θρύπ- 
τεσθαι eis τοὐπίσω πάλιν ἀποπάλληται, ὥσπερ καὶ σφαῖρα. The compression of 
the air is not merely, as Torstrik thinks, the condition of the rebound: but 
the waves of air which constitute a sound meet a body of air confined by 
some material structure and rebound from this air. 

419° 33. 9 τὸ φῶς ὁρίζομεν] Torstrik reads ᾧ in place of 7, on the ground 
that Aristotle is talking not of things themselves but of their definition— 
ὁρίζομεν τὸ φῶς τῷ σκιὰν ποιεῖν. 

§ 5. 419°33. τὸ δὲ κενὸν ὀρθῶς λέγεται. ποιῶν ἀκούει») Here, Torstrik 
thinks, we have got the earlier version of the explanation of which the later 
version is contained in 420°18, 19, καὶ διὰ τοῦτό φασιν ἀκούειν τῷ κενῷ καὶ 
ἠχοῦντι. He would therefore omit 33 and 34 and after ᾧ τὸ φῶς ὁρίζομεν 
continue οὕτω δὲ καὶ ὁ ψόφος ἀνακλᾶται μὲν ἀεὶ ὅταν καὶ μὴ ἦ συνεχὴς Kai εἷς ὁ 
ἀήρ, ἀλλὰ διὰ τὸ ψαθυρὸς εἶναι οὐ γεγωνεῖ.. λείου ἐπίπεδον. κινηθῇ in line 35 
Torstrik it will be noticed alters into καὶ μὴ ἧ. 

420°4. διὰ δὲ τὸ ἐν ἀέρι εἶναι), Pacius while saying ‘receptam lectionem 
mutare sine librorum auctoritate mihé est religio’ conjectures ἕνα ἀέρα, 

420° 5. κινουμένον τοῦ ἔξω τὸ εἴσω κινεῖ] This according to Torstrik has 
no meaning and he reads accordingly κινεῖται with EUXY. Trend. suggests 
that we should understand ψοφητικόν as the subject, or out of the genitive 
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absolute supply as nominative κινούμενος ὁ ἔξω ἀήρ. Torstrik regards 420° 5—9 
as made up of two versions, fragments of the earlier of which are preserved 
in W. See his Commentary, p. 153. 

420° 7. μέρος καὶ ἔμψυχον) Torstrik would read ἔμψοφον, because in an 
animate body it is not only the auricle which is ἔμψυχος. 

420°9. ἐγκατῳκοδόμηται πρὸς τὸ ἀκίνητος εἶναι) Trendelenburg points out 
that this line is at first sight inconsistent with 16, ἀεὶ γὰρ οἰκείαν rwa κίνησιν 
ὁ ἀὴρ κινεῖται ὁ ἐν τοῖς ὠσίν; and Torstrik regards the second passage as 
entirely contradictory of Aristotle’s views ; because A. regarding air as the 
medium of sound holds that the ear is internally composed of air and that 
this in order to perceive the movements of external air is itself unmoved. He 
thinks therefore that the whole of this second passage (420° 16—18) is the 
result of a gloss written by some medical student in the margin and then 
incorporated in the text. 

Lewes (Aristotle, p. 252) justly ridicules such pedantic criticism and inter- 
prets the first ἀκίνητος as merely meaning that the air immersed in the ears is 
sncapable of escape, though at the same time capable of movement. This 
explanation seems simpler than that of Philopo1.us—dxivyrov οὖν ἄνω ληπτεὸν 
τὴν ὑπ᾽ ἄλλου xienow— incorporated in my transla:ion (p. 103). 

420° 17. ἀλλ᾽ ὁ ψόφος ἀλλότριος] This then means that this spontaneous 
movement of the congenital air within the ear is to be distinguished from the 
sound which does not belong to the ear itself and so is not ἴδιος but ἀλλότριος. 

δ 8. 420°31. ov δὴ ταχὺ τὸ ὀξύ] This woulc. almost seem to be directed 
against the less exact account given by Plato in the 7imaens 67 C, ὅση δ᾽ αὐ. 
τῆς ταχεῖα (κίνησις) ὀξεῖαν" ὅση δὲ βραδυτέρα, βαρυτέραν (θῶμεν). Aristotle’s point 
is that acute sound is not in itself quick, grave in itself slow, but that the 
character of the notes is a result (συμβαίνει) of the quickness and the slowness. 
The subject is discussed more fully in De Gen. An. V. 7, 787°11, where the 
writer distinguishes between strong and weak notes on the one hand, low 
and high on the other. Strong and weak he explains are used ἁπλῶς, low 
and high relatively: μεγαλόφωνα μὲν οὖν ἐστιν ἐν τῷ πολὺ ἁπλῶς εἶναι τὸ κινού- 
μενον, μικρόφωνα δὲ τῷ ὀλίγον. βαρύφωνα δὲ καὶ ὀξίφωνα ἐν τῷ πρὸς ἄλληλα 
ταύτην ἔχειν τὴν διαφοράν. 

420° 8. ἀπύτασιν ἔχει καὶ μέλος καὶ διάλεκτον]Πἠ ἀπότασις would seem to be 
the same with what is otherwise known as ἐπίτασις, which Aristoxenus (Har- 
mon. Elem. i. 10) defines as follows: ἡ μὲν οὖν ἐπίτασις ἐστι κύησις τῆς φωνῆς 
συνεχὴς ἐκ βαρυτέρου τόπον eis ὀξίτερον. Thus it is the range of notes of which 
a voice is capable. μέλος Trendelenburg explains as sonorum qui sibi inter 
se succedunt concentus. In Polztics, Θ. 7, 1342°6, Aristotle speaks of ra Δώρια 
μέλη and in 1341° 33 of μέλη ἡθικά and πρακτικά, from which it would appear 
that the word meant something like measure, the relation between fast and 
slow notes in the music. διάλεκτος is defined Hist. An. A. 9, 535° 30 aS ἡ τῆς 
φωνῆς ἐπὶ τῇ γλώττῃ διάρθρωσις and is said further 536°, to be peculiar to man. 

420°10. ἰχθύες. Cp. Hist. An. Iv. 9, 535°14, and see Lewes, p. 287. 

Torstrik thinks the passage from πολλὰ δὲ τῶν ζῴων in 9 down to ov τῷ 
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τυχόντι μορίῳ in 14 cannot have been written by Aristotle. For rst, The 
illustration is foreign to the general spirit of the book, summam ac principia 
ἐπ omnibus persequentis: 2ndly, Had Aristotle wished to prove his point that 
many animals do not have φωνή, he would not have used the instances of 
fishes—vem Saucissimis notam—but would have taken the more obvious 
instance of the βόμβος of insects: 3rdly, The non-Aristotelian character of 
the passage is attested by the fact that the illustration of the fishes is not in- 
serted, as it ought to be, after καὶ τῶν ἐναίμων ἰχθύες ; and the sentences as con- 
ventionally arranged argue that because sound is a certain movement of the 
air, insects which move air are without a voice—a mode of reasoning which 
the summus artis logice magister might well decline to acknowledge. 

Of these grounds on which Torstrik doubts the genuineness of this pas- 
sage, the rst is no way convincing. Aristotle’s love of concrete illustration 
would always lead him to refer to actual facts when they were ready to hand: 
the 2nd rather forgets that the λεγόμενοι with which the illustration is intro- 
duced points to a phenomenon not paucissimis notam but subject of much 
talk: and the 3rd would seem to be met by transposing the two sentences in 
question and reading καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐυλόγως κιτ.λ. after ἀλλ᾽ of λεγόμενοι. 

§ 10. 420" 13. φωνὴ δ᾽ ἐστὶ ζῴου ψόφος, καὶ οὐ τῷ τυχόντι μορίῳ] Torstrik 
objects that καὶ is out of plac: because the one part of the sentence is not con- 
tinued but limited by the second part. He therefore appealing to Themistius 
would read, φωνὴ δ᾽ ἐστὶ (pov ψόφος, οὐ πᾶς δὲ καὶ ov τῷ τυχόντι μορίῳ. But the 
vulgate may be accepted if we regard φωνὴ δ᾽ ἐστὶ κιτιλ. as itself a limitation 
of ἀέρος κίνησίς τίς ἐστιν ὁ ψόφος, a limitation continued by καὶ ov τῷ τυχόντι 
μορίφ. 

420) 21. τὸ δ᾽ αἴτιον ἐν ἑτέροις εἰρήσεται) See περὶ ἀναπνοῆς c. 8. 

§ 11. 4211. ἀλλὰ τούτῳ τύπτει] X has τοῦτο but both Trend. and Torstrik 
read τούτῳ. It is not clear what we are to regard as subject of τύπτει. Tor- 
strik takes τὸ ἔμψυχον and Kirchmann similarly translates “schlagt das 
beseelte Wesen.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


The sense of smell is analyzed and shewn (δὲ 1, 2) to be comparatively 
little developed in man. A classification of odours is given (§ 3) and the 
sense is shewn like other senses to involve a medium between the object and 
the organ. With the subject of the chapter cp. De Gen. An. v. 2, 781", De 
Part. An. ii. 10, 655°, and De Sensu 5, 442". 

§ 2. 421°13. σκληρόφθαλμα] Cp. Hest. An, iv. 10, 537°12, ἅπαντα yap 
ἀμυδρῶς βλέπουσι τὰ σκληρόφθαλμα, and De Part. An. ii. 13, 657° 34. 

421°20. ἐν μὲν yap ταῖς ἄλλαις λείπεται πολλῶν τῶν (awv] Cp. Hist. An. 
i. 15, 494°16 ἔχει δὲ ἀκριβεστάτην ἄνθρωπος τῶν αἰσθήσεων τὴν ἁφήν, δευτέραν 
δὲ τὴν γεῦσιν᾽ ἐν δὲ ταῖς ἄλλαις λείπεται πολλῶν. 

421° 23. παρὰ τὸ αἰσθητήριον τοῦτο εἶναι εὐφνεῖς) Cp. Part. An. ii. 16, 
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660° 11 and Physiogn. 3, 807° 12: ἐυφνοῦς σημεῖα σὰρξ vyporépa καὶ ἀπαλωτέρα, 
οὐκ evexruc} οὐδὲ πιμελώδης σφόδρα. 

8.3. 42151. ἡ μὲν γὰρ γλυκεῖα, κρόκου καὶ μέλιτος] So Torstrik has rightly 
edited the text omitting ἀπὸ τοῦ with STUVWX. Aristotle has been remark- 
ing that as flavours are better distinguished than odours, the names of odours 
are derived from flavours in virtue of the similarity which subsists between 
them, i.e. when an object tastes sweet it is also said to smell sweet. He illus- 
trates by honey which being sweet to taste is also spoken of as sweet to 
smell. 

§ 6. 421°21. ἄλλ᾽ ἀδύνατον] Trendelenburg thinks this may be a marginal 
remark which has become incorporated with the text. But this supposition 
seems hardly necessary. Aristotle is saying : Since the perception of odours 
involves respiration, bloodless animals which do not respire would seem to 
require to have some other sense in order to perceive odours. But, Aristotle 
goes on, this cannot be: such animals perceive the difference between odorous 
and inodorous substances and this perception can only be called smell. The 
reasoning it is true is far from satisfactory, as the fact that bloodless animals 
do not respire and yet smell would naturally lead to the conclusion that their 
manner of smelling is different. But this can hardly be the meaning of ἑτέραν 
το αἴσθησω: and had Aristotle really meant that their manner of perceiving 
smells was different he would not have left the subject without some sugges- 
tions as to what this manner was. Instead he lets himself be misled by lan- 
guage and argues that bloodless animals have smell (as he understands it) 
because they distinguish between the fragrant and the reverse. 

8.7. 422°1. τοῖς δὲ τὸν ἀέρα δεχομένοις ἔχειν ἐπικάλυμμα] Cp. De Sensu, 5, 
444° 21, οὐ τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον ὀσφραίνονται, ἀλλὰ τοῖς μὲν ἀναπνέουσι τὸ πνεῦμα 
ἀφαιρεῖ τὸ ἐπικείμενον ὥσπερ Tapa τι (διὸ οὐκ αἰσθάνεται μὴ ἀναπνέοντα) τοῖς δὲ μὴ 
ἀναπνέονσιν ἀφήρηται τοῦτο. 

§ 8. 422°6. ἔστι δ᾽ ἡ ὁσμὴ τοῦ ξηροῦ] Rather as Prof. Bain says (Senses 
and Intellect, p. 147) the objects of smell “require to be in the gaseous state 
in the same way that the objects of taste require to be liquefied. Solids and 
liquids therefore have no smell except by being evaporated or volatilized.” 
As Bain however points out, //ea? by its volatilizing power and by promoting 
decomposition is a powerful agent in developing odours. 


CHAPTER X. 


Taste has for its object something tangible, and therefore acts apparently 
as immediately as the sense of touch (§§ 1, 2). Its object is at once the 
sapid and the insipid (§ 3). Flavours are classified as sweet and bitter, oily 
and saltish, pungent and piquant. 

8 2. 422°15. οὐδὲ ταῖς droppoias] The opinion of Democritus. 

§ 3 422°20. ὥσπερ δὲ καὶ ἡ ὄψι] Here, as Bonitz notes, we have the 
commencement of a complex protasis of which the apodosis follows in line 
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' 29, οὕτω δὴ καὶ ἡ γεῦσις. “The protasis consists of three clauses of which the 


two first refer to the relation of sight and hearing to their objects, the third ᾿ 
mentions the difference of the two meanings of the negation marked by a 
privative, and then out of the two first clauses through an application of the 
explanation given in the third, the same proposition is referred to the sense 
of taste.” 

422° 27. ἀόρατον δὲ τὸ μὲν ὅλως λέγεται) Cp. Metaph. A. 22, 1022" 32: 
καὶ ὁσαχῶς δὲ al ἀπὸ τοῦ a ἀποφάσεις λέγονται, τοσαυταχῶς καὶ αἱ στερήσεις 
λέγονται᾽ ἄνισον μὲν γὰρ τῷ μὴ ἔχειν ἰσότητα πεφυκὸς λέγεται; ἀόρατον δὲ καὶ τῷ 
ὅλως μὴ ἔχειν χρῶμα καὶ ἄπουν καὶ τῷ μὴ ἔχειν ὅλως πόδας καὶ τῷ φαύλους. 

8 4. 42253. ἀναγκαῖον ἄρα ὑγρανθῆναι τὸ δυνάμενον μὲν ὑγραίνεσθαι σωζό- 
μενον] Themistius paraphrases: δεῖ οὖν.. ὑγραίνεσθαι οὕτως ὦστε σώζεσθαι 
αὐτοῦ τὴν οἰκείαν κατασκευὴν καὶ ὁπήνικα ὑγραίνεται. 

§ 5. 4225 1ο. τὰ δ᾽ εἴδη τῶν χυμῶν) With the list cp. De Sensu, 4, 
441* 15, and for modern classifications see Bain, Seases and Intellect, pp. 
154-—1 59. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The sense of touch raises the question (ὃ 1) whether it is one or more 
senses, and whether it acts with or without a medium of sensation. The 
first question is partially solved (§ 2) by considering the wide range of 
the objects of other senses: as to the second question touch is shewn 
(88 5—8) to involve the flesh, not as a medium, but rather as a concomitant 
of sensation. Touch, it is further pointed out (§ 11), involves a state of 
indifference with regard to things tangible. 

§ 2. 4220 22. πᾶσάτε yap αἴσθησις μιᾶς ἐναντιώσεως, κιτ.λ.}] Cp. De Gen. 
et Corrupt. ii. 2, 329° 17, εἰσὶ δ᾽ ἐναντιώσεις κατὰ τὴν ἁφὴν aide, θερμὸν ψυχρὸν, 
ξηρὸν ὑγρόν, κιτ.λ. 

84. 423° 10. νῦν δὲ διὰ τὸ διωρίσθαι δι᾽ οὗ γίνονται αἱ κινήσεις], Simplicius 
refers this to the media, Themistius to the organ of sensation. 

§ 5. 423" 20. νῦν δὲ δύο διὰ τὸ μὴ ἀντιστρέφειν͵] For Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of ἀντιστρέφειν (conversion), see Categ. 2° 20, 14° 30: Anal. Post. ii. 4, 
g1° 35, and cp. Cope’s exhaustive note on the Rhetoric, i. 1 (ἡ ῥητορική ἐστιν 
ἀντίστροφος τῇ διαλεκτικῇ). Originally the term denoted the counter-move- 
ment and answer of a chorus, antistrophe replying to the strophe, and “thus 
when applied in its strict and proper sense it denotes an exact correspon- 
dence in detail.” 

§ 6. 423" 21. ἀπορήσειε δ᾽ ἄν τι] Here, as Bonitz has clearly shewn 
(Studer, ii. 62, 63), we have the introduction to a question which is itself 
only stated in 423° 1, πότερον οὖν πάντων ὁμοίως ἐστὶν ἡ αἴσθησις ἣ ἄλλων ἄλλως. 
The latter suggestion, that different senses act in different ways, 15 supported 
by the opinion current in Aristotle’s day (καθάπερ νῦν δοκεῖ, 423° 2), that 
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touch and taste operate in a different manner from the other senses. This 
opinion he refuses to accept (ro δ᾽ οὐκ ἐστιν»), but before he states the question 
which forms the turning-point of his argument he adduces a number of 
considerations which themselves militate against such a conclusion. Body, 
he remarks, has always three dimensions. Now bodies which have any- 
thing between them cannot really touch one another. But all bodies exist 
either in air or water and as these are bodies (ro δ᾽ ὑγρὸν οὐκ ἔστιν ἄνεν 
σώματος) it follows that our bodies cannot be in actual contact with tangible 
objects. And hence the ἀπορία which Aristotle raises. 

4235 1. εἰ διερόν) These words must be combined with λανθάνει ἡμᾶς. 
The sentence written at length would be as Trendelenburg remarks : λανθάνει 
δὲ μᾶλλον ἡμᾶς εἰ διερὸν διεροῦ ἅπτεται, ὥσπερ καὶ τὰ ἐν τῷ ὕδατι (ga λανθάνει εἰ 
ὑγρὸν ὑγροῦ. ὑγρόν, it should be noticed, is the distinctive term to denote the 
quality of water just as διερόν serves to designate the distinguishing quality 
of air. | 

$9. 423522. δῆλον ὅτι ἐντὸς τὸ τοῦ axrov αἰσθητικόν] Aristotle’s argu- 
ment is of course, as Kirchmann points out in his translation, somewhat 
misleading. The eye does not perceive an object when placed directly on it, 
simply because its too close proximity prevents the necessary refraction of 
the luminous rays, and the ear ceases to hear objects brought directly into 
contact with it because the auditory nerves can only be excited by waves of 
sound. Contact on the other hand is the excitement adapted to the tactile 
nerves, and the skin as the organ of touch just requires this excitation 
of its surface : so that Aristotle’s argument just proves the opposite of the 
conclusion which he draws. 

§ 10. 423529. ἐν τοῖς περὶ crotyeiwy] The reference is probably to 
De Generat. et Corrupt. ii, 2, 329° 18. So Bonitz and Heitz. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The general character of sense-perception is expounded in this chapter, 
and Aristotle shews (§ 1) that sense receives the forms of things without 
their matter, that (§ 2) sense is not a merely physical process, but an 
interpreting act involving such proportion that (§ 3) excessive developments 
of any qualities destroy the organ of perception and (§ 4) plants are unable 
to perceive. Sense therefore involves an essential relativity between the 
organ and the object, and inanimate objects even if they be affected by some 
smell or sound cannot apprehend its form in such a way as to be said to 


perceive. 

1 By an unfortunate oversight, ὕδατος, the reading of SUX, has been rendered in 
the translation, through this reading being retained in the Tauchnits text, which 
the first draft of the translation followed. 
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8 2. 424° 24. αἰσθητήριον δὲ πρῶτον ἐν ᾧ ἡ τοιαύτη δύναμις] Kirchmann 
translates: Das eigentliche Sinnesorgan ἐξέ das in welchem ein solches 
Vermdgen. Similarly Trendelenburg: ‘tacite mentem spectare videtur, 
quz propria est hujus facultatis sedes.’ But it seems easier to take πρῶτον 
in a temporal sense as meaning that an organ can only be called an organ 
of sense when this power of apprehending things in their specific character is 
reached. . 

424° 25. ἔστι μὲν ovx ταὐτόν, τὸ δ᾽ εἶναι ἕτερον] This may be under- 
stood as referring either to the faculty and the object of sense, or to the 
organ and the faculty. But as Aristotle has just previously compared the 
αἰσθητήριον and the δύναμις of αἴσθησις, it seems most natural to suppose him 
to be asserting the sameness and the difference of the organ and the faculty 
of sense. Cp. Themistius, p. 143, καὶ τῷ μὲν ὑποκειμένῳ ταὐτὸν ἥ τε αἴσθησις 
καὶ τὸ αἰσθητήριον, ὥσπερ καὶ ἅπασα μορφὴ τῷ δεδεγμένῳ, τὸ δὲ εἶναι ἕτερον τοῦ τε 
dpyavou καὶ τῆς δυνάμεως. The meaning of τὸ εἶναι is simply its usual sense of 
being, manifestation, particular expression or application. So it is said in 
Eth. Nic. V. 1, that virtue and justice are fundamentally the same, but vary 
in their εἶναι or particular application, virtue being the state as such, justice 
the application of it to another (πρὸς ἕτερον). Cp. Eth. Nic. vi. 8, 1141° 23, 
ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἡ πολιτικὴ Kal ἡ φρόνησις ἡ αὐτὴ μὲν ἕξις, τὸ μέντοι εἶναι οὐ ταὐτὸν 
αὐταῖς, i.e. the ideal of the statesman and his ideal of individual welfare are 
fundamentally the same, but realize themselves in different ways. 

§ 3. 424° 30. λύεται ὁ λόγος (τοῦτο δ᾽ ἦν ἡ αἴσθησις) So Theophrastus 
(8 32) arguing against the opinion of Anaxagoras that αἴσθησις is always μετὰ 
λυπῆς points out that the existence of ὑπερβολαὶ τῶν αἰσθητῶν does not (as 
Anaxagoras thinks) prove that the exercise of sense involves pain ἀλλὰ 
μᾶλλον ὡς ἐν συμμετρίᾳ τινι Kai κράσει πρὸς τὸ αἴσθητον ἡ αἴσθησις. 

8 6. 424" 17. ἣ τὸ μὲν ὀσμᾶσθαι αἰσθάνεσθαι] Philoponus (quoted by 
Trendelenburg) comments as follows: οὐ γὰρ ἀρκεῖ πρὸς τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι τὸ 
δύνασθαι τὸ εἶδος χωρὶς τῆς ὕλης δέχεσθαι ἀλλὰ καὶ δυνάμεως δεῖ ψυχικῆς, ἥτις 
οὐκ ἐν πᾶσιν ἐστι τοῖς τὰ εἴδη τῶν αἰσθητῶν χωρὶς τῆς ὕλης δεχομένοις. 


BOOK THIRD. 


CHAPTER I. 


THIS and the following chapter connect themselves closely with the 
analysis of sensation given in the preceding book. But there would seem to 
be no good reasons for re-arranging the Treatise and connecting the 
chapters in question with the Second Book. The Third Book takes up the 
general question of the cognitive powers of man: and while the Second Book 
had confined itself almost entirely to the analysis of αἴσθησις as such, the 
present book begins its account of cognition by considering the place of 
sense in knowledge. The first chapter accordingly seeks to shew the 
adequacy and completeness of our perceptive powers. Beginning (§§ 1—4) 
by a somewhat obscure and illogical argument to shew that the five senses 
already enumerated include all the possible senses, and that no other can be 
imagined to exist, the writer proceeds (§§ 5—8) to confirm this result by 
shewing that the common sensibles connect themselves with no one par- 
ticular sense. 

§ 1. 424>21—425°13. ὅτι δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν αἴσθησι] The argument of this 
paragraph is full of difficulties, and both Trend. and Torstrik confess their 
inability to understand it. Bonitz, however (Arts. Studien, τι. 30), while 
allowing that Aristotle’s reasoning is materially untenable, yet maintains 
that, judged of by the presuppositions of Aristotle, the demonstration is per- 
fectly intelligible: and Kirchmann has called attention to the fact that 
Aristotle’s expression πιστεύσειεν implies that the writer does not propose to 
do more than bring forward a series of facts which will make his conclusion 
fairly probable. The reasoning, such as it is, is somewhat to the following 
effect. The writer wishes to shew that there is no faculty of sense (αἴσθησις) 
beyond the five which we possess. The chief ground he gives for this 
conclusion is, that we possess all the organs of sense (αἰσθητήρια) which we 
can be shewn to require, and that therefore we may, subject to the condition 
(4255 11) that there is no body outside those with which we are acquainted, 
maintain that we are without none of the faculties of sense. Thus, as 
Bonitz says, the argument assumes the form of a series of assumptions to 
which the apodosis is to be found in 425*9, πᾶσαι dpa ai αἰσθήσεις, to be 
again repeated with the necessary limitations in 425° 11, ὥστ᾽ εἰ μή re ἕτερόν 
ἐστι capa. The words from ἔχει δ᾽ οὕτως (424° 31), to τοῦ δι᾽ ἀμφοῖν (4251), 
are to be regarded as subordinate to the main argument. This main argu- 
ment would appear to be as follows : 
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1°, We have αἴσθησις of all those qualities of an object for which we 
possess an αἰσθητήριον. 


2°, We possess all the αἰσθητήρια which a consideration of the nature of 
things can lead us to expect. 


Therefore: we possess all possible αἰσθήσεις. 


The centre of Aristotle’s argument thus lies in the assumption—dvayxy 
εἴπερ ἐκλείπει τις αἴσθησις καὶ αἰσθητήριόν τι ἡμῖν ἐκλείπειν (424°25)—the ab- 
sence of any one αἴσθησις is possible only on the supposition of the absence 
of any organ of perception. Aristotle therefore seeks to shew that we are 
without no organ of perception: for which conclusion he adduces the follow- 
ing grounds. (a) The perceptive organs must operate either immediately 
or mediately. But (8) so far as immediate action is concerned, touch may 
be regarded as a perfect source of sense-perception: and this sense-organ is 
one we actually possess (ἣν τυγχάνομεν ἔχοντες). (y) As to mediate per- 
ception, the organs which so operate can act only through the simple 
elements (τοῖς ἁπλοῖς), i.e. air, water, earth, and fire. Now (δ) all these, or at 
least as many of them as are adapted for sense-perception, enter into our 
perceptive organs. Air and water constitute the perceptive medium in the 
organs of sight, hearing, smell (and taste): fire and earth are either unsuited 
to act as media (this Aristotle could assume from the analysis of the De 
Sensu’, or else enter into all the different organs of sense. Thus (e) the only 
mediate organs which man cam possess are those resolvable into air and 
water: and these as matter of fact various animals do possess (ταῦτα δὲ καὶ 
νῦν ἔχουσιν ἔνια (Ga). Hence then we possess at once the mediate and the 
immediate organs of perception: and thus having all possible αἰσθητήρια we 
have also all possible αἰσθήσεις. But of course the validity of this reasoning 
depends entirely on the completeness of our analysis of σῶμα, and of the 
elements into which it can be resolved; and the writer therefore modifies 
his conclusion accordingly, ὥστ᾽ εἰ μή τι ἕτερόν ἐστι σῶμα (425° 11). 

Practically, therefore, Aristotle’s reasoning reduces itself to the hypo- 
thetical syllogism : 


If any αἴσθησις is wanting to us, some αἰσθητήριον must be wanting : 

But no αἰσθητήριον is wanting : 

Therefore no αἴσθησις can be wanting either. 

It remains to notice the first section of the main argument, 

424°23. εἰ yap παντὸς οὗ ἐστιν αἴσθησις ἀφή, καὶ νῦν αἴσθησιν ἔχομεν) 
Bonitz rightly notes that Trendelenburg’s explanation—si omnium rerum 
sensus in contactu positus esset, omnia sentiremus—destroys the sequence 
of the reasoning: but the words would seem to have a wider meaning than 
Bonitz gives them. Alexander Aphrod. appears right in regarding them 
as an illustration from touch of what holds good of every other sense, so 
that just as touch presents us with aé/ the qualities of body as tangible, so 
sight presents us with all visible, hearing with all audible, &c. Cp. Alexander 
ἾΑπορ. x. Avoess (Spengel, p. 170) εἰπὼν yap ἐπὶ τῆς ἁφῆς κατέλιπεν τὸ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν 
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ἄλλων αἰσθητηρίων re καὶ αἰσθήσεων προσθεῖναι, ὧν πάντων ληφθέντων γίνεται 
καθόλου τὸ εἰ ὧν ἔχομεν τὰ αἰσθητήρια, τούτων πάντων καὶ αἴσθησιν ἔχομεν. 
And the words would therefore seem to mean that we possess αἴσθησις of all 
those qualities of an object for which we possess an αἰσθητήριον. . 

ὃ 2. 424° 350. ἔχει δ᾽ οὕτως) This section Bonitz rightly regards as subordinate 
to the main argument. Its object is to shew that if the same elementary 
substance is the medium for different classes of sensible phenomena, one 
and the same elementary substance will serve to provide a knowledge of the 
different spheres of sense. 

425°2. αἰσθήσεται τοῦ δ᾽ dudow] The reasoning, it need scarcely be 
pointed out, is absurd if taken precisely as we have it in the text. The 
passage apparently maintains that if some element is medium for two classes 
of sensations, the presence of this element in the organism will secure the 
perception of what can be perceived through both, so that, as Simplicius notes, 
the mole as having air for hearing should also, as air is also a medium of 
vision, possess the sense of sight. Really, however, of course, Aristotle only 
means that since dofk air and water serve as media for perceiving coloar, 
either air alone or water alone should serve as medium for perceiving what 
can be perceived through one or other (τοῦ δι᾽ dudow). And the writer, 
treating the subject purely as a physiologist, takes no account of the fact that 
the elements only perceive through a conscious mind. 

§ 5. 425°13- ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ τῶν κοινῶν οἷόν τ᾽ εἶναι αἰσθητήριόν τι ἴδιον) 
Aristotle’s proof of the position that the common sensibles cannot be ascribed 
to any one particular sense is encumbered by a number of difficulties 
and apparent inconsistencies which will be best discussed after considering 
the main links in his argument so far as they can be made out. The points 
to be noticed would seem to be simply these. The κοινὰ αἰσθητά cannot be 
given us by any one ἴδιον αἰσθητήριον: for if so they would have to be 
perceived either (1) in the way in which the sense of sight simultaneously 
with the perception of an object as yellow (say) knows it from past ex- 
perience as also sweet, or (2) in the way in which the perception of some 
quality or other is immediately attended with the knowledge of the odject to 
which the quality belongs. But the common sensibles are not perceived in 
this manner: they are not, that is to say, an indirect addition to a per- 
ception but inseparable elements init. And, Aristotle would seem to add, 
even if the common sensibles could be identified with these indirect sensa- 
tions, not even so would it be true to speak of a particular sense-organ as 
their source : for the senses in this work of combining qualities act not as 
separate independent senses, but as one united whole (οὐχ ἡ αὐταὶ ἀλλ᾽ καὶ μία), 
which makes it impossible to describe the intuition of the common sensibles 
as the work of the particular organ of sensation. 

425° 14. ὧν ἑκάστῃ αἰσθήσει αἰσθανόμεθα κατὰ συμβεβηκός] This descrip- 
tion of the common sensibles as perceived incidentally or κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς 
appears at first sight flatly inconsistent with the words of 425°27, τῶν δὲ 
κοινῶν ἤδη ἔχομεν αἴσθησιν κοινὴν ov κατὰ συμβεβηκός : and Torstrik has accord- 
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ingly suggested that we should introduce a negative (ov) into the former 
passage. But the MSS. offer no variation: and that the negative is in- 
admissible is evident from the fact that otherwise Aristotle’s remark to prove 
that the common sensibles are of perceived xara συμβεβηκὸς would be 
altogether superfluous. The truth would seem to be that Aristotle is really 
using the phrase xara συμβεβηκὸς in somewhat different senses in the present 
chapter. Later on he employs it as in 11. 6 to denote the inference added to 
a sensation, the indirect perception of an odject through a quality. But in 
speaking of the κοινὰ as perceived, xara συμβεβηκὸς, he means simply that 
they are perceived concomitantly with the special quality of sense: so that 
we no sooner perceive something as coloured than we perceive it xara 
συμβεβηκὸς as a surface, no sooner hear a sound than we distinguish it as 
one ortwo. So Themistius (p. 150), ἡ ὄψις μεγέθους οὐκ αἰσθάνεται mponyou- 
μένως ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ σχήματος οὐδὲ στάσεως οὐδὲ τῶν λοιπῶν, ἀλλ᾽ αἰσθανομένη τοῦ 
χρώματος καὶ τοῦ μεγέθους αὐτοῦ συναισθάνεται καὶ τοῦ σχήματος καὶ τοῦ κινεῖσθαι 
αὐτὸ ἣ ἠρεμεῖν καὶ τοῦ εἶναι. This explanation is fully confirmed by 111. 3. 12, 
4285 22, τρίτον δὲ τῶν κοινῶν καὶ ἑπομένων τοῖς συμβεβηκόσιν οἷς ὑπάρχει τὰ ἴδια" 
λέγω δ᾽ οἷον κίνησις καὶ μέγεθος, ἃ συμβέβηκε τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς. If Aristotle can in 
the third chapter speak of movement and magnitude as ‘incidents’ or ‘con- 
comitants’ of qualities of sense, there would seem to be no reason why he 
should not in the first chapter describe the common sensibles or categories 
of perception as perceived ‘concomitantly’ with the objects of sensation. 

425 16. ταῦτα yap πάντα κινήσει αἰσθανόμεθα] Torstrik, following the 
paraphrase of Simplicius, reads κοινῇ in place of κινήσει. Philoponus, how- 
ever, has preserved κινήσει in his paraphrase: and the word is perfectly 
intelligible if understood to mean that all the other common sensibles are 
known as some modification or other of movement. 

425°21—25. οὕτω γὰρ ἔσται ὥσπερ νῦν τῇ ὄψει) Torstrik supposes that 
we have got here a confusion between two recensions, of which the earlier 
commenced with εἰ δὲ μὴ, οὐδαμῶς, and ended with ἀλλ᾽ ἣ οὕτως ὥσπερ εἴρηται, 
while the later included the sentence, οὕτω γὰρ ἔσται.. ἅμα γνωρίζομεν, and 
then went on to τῶν δὲ κοινῶν.. οὐκ dp’ ἐστιν idia. To this result he is led by 
the “inextricable confusion” of the passage which can be explained in no 
other manner: and particularly by the fact that Aristotle employs two 
examples of perception, xara συμβεβηκός. But, to begin with, Torstrik would 
seem to miss entirely the drift of Aristotle’s argument. The following is his 
explanation of the passage. ‘ There cannot be a peculiar sense of those objects 
which are common to all the senses. For if there were (εἰ δὲ μὴ, cp. Kriiger, 
Grk. Gram., § 65, 5, 12), then the other senses would have nothing beyond 
the proper qualities of each left them to perceivey except the existence of the 
substance whose qualities they perceive fev se. The truth, however, is far 
otherwise: for we perceive by the five senses, not only ra ἴδια which we per- 
ceive καθ᾽ αὐτό, and that which we perceive κατὰ cupSe8nxds—i.e. substance, 
but also ra κοινά, which we have d*scribed as perceived καθ᾽ aura. Hence 
it follows that a special sense of the common sensibles would be, did it exist, 
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superfluous, Vides summam rei sitam esse in notione supervacanei, τοῦ μάτην, 
quae quamquam non ponitur, animo scribentis obversabatuy,’ This would 
hardly seem to represent the basis of Aristotle’s reasoning. He is simply 
arguing that the κοινὰ αἰσθητά cannot be the object of a special sense, 
because, if so, they would not be, as they are, a direct element, a constant 
concomitant of our perceptions, but merely an accidental or incidental 
adjunct to them. ‘Nor is it necessary to regard the passage as a confused 
mixture of two separate versions. Each passage has a definite place of its 
own, and the two illustrations are used to exemplify very different things. 
In other words, Aristotle shews frst that the perception of the common 
sensibles cannot be identified with the manner in which the constant con- 
junction of two qualities in perception enables us to pass at once from the 
perception of the one to the perception of the other ; our perception of some- 
thing as extended simultaneously with the perception of it as coloured 
cannot be taken as analogous to the way in which the perception of some- 
thing (say honey) as yellow at once leads to the perception of it as sweet. 
Secondly, he shews that this perception of the common sensibles cannot be 
assimilated to the inferential perception in which the immediate perception 
of something as white is at once translated into an object to which this 
colour belongs. Thus the two cases illustrated are quite different, and not 
alternatives as Torstrik would suggest. In the one case we proceed from 
one quality to another quality, in the other case to an object of which it is a 
quality. We have in short to distinguish in the chapter three senses in 
which αἰσθητὰ may be described as κατὰ cupSeSnxos—Ist, as concomitants of 
sensation (κοινὰ αἰσθητὰ), 2nd, as associated qualities, 3rd, as qualities re- 
ferred to objects. 

ὃ 7. 425°29. ὥσπερ εἴρηται τὸν Κλέωνος υἱὸν ἡμᾶς ὁρᾷν] The words which 
follow εἴρηται have been suspected at once by Trend., Torstrik, Neuhauser, 
and Kampe, and had better probably be regarded as the gloss of a copyist, 
who wishing to explain the manner referred to (ὥσπερ εἴρηται), added on the 
instance of a perception of an object ¢hrough a quality, whereas the manner 
in question refers of course equally to the perception of the one of two 
associated qualities through the other quality. The words, however, are 
recognised by the older commentators, and need not cause much confusion 
though retained. 

425°31. οὐχ 9 αὐταὶ, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ μία] Torstrik is evidently right in reading 
avrai simply instead of ai avrai, as Trendelenburg does. The words mean, 
of course, as Torstrik says: the senses perceive cognate qualities, not in 
themselves, i.e. not ὄψις 7 ὄψις. γεῦσις 7 γεῦσις, but so far as they coalesce 
in one system of perception, 

§ 8. 4257. καὶ αὐτὴ λευκοῦ] Torstrik prints these words in brackets: but 
they can be understood as illustrating Aristotle’s meaning by a kind of 
exagyeration of the facts, sight of course really perceiving other colours 
besides white. Nor can one see why ἅμα in 9, should be altered into ἀεί. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The consciousness which accompanies sensation is asserted (S§ 1, 2) to be 
a concomitant of sensation itself, and after explaining the identity of the 
sensible object, and the sensitive capacity as realized in action (δὴ 4—8), the 
writer passes to the comparison and discrimination of the reports of different 
senses, and refers this (§§ 12—14) to the unity of the common sense which in 
its power of turning itself towards different phenomena may be compared 
with the point. | 

8.1. 425>12. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ αἰσθανόμεθα ὅτι ὁρῶμεν] The question which Aristotle 
is discussing in this chapter is the nature of that consciousness of sensation 
which accompanies the exercise of our perceptive powers, συναίσθησις as 
Alexander Aphr. calls it. Does, Aristotle asks, this sensation which accom- 
panies sensation arise through the same sense as perceives the sensible 
object, or do we perceive visible objects by sight, but sight itself by another 
sense? To this question he replies, that it is the sense of sight itself which 
thus conveys us consciousness of the exercise of sight. It cannot, he argues, 
be a different sense, because then we should have two senses dealing with 
one and the same fact (δύο τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἔσονται). The ground of this conclusion 
is, that the sense thus conscious of the perceptive act must necessarily 
perceive the object-matter of the sense which it is observing. (Cp. Alex. 
Aphrod. (Am. x. Avoes, Spengel, p. 175), οὐ yap ἐστι τὸ ὁρᾶν ἄλλο τι ἢ ἐνεργεῖν 
τῇ ὄψει περὶ ra ὁρατὰ, aa ἡ τοῦ ὁρᾶν αἴσθησις αἴσθησις ἐστι τῆς γινομένης περὶ 
τὰ ὁρατὰ ἐνεργείας ὑπὸ τῆς ὁρατικῆς αἰσθήσεως. οὐχ οἷόν τε δὲ αἰσθέσθαι τῆς περὶ 
τάδε τινὰ ἐνεργείας μὴ καὶ τῶνδε αἰσθανόμενοι, περὶ ἃ ἡ ἐνέργεια γίνεται. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ 
τοῦτοι ἔσονται τῶν αἰσθητῶν πλείους αἰσθήσεις, αὗται αἰσθανόμεναι αὐτῶν προηγου- 
μένως καὶ αἱ τῶν ἐνεργειῶν τῶν περὶ τὰ αἰσθητὰ τῶν αἰσθήσεων αἰσθανόμεναι. τοῦτο 
δ᾽ ἄτοπον τὸ τὰ ἴδια αἰσθητὰ ἑκάστῃ αἰσθήσει πλείοσιν αἰσθήσεσιν αἰσθητὰ εἶναι 
Adyew.)—This is the first argument to shew that the sensation of sensation 
cannot be a sense different from that whose action it perceives: the second 
(ἔτι δ᾽ εἰ καὶ ἑτέρα εἴη ἡ τῆς ὄψεως αἴσθησις, line 15) argues that the assumption 
of a sense outside the sense whose action is perceived only repeats ad 
infinitum the original question (eis ἄπειρον εἰσιν) The sensation of the 
sensation of seeing will in turn, that is to say, demand a similar sense, and 
this again another still. Thus then this sensation of sensation must be 
attached to the original sense itself (ὥστ᾽ ἐπὶ τῆς πρώτης τοῦτο ποιητέον, where 
Torstrik would read θετέον or δοτέον ; perhaps οἰητέον, one must conceive, 
would give a fair sense). For the meaning of πρώτη in this passage, and the 
degree to which it can be harmonized with Aristotle’s views otherwise, see the 
Introduction, p. lxxxi. Cp. De Somno, 2,455° 15; ἔστι δέ τις καὶ κοινὴ δύναμις ἀκο- 
λουθοῦσα πάσαις, 7 Kal ὅτι ὁρᾷ καὶ axoves αἱἰσθάνεται᾽ ov yap δὴ τῇ γε ὄψει ὁρᾷ ὅτι ὁρᾷ, 

ὃ 2. 4255 17. ἔχει δ᾽ ἀπορίανὁ͵Ἡ The conclusion that the original faculty 
of sense is itself the sense which perceives the action of sense, suggests at 
once the difficulty whether, as it is colour which is the object of sight, the 
fundamental sense which thus perceives the perception of sight is coloured 
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also. In answer to this difficulty, Aristotle shews frsf, that the assumptions 
of the objection are not quite exactly stated—ro τῇ ὄψει αἰσθάνεσθαι is not, as 
the objection assumes, equivalent to ὁρᾷν: “even when we see nothing we 
are abie to distinguish by the eyesight both darkness and light.” Secondly 
he goes on to allow that there is a sense in which we may allow colour of the 
organ of sight, only the colour transmitted to the eye is not that of the 
matter, but only of the form, a fact which enables us to understand why 
images of past impressions can subsist in memory. [Trendelenburg would 
seem to misunderstand the passage. He takes the ἀπορία to be that whereas 
the nature of sense-perception seems to require that the sense of vision 
which is thus sensible of vision should be itself coloured, there is a difficulty 
in seeing how this is possible : and then reasonably objects that the arguments 
adduced do not prove the point requiring to be settled. ] 

§ 4. 425°25. ἡ δὲ τοῦ αἰσθητοῦ ἐνέργεια) The object of this and the following 
three sections is to explain and expand the sense in which the characteristic 
of the object is reproduced in the characteristics of the perceiving organ, by 
shewing that both αἴσθησις and αἰσθητὸν are at the moment of perception, 
when the object is perceived and the sense perceiving, only different aspects 
of one and the same set of facts. For the sense here given to ro εἶναι, see 
the previous note on 11. 12, 424° 25. 

ὃ 5. 4264. ἡ yap τοῦ ποιητικοῦ καὶ κινητικοῦ ἐνέργεια ἐν τῷ πάσχοντι 
ἐγγίνεται) Aristotle here avails himself of the laws οὗ κίνησις enunciated in the 
Physics, in order to explain the fundamental identity between the subject 
and object of perception. In the Physics, 111. 3, 202°13, the writer shews 
that the action (ἐνέργεια) of the κινητόν and that of the κινητικόν are funda- 
mentally identical, just as is the case with the ἄναντες, and the κάταντες--- 
ταῦτα yap ἔν μέν ἐστιν, ὁ μέντοι λόγος οὐχ eis. In the present reference, τὸ 
ποιητικόν is Of course equivalent to τὸ αἰσθητόν, while τὸ πάσχον is τὸ αἰσθη- 
sicov.— LTorstrik regards the lines 426*4—11, as compounded out of two 
versions thus— 

Earlier Version: ὥσπερ yap ἡ ποίησις Later Version: ἡ γὰρ τοῦ ποιητικοῦ 
καὶ ἡ πάθησις ἐν τῷ πάσχοντι ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ | καὶ κινητικοῦ ἐνέργεια ἐν τῷ πάσχοντι 
ἐγγίνεται. διὸ οὐκ ἀνάγκη τὸ κινοῦν 
κινεῖσθαι. 


ἐν τῷ ποιοῦντι, οὕτω καὶ ἡ τοῦ αἰσθητικοῦ 
ἐνέργεια καὶ ἡ τοῦ αἰσθητικοῦ ἐν τῷ 
αἰσθητικῷ. 

ὃ 8. 426*20. ἀλλ᾽ οἱ πρότερον φυσιολόγοι) The reference is probably to 
Democritus, Empedocles, and Heraclitus, as the precursors of Protagoras in 
the sensationalism or subjective idealism supposed both by Plato and 
Aristotle to be involved in the dictum, πάντων μέτρον ἄνθρωπος. For further 
expressions of Aristotle’s views upon this subject, cp. Ca/egorzes, 7° 30, where 
Aristotle discussing the view that relative terms (ra πρός rm) are Strictly 
coexistent, excepts ἐπιστήμη and ἐπιστητόν, αἴσθησις and αἰσθητόν. τὸ yap 
αἰσθητὸν πρότερον τῆς αἰσθήσεως δοκεῖ εἶναι᾽ τὸ μὲν yap αἰσθητὸν ἀναιρεθὲν συν- 
ἀναιρεῖ τὴν αἴσθησιν, ἡ δ᾽ αἴσθησις τὸ αἰσθητὸν οὐ συναναιρεῖ. Cp. also .)7Πεζαρὰγςε. 
τ. 5, 1010° 36. 
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§ 9. 426°27. εἰ δ᾽ ἡ συμφωνία φωνή τίς ἐστιν So I have determined to 
read this clause, about which already both Plutarch and Simplicius have . 
suggested that εἰ δὴ συμφωνία should be read with E (pr.) SX; so that φωνή 
might be subject, and συμφωνία the predicate, as the thought would seem at 
first sight to render necessary. Trendelenburg accordingly suggests εἰ δ᾽ ἡ 
φωνὴ συμφωνία ris ἐστιν, ἡ δὲ φωνὴ κιτιλ. Torstrik however accepts the read- 
ing adopted here, and remarks that Anistotle simply says that inasmuch as 
hearing can perceive harmony, and harmony is a ratio of a kind, it follows 
that hearing is itself essentially a kind of ratio. And indeed this would 
seem to give a sufficiently natural explanation of the passage. Aristotle’s 
argument in short is—Hearing perceives sound: sound includes harmony as 
one of its forms: therefore hearing perceives harmony. But the faculty of 
sense is essentially identical with its object, and therefore as harmony 
involves a Adyos, or proportionate ratio on its side, so hearing must involve 
a similar ratio on its part. 

426°5. οἷον rd ὀξὺ ἢ γλυκὺ ἣ ἁλμυρόν] That the ἁλμυρόν is the result of a 
blending or definite combination is expounded at length in Aeteorolog. B, 3, 
358 and 359: so 358°34, ἐστὶν ἐν μίξει τινὸς rd ἁλμυρόν. That the other 
flavours, both the piquant (ὀξὺ) and the sweet (γλυκὺ), involve a similar 
proportion, seems to be asserted in De Sensu,c. 4, 442" 8, συμμίγνυνται δ᾽ ol 
ἄλλοι χυμοὶ εἰς τὴν τροφὴν τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον τῷ ἁλμνρῷ καὶ ὀξεῖ, ἀντὶ ἡδύσματος. 
Cp. also De An. 11. 10, 4225 12. 

426°5. ὅλως δὲ μᾶλλον τὸ μικτὸν συμφωνία ἣ τὸ ὀξὺ 7 βαρύ, ἁφῇ δὲ τὸ 
θερμαντὸν ἣ ψυκτόν) The words can hardly be right as they stand. Torstrik 
regards συμφωνία as simply the gloss of a stupid copyist, who not seeing 
that ἡδύ ἐστιν had to be supplied with ὅλως δὲ μᾶλλωυν τὸ μικτόν, inserted 
συμφωνία in the margin: then after this was admitted into the text, another 
added, ἢ ro ὀξὺ ἣ ro βαρύ. ‘Sed etiam latius serpsit corruptela: sic enim 
pergit miser. interpolator: apy (vel an) δὲ τὸ θερμαντὸν (alit. θερμαντικὸν) ἣ 
ψυκτόν (vel yruxrixdvy)—quae verba omni sensu carent. Volebat fortasse tale 
quid: ἀφῆ δὲ ro μικτὸν (vel potius temperatum) ἥδιον τοῦ θερμοῦ καὶ τοῦ 
ψυχροῦ. 

§ 10. 4265 8, ἑκάστη μὲν οὖν αἴσθησι.)] On the general argument of 
these paragraphs in which Aristotle shews that in order to distinguish sensa- 
tions we require something beyond the separate sensations as such, see the 
Introduction, p. Ixxvi. 

§ rr. 426915. δῆλον ὅτι ἡ σὰρξ οὐκ ἔστι τὸ ἔσχατον αἰσθητήριον) “Ad 
eorum sententiam redit impugnandam, qui quod sensus suscipiunt, a materia 
non segregant et in ipsis sensuum instrumentis collocant, de vi supra materiam 
evecta parum solliciti.” Trend. Cp. De Part. An. 11. το, 6565 34, where 
Aristotle, noting the duplicity of the organs of sense, observes that this 
double characteristic is not to be found in touch: τούτου δ᾽ αἴτιον ὅτι οὐκ ἔστι 
τὸ πρῶτον αἰσθητήριον ἡ σὰρξ καὶ τὸ τοιοῦτον μόριον ἀλλ᾽ ἐντός. 

426°18, ἀλλὰ δεῖ ἑνί τινε ἄμφω δῆλα εἶναι) Cp. De Sensu, c. 7, 440" ς, 
εἰ δὲ δὴ ἄλλῳ μὲν γλυκέος ἄλλῳ δὲ λευκοῦ αἰσθάνεται ἡ ψυχὴ μέρει, ἤτοι τὸ ἐκ 
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τούτων ἕν τί ἐστιν ἣ οὐχ ἔν. ἀλλ᾽ ἀνάγκη ἕν᾽ ἐν γάρ τι τὸ αἰσθητικόν ἐστι μέροε. 
τίνος οὖν ἐκεῖνο ἑνός ; οὐδὲν γὰρ ἐκ τούτων ἔν. ἀνάγκη ἄρα ἕν τι εἶναι τῆς ψυχῆς ἢ 
ἅπαντα aig Gaverat. 

426° 20—22. δεῖ δὲ τὸ ἐν λέγειν... νοεῖ καὶ αἰσθάνεται͵] These two sentences, 
of which the later was already characterized by Trendelenburg as ‘izers 
ef otiosa repetitio, are regarded by Torstrik as alternative versions, of 
which the earlier extended from λέγει dpa rd αὐτό down to αἰσθάνεται, while 
the later version is contained in the words δεῖ δὲ τὸ ἐν λέγειν.. τοῦ λευκοῦ. 
But the words οὕτω καὶ νοεῖ are needed to complete the illustration of the 
work of discrimination in sense and thought, as exemplified by the work of 
the referee who decides between two different opinions: and the words λέγει 
dpa ro αὐτὸ are not alternative for the preceding δεῖ δὲ τὸ ἕν λέγειν, but are a 
reassertion of them as meaning that ‘hough the two opinions are different, still 
some one person is needed to assert the difference. The really superfluous 
words are ἕτερον yap τὸ γλυκὺ τοῦ λευκοῦ, which look extremely like the gloss 
of a copyist, and repeat (except for the addition of yap) verbatim the words in 
426° 18, two lines before. They can easily be omitted (as I have done in the 
translation): if retained, they had better be read after ἕτερα ἀλλήλων. 

§ 13. 426°29. ἀλλὰ μὴν ἀδύνατον)] This is of course the beginning of a 
supposed objection to the action of a discriminating faculty as Aristotle has 
conceived it. The difficulty is shortly this—How can a single faculty, as 
Aristotle has shewn the discriminating sense to be, move in such opposite 
directions as the perception of opposite qualities involves, without losing its 
character of unity. This difficulty Aristotle meets by maintaining that the 
faculty, while numerically one, is in its existence and its mode of operation 
twofold. 

427*2-—-5. dp’ οὖν ἅμα μὲν καὶ ἀριθμῷ....... καὶ ἀριθμῷ ἀδιαίρετον] This 
passage is regarded by Torstrik as made up of two versions, thus— 

τὸ δὲ πικρὸν ἐναντίως, καὶ τὸ λευκὸν ἑτέρως. 


Earlier Version. . Later Version. 
a r) e , cy - ' > ? o “oa , 2 - Ὁ ᾿ 
ἔστι δή πως, ὡς τὸ διαιρετὸν τῶν διη- “ ἄρ᾽ οὖν ἅμα μὲν καὶ ἀριθμῷ ἀδιαίρετον 
ρημένων αἰσθάνεται, ἔστι δ᾽ ὡς ἡ ἀδιαί- _ καὶ ἀχώριστον τὸ κρῖνον. τῷ εἶναι δὲ 


perov" τῷ εἶναι μὲν γὰρ διαιρετόν, τόπῳ | κεχωρισμένον ; 
δὲ καὶ ἀριθμῷ ἀδιαίρετον. ! 

S14 427°6. δυνάμει μὲν γὰρ.. «τἀναντία, τῷ δ᾽ εἶναι οὔ] Trendelenburg, true 
to his idea that τὸ εἶναι means notio εὖ ratio, thinks that the addition τῳ δ᾽ 
εἶναι obscures rather than clears up the opposition between δυνάμει and 
ἐνεργεῖσθαι: but it is evident that, if εἶναι means simply manifestation and 
determinate existence, the words ἀλλὰ τῷ ἐνεργεῖσθαι διαιρετόν are epexegetic 
of τῷ δ᾽ εἶναι ov. The present passage in fact is particularly valuable for the 
manner in which it shews how τὸ εἶναι = operation or application (ἐνεργεῖσθαι), 
and so further Ξ λόγος (aspect). 

427°6. δυνάμει μὲν yap τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ adtaiperov] Torstrik would read ro 
αὐτὸ διαιρετὸν καὶ ἀδιαίρετον, τῷ δ᾽ εἶναι ov. But this is evidently unnecessary 
in the face of good MS. authority for τἀναντία. What Aristotle means is, ποῖ 
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that the same thing may be potentially divided and undivided, but that 
while it may be allowed that the same thing may even as undivided contain © 
potentially the tendency of two contrary directions, it is difficult to see how 
in veal fact, in actual exercise, such two-sided action is possible. 

δ 15. 427%9. ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ἣν καλοῦσι στιγμήν] Brentano (p. 91) thinks 
that by στιγμή is meant a νῦν, or point of time, and refers to De Coelo, 11. 1, 
300° 14, τὸ yap νῦν τὸ ἄτομον οἷον στιγμὴ γραμμῆς ἐστιν. But, as Neuhiduser (p. 46) 
has remarked, the question suggests itself, why did Aristotle if he meant νῦν 
not use the word itself, and why is it that, while στιγμή is represented 
afterwards by σημεῖον, πέρας, and ὅρος, it is never represented by νῦν itself? 
Nor do there seem to be any real grounds for Trend.’s emendation, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ἕν καλοῦσί tives στιγμήν. It is true, indeed, that in Physics, 
ΝΠ. 8, 26224, and other places, the monad and point are more or less 
identified. But, if Aristotle were speaking simply of the monad, it would be 
superfluous in him to tell us it was sometimes called a point. What the 
writer does mean, is no doubt, that he is using the term ‘point’ in a much 
wider sense than that in which it is commonly used: that he is using it as a 
point ἁπλῶς, no matter whether it be in time or place, no matter whether it 
be conceived arithmetically or geometrically. There is, therefore, no need 
to follow Themistius and Alexander and regard στιγμή as the centre of a 
circle, from which, as many, a number of radii start, and in which, as one, 
they all unite; Aristotle is simply thinking of the point which, while it 
remains essentially a unity, is the starting-point of lines on either side of 
itself. Cp. Phys. IV. 11, 220°10, καὶ yap ἡ στιγμὴ καὶ συνέχει τὸ μῆκος καὶ 
ὁρίζει. ἔστι γὰρ τοῦ μὲν ἀρχὴ τοῦ δὲ τελευτή. 

427° 11. 9 μὲν οὖν ἀδιαίρετον, ἐν τὸ κρῖνόν ἐστι) Torstrik detects here 
again a case of repetition, the words 7 μὲν οὖν δυσὶ χρῆται τῷ πέρατι, κιτιλ. 
only asserting afresh what has been already stated in 7) μὲν οὖν ἀδιαίρετον. 
He regards then 7 μὲν οὖν δυσί as the earlier version of the thought of which 
ἦ μὲν οὖν ἀδιαίρετον is the later. In the second passage it might be better to 
read with Trend., ἡ μὲν οὖν δὶς or 7 μὲν οὖν ὡς δυσί: though the passage is 
intelligible as it stands. Cp. Phys. vil. 8, 2625 19, 263°23, rp ἑνὶ σημείῳ ὡς 
δυσὶ χρῆται. 

4327"13. καὶ κεχωρισμένα ἔστιν ὡς κεχωρισμένῳ) The simplest emendation 
of this passage would be to read with Trendelenburg κεχωρισμένον in place 
of κεχωρισμένῳ: and taking κεχωρισμένον as agreeing with a subject τὸ 
κρῖνον, translate: So far then as the discriminating faculty uses the termi- 
nation of the point as two, it judges of two objects, and these separated from 
one another, just as the faculty itself is for the time divided. Or as ELT 
read κεχωρισμένω (the dual), we might read καὶ κεχωρισμένον ἔστιν ὡς κεχω- 
ptopevw : and the faculty of judgment is divided even as the two things (to be 
distinguished) are divided. But as Alexander (Spengel, p. 180) reads ws τῷ 
κεχωρισμένῳ, and Simplicius κεχωρισμένοις, it would seem that the dative is to 
be retained. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Imagination (φαντασία) is the chief subject of discussion in this chapter, 
but it is so, not directly, but only through the prior question, how far sense- 
perception is identical with thought. Older thinkers had identified the two 
1), but, Aristotle points out, their theory fails to account for error (ὃ 2), and 
(§ 3) is disproved by the fact that while sense-perception is the property of 
every animate existence, thought itself is confined to few. Imagination is 
then further adduced as forming a division between sense and thought, and 
the remainder of the chapter is devoted to setting out its nature. Such 
imagination is dependent on sense-perception, but is distinct from concep- 
tion and reflection. It is neither in fact sense-perception (ὃ 7‘, nor opinion 
(§ 8), whether accompanied by sense or in combination with sense (§ 9). 
Rather (§§ 11, 12) it depends upon the law of moveinent according to which 
a sensuous impression propagates its results, and varies in its degrees of 
truth and falsity according to the character of these impressions. It is 
etymologically connected with the light (§ 13), and becomes a principle of 
action in avimal existence. 

The connection between this chapter and those which have preceded, 
would seem to be contained in the idea of aiscrimination as something 
common to sense and thought, and yet not warranting us in trying to 
identify the two. We need hardly then regard this third chapter as forming 
amore fitting beginning for the third Book: Aristotle’s problem throughout 
the Book is the nature of knowledge as such, and the way in which our 
apprehension of phenomena influences will. 

§ 1. 427°16. ἐπεὶ δὲ δύο διαφοραῖς ὁρίζονται͵)])͵ The words are without 
any direct apodosis. and Torstrik supposes that some words have fallen out 
before δοκεῖ δὲ καὶ τὸ νοεῖν, and left a lacuna which he proposes to fill up with 
a Greek version of Argyropulos’ words, and insert σκεπτέον εἴ τι διαφέρει τὸ 
νοεῖν τοῦ αἰσθάνεσθαι Bonitz, on the other hand (Avis. Studien‘, thinks that 
δοκεῖ δὲ καὶ Simply continues the protasis introduced by ἐπεὶ δέ, and that the 
real apodosis is to be found in the words 427°6, ὅτι μὲν οὖν ov ταὐτόν ἐστι τὸ 
αἰσθάνεσθαι. The sequence of ideas in the chapter is then, according to 
Bonitz, the following. Ji Azle the essence of the soul is often defined by two 
characteristics, local movement on the one hand, thought, distinction, and 
perception on the other, and w/e many regard thought as a kind of sense- 
perception, and the ancients explain thought and perception as identical, it 
is obvious at the same time that sense and thought are not really the same. 
This interpretation agrees with the explanation of Plutarch as quoted by 
Philoponus, and corresponds with the paraphrase of Simplicius. But it 
would seem simpler to regard the apodosis as given in δοκεῖ δὲ καί, as 
meaning that since the popular psychology acknowledges only two main 
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directions of the mind’s activity, motion on the one hand, cognition on the 
other, the popular mind comes to think of perception and thought as one, on - 
the ground that both are cognitive. A simple emendation in the text would 
be to omit δέ after δοκεῖ: this at least seems more reasonable than Susemihl’s 
yap which he would substitute for δέ. 

427°22. ὥσπερ καὶ ᾿ΕἘμπεδοκλῆς εἴρηκε πρὸς παρεόν)] The immediate mean- 
ing of this in Empedocles’ theory would be that as cognition depended upon 
the elements of existence, a different blending of the physical elements would 
lead to a corresponding difference in the character of our knowledge. Cp. 
Metaphys. T. 5, 1009°17, καὶ yap ᾿Εμπεδοκλῆς μεταβάλλοντας τὴν ἔξιν pera- 
βάλλειν φησὶ τὴν φρόνησιν. 

§ 2. 427°1. οἰκειότερον γὰρ τοῖς ζῴοις] The meaning of this would 
seem to be that it is the possibility of error which constitutes the essence of 
conscious and rational existence. Just, Aristotle would seem to say, as in- 
animate nature knows nothing bad and therefore nothing good, so similarly 
it has never attained to the profound sense of falsity as opposed to truth. 
And therefore a pure sensationalism which knows nothing except that 
which is felt is quite unequal to explain the complexity of the intellectual 
consciousness. And Aristotle goes on further to explain that this difficulty 
about the possibility of deception can be explained by the thinkers in 
question only in one or other of two ways: either frs¢ by maintaining that 
all appearances are true, or secondly by explaining deception as contact on 
the part of the dissimilar (knowledge being by Empedocles and his school 
explained as contact of /ke with like). The first way out of the difficulty, 
that αὐ impressions and phenomena are true is examined in the third book 
of Aristotle's Aetaphysics: the second means of escape is shewn here to be 
insufficient by reference to Aristotle’s doctrine that the knowledge of one 
contrary implies the knowledge of the other. 

427°5. δοκεῖ δὲ καὶ ἡ ἀπάτη καὶ ἡ ἐπιστήμη τῶν ἐναντίων ἡ αὐτὴ εἶναι 
Aristotle’s point would seem to be that to explain misapprehension as ἃ con- 
tact of the dissimilar, while knowledge is a contact of the similar involves an 
inconsistency with ordinary thought. So apparently Themistius understands 
the words: ἄλλως re ὅτι καὶ τῶν ἐναντίων pia ἐστὶν ἐπιστήμη καὶ pia ἄγνοια. 
ὁ γὰρ τὸ ἀγαθὸν ὡς ὠφέλιμον γινώσκων καὶ τὸ κακὸν ὅτι βλαβερὸν συνεπίσταται, 
καὶ ὁ περὶ θάτερον ἐξαπατώμενος ἐξαπατᾶται καὶ περὶ θάτερον. χρὴ οὖν ἣ τοῖς 
ἐναντίοις ἡμᾶς ὁμοιοῦσθαι ἅμα ὅταν τἀναντία γιγνώσκωμεν ἣ τοῖς ἐναντίοις ἀνομοι- 
οὖὔσθαι ὅταν περὶ τἀναντία ἐξαπατώμεθα᾽ ἄμφω δὲ ὁμοίως ἀδύνατα. But the 
significance of Aristotle’s words is not very obvious: they can hardly, 
however, bear the meaning which Weisse (p. 292) seeks to extract from 
them : “the same unity of opposites as constitutes knowledge, lies also at the 
foundation of error, and this last should not accordingly be explained in 
contradiction with the definition of knowledge which has been referred to.” 
The words might even be taken as confirmatory of the explanation of ἀπάτη 
as a θίξις τοῦ ἀνομοίου, and be translated, “indeed misapprehension is 
generally thought identical with a knowledge of contraries.” 
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§ 3. 427°7. τοῦ μὲν γὰρ πᾶσι μέτεστι) This argument had been already 
advanced by Alcmaeon. See Theophrastus, De Sensu, § 25, ᾿Αλκμαΐων μὲν 
πρῶτον ἀφορίζει τὴν πρὸς τὰ ζῶα διαφοράν ἄνθρωπον γάρ φησι τῶν ἄλλων 
διαφέρειν ὅτι μόνον ξυνίησι; τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα αἰσθάνεται μὲν οὐ ξυνίησι δέ. 

4275 9. τὸ μὲν ὀρθῶς φρόνησις καὶ ἐπιστήμη καὶ δόξα ἀληθής] It appears 
from this, as Trendelenburg remarks, that νοεῖν is regarded as the generic 
word under which φρόνησις, x.rA. are subdivisions. φρόνησις itself is used in 
_ a vaguer sense than in the £¢hics, where it is regarded as ἐπκιτακτική, and is 
as Alexr. Aprod. remarks (περὶ εἱμαρμένην, fol. 47) practically the ἐπιστήμη 
ποιητέων Te καὶ ov ποιητέων. 

4375 14. οὐδενὶ ὑπάρχει ᾧ μὴ καὶ λόγος] λόγος here evidently corresponds 
to intelligible speech as opposed to φωνή, mere vocal utterance. So in 
De Interpret. 16° 26, λόγος is defined as φωνὴ σημαντική, and in Polzt. 1. I, 
1253°9, φωνή is said to be the expression of pleasure and pain, while λόγος is 
used to express the expedient and the injurious. 

§ 4. 427°14. φαντασία yap ἕτερον καὶ αἰσθήσεως καὶ διανοία) The con- 
nection between this sentence and that immediately preceding is the reverse 
of obvious, and has given considerable trouble to the commentators. Julius 
Pacius regards it as intended to confirm the distinction between thought and 
sense, by pointing to the faculty of imagination as midway between them: 
“nam si ambo extrema differunt a medio, multo magis differunt inter se.” 
But, as Freudenthal remarks, this explanation is too artificial to be accepted. 
Freudenthal himself however does not find a much more natural sequence in 
the passage. According to his interpretation, the passage bears the follow- 
ing meaning : ‘Sense, it has just been said, is a characteristic of all animals, 
thought is so of only a few. Nor need it be objected, Freudenthal would 
make Aristotle interpose the remark, that φαντασία is a kind of αἴσθησις. and 
is yet as much as thought absent from some animals: for, the writer 
continues, φαντασία is different at once from sense-perception, and from 
thought. This strikes me as also «tel cu gektinstelt: and it would seem 
better to follow the interpretation of Themistius who regards the passage as 
answering a supposed objection to what Aristotle has just said by viewing 
φαντασία as standing to the animal in the place of thought. Cp. Themistius 
(Spengel, p- 162), εἰ δὲ ὅτι πολλὰ Kai τῶν ἀλόγων ζώων μετέχειν φαμὲν διανοίας, 
οὐδὲν πρὸς τὸν λόγον᾽ καταχρώμεθα γὰρ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῶν τῷ τῆς διανοίας ὀνόματι. τὰ δὲ 
διανοίας μὲν οὐδαμῶς κοινωνεῖ, φαιτασίας δὲ ἴσως ἔνια ἥπερ ἀμείνων μὲν δύναμις 
τῆς αἰσθήσεως, πολὺ δὲ ὑποϑεβηκιῖΐα τῆς διανοίας, καὶ ὥσπερ ἀμφοῖν ἐν μεθορίῳ 
κειμένη καὶ ἐπακολοιθοῦσα μὲν τῇ αἰσθήσει, προλαμϑάνουσα δὲ τὴν ὑπόληψιν. 
Even so, however, it must be allowed, the connection is not altogether satis- 
factory. 

427°16. ὅτι δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν ἡ αὐτὴ νόησις Kat ὑπόληψις, φανερόν) Such is the 
reading of all the MSS. except U which has in the margin φαντασία instead 
of νόησις and y which omits the word. The clause created difficulty because 
Aristotle was supposed to say that νόησις and ὑπόληψις were not identical : 
and different devices were made in order to reconcile this with the non- 
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identity of ὑπόληψις and φαντασία which Aristotle set himself to prove. So 
Simplicius regarded νόησις as equivalent to φαντασία. Freudenthal, however, . 
has shewn that we must regard νόησις as a predicate to which a subject 
φαντασία has to be supplied, and translate: It is clear that it (φαντασία) is a 
different kind of thought from conception. This at least corresponds with 
427° 28, where about ro νοεῖν we read τούτου δὲ τὸ μὲν φαντασία δοκεῖ εἶναι τὸ 
δὲ ὑπόληψις. 

ὃ 5. 427526, περὶ ὧν τῆς διαφορᾶς ἕτερος ἔστω λόγος] This is generally 
taken to refer to the sixth book of the ΦΖάξω. 

ὃ 6. 428°2. καὶ μὴ εἴ τι κατὰ μεταφορὰν λέγομεν] This most probably 
refers, as Freudenthal explains, to the popular usage of the term as equiva- 
lent to show, brilliancy or glamour. So Theophrastus speaks of the da» 
τασία λίθων, and in Acts xxv. 23, we read that Agrippa entered pera πολλῆς 
φαντασίας. 

$7. 428511. σκωώληκι δ᾽ οὔ] So Torstrik would seem to have rightly 
emended the text, following the paraphrases of Themistius and Sophonias. 
The negative is wanting in all MSS., but is evidently necessary. Cp. De 
Gen. An. B. 1, 732° 22, where the σκώληξ is regarded as the lowest type of 
animal existence. The intelligent character of bees and ants is noticed 
again in Ast. An. 1. 1, 488%12: De Part. An. 1. 4, 650°24: and Afetaph. 
A. 1, 980° 23. 

ὃ 8. 428*%19. ἀλλὰ δόξη μὲν ἔπεται πίστις, x.r.A.] Torstrik thinks that we 
have got here a first and second version of the same argument, the first 
version being contained in the words πάσῃ μὲν δόξη, the latter in the words 
ἀλλὰ δόξῃ, thus— 

Earlier Version. _ Later Version. 
ἔτι πάσῃ μὲν δόξη ἀκολουθεῖ πίστι, ἀλλὰ δέξη μὲν ἕπεται πίστις (οὐκ 
πίστει δὲ τὸ πεπεῖσθαι, πειθοῖ δὲ Acyos’ ἐνδέχεται γὰρ δοξάζοντα οἷς δοκεῖ μὴ 
τῶν δὲ θηρίων ἐνίοις φαντασία μὲν ὑπάρ- | πιστεύειν), τῶν δὲ θηρίων οὐθενὶ ὑπάρχει 
χει, λόγος δ᾽ οὔ. ' πίστις, φαντασία δὲ πολλοῖς. 

But the two sentences are manifestly not a mere re-statement of one 
another : the second is a direct extension of the first. Aristotle is trying to 
shew that φαντασία is not to be identified with δόξα, and in support of this 
he adduces ¢wvo arguments: first, δόξα is followed by πίστις, but while many 
animals have φαντασία, none have πίστις : secondly, δόξα as followed by 
πίστις involves λόγος, but φαντασία is the property of many animals, λόγος is 
not. πίστις in fact is the middle term of the one syllogism, λόγος the middle 
term of the other. 

§9. 428°24. φανερὸν τοίνυν ὅτι οὐδὲ δόξα per’ αἰσθήσεως.. οὐδὲ συμπλοκὴ 
δόξης καὶ αἰσθήσεως φαντασία ἂν εἴη] W.H.Thompson points outin the fournal 
of Philology (no. 16), that the apparent tautology between the two definitions, 
“ἃ combination of judgment and sensation,” and “judgment accompanied 
by sensation,” is explained by a reference to Plato’s Sophist, 264 B, where we 
are told that the mental state described by φαίνεται, is a “mixture of 
sensation and judgment” (σύμμιξις αἰσθήσεως καὶ δόξης : and just before it is 
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remarked that when a judgment is formed of which one of the terms is an 
object then present to the sense, we may properly describe such judgment as 
φαντασία. 

428" 28. λέγω δ᾽, ἐκ τῆς τοῦ λευκοῦ δόξης καὶ αἰσθήσεως ἡ συμπλοκὴ φαντα- 
σία ἐστίν] Trendelenburg here reads εἰ with V in place of ἐκ, and sug- 
gests also ἔσται in place of ἐστὶν in 4281, so as to make it plain that 
Aristotle is here putting Ayfothetically the explanation of φαντασία as the 
combination of δόξα and αἴσθησις, and refuting it by the conclusion to which 
the theory tends, τὸ οὖν φαίνεσθαι. But while it is true that the words just 
mentioned are a reductio ad absurdum of the view that imagination is a 
combination of the communications of sense and of opinion, they are so, not 
directly, but only on the interpretation given to this theory in the words, ov« 
ἄλλου τινός ἐστιν ἡ δόξα ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνου ἐστὶν οὗ καὶ αἴσθησις, an interpretation of 
which the words, λέγω δ᾽ ἐκ τῆς τοῦ λευκοῦ... φαντασία ἐστίν are an illustration, 
and for which the only proof adduced, beyond the vague διά τε ταῦτα of 
428* 27, is given in the words, ov yap δὴ...τῆς τοῦ λευκοῦ. Torstrik regards ἡ 
συμπλοκή as the addition of an interpolator. 

§ 10. 428°8. ἀλλὰ ψευδης ἐγένετο, ὅτε λάθοι μεταπεσὸν τὸ πρᾶγμα] ‘Vel 
potius οὐ γὰρ ψευδὴς si reliqua vera,’ Trendelenburg. The clause, however, 
may be better regarded as a parenthetical note to state an apparent objec- 
tion to Aristotle’s conclusion. If, Aristotle has argued, the observer (say of 
the sun) still possess his true opinion of the dimensions of the sun, but yet 
have the imagination that it is but a foot in its diameter, then on the theory 
that imagination and opinion are connected, the same opinion must be true 
and false. To this argument some one is supposed to object that this 
simultaneous truth and falsity is not so inconceivable as it appears, because 
the falsity of the view might be due to a change meanwhile in the object of 
which the observer was unaware. If this be the meaning, we must then 
suppose the writer to add a τοῦτο δὲ οὐδὲν διαφέρει. Otherwise we might 
possibly translate ἀλλὰ, ercept (cp. Jelf's Greek Grammar, 773, 4). and 
connect it closely with what precedes: or we might take the words as 
meaning something like this—the same opinion must be true and false, 
whereas as matter of fact and ex Aypotnes:, the opinion only became false 
when the object altered in its character without our knowing it. 

δ 12. 42819. δεύτερον δὲ τοῦ συμβεβηκέναι ταῦτα] So the words are 
written in STUVy, and also according to Bekker and Trend. in E. The 
Ald. and Sylb. Eds. read rot & σιμϑέϑηκε καὶ ταῦτα, which is certainly simpler, 
and agrees with the paraphrase of Themistius, δείτερον δὲ τῶν ὑποκειμένων 
τοῖς ἰδίοις καὶ ois ἐκεῖνα σιμβέβηκεν. Still τοῦ συμβεβηκέναι ταῦτα, the per- 
ception of the concomitance of the particular qualities of sense, makes 
perfectly good sense, notwithstanding Torstrik’s remark—ro συμβεβηκέναι 
non est objectum sensus sed inteilectus sicut ceterae notiones abstractae. 

428524. ἃ συμβέβηκε τοῖς aicOqrois] Torstrik regards the words as an 
interpretation and an unhappy one. But see the note on III. 1, 5, 425° 14 

§ 13. 42830. εἰ οὖν μηθὲν μὲν ἄλλο ἔχει τὰ εἰρημένα] Trendelenburg’s 
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reading, ἣ μὴ φαντασίαν, would require us to regard ra εἰρημένα as subject, 
and translate: If then the qualities just mentioned attach to nothing but dar. 
τασία : and it seems simpler to read, ἣ ἡ φαντασία with LSTUVXy. Which- 
ever reading we accept, the clause is not free from tautology. Torstrik 
conjectures, εἰ οὖν μηθὲν μὲν ἄλλο ἔχει τὰ εἰρημένα, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἔχει, ἡ φαντασία ἂν 
εἴη κίνησις. 

42951. φαντασία ἂν εἴη κίνησι:] Cp. De Somno, 1. 459°17, ἔστι δὲ hay 
τασία ἡ ὑπὸ τῆς κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν αἰσθήσεως γιγνομένη κίνησις. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Thought or Reason (Νοῦς) is the subject of this chapter. The chief 
object of the writer is to reconcile the fact that thought, like sense, is 
‘affected’ by its object with the doctrine of Anaxagoras that reason is 
uncompounded with material objects. See the Introduction, pp. c—civ. 

§ 1. 429°12. σκεπτέον τίν᾽ ἔχει διαφοράν, καὶ πῶς ποτε γίνεται τὸ νοεῖν] 
This would seem to be almost a statement of the problems proposed in 
chapters four and five respectively. At least in the fourth chapter Aristotle 
seems mainly occupied with the question what is the distinctive character 
of thought and how does it manipulate an intelligible world, while the end 
of the chapter raises the question, which is more or less solved in the fifth 
chapter—How does the world come to be intelligible at all, and what is 
the origin of thought? 

§ 3. 429° 15. ἀπαθὲς dpa δεῖ εἶναι), There is here, of course, an apparent 
non sequitur, and Themistius would seem to have read ἑτέρων ἀπαθές. The 
contradiction, however, is merely on the surface. Aristotle is saying: 
Thought, like sense-perception, receives the objects with which it deals. 
But this receptivity though, from one point of view a passive state, is 
from another really actzve—it implies, in other words, a Jower of receiving 
objects, and is therefore not altogether passive. Just as the sense-impres- 
sion is not merely an impression, but includes a spontaneous power of 
grasping the form apart from the matter, so also, but in a higher sense, the 
energy of thought, while affected by a body of contents, is able to act upon 
those contents and to rise above them. And so it is that Aristotle adds 
(429% 29) that the ἀπάθεια of the faculty of thought is not the same as that of 
the faculty of sense. 

429°18. ὥσπερ φησὶν ᾿Αναξαγόρας] Cp. Plato, Cratylus, 413 C, where 
Anaxagoras’ vous is called αὐτοκράτωρ καὶ οὐδενὶ μεμιγμένος. 

420" 18—27. ἀνάγκη dpa...vuv δ᾽ οὐθέν ἐστιν) Torstrik thinks that we 
have got here two versions of the same argument—the earlier version being 


contained in the words ὁ dpa καλούμενος τῆς ψυχῆς vous...viv δ᾽ οὐθέν ἐστιν, 
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the latter extending from ἀνάγκη dpa down to ὅτι δύνατον. He gives, how- 
ever, little by way of reason for this view: and it is difficult to see why 
both passages should not have a place in the treatise. The words ὁ ἄρα 
καλούμενος τῆς ψυχῆς vous really expand the thought of the previous lines: 
and even if they do in some ways repeat the assertion of the previous lines, 
it seems no unreasonable proceeding for a metaphysical writer to claim thé 
liberty of restating his conclusions. 

429° 20. παρεμφαινόμετον yap κωλύει τὸ ἀλλότριον καὶ ἀντιφράττει) Tren- 
delenburg interprets this as if τὸ ἀλλότριον were the object and νοῦς the 
subject (mens ab Anaxagora aliena, ie. a sua natura abhorrentia arcere 
dicitur), and Themistius similarly writes, κωλύσει yap καὶ ἀντιφράξει τὸ ἐν- 
υπάρχον εἶδος τὰ ἄλλα ὥσπερ ἀλλότρια. But the whole context seems to 
require that τὸ ἀλλότριον Should be taken as the subject. The metaphor is 
drawn from the way in which the light of one body obstructs and destroys 
the light of another: and just (Aristotle would seem to mean) as sun- 
light eclipses moonlight, the side light and radiance of a foreign unrational 
object would obstruct and interfere with the action of reason. Teichmiiller 
(Studien, Ὁ. 333) refers to Zimaeus 50 Ὁ, where Plato says that the pri- 
mary matter of the universe must be devoid of form (ἄμορφον): because 
“if the matter were like any of the supervening forms, then when any oppo- 
site or entirely different nature was impressed the representation would 
be a bad one, because the matter would shine through” (κακῶς ἂν ἀφομοιοῖ 
τὴν αὐτοῦ παρεμφαῖνον ὄψιν); but Aristotle’s expression was more likely 
suggested by some metaphor of Anaxagoras himself. For the use of the 
word ἀντιφράττει in reference to an eclipse, cp. Post. Anal. 11. 2, 90°15, τέ 
ἐστιν ἔκλειψις ; στέρησις φωτὸς ἀπὸ σελήνης ὑπὸ γῆς ἀντιφράξεως. See also 
De Coelo, | II. 13. 293° 23. 

429° 33. λέγω δὲ νοῦν ᾧ διανοεῖται καὶ ὑπολαμβάνει ἡ 7 ψυχή] διανοεῖται and 
ὑπολαμβάνει would seem to be opposed as process and result: διανοεῖσθαι 
being the logical method through which we go in discovering truth, ὑπολαμ- 
βάνειν the product of the mental operation. For a further account of 
ὑπόληψις. see Bonitz on Metaphysics, 981° 7; Waitz Organon, 1. 523; Biese, 
I, 211. The latter remarks that in Aristotle “ ὑπολαμβάνειν, and especially 
ὑπόληψις, are the most general expressions for that activity of thought in 
which the mind becomes first conscious to itself of the distinction of truth 
and error.” It is therefore frequently used in reference to an opinion not 
based on established principles of knowledge but adopted rather after much 
deep investigation. See .lVeta. 981° 7, 982" 6, and Anal. Prior. 67° 22, where 
ὑπολαμβάνειν iS Combined with δοξάζειν. So 1073" 17, ἡ περὶ τὰς ideas ὑπό- 
ληψις would seem, as Waitz remarks, to imply a certain amount of contempt 
for the ideal theory. 

§ 4. 429°27. καὶ ev δὴ οἱ λέγοντες τὴν ψυχὴν εἶναι τόπον εἰδῶν] The reference 
is to Plato and his followers. Against their theory Aristotle maintains that 
εἴδη are not ready made endowments—innate ideas—but a gradual accretion 
of the mind—that, in short, we are provided merely with such conditions of 
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thought as will enable us to frame ideas in connection with the gradual 
growth of our experience. 
δ 6. 429°9. καὶ αὐτὸς δὲ αὐτὸν τότε δύναται νοεῖν] Themistius, after 
explaining the sense in which Anistotle accepts the Platonic description of 
reason as a place not to contain but to become ideas—ov& οὕτω τόπος ὡς 
περιέχειν ἀλλ᾽ ὡς γίνεσθαί πως ἃ νοεῖ καὶ ὧν aicdaveras—continues as follows : 
“ Such a potential reason is found even in children. When, however, starting 
from its occupation with the object of sense and with the images which 
sense leaves behind, it succeeds in tracking out the universal and in collect- 
ing the like in the unlike, such reason becomes thereupon more perfect in 
ἃ manner corresponding to the scientific thinker. Such a thinker, after 
comprehending the propositions of science, is able by himself alone to work 
at each of them without the help of either teaching or practice from outside. 
Now in this second stage the reason is still potential, though it is not so to 
the same extent as it was prior to learning or to discovery. For there is 
implanted in it now a kind of eyesight previously non-existing, which 
enables it to perceive the like and unlike, the same and different, the con- 
gruous and incongruous. At this stage, then, the reason is able to think 
itself: for reason is no other than its thoughts : and thus when it becomes 
identical with its objects of thought, it may further be said to think itself.” 
§7. 4200 10. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἄλλο ἐστὶ τὸ μέγεθος καὶ τὸ μεγέθει εἶναι), The dif. 
ference betaveen the expressions here used has been fully discussed by 
Trendelenburg (KAeinisches Museum for 1828, pp. 457—483). Practically 
the difference would seem to amount to that between the abstract and the 
concrete, ro εἶναι with the dative being used to denote the essential and ideal 
character of an object. The phrase denotes the absence of any definite 
ὑποκείμενον, the exclusion of γένεσις, the essential and permanent charac- 
teristics which neither decome nor pass away. In abstract conceptions, 
accordingly, the addition of εἶναι makes no difference—circle and the εἶναι of 
a circle are identical. The phrase accordingly becomes more or less equi- 
valent to ro ri ἦν εἶναι ; in fact, Aristotle would seem almost to use them as 
convertible. But while εἶναι with the dative is thus employed to express the 
essential abstract nature, it must be steadily remembered that, as used 
without a dative and absolutely, it means simply the manifestation, the 
determinate existence, the particular aspect or application. The following 
passages are of special value for discovering Aristotle’s use of the expres- 
sion: Meta. Z. 15, 1039° 24, ov γίνεται τὸ οἰκίᾳ εἶναι ἀλλὰ τὸ τῇδε τῇ οἱκίᾳ---- 
i.e. we Cannot conceive the production (γένεσις) of a house in the abstract 
but simply in the case of a concrete individual house. JMefa. Z. 1029 14, 
οὐ γὰρ τὸ σοὶ εἶναι τὸ μουσικῷ εἶναι οὐ yap κατὰ σαυτὸν εἶ μουσικός. On the 
other hand, in essentially abstract conceptions, the addition of τὸ εἶναι makes 
no difference. So .Jfefa. Z. 11, 1037* 34, it is said, ὅτε τὸ ri ἦν εἶναι καὶ 
ἕκαστον ἐπὶ τινῶν μὲν ταὐτόν, ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τῶν πρώτων οὐσιῶν οἷον καμπυλότης Kal 
καμπυλότητι εἶναι, εἰ πρώτη ἐστὶ (λέγω δὲ πρώτην 7 μὴ λέγεται τῷ ἄλλο ἐν ἄλλῳ 
εἶναι καὶ ὑποκειμένῳ ὡς ὕλῃ) ὅσα δ᾽ ὡς ὕλη ἣ ὡς συνειλημμένα τῇ ὕλῃ οὐ ταὐτό, 
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οὐδ᾽ ὅσα κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς ἔν, οἷον 6 Σωκράτης καὶ τὸ μουσικόν᾽ ταῦτα yap ταὐτὰ 
κατὰ συμβεβηκός. Cp. also JAfefa. Z. 6, where there is said to be a difference 
between ἕκαστον and its ro τί ἦν εἶναι in the case of λεγόμενα κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς 
(incidentally concomitant conceptions) οἷον λευκὸς ἄνθρωπος ἕτερον καὶ τὸ 
λευκῷ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι : because, he adds, if they were the same, τὸ ἀνθρώπῳ 
εἶναι and τὸ λευκῷ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι would be one and the same. ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν καθ᾽ 
αὐτὰ λεγομένων ἀεὶ ἀνάγκη ταὐτὸν εἶναι..... ἀνάγκη dpa ἕν εἶναι τὸ ἀγαθὸν καὶ 
ἀγαθῷ εἶναι καὶ καλὸν καὶ καλῷ εἶναι ὅσα μὴ κατ᾽ ἄλλο λέγεται ἀλλὰ καθ᾽ αὐτὰ 
καὶ πρῶτα. Compare with this PAys. II. 5, τὸ γὰρ ἀπείρῳ εἶναι καὶ ἄπειρον τὸ 
avro—a remark repeated in ἤεζα. K. 10, ᾿Ἰοδδὴ 13. See also JMetaphys. Ἡ. 3, 
1043” 1, and De Coela, 1. 9. 
_ 429° 12. ἐπ᾽ ἐνίων yap ταὐτόν ἐστι) The right punctuation of this clause, 
which, though Themistius had seen its true meaning, was generally con- 
nected with ro σαρκὶ εἶναι καὶ σάρκα, is due to Trendelenburg. The meaning 
of the exception is apparent from several passages quoted in the previous 
note, particularly .Jefaphys. Z. 11, where this is said to hold good of ‘first 
substances,’ οἷον καμπυλότης καὶ καμπυλότητι εἶναι. 

429° 16. ἄλλῳ δὲ ἤτοι χωριστῷ, ἢ ὡς ἡ κεκλασμένη ἔχει πρὸς αὐτὴν ὅταν 
ἐκταθὴ)] The meaning of this must be that the relation between sense and 
thought in the building up of knowledge is one of aspect or degree, rather 
than of specific difference or kind. Just as it is one and the same line which 
is now extended and straight, now crooked and bent : so, similarly (Aristotle 
would seem to say) no matter whether the objects of our knowledge be 
abstract truths or concrete facts, the faculty remains fundamentally the 
same: only the sensuous side of mind is more prominent in the one case, 
the logical aspect in the other. And thus it would seem unnecessary to 
press the illustration further, and assign the bent line to the one application 
of our mind, the straightened line to the other faculty of cognition. Aristotle, 
that is, is simply saying: Sense and Reason, in the formation of experience, 
are no more distinct and separate faculties than are two lines, of which the 
one is merely the other bent, or the first-mentioned the other straightened. 
But the commentators have generally tried to explain the illustration further, 
and regarded the crooked line as corresponding with the perception of sense, 
the straight line as representing the cognition of reason. Thus Themistius 
(Spengel, p. 177), συνεξομοιοῦται yap (ὁ νοῦς) τοῖς πράγμασιν a θεωρεῖ καὶ wore 
μὲν ὥσπερ σύνθετος γίνεται ὁπόταν τὸ σύνθετον von ποτὲ δὲ ὡς ἁκλοῦς ὅταν τὸ 
εἶδος ἐκλαμϑάνη μόνον. But the remainder of his commentary rather departs 
from this idea by adding that Aristotle, in opposition to Plato, represents 
the activity of thought by a broken line—yiveras yap ἀνθ᾽ ἑνὸς ὥσπερ διπλοῦς 
τηνικαῦτα ὅταν τὴν ὕλην συμπαρασκοπῇ τῇ μορφηῆ. So that it would seem that 
it is as compounded of matter and form that things, and thereby thought, may 
be likened to a broken line. Simplicius gives a Platonic rendering to the 
metaphor which seems far from likely to be intended. The bending or 
breaking of the line signifies, says Simplicius, the μέθεξις through which the 
concrete object (ro εἰδοπεποιημένον) participates in its ideal form: so that 
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ἡ κεκλασμένη τὴν τῶν εἰδοπεποιημένων συστοίχων δηλοῖ γνῶσιν᾽ ἡ δὲ ἐκταθεῖσα ὡς 
ὀρθὴ καὶ ἀκαμπὴς τῆς τῶν ὅρων καὶ τελειοτήτων γνώσεως εἴληπται σύμβολον. 
Teichmiiller (Studien, p. 492) reverses the ordinary application of the two 
kinds of lines mentioned. The straight line, he thinks, represents the ac- 
tion of sense as knowing things as isolated particulars, individual units ; the 
bent or broken line represents the mode in which the mind compresses and 
gathers together its sensuous images into a concept through comparison. 
And he refers accordingly to the metaphor of the disordered line of soldiers 
(Post. Anal, 11. 19) as embodying the same conception. 

Something of bewilderment comes upon one in the midst of these differ- 
ent interpretations. Teichmiiller’s view would hardly seem to suit the facts, 
so far as Aristotle in the present chapter says little or nothing of the way in 
which the mind arrives at general ideas by abstraction and generalization. 
But he would almost seem right in regarding the bent line as corresponding 
to the ofher faculty—-the non-sensuous faculty. And the meaning would 
therefore seem to be that sense and reason stand to one another in cognition 
as two processes, of which the one goes directly at its object, whereas the 
other returns upon itself. The mind, in other words, in knowing concrete 
phenomena, proceeds directly towards its objects: in its knowledge of the 
ideas of objects it returns back upon itself—it knows them only through 
a mental category, and thus recognizes itself as existing in things. In 
sense, in other words, the mind and the object lie apart—a straight line 
leads from one to the other, but there is no means of returning to the mind ; 
in reason the object of knowledge, the essential idea, is itseif rational, so 
that the mind refurns upon sttself. 

ὃ 8. 429°18. πάλιν δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῶν ἐν ἀφαιρέσει ὄντων͵] For Aristotle’s view 
of abstract (and particularly mathematical) ideas, see the ,.))7εαῤῆγς. K. 3, 
1061°28: Phys. 11. 2, 194%10: Post. Anal. 7957. In the present passage 
the straight line is regarded as actually expressed, and is therefore compared 
with the σίμον which is Aristotle’s typical illustration of the concrete. 
see Meta. E. 1, 1025° 30, τὸ μὲν σιμὸν συνειλημμένον ἐστὶ pera τῆς VANS’ ἔστι yap 
TO μὲν σιμὸν κοίλη pis, ἡ δὲ κοιλότης ἄνευ ὕλης αἰσθητῆς. 

4295 19. μετὰ συνεχοῦς γάρ) These words of course simply explain why 
it is that the εὐθύ can be identified with ro σιμόν, viz. because it occupies 
space and is continuous. 

429°20. ἔστω yap δυάς] It would seem simplest to understand these 
words in the way which Teichmiiller has suggested. According to this 
interpretation the straight line is first of all a concrete embodiment of an 
idea, just as snubnosed is a concrete embodiment of hollowness: but, 
secondly, as conceived in its essential idea it is something different from 
mere continuous extent, and as such it is simple duality—that is, the 
abstract conception of the straight line is that of something between two 
points, and corresponding with duality. And the force of the comparison is 
then, as Teichmiiller explains, that, just as in the sensuous sphere, we have 

iertinely the concrete σάρξ, and the “idea of flesh” apprehended sxé- 
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jectively by sense, and the generalizing faculty respectively, so in the field 
of mathematics, we have the simple straight line, and the abstract idea of 
straightness apprehended by geometrical intuition on the one hand, the 
more general arithmetical intuition on the other. os 

429°21. καὶ ὅλως dpa ὡς χωριστὰ ra πράγματα τῆς ὕλης, οὕτω καὶ τὰ περὶ 
τὸν νοῦν] This simply means that just as objectively we can distinguish 
between the form and the matter of concrete things, so subjectively we can 
‘draw a distinction between thought as it applies itself to sensible phenomena 
themselves, or to the essential conception of these phenomena. 

§ 9. 429°22. ἀπορήσειε δ᾽ ἄν ris, εἰ ὁ vous ἁπλοῦν ἐστὶ... πῶς νοήσει) The 
question here raised by Aristotle is, How on the Anaxagorean conception of 
reason as something transcendent and uncombined with other things, is the 
thinking of things possible? For thinking, Aristotle goes on, implies com- 
munity between subject and object—that is, implies a state of things just the 
reverse of that involved in the theory of Anaxagoras. And alongside with 
this necessity of regarding thought as a kind of πάσχειν which implies com- 
munity, Aristotle passes (§ 10) to another fact which requires to be ex- 
plained, the fact, viz. that thought itself can be an object of thought. And 
he would seem to mean that it is just in this second characteristic of our 
thought that we must find the solution of our difficulty. For either, he 
argues, thought must be thinkable by and through itself, and then supposing 
every object of thought to be homogeneous, we must reduce other things to 
thought, or if not thus thinkable by itself, we must regard it as deriving some 
ingredient from things which makes it thinkable and intelligible as they are. 
But (δ 11) Aristotle goes on to reject both of these alternatives, and without 
either reducing matter to thought, or thought to matter, insists simply on 
the presence of some community (κοινόν) between the two. Cp. the Intro- 
duction, pp. ci, cil. 

§ 11. 429°29. ἣ τὸ μὲν πάσχειν κατὰ κοινόν 1] The unsatisfactoriness of 
this clause is very evident, and a not unreasonable suggestion would be to 
remove it altogether from the text as probably a repetition from 429° 25. 
Aristotle’s explanation would then be to the effect that reason to be thought, 
requires to have compounded with it some element or category which 
renders it intelligible in the same way as other things. The words which 
follow are not free from difficulty either. Usually διήρηται has been read: 
but the Aldine reading, διὸ εἴρηται seems to give a simpler meaning. 
Torstrik would read: 4 ro μὲν πάσχειν καὶ ποιεῖν κατὰ κοινόν Tt γίγνεται, ὁ δὲ 
yous, ὥσπερ εἴρηται πρότερον, δυνάμει, x.T.A. 

§ 12. 4305"2. αὐτὸς δὲ νοητύς ἐστιν ὥσπερ τὰ νοητά] Cp. \etaphys. Δ. 7, 
1072 20, αὐτὸν δὲ νοεῖ ὁ νοῦς κατὰ μετάληψιν τοῦ νοητοῦ᾽ νοητὸς γὰρ γίγνεται 
θιγγάνων καὶ νοῶν, ὦστε ταὐτὸν νοῦς καὶ γοητόν. τὸ γὰρ δεκτικὸν τοῦ νοητοῦ καὶ 
τῆς οὐσίας νοῦς. Cp. 107 5" 5. 

430" 5. τοῦ δὲ μὴ ἀεὶ νοεῖν τὸ αἴτιον ἐπισκεπτέον]; To the question thus 
raised, Aristotle would seem to give no direct answer. The explanation 
which we must supply is, says Kampe, that the ideas (Vorstellungen\ ~*~" -- 
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which the reason is unable to think are not always present, and this because 
their subject, the organ of the perceptive soul is exposed to the influences οἵ. 
the body, and is, as perishable, liable to exhaustion. But the real answer is 
probably contained in the following chapter, 430*22, where it is shewn that 
vous as creative does always think. 


CHAPTER V. 


This chapter contains Aristotle’s Theory of a creative Reason as an 
answer to the difficulty raised in the preceding chapter—How does thought 
(the rational) know things (the irrational). We must, Aristotle points out, 
distinguish between a thought which becomes all things, and a thought 
which makes all things, this creative thought being eternal and independent 
of the body. Cp. Introduction, p. civ. 

δ 1. 430°13. ἀνάγκη καὶ ἐν τῇ ψνχῇ ὑπάρχειν] It is obvious from this 
that Aristotle’s conception does not, immediately at least, refer to anything 
impersonal or transcendental. 

430°15. τῷ πάντα ποιεῖν.. οἷον τὸ φώς] Cp. Plato’s comparison of the 
action of the ἰδέα τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ in the intellectual world to that of the sun in the 
visible world—Repudlic, 509 B, τὸν ἥλιον τοῖς ὁρωμένοις ov μόνον, οἶμαι, τὴν τοῦ 
ὁρᾶσθαι δύναμιν παρέχειν φήσεις, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν γέγεσιν καὶ αὔξην καὶ τροφήν, οὐ 
γένεσιν αὐτὸν ὄντα. πῶς γάρ; καὶ τοῖς γιγνωσκομένοις τοίνυν μὴ μόνον τὸ γιγνώ- 
σκεσθαι φάναι ὑπὸ τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ παρεῖναι, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ εἶναι τε καὶ τὴν οὐσίαν ὑπ᾽ 
ἐκείνον αὐτοῖς προσεῖναι, οὐκ οὐσίας ὄντος τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι ἐπέκεινα τῆς 
οὐσίας πρεσβείᾳ καὶ δυνάμει ὑπερέχοντος. 

430" 18. τῇ οὐσίᾳ ὧν ἐνεργείᾳ) Torstrik conjectures ἐνέργεια, an alteration 
which gets rid of the awkwardness of a double dative, but seems otherwise 
uncalled for. The dative no less than the nominative distinguishes this 
reason from the passive receptive reason, which, as Torstrik says, is realized 
and\‘attains to ἐνέργεια only under the action of the νοῦς ποιητικός. 

§ 2. 430°19. τὸ δ᾽ αὐτό ἐστιν ἡ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν ἐπιστήμη τῷ mpaypart...dAws 
δὲ οὐδὲ χρόνῳ] These same words are repeated at the beginning of chapter 7, 
431° I—3, and the question arises, to which of the two passages do they 
naturally belong. We have hardly the data for answering the question. If 
we suppose that the Psychology is mainly the lecture-notes either of Aristotle 
himself, or of his auditors, it is perfectly explicable why he should have used 
the words in their present context, and also have repeated them as intro- 
ductory to chapter 7. The passage in its present context would seem to 
mean that in the individual (ἐν τῷ é) the power of thinking precedes a 
conscious knowledge of the ultimate categories on which all thought depends. 
Yet what is last in this order of knowledge, is first in the order of nature: 
and so far as this is the case, the νοῦς ποιητικός, as the thought which makes 
the world thinkable, is always previously present. 
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430° 21. ὅλως δὲ οὐδὲ χρόνῳ] Philoponus notes, τινὰ τῶν βιβλίων ἔχουσιν 
ὅλως, τινὰ δὲ ἄπλως. There would seem, however, to be no variations in the 
reading: but at the same time, ὅλως must be taken as antithetic to ἐν τῷ ἐνέ, 
and, therefore, practically equivalent to ἅπλως. Cp. Philoponus: εἰπὼν ὅτι 
ὅλως δ᾽ οὐ χρόνῳ ἀντὶ τοῦ ὅλῳ κόσμῳ καὶ ὅλως ἀντὶ τοῦ ὁλικῶς καὶ κοσμικῶς. 

430") 22. ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὁτὲ μὲν νοεῖ ὁτὲ δ᾽ οὐ νοεῖ] Torstrik here removes the 
Negative, and reads, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε μὲν νοεῖ ὅτε δ᾽ οὐ νοεῖ. His grounds for this are, 
first, that in 430" 5, Aristotle has said we must investigate the reason, τοῦ μὴ 
Gel νοεῖν, secondly, that common sense requires it (“quis enim homo sese 
putet semper cogitare”), thirdly, that the negative is omitted in one MS. W. 
And he concludes accordingly, that the rash interpolation of the negative is 
. due to the “mad syncretism” of Platonists. But the second of Torstrik’s 
reasons will only raise a smile in those accustomed to metaphysical thought : 
the third only shews that some copyist understood the passage as little as 
Torstrik himself: and the first only proves that Torstrik misunderstood 
Aristotle’s conception of the place of a creative reason in the human mind. 
Aristotle is just answering here the difficulty raised in 430*5. Why, it was 
there said, don’t we, if thought is identical with the object of thought, always 
think? And now comes the answer. We do always think—the work of 
thought which makes the world exist, can never be suspended for an instant 
—we don’t think at one time, abstain from thinking at another time ; but, 
and here comes the further explanation—ov p»qjpovevoper—the process is one 
which is in the main saconscious, and can, therefore, only be brought out 
by that effort of mental analysis, which few people care to make. Cp. 
Philoponus : ov γὰρ τὸν ἔνα τῷ ἀριθμῷ νοῦν λέγομεν ἀεὶ νοεῖν ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ 
κόσμῳ ἀνθρώπινος νοῦς ἀεὶ νοεῖ. And no doubt the passage contains by 
implication, a criticism of Plato’s theory of ἀνάμνησις, and its corollaries. 
Aristotle, like Plato. is maintaining the eternity of thought : but whereas the 
latter held that all knowledge of the fundamental categories of the mind, 
was the result of reminiscence and recollection of a pre-existent state, 
Aristotle here roundly denies the possibility of such an act of memory. 

430°25. καὶ ἄνευ τούτου οὐθὲν νοεῖ] It is a question whether the nomi- 
Native to νοεῖ is the νοῦς παϑ. or the vots ποιητικός. Taking it as pois 
ποιητικός, and understanding ἄνευ τούτου, as equivalent to νοῦ παθητικοῦ, the 
meaning will be that we have no recollection of the a priori work of thought 
as an eternal presupposition of our knowledge, because the creative reason 
which makes and contains these a 2,107 and eternal truths never applies 
itself to intellectual work except through and with the subjective processes of 
cognition which perish with the individual. And this, it must be said, gives 
a satisfactory interpretation to the passage. But it seems simpler to take 
vous wad. as the subject: and to understand the meaning to be that the sous 
παθ. cannot give this sense of eternity and immortality, because it is limited 
to the lifetime of the individual (φθαρτός), and is altogether of a relative 
dependent character—never being able to think and gain experience apart 
from the possession of the a grtort conditions of our knowledge. Another 
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interpretation would be to regard ἄνευ τούτου as equivalent to ἄνευ τοῦ 
@6aprov, and translate the clause as follows—the receptive reason perishes 
with the individual, and never thinks or forms an experience without be- 
coming subject to this perishable concomitant. 

The Introduction has, it may be hoped, explained the sense in which I 
understand Aristotle’s somewhat fragmentary conception of a creative 
reason and its place in experience. It only remains to supplement the 
short account given in the Introduction of the divergent views which 
commentators have held respecting Aristotle’s words, by adding some short 
quotations from the writers themselves. 

Theophrastus view is preserved for us in Themistius’ Commentary 
(Spengel, p. 198). He raises the question in what sense the νοῦς is ἔξωθεν 
while yet συμφυής, and answers: ἀλλὰ τὸ ἔξωθεν dpa οὐχ ὡς ἐπίθετον ἀλλ᾽ ὡς 
ἐν τῇ πρώτῃ γενέσει συμπεριλαμβανόμενον θετέον. He regards the two forms of 
reason as united together in human reason (μικτὸν yap πως ὁ νοῦς ἔκ τε τοῦ 
ποιητικοῦ καὶ τοῦ δυνάμει), and explains delusion and forgetfulness as arising from 
the union of the two. (Cp. Brandis, Geschichte ad. Philosophie, 11. 1. Ὁ. 288.) 

Ludemus, on the other hand, seems to regard the creative reason as 
something supernatural and godlike. H. 14, 124825: τὸ δὲ ζητούμενον τοῦτ᾽ 
dori, ris ἡ τῆς κινήσεως ἀρχὴ ἐν τῇ ψυχῆ. δῆλον δή, ὥσπερ ἐν τῷ ὅλῳ θεὸς, καὶ 
ἐν ἐκείνῳ. κινεῖ γάρ πως πάντα τὸ ἐν ἡμῖν θεῖον. 

Alexander's view is to a somewhat similar effect. The following passage 
extracted from Brentano explains his theory. De Anim. f. 144: τοῦτο δὴ τὸ 
νοητόν Te TH αὐτοῦ φύσει καὶ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν νοῦς, αἴτιον γινόμενον τῷ ὑλικῷ νῷ TOV 
κατὰ τὴν πρὸς τὸ τοιοῦτον εἶδος ἀναφορὰν χωρίζειν τε καὶ μιμεῖσθαι καὶ νοεῖν καὶ 
τῶν ἐνύλων εἰδῶν ἕκαστον καὶ ποιεῖν νοητὸν αὐτὸ, θύραθέν ἐστι λεγόμενος νοῦς ὁ 
ποιητικός, οὐκ ὧν μόριον καὶ δύναμίς τις τῆς ἡμετέρας ψυχῆς, ἀλλ᾽ ἔξωθεν γινόμενος 
ἐν ἡμῖν, ὅταν αὐτὸ νοῶμεν.. χωριστὸς δέ ἐστιν ἡμῶν τοιοῦτος ὧν εἰκότως. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The unity of thought in judgment would seem to be the main subject of 
this chapter. The writer begins by shewing that truth and falsity are not 
found in notions as such, but only as combined or divided. Still, he insists, 
such combination or division always involves a fundamental unity, and he 
expresses this at greater length by considering the different senses of the 
individual or indivisible. Lastly, he returns apparently to the standpoint of 
chapter five by shewing that the highest thought of all is free from this 
sense of combination and division, and having nothing opposed to it simply 
‘thinks itself.’ 

Themistius begins his paraphrase of the chapter in such a way as to 
make it carry on the distinction between creative and recipient reason, 
given in the preceding chapter. The connection, then, is that while the 
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creative reason as not combining notions but supplying notions to be com- 
bined is always true, the recipient reason as combining the ideas of the 
creative reason is liable to error. Thus, for example, the creative reason 
forms the ideas of substance, cause, effect, good, evil, &c.: in forming them 
it is true, and simply true: error arises when the receptive reason applies 
these νοητά and speaks of one thing as good, another thing as evil, or of one 
thing as cause, another set of facts as effect. Themistius may possibly be 
right; but it would seem that some words or sentences have also dropped out, 
either from the failure of the auditors to follow Aristotle’s meaning, or from 
Aristotle himself having left his notes in an incomplete state. 

§ 1. 430° 26. ἐν οἷς δὲ καὶ τὸ ψεῦδος καὶ ro ἀληθές] Torstrik thinks that we 
’ have got here a duplicate of the introductory argument—thus : 
ἡ μὲν οὖν τῶν ἀδιαιρέτων νόησις ἐν τούτοις περὶ ἃ οὐκ ἔστι τὸ ψεῦδοε. 


Earlier Version. 
τὸ yap Wevdos ἐν συνθέσει dei’ καὶ 
γὰρ ἂν τὸ λευκὸν μὴ λευκὸν τὸ μὴ λευ- 
κὸν συνέθηκεν. ἐνδέχεται δὲ καὶ διαΐρε- 
σιν φάναι πάντα. ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ἔστι γε οὐ 


μόνον τὸ ψεῦδος ἣ ἀληθές, ὅτι λευκὸς 


Later Version. 
ἐν ois δὲ καὶ rd ψεῦδος καὶ ro ἀλη- 
θές, σύνθεσίς τις ἤδη νοημάτων ὥσπερ 
ἕν ὄντων, καθάπερ "Ἐμπεδοκλῆς ἔφη “J 
πολλῶν μὲν κόρσαι ἀναύχενες ἐβλάστη- 
σαν" ἔπειτα συντίθεσθαι τῇ φιλίᾳ οὕτω 


Κλέων ἐστίν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅτι ἦν ἣ ἔσται. καὶ ταῦτα κεχωρισμένα συντίθεται, οἷον 
τὸ ἀσύμμετρον καὶ ἡ διάμετρος. ἂν δὲ 
γενομένων ἣ ἐσομένων, τὸν χρόνον προσ- 
ἐννοῶν καὶ συντιθείς. 
Vahlen, however (Artstot. Aufsdize, 1.), has carefully analysed the passage 
and shewn that the two sections in question cannot be regarded as alterna- 
tive versions of one another. Vahlen’s points are mainly these: (1st) To 
pass at once from ἡ μὲν οὖν τῶν ἀδιαιρέτων---οὐκ ἔστι τὸ ψεῦδος to τὸ γὰρ 
ψεῦδος ἐν συνθέσει is to conceal the chief thought of the chapter and to give it 
merely a secondary place. Secondly, the corresponding clause to ἡ μὲν οὖν 
can be found only in ἐν ois δέ. Thirdly, the remark ov μόνον τὸ ψεῦδος 9 
ἀληθές, ὅτι λευκὸς Κλέων ἐστίν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅτι ἦν ἢ ἔσται (in the earlier version) 
would come upon us with surprise without the suggestions of the ‘later 
version,’ ἂν δὲ γενομένων κτλ. Fourthly, the first section (Torstrik’s later 
version) gives an explanation only of the σύνθεσις νοημάτων, the second pas- 
sage (Torstrik’s earlier version) gives a proof of the proposition ro ψεῦδος ἐν 
συνθέσει aec—" two things which nowise overlap but reciprocally involve and 
supplement one another.” 

430° 28. σύνθεσίς τις ἤδη) For this use of ἤδη in Aristotle see Cope’s 
Rhetoric, 1. 1,7, with the parallel passages there quoted: “ἤδη and its ana- 
logues, ἔτι, οὐκέτι, οὕπω, are used emphatically to mark a critical point, climax, 
degree attained as deserving of special and particular attention at the mo- 
ment and in reference to something else which is not equally remarkable.” 

430° 31. οἷον τὸ ἀσύμμετρον καὶ ἡ διάμετρο]͵ Torstrik here adds ἢ τὸ 
σύμμετρον καὶ ἡ διάμετρος. But, as Vahlen shews, Aristotle’s object here is 
not to shew, as in 430° 2, how σύνθεσις may be false as well as true, but 
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simply how the separate νοήματα pass by the help of σύνθεσις into an 
organic unity, much in the same way as the necks and heads in Empe- © 
docles’ verses. | 

§ 2. 430° 1. τὸν χρόνον προσεννοῶν καὶ ovvribeis] Torstrik has struck 
out καὶ συντιθείς on the ground that it is an unnecessary addition to mpocer- 
νοῶν. “Nam Cleonem et album συντίθεμεν si dicimus Κλέων λευκός ἐστιν: 
sin Κλέων λευκὸς ἦν vel ἔσται, προσεννοοῦμεν quidem tempus atque etiam προσ- 
σημαίνομεν sed non componimus tempus cum Cleone.” But, as Vahlen has 
noted, συντιθείς is to be taken absolutely as equivalent to making a σύνθεσις 
just as προστιθέναι without any definite object means making a πρόσθεσις. 

430° 2. τὸ yap ψεῦδος ἐν συνθέσει def] This, as Vahlen has pointed 
out, refers not to the words immediately preceding but to the leading propo- 
sition of the section: ἐν οἷς καὶ τὸ ψεῦδος καὶ τὸ ἀληθὲς σύνθεσίς ris ἤδη νοημά- 
των; cp. De Interpret. 1, 16° 12: περὶ γὰρ σύνθεσιν καὶ διαίρεσίν ἐστι τὸ ψεῦδος 
καὶ τὸ ἀληθές. 

430° 2. καὶ γὰρ ἂν τὸ λευκὸν μὴ λευκόν, τὸ μὴ λευκὸν συνέθηκεν] Such is the 
reading commonly accepted, and I have seen no reason to alter it. Tren- 
delenburg had in his earlier edition struck out ro μὴ λευκόν, but, as Vahlen 
remarks, the sentence does not require to have anything struck out, but rather 
something added to it to complete the sense. Torstrik thinks that Aristotle 
must have written καὶ yap ἂν τὸ λευκὸν οὐ λευκὸν καὶ τὸ μὴ λευκὸν λευκὸν 
συνέθηκεν : Trend., in his new edition, reads τὸ μὴ λευκὸν λευκὸν συνέθηκεν. 
But the vulgate would seem to make perfectly good sense if we supply λέγῃ 
or yon before τὸ μὴ λευκόν, and regard συνέθηκεν as the apodosis. The sen- 
tence will then run: Falsehood in fact always involves combination : even 
if the proposition assert white to be not white, it brings not-white into a 
combination : that is, even a strictly negative judgment (while involving 
separation, also) implies a combination of ideas. 

430° 3. ἐνδέχεται δὲ καὶ διαίρεσιν φάναι πάντα] Torstrik finds considerable 
difficulty in this πάντα and its meaning. “Quod enim? omnia sunt διαίρεσις ὃ 
ὁ ἄνθρωπός ἐστι διαίρεσις ὃ τὸ λευκὸν διαίρεσις ἢ ἡ σύνθεσις διαίρεσις et sic in 
infinitum?” He would accordingly read ταῦτα in place οὗ πάντα. But πάντα 
may surely bear some such meaning as ‘all such combinations ’—all this 
work of forming negative propositions. From one point of view you may 
call it σύνθεσις : from another point of view you may call it διαίρεσις : for as 
Simplicius writes, οὐκ ἄνευ διαιρέσεώς ἐστι σύνθεσις. Cp. Themistius, p. 202, 
διαιρέσει γὰρ ἔοικεν ἡ ἀπόφασις, συνθέσει δὲ ἡ κατάφασις" τάχα δὲ καὶ πάντα 
διαίρεσις ἃ γὰρ ἡ φαντασία συγκεχυμένως παρὰ τῆς αἰσθήσεως ὑπεδέξατο, ὁ νοῦς 
διαιρεῖ. 

430" 4. ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ἔστι γε οὐ μόνον τὸ ψεῦδος] Torstrik thinks this ye 
absurd and would expel it from the text. But the sentence evidently means 
‘anyhow’—whether we call this process σύνθεσις or διαίρεσις. And ye is 
just the particle which we want for expressing such a connection. 

§ 3. 430°6. τὸ δ᾽ ἀδιαίρετον ἐπεὶ διχῶς κιτ.λ.)] The object of this section 
would seem to be to elucidate further the simultaneously synthetic and analytic, 
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combining and dividing force of mind by a consideration of the relative cha- 
racter of the ideas of divisible and indivisible. More particularly the question 
is considered with reference to space and time, in order to shew that here also 
a unity of thought is possible in regard to that which is divided. For, as 
Kirchmann rightly explains, “everything spatial and temporal has a con- 
tinuous extension and is therefore divisible—in fact, we may represent it as 
composed of parts which run into each other. It is therefore complex and 
manifold, and the question arises in regard to the thinking of this complex, 
whether the reason thinks this as one and how this happens—whether, in 
other words, we can think the duration of a minute without this minute 
actually running out, and whether generally we can conceive for ourselves 
periods of time in a single moment in spite of their extension in time. And 
so similarly, with regard to space, we are led to ask whether it, with its 
different extended parts, can be thought of momentarily by the mind. To 
such questions Aristotle here replies that we can conceive length and time 
both as undivided and as divided. Spatially or temporarily extended objects 
are only potentially simple and without parts—i.e. the reason can think 
them as simple and undivided, and when this happens the thought of such 
an extended object is simple and instantaneous. We can, however, think 
these objects as divided or separated or in the sequence of their parts: 
and when this takes place the object is actually divided (halved) in thought, 
so that the parts are conceived separately in succession.” Voigt’s transla- 
tion is worth quoting, as shewing how the philosophy of Kant had coloured 
his interpretation of Aristotle: Da das Untheilbare (die Formen der Sinnlich- 
keit und des Denkens) auf sweyerley Art so genennt wird: in Ansehung 
seiner Moglichkeit und in Anschung seiner Wirksamkett, so hindert nichts 
dass der Verstand cugleich das Unthetlbare (die Formen) denkt, wenn er die 
Lange (dussere sinnliche Gegenstdnde) denkt. And a foot-note explains 
Aristotle as meaning that, “If the understanding thinks external objects, the 
matter comes from outside: but the forms of reflection by which the think- 
able is thought come from within.” 

430° 7. οὐθὲν κωλύει νοεῖν ro ἀδιαίρετον] Torstrik reads here τὸ διαιρετὸν 
9 ἀδιαίρετον. And this no doubt does somewhat simplify the passage: but 
the ordinary text is easy enough to interpret. Aristotle's point is that μῆκος, 
which naturally implies parts and is thus διαιρετόν, can still at the moment of 
thought (ὅταν νοῇ is, as Trend. says, to be emphasized) be regarded as ἀδιαί- 
perov. There would thus seem to be no need to insert with Torstrik οἷον 
before ὅταν. Lastly, ἀδιαίρετον yap ἐνεργείᾳ must be taken as parenthetical, 
and καὶ ἐν χρόνῳ ἀδιαιρέτῳ as coordinate with νοεῖν τὸ ἀδιαίρετον. 

430° 9. ὁμοίως γὰρ ὁ χρόνος διαιρετὸς καὶ ἀδιαίρετος τῷ μήκει]. Torstrik 
thinks that we have got here the caztio posterior of that of which the οὐ δ 
prior is contained in 430° 17, ἔνεστι yap κἀν τούτοις τὸ ddsaiperov...cal χρόνῳ 
καὶ μήκει. but as he gives few or no reasons for this view, it hardly admits of 
examination. Only it should be noted that the words ὁμοίως yap «rd. 
explain why thought does not only apply to an ἀδιαίρετον, but takes place 
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also ἐν χρόνῳ ἀδιαιρέτῳ, whereas the words ἔνεστι yap κἀν τούτοις explain why 
this ‘undivided’ thought applies also to what is εἴδει ἀδιαίρετον. Voigt, it . 
may be added, explains the sentence as meaning that Time, the form of 
sense, may be regarded as indivisible, i.e. as an abstract form, and also as 
divisible, that is applied to objects of sense. 

δ 4. 430°16. xara συμβεβηκὸς δέ, καὶ οὐχ 9 ἐκεῖνα διαιρετά] that is, to 
adopt Kirchmann's explanation, “in the conception of an extended surface 
or a figure as one, the circumstance that this takes place with one power and 
in one moment is thought not as belonging essentially to the object of con- 
ception: it is only the process of thought that is one.” 

430° 14. ἀδιαίρετον τῷ εἴδει), Themistius illustrates by ἄνθρωπος or Σω- 
κράτης. Such notions are thought ἀδιαιρέτως. For, he explains, the one half 
of Socrates is not thought in one part, the other half in another part of time, 
οὐδὲ παρατείνεται τῇ διεξόδῳ τῆς λέξεως, δι’ ἧς προφερόμεθα τὸ ἄνθρωπος, ἡ σύν- 
θεσις τοῦ νοήματος. 

430" 17. ἔνεστι γὰρ κἀν τούτοις τι ddtaiperov] Themistius comments: 
αἴτιον δὲ ὅτι ἐν πᾶσι τοῖς διαιρουμένοις ἔνεστί τι καὶ ἀδιαίρετον καὶ ἐν πᾶσι τοῖς 
συνθέτοις ἁπλοῦν. 

430° 21. δηλοῦται ὥσπερ ἡ στέρησις] Translate: is known in the same 
way as its negative—that is, the point is known by wanting that continuity 
which marks the line. 

430° 23. δεῖ δὲ δυνάμει εἶναι τὸ γνωρίζον καὶ ἕν εἶναι ἐν αὐτῷ) This is the 
reading of LTVWX, Ald. Sylb., and would seem to make better sense than 
many of the other readings. Aristotle is discussing the objects of existence 
which are arrived at by division or distinction—such as the point, or good 
as distinguished from evil—and asking how they can be comprehended 
by thought whose essential character is unity and unification. To this he 
replies: Such objects are like negatives, and merely known by relation to 
that other which they are not. Thus, then, the mind in knowing them is 
potentially both, but at the same time it does not lose its unity—it remains 
ἐν ἐν avrg. Bekker and Trendelenburg read after Simplicius, ἐνεῖναι, but 
there is in that case a difficulty about the subject of the verb, Kirchmann, 
for instance, translating die Gegentheile muissen in thm enthalten sein. 
Torstrik alters the passage into καὶ μὴ ἕν εἶναι αὐτῶν, i.e. the cognitive faculty 
must be potentially both, and not merely one or other of the relatives : and 
thinks the remark possibly directed against Plato, who held νοῦς to be 
ὁ ταὐτοῦ κυκλός. But for the introduction of μὴ there is no MS. authority 
whatever. . 

One alteration seems, however, desirable in the text of the chapter—to 
read μὴ κατὰ ποσὸν διαιρετόν instead of ἀδιαίρετον in line 14. The argument 
of the chapter, it must be remembered, is as follows. Reason expresses 
truth and falsehood by a comdination of ideas, a combination which we may 
call division (διαίρεσις), but which, even as division, does not interfere with 
the uazty of thought. For what appears objectively as division and analysis 
is apprehended mentally in unity and synthesis. It is so (§ 3) with what is 
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quantitatively divisible (for example, a line or space): it is so (§ 4) with what 
is not quantitatively but specifically divided: that also involves something 
ἀδιαίρετον. 

Reading then in this way, τὸ μὴ κατὰ ποσὸν διαιρετόν, we can understand 
better why Aristotle in §§ 5 and 6 goes on to insist on the saity of thought 
as underlying even the apprehension of opposites and of the antithetic mem- 
bers of division. 

430° 24. εἰ δέ τινε μή ἐστιν ἐναντίον τῶν αἰτίων Thus far Aristotle has 
discussed the unity of thought and reason by shewing that even in dealing 
with what is divisible and divided or relative, thought involves an under- 
lying unity. He now takes higher ground: and shews that a faculty of 
thought which has passed beyond the relativity of contraries returns as it 
were upon itself, and finds within itself the knowledge which a lower grade 
of knowledge gathers from outside. Perfect absolute thought, in other 
words, rises above the contradictions and the complementary categories of 
ordinary thought : the mind, as thinking, becomes identical with the world 
as thought, there is no chasm between the external and the internal, or the 
rational and the real. God’s only thought is in Aristotle’s own words the 
thinking of thought—»dnois νοήσεως. 

§ 7. 430°26. ἔστι δ᾽ ἡ μὲν φάσις τι κατά τινος, ὥσπερ ἡ κατάφασιε) 
Torstrik argues that φάσις here cannot be received, because (1) if it is= 
ἀπόφανσις, Aristotle would have said, not ὥσπερ, but οἷον ἡ κατάφασις ; (2) if 
φάσις ἰ5-- κατάφασις, the word would not be repeated, and (3) if it is=simple 
ὅνομα OF ῥῆμα, it would be incorrect to speak of a φάσις κατά τινος. He, 
therefore, writes ἔστι δ᾽ ἡ μὲν κατάφασίς τι κατά τινος, ὥσπερ καὶ ἡ ἀπόφασιε. 
It is true that φάσις is scarcely used so strictly as in De Jnterpret. 4, 16°27: 
but there seems no great difficulty in understanding the passage as it 
stands. 

430° 28. ὁ τοῦ ri ἐστι κατὰ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι ἀληθής] Aristotle means that 
pure thought, the thinking of immaterial conceptions in the light of their 
idea, is as true as the perception of the ἴδια αἰσθητά, and that falsehood only 
comes in when we assert one to be another. So Themistius, p. 206: καὶ ὁ 
νοῦς, ἔστ᾽ ἂν μὲν ἵστηται ἐπ᾽ αὐτῆς τῆς ἐννοίας τοῦ Ti ἦν εἶναι, οἷον τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ ἣ τοῦ 
καλοῦ ὡς τὰ πολλὰ ἀναμάρτητος καὶ ἀψευδής᾽ ὅταν δὲ ἀγαθὸν τοῦτο λέγῃ καὶ τοῦτο 
καλὸν ἀλλοτριονομεῖ πολλάκις. Cp. Jefaph. E. 4, 1027° 24. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The subject of this chapter is generally the way in which reason deals 
with its sensuous materials. It forms thus in some ways the transition to 
the analysis of will which follows in subsequent chapters: and deals, though 
not exclusively, with the practical side of reason. Action, in the form of 
desire and aversion, takes place when the sense does not merely perceive an 
object, but perceives it as pleasant or painful (§ 2). But (§ 3) this presence 
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of sensuous images is but the condition of our mental action, and pre- 
supposes throughout the unity of mind—a unity especially involved in the 
comparison and distinction of sensations (§ 4). There is, therefore, a close 
parallel between the practical and the speculative reason (δ 5, 6), even when 
the latter applies itself to mathematical abstractions (§ 7), and, generally, 
reason is equivalent to its objects (§ 8). 

δ 1. 43181. τὸ δ᾽ αὐτό ἐστιν ἡ κατ᾽ ἐνέγγειαν ἐπιστήμη τῷ πράγματι] 
These words form the direct continuation of the thoughts with which the 
sixth chapter closed. We have here in short the same conclusion as was 
reached in 430°25, αὐτὸ ἑαυτὸ ywooxes—the identity of absolute thought with 
the contents of experience. The words, it has been already noticed, are the 
same as those used in chapter 5, but, though Themistius omits them, they 
were probably used by Aristotle in both passages. In chapter 5, they 
denoted the identity of the νοῦς ποιητικός with the νοητά which it supported : 
here they re-state this same truth with the greater fulness which the analysis 
of cognition in chapter 6 has rendered possible. 

431°3. ἔστι yap ἐξ ἐντελεχείᾳ ὄντος πάντα τὰ γιγνόμενα] Cp. Metaph. ©. 
8, το495" 10, πάσης δὴ τῆς τοιαύτης προτέρα ἐστὶν ἡ ἐνέργεια καὶ Avy καὶ τῇ οὐσίᾳ" 
χρόνῳ δ᾽ ἔστι μὲν ὥς, ἔστι δ᾽ ὡς οὔ. τῷ λόγῳ μὲν οὖν ὅτι προτέρα δῆλον" τῷ γὰρ 
ἐνδέχεσθαι ἐνεργῆσαι δυνατόν ἐστι τὸ πρώτως δυνατόν, οἷον λέγω οἰκοδομικὰν τὸ 
δυνάμενον οἰκοδομεῖν καὶ ὁρατικὸν τὸ ὁρᾶν, καὶ ὁρατὸν τὸ δυνατὸν ὁρᾶσθαι" ὁ δ᾽ αὐτὸς 
λόγος καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων, ὥστ᾽ ἀνάγκη τὸν λόγον προὔπάρχειν καὶ τὴν γνῶσιν τῆς 
γνώσεως. 

The drift of Anstotle’s comparison of sense and reason is briefly that in 
sense the δύναμις stands first—the possibility of sense-perception is realized 
by its object ; in intellect, on the other hand, while this is true relatively to 
individuals, ἄπλως and ¢Aws—apart from individuals—everything depends to 
such an extent upon creative intellect, that ἐνέργεια may be said to precede 
the duvaysis—thought as the condition of experience must precede the faculty 
of thought which apprehends it. 

§ 2. 431"°9. οἷον καταφᾶσα ἣ ἀποφᾶσα] Cp. Eth. Nic. Vi. 2, 1139*21, 
ἔστι δ᾽ ὅπερ ἐν διανοίᾳ κατάφασις καὶ ἀπόφασις τοῦτ᾽ ἐν ὀρέξει δίωξις καὶ φυγή. 

§ 3. 431514. τῇ δὲ διανοητικῇ ψυχῇ τὰ φαντάσματα] Cp. De “7ένιον. 
1, 449° 31, νοεῖν οὐκ ἔστιν ἄνευ φαντάσματος, «.r.A. For the general sense of 
the passage see the Introduction, p. cix. 

431° 17. ὥσπερ δὲ ὁ ἀὴρ τὴν κόρην τοιανδὶ ἐποίησεν͵) This passage would 
seem to mean that just as the action of the air is the medium of sight, but 
not more than a medium or condition, so similarly the φαντάσματα are 
merely the media or conditions of thought—vehicles through which thought 
operates, but not necessary conditions of its exercise. Thus the words τὸ 
δὲ ἔσχατον ἕν complete this position by holding that these φαντάσματα re- 
quire to be referred to the unity of mind ; in other words, they are merely 
the materials of knowledge, unmeaning apart from the synthetic action 
which elaborates them into something intelligible. But alongside of this 
cognitive reference comes the reference to will and its relation to perception. 
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And so the passage bears the further meaning, that the perceptions of sense 
only lead to action, and cause desire or aversion, in so far as they are 
regarded as good or evil: and similarly the φαντάσματα which stand to 
thought as impressions to sense will only lead to action when apprehended as 
‘good or evil. Now such φαντάσματα are invariable concomitants of thought; 
but we must remark that thought is no more to be resolved into the images 
of sense than sight into its physiological conditions: in both there is a 
central faculty which distinguishes and compares. 

§ 4. 431920. τίνι δ᾽ ἐπικρίνει τί διαφέρει γλυκὺ καὶ θερμόν] About this 
passage Trendelenburg remarks—ab instituto plane digreditur. But it is 
evident that the passage is intended, however much it may fall short of its 
aim, to explain the unity in diversity involved in the relation of the mind 
and will to different presentations of sense. The question, in fact, how the 
mind is able to compare different φαντάσματα, or weigh different motives to 
action, is not unlike that of the comparison and distinction of different 
communications of sense. And it is only after Aristotle has settled this 
preliminary question that he can carry on the main thought of the chapter 
in the words of 431° 2, τὰ μὲν οὖν εἴδη τὸ νοητικὸν νοεῖ. 

δ. 4. 431"21. ἔστι γὰρ ἕν re’ οὕτω δὲ καὶ ὡς ὅρος καὶ ταῦτα ἕν, κιτ.λ.) This 
paragraph is full of almost hopeless difficulties, and no commentator can be 
said to have given a satisfactory explanation of them. It will simplify the 
subject to exhibit first some of the explanations which have been proposed, 
and then add a word or two of general elucidation. 

Torstrik’s commentary is as follows: ἔστι yap ἔν τι---ἰ 6. the μεσότης 
αἰσθητικὴ previously mentioned: οὕτω δὲ (as in the mind) καὶ ἡ στιγμὴ καὶ 
ὅλως ὁ δρος (numerically one while differing in operation) καὶ ταῦτα (i.e. the 
γλυκὺ and θερμόν) ἕν τῷ ἀνάλογον (each being the habitual extreme of its own 
ἐναντίωσις to which the privative extreme, i.e. bitter and cold, is contrary} καὶ τῷ 
ἀριθμῷ ὃν ἔχει πρὸς ἑκάτερον ἐναντίον. (For if hot be removed from cold ὃν ἃ 
certain interval, and this interval can be numerically stated, sweet will be 
removed from bitter by a corresponding interval, white from black, &c., and 
the numerical expression of this interval will be the same.) ri γὰρ διαφέρει ro 
ἀπορεῖν πῶς τὰ μὴ ὁμογενῆ κρίνει ἣ τἀναντία οἷον λευκὸν καὶ μέλαν. (The original 
question related to those objects which, while not contained within the same 
genus, are analogically the same—e.g. hot and sweet. He now brings back 
this question to contraries contained within the same class, and proves that 
if white and black are at one and the same time presented to one and the 
same faculty, white and sweet will be so likewise.) dare δὴ ὡς ro A τὸ λευκὸν 
πρὸς τὸ Β τὸ μέλαν, τὸ T (sweet, hot. &c.) πρὸς ro A (bitter, cold, &c.) ὡς ἐκεῖνα 
πρὸς ἄλληλα (as white to black). wore καὶ ἐναλλάξ (A: ΓΞ : A, Le. white: 
sweet, hot, &c.=black : bitter. cold, ὅς.) εἰ δὴ ra TA ἑνὶ εἴη ὑπάρχοντα 
(suppose that there is in the mind that which is at one and the same time 
two contraries, or of which two contraries can be at one and the same time 
predicated) οὕτως ἔξει (the sensitive mean τὸ ἐν will hold itself in the same 
fashion) ὥσπερ κἂν εἰ ro AB (supply in thought, τούτῳ τῷ ἑνὶ ὑπῆρχεν, as it 
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would hold itself if any other pair of contraries should be predicated of it) 
τὸ αὐτὸ μὲν καὶ ἕν (so that it is numerically one and the same) τῷ δ᾽ εἶναι ov τὸ 
αὐτό (but different in aspect). κἀκεῖνα ὁμοίως. (After it has been shewn that 
when one pair of contraries has been perceived, another also will be per- 
ceived, it is evident in addition that two pairs of proportionate terms are 
perceived at one and the same time, if from the proportion A : ΓΒ : A we 
return to the proportion A: ΒΓ: A—guod erat demonstrandum. τί yap 
διαφέρει τὸ ἀπορεῖν πῶς τὰ μὴ ὁμογενῆ κρίνει ἣ τἀναντία, cp. 443" 18) ὁ δ᾽ αὐτὸς 
λόγος καὶ εἰ τὸ μὲν A τὸ γλυκὺ εἴη, τὸ δὲ Β τὸ λευκόν) Thus far we have 
supposed that the μεσότης αἰσθητικὴ is at one and the same time a pair of 
contraries, white and black, or sweet and bitter, and hence we have deduced 
the perception of those qualities which are proportionally the same, white and 
sweet, or black and bitter. Now let us suppose that the sensitive mean is at 
one and the same time those things which are proportionally the same, 
sweet and white, or bitter and black, the same transposition of the pro- 
portion will lead to even contraries being perceived. The pre-supposition of 
the whole argument is, Torstrik further adds, that there is something (ro ὅν) 
in the mind which is really one and indivisible, but is diverse in its mode of 
action, and is adapted to receive at one and the same time different qualities 
—which being granted, the rest easily follows. Sed illud ipsum, dicat 
aliquis, κενολογεῖν ἐστὶ καὶ μεταφορὰς λέγειν μαθηματικάς. 

Philoponus takes Γ and A to refer to the zdeas of which A and B are the 
objective counterparts. τὸ δὲ τρίτον καὶ τέταρτον ἀντὶ νοητῶν λαμβάνει, iva 7 τὸ 
μὲν τρίτον ὁ λόγος τοῦ λευκοῦ τὸ δὲ τέταρτον ὁ λόγος τοῦ μέλανος. And thus, 
Philoponus supposes Aristotle to reason, just aS κοινὴ αἴσθησις knows the first 
and second terms of the series, οὕτω καὶ ὁ νοῦς οἷδε τὸ τρίτον καὶ τὸ τέταρτον, 
τουτέστι τοὺς λόγους τούτων. 

This interpretation is also taken by Kampe (p. 109). There is—such is 
Kampe’s explanation of the whole passage—a certain unity, and in this 
unity the different perceptions are also one—one in virtue of their reciprocal 
relation and the numerical formula of their combination, just as the corre- 
sponding outward objects. (The agreeable colours are combinations of 
black and white, λόγῳ καὶ κατ᾽ ἀριθμούς, according to De Sensu 3, 439° 19, 
and the pleasant flavours are combinations of sweet and bitter, κατὰ λόγον 
καὶ κατ᾽ ἀριθμούς, 442*12.) Now it makes no difference relatively to this 
distinction, whether objects which are not homogeneous (τὰ μὴ ὁμογενῆ), such 
as sweet and warm, or those which are homogeneous, and therefore con- 
trary, such as black and white, are taken into consideration. Take them, 
then, as homogeneous. A (white) and B (black), the objective pair, stand to 
one another in the same ratio as C and D, the subjective pair: and there- 
fore, aliernando, A: C ::B :D. If, then, C and D present themselves 
before our internal mental unity, they will resemble the condition of A and 
B, that is, they will be in unity, but their aspect or mode of existence will not 
bethe same. And the same result holds good in case A and B do not belong 
to the same class, 
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This would seem to be the truer explanation of the passage. Had 
Aristotle meant by rand A the sweet and bitter as Torstrik supposes, he 
would surely have said so. The whole point of Aristotle’s argument is that 
just as qualities can be united objectively in one thing, so they can be 
united subjectively in one act of thought: and just as an orange is af once 
yellow and fragrant, so similarly the two ideas of colour and odour can be 
held before the mind in one act of thought. Thus the solution here pro- 
posed is similar to that in De Sexsu, c. 7: the only difference in fact is that 
the elucidation here is encumbered with a mathematical symbolism which 
really helps little to a simplification of the question. See De Sense, γ, ὃ 9, 
449513: 9 ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τῶν πραγμάτων αὐτῶν ἐ ἐνδέχεται, οὕτω καὶ ἐπὶ τε ὑνχης. 
τὸ γὰρ αὐτὸ καὶ ἕν ἀριθμῷ λευκὸν καὶ γλυκύ ἐστι, καὶ ἄλλα πολλά, εἰ μὴ χωριστὰ 
τὰ πάθη ἀλλήλων, ἀλλὰ τὸ εἶναι ἕτερον ἑκάστῳ. ὁμοίως τοίνυν θετέον καὶ ἐκὶ 
τῆς ψυχῆς τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ ἕν εἶναι ἀριθμῷ τὸ αἰσθητικὸν πάντων, τῷ μέντοι εἶναι 
ἕτερον καὶ ἕτερον τῶν μὲν γένει τῶν δὲ εἴδει. 

431"24. πῶς τὰ μὴ ὁμογενῆ] So in LSUX. μὴ is omitted in TVWY, and 
by Simplicius, Trend., and Bekker. If μὴ be left out, ὁμογενῆ must be 
regarded as explanatory of ἐναντία, and the sentence will mean: There is no 
difference between considering non-homogeneous qualities, such as sweet and 
hot, and considering qualities which are contraries, or homogeneous, i.e. 
comprehended under one and the same class. 

ὃ 5. 431°2. τὰ μὲν οὖν εἴδη τὸ νοητικὸν νοεῖ] This would appear to go 
back to the statement in 431"515---20, and to mean that while, as stated in 
15, φαντάσματα Stands as αἰσθήματα to understanding, still the interpretation 
of these as good or evil (a4 16) involves the recognition of them as general or 
typical εἴδη, and so implies the work of reason. This Aristotle further 
illustrates by the process of interpreting a war-beacon. Just as that, while 
immediately a merely sensuous phenomenon, becomes secondly a symdol 
or representative of an invasion, so similarly the presentations of sense have 
to be ¢rans/ated into the εἴδη of which they are the counterparts before they 
can become motives to action. 

431° 5. αἰσθανόμενος τὸν φρνκτὸν ὅτι πῦρ τῇ κοινῇ γνωρίζει)ῦη Torstrik would 
omit ὅτι πῦρ: but I agree with his “unintelligent interpolator” in thinking 
that the clause is intended to bring out the opposition between the percep- 
tion of the ἴδια αἴσθησις to which the φρυκτὸς is merely πῦρ (or more strictly 
a coloured surface), and the κοινὴ αἴσθησις which in consequence of the 
movement of the flame interprets it to denote the approach of an enemy. 
Nor would there seem to be very good grounds for reading with the margin of 
the Basel edition κινήσει instead of κοινῇ. Movement may be the special 
condition through which the significance of the phenomenon in question is 
discovered, but the faculty of sense which discovers this significance is of 
wider scope than the particular concomitant of motion. 

§ 7. 431° 12. ra δὲ ἐν ἀφαιρέσει λεγόμενα νοεῖ] Torstrik regards this 
passage as hopelessly corrupt, and adds that the first part is more or less 
a repetition of c. 4, 429° 8, while the second portion refers to a discussion 
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for which it is impossible to assign any reference. Confused, however, as 
the passage in some ways is, it would seem simply to continue the account 
of that work of reason with which the previous sections have been occu- 
pied. We have been told how the reason apprehends the ideas of desirable 
and undesirable in the presentations of the senses: we are now told how it 
apprehends mathematical abstractions. The abstraction, it is explained, is 
not quite complete: it is like trying to conceive the σιμόν not as concrete 
but as abstract: and yet mathematical conceptions are never entirely inde- 
pendent of a concrete representative—they are, in the language of the Meta- 
physics, χωριστὰ ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἐν ὕλῃ: and therefore mathematical thought ov 
κεχωρισμένα ὡς κεχωρισμένα voei—it is in fact ads¢vact in a narrow sense, and 
makes an unreal separation between ideas and things. Thus, then, the 
mental act involved in mathematics is of a relative, imperfect nature. But 
reason, in the fuller and more general sense of the word, the writer goes on 
to say, is not of this narrowly abstract and therefore semi-sensuous char- 
acter, Reason, as the thought of the ideas which give truth to things, deals 
at once with the form and the matter of cognition: it transcends the oppo- 
sition of ὕλη and εἶδος in the conception of ἐνέργεια, And thus, as Simplicius 
says, the writer is again brought to the conception of reason as penetrating 
to the true idea and reality of things, and thus producing an identity be- 
tween things and thought. βούλεται μὲν καὶ νῦν ὅπερ πολλάκις προεῖπε τε καὶ 
αὖτις ἐρεὶ ὑπομνῆσαι, ὅτι πᾶς νοῦς ὅταν ἐνεργῆ ὁ αὐτός ἐστι τοῖς νοουμένοις καὶ 
ἔστιν ἅπερ τὰ νοουμένα. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


This chapter discusses the connection between sense and thought, and 
shews that while reason is coextensive with the whole world of experience, 
it is still only in the world of sense that the world of thought is to be found. 
The two are not, as Plato had supposed, divided, but the ideas of reason 
only exist as embodied in material phenomena. 

ἢ 2. 431° 24. τέμνεται οὖν ἡ ἐπιστήμη καὶ ἡ αἴσθησις εἰς τὰ πράγματα] 
Torstrik, unable to explain the ‘monstrosity’ of εἰς τὰ πράγματα, reads ὥσπερ 
τὰ πράγματα on the suggestion of Themistius’ interpretation (ra ὄντα τοίνυν ra 
μὲν δυνάμει τὰ δὲ ἐνεργείᾳ οὕτω δὲ καὶ ἡ Ψυχὴ τὰ μὲν δυνάμει εἴδη ἐστί, τὰ δὲ 
ἐνεργείᾳ), and further alters εἰς τὰ δυνάμει into εἰς δυνάμεις and εἰς τὰ ἐντελε- 
χείᾳ into εἰς ἐντελεχείας. But this alteration seems unnecessary. . 

431° 27. δυνάμει ταῦτά ἐστι) 980 the greater number of MSS. {ταὐτόν 
be read, it would seem better, with Prof. Chandler, to continue—ré μὲν ém- 
στητῷ, τὸ δὲ αἰσθητῷ. 

43251. ἡ Ψυχὴ ὥσπερ ἡ χείρ ἐστιν) For the superiority of the hand over 
all other instruments, see De Part. Anim. IV. 10, 6875 20: ἡ δὲ χεὶρ ἔοικεν 
εἶναι οὐχ ἕν ὄργανον ἀλλὰ πολλά᾽ ἔστι γὰρ ὡσπερεὶ ὄργανον πρὸ ὀργάνων. The 
metaphor implies, as Trendelenburg says, the absolute priority of mind to 
all material things. Just as the hand is the instrument which, existing 
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previously to all other things, converts them all to use, so similarly mind, 
as the εἶδος εἰδῶν, is πρότερον τῇ φύσει. Cp. Themistius, who says: μήποτε 
δὲ ov τῷ λαμβάνειν μόνον ra εἴδη πάντα λέγεται καλῶς εἶναι τὰ ὄντα ἡ ψυχὴ ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τῷ ἐντιθέναι τὰ εἴδη τῇ ὕλη. 

4325 12. τὰ δὲ πρῶτα νοήματα rin διοίσει;)] Trend. understands these 
νοήματα to be the highest conceptions, ἃ quibus reliquae veritatem repetunt, 
and views the clause generally as a vindication of the non-sensuous charac- 
ter of the conceptions of the creative intellect. But, as Freudenthal (p. 13) 
says, Aristotle would not even problematically identify our highest ideas 
with φαντάσματα. At the same time the πρῶτα νοήματα are scarcely only 
unconnected ideas, like the ἅπλα of Veta. E. 4, 1027 27, without συμελοκὴ 
of truth or falsehood : rather they are the earliest results of abstraction—the 
generalizations which lie closest to sensible phenomena. 

432° 14. ἣ οὐδὲ τἄλλα φαντάσματα] Torstrik would here read ταῦτα, and 
so get the meaning—not even these—not even our earliest and least general- 
ized ideas are to be regarded as directly resulting from mere sensuous im- 
pressions. This no doubt simplifies the sense, but τἄλλα, the reading of all 
the MSS., may be accepted as meaning that our earliest ideas, as little as 
our more general ideas, are to be regarded as φαντάσματα. Of course, if 
πρῶτα νυήματα be taken to mean the most universal and fundamental ideas 
of the mind, τἄλλα will give the better sense as meaning that not even other 
ideas—not even ideas of less generality, are to be described as mere 


φαντάσματα. 


CHAPTER IX. 


This and the two following chapters discuss the motive and active 
powers of the mind. After some remarks (ξξ 2, 3) on the extent to which we 
can speak of parts or faculties of mind, the writer goes on to shew that the 
motive faculty is to be found in neither the vegetative functions nor in the 
sensitive powers, nor in the reason taken by itself. 

§ 1. 432° 16. τῷ re κριτικῷ, ὃ διανοίας ἔργον ἐστὶ καὶ αἰσθήσεως Cp. De 
Motu Anim. 9, 7οοῦ 17, ὁρῶμεν δὲ τὰ κινοῦντα τὸ ζῷον διάνοιαν καὶ φαντασίαν 
καὶ προαίρεσιν καὶ βούλησιν καὶ ἐπιθυμίαν. ταῦτα δὲ πάντα ἀνάγεται εἰς νοῦν καὶ 
ὄρεξιν. καὶ γὰρ ἡ φαντασία καὶ ἡ αἴσθησις τὴν αὐτὴν τῷ νῷ χώραν ἔχουσιν κριτικὰ 
γὰρ πάντα. 

§ 2. 432% 25. ἄἅ τινες λέγουσι διορίζοντε)] The reference is, of course, to 
Plato. 

432° 26. οἱ δὲ τὸ λόγον ἔχον καὶ τὸ ἄλογον] The distinction is in Erk. 
Nic. 1. 13 referred to the ἐξωτερικοὶ λόγοι. 

432° 30. καὶ τὸ αἰσθητικὸν ὃ οὔτε ὡς ἄλογον οἴτε ὡς λόγον ἔχον θεΐη ἂν τις 
ῥᾳδίως] This criticism would seem to make it probable that the popular 
psychology of E£¢h. Nic. 1. 13 is πού Aristotle’s own. 


NOTES. III. 10. 285 


CHAPTER X. 


The negative results of the preceding chapter are followed by a more 
positive theory of the origin of action. Desire and reason (under which 
imagination must be included) are the faculties which evidently lead to action. 
But they move in perfect unison with one another, both being directed to 
some end (§ 2), and this end or object of desire, whether a good of reason 
or a good of sense (§ 4), is that which regulates the conflict (§ 6) of reason 
and appetite. The process of moral action, in fact, is like a ball-and-socket 
joint, and the agent, while reaching forward under the influence of appetite, 
is continually being pulled in and regulated by the permanent standard 
of reason. 

§ 1. 433° 11. ἀκολουθοῦσι ταῖς φαντασίαις] Cp. Ezh. VI. 3. 11, διὰ τοῦτο 
τὰ θηρία ove ἀκρατῆ ὅτι οὐκ ἔχει τῶν καθόλου ὑπόληψιν ἀλλὰ τῶν καθ᾽ ἕκαστα 
φαντασίαν καὶ μνήμην. 

§ 2. 4335 15. Torstrik discovers here a duplication of the text which he 
arranges as follows :— 

ἄμφω dpa ταῦτα κινητικὰ κατὰ τόπον, vous καὶ ὄρεξις, vous δὲ ὁ ἕνεκά του 
λογιζόμενος καὶ ὁ πρακτικός" διαφέρει δὲ τοῦ θεωρητικοῦ τῷ τέλει. καὶ ἡ ὄρεξις 
ἕνεκά τον πᾶσα. ὥστε εὐλόγως ταῦτα δύο φαίνεται τὰ κινοῦντα, ὄρεξις καὶ διάνοια 
πρακτική. 

Earlier Version: τὸ ὀρεκτὸν γὰρ Later Version: οὗ γὰρ ἡ ὄρεξις, 
κινεῖ, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἡ διάνοια κινεῖ ὅτι | αὕτη ἀρχὴ τοῦ πρακτικοῦ νοῦ. 
ἀρχὴ αὐτῆς ἐστὶ τὸ ὁρεκτόν. 

τὸ δ᾽ ἔσχατον ἀρχὴ τῆς πράξεως. καὶ ἡ φαντασία δὲ ὅταν κινῇ, οὐ κινεῖ ἄνευ 
ὀρέξεως. ἕν δή τι τὸ κινοῦν, TO ὀρεκτικόν. εἰ γὰρ δύο x.r.A. 

The two passages, however, would not seem to be the mere duplicates 
which Torstrik supposes them to be. They both, indeed, contribute to the 
proof of the same result, that reason and desire both lead to action: but 
they do so in different ways. In 15 Aristotle, after noting that both reason 
and desire stimulate to action, shews that this is true of reason because it, 
when directed to an end, becomes πρακτικός, and true of desire because desire 
ἐς always relative to an end: it is just, in fact, its object which constitutes 
the principle of the practical reason, although Aristotle adds, parenthetically, 
the direct principle or beginning of action is some particular fact of sense. 
In lines 18 and 19, on the other hand, Aristotle is more occupied with shew- 
ing that reason and desire act ¢ogether in leading to action, and that ulti- 
mately everything depends upon ὄρεξις, without which neither φαντασία nor 
διάνοια can lead to action.—It would seem unnecessary then to have 
recourse to the violent expedient of Pansch (P&slologus, XXI. 543), and 
read ov yap ἡ ὄρεξις αὐτὴ ἀρχὴ τοῦ πρακτικοῦ νοῦ. Were we to accept 
Pansch’s conjecture the meaning would be: Desire is always directed to 
some end: for desire is not itself the principle or starting-point of practical 
reason: it is the ultimate fact which is itself the starting-point of action.— 
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In line 18 ὀρεκτικόν, which is read by the majority of MSS., would seem to 
be more correct than ὁρεκτόν (read by Trend. and Torstrik), as shewing that 
both ὄρεξις and διάνοια enter into action; and a word denoting the faculty 
seems more appropriate than one which denotes the object. 

§ 3. 433° 22. κατὰ κοινὸν ἄν τι ἐκίνουν eidos] Themistius paraphrases: 
ἄλλη ἄν ris δύναμις ὑπῆρχεν ἀμφοτέροις κοινή, ἧς ἀμφότερα κοινωνοῦντα ἐκίνει τὸ 
ζῶον os τῷ δίποδι καὶ τῷ τετράποδι τὸ πόδας ἔχει. And Anistotle’s argument 
would seem to be to the following effect: νοῦς and ὄρεξις are not seve separate 
faculties in producing action, because, if so, they would have to involve a 
common centre, they would have to exhibit a community of action in producing 
their results. But such community does not exist. Reason, indeed, involves 
desire, and action, κατὰ λόγισμον, is also κατὰ βούλησιν : but ὄρεξις, or at 
least ἐπιθυμία, shews no community of action with Acywpos—in fact, the two 
are frequently in conflict. 

433° 25- ἡ γὰρ ἐπιθυμία ὄρεξίς τις ἐστίν͵] Cp. Topics, VL. 3, 140” 27, ἡ ἐπι 
θυμία ὄρεξις τοῦ ἡδέος, and De Jot Anim. 700° 22, βούλησις δὲ καὶ θυμὸς καὶ 
ἐπιθυμία πάντα ὄρεξιε' ἡ δὲ προαίρεσις κοινὸν διανοίας καὶ ὀρέξεως᾽ Sore κινεῖ 
πρῶτον τὸ ὀρεκτὸν καὶ τὸ διανοητόν. 

δ4. 433" 28. τὸ ἀγαθὸν ἣ τὸ φαινόμενον ἀγαθόν] Cp. Eth. Nic. Ul 4, 
where it is shewn that absolutely it is real good which is the object of wish, 
but relatively to individuals it is the apparent or phenomenal. Themistius 
explains that it is the ἀληθινὸν ἀγαθόν which excites νοῦς, the φαινόμενον that 
influences ἐπιθυμία and θυμός: and adds, καὶ yap ro ἡδὺ τηνικαῦτα φαίνεται 
ἀγαθόν, ὅταν κινῇ τὴν ἐπιθυμίαν ἣ τὸν θυμόν. 

433° 29. πρακτὸν δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ ἐνδεχόμενον] Cp. Φ7λ. VI. 2, 1130" 13, οὐδεὶς δὲ 
βουλεύεται περὶ τῶν μὴ ἐνδεχομένων ἄλλως ἔχειν. 

433° 8. ἡ δ᾽ ἐπιθυμία διὰ τὸ ἤδη] AS Trendelenburg remarks, there is 
a distinct significance in using ἤδη instead of νῦν. ‘Cupido enim non tem- 
poris punctum quod adest, sed quod instat intuetur.’ dn, in fact, implies 
that the object of appetite is so temporary that it has passed out of the 
present as soon as it has come within it. 

§7. 433° 13. ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ ἐστὶ τρία ἕν μὲν τὸ κινοῦν] The same analysis of 
movement is to be found in Phys. VIII. §, 256° 14. 

433° 15. ἔστι δὲ τὸ μὲν ἀκίνητον τὸ πρακτὸν ayabov] Cp. MMetaph. A. 7, 
1072" 26: τὸ ὀρεκτὸν καὶ TO νοητὸν κινεῖ οὐ κινούμενα. τούτων τὰ πρῶτα τὰ αὐτά. 
ἐκιθυμητὸν γὰρ τὸ φαινόμενον καλόν, βουλητὸν δὲ πρῶτον τὸ ὃν καλόν. De Afots 
Anim. 6, 700° 35, τὸ μὲν οὖν πρῶτον οὐ κινούμενον κινεῖ, ἡ δ᾽ ὄρεξις καὶ τὸ ὀρεκτι- 
κὸν κινούμενον κινεῖ, τὸ δὲ τελευταῖον τῶν κινουμένων οὐκ ἀνάγκη κινεῖν οὐδέν. 

433} 16. κινεῖται γὰρ τὸ ὀρεγόμενον ἣ ὀρέγεται] κινούμενον is read by 
ELSUVW Bekk., but ὀρεγόμενον, the reading of TX, seems required and is 
accepted by Trendelenburg. 

433°20. διὸ ἐν τοῖς κοινοῖς σώματος καὶ ψυχῆς ἔργοις θεωρητέον περὶ αὐτοῦ) 
This refers most probably to the treatise De Jlotu Animalium. Rose, 
however (De Arist. Libr. Ordine, p. 163), thinks the allusion is to the 
Parva Naturatia. 
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88.  433°22. ὅπου ἀρχὴ καὶ τελευτὴ τὸ αὐτό, οἷον ὁ γιγγλυμός) By the 
γιγγλυμός must be understood ἃ ball-and-socket-joint, like that, for instance, 
of the elbow. There, beginning and end, are one—the forward movement in 
reaching forward starts just where the stationary centre ends—and similarly 
in moral action the moral category of the reason, the universal principle of 
conduct serves as the centre from which desire reaches forward to its end. 
Cp. De Motu Animalium, 1, 698° 14, φανερὸν yap καὶ ἐπὶ τούτων ὅτι ἀδύνατον 
κινεῖσθαι μηδενὸς ἠρεμοῦντος, πρῶτον μὲν ἐν αὐτοῖς τοῖς ζῴοις. δεῖ yap ἂν 
κινῆταί τι τῶν μορίων, ἠρεμεῖν τι. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο αἱ καμπαὶ τοῖς ζῴοις εἰσίν. 
ὥσπερ γὰρ κέντρῳ χρῶνται ταῖς καμπαῖς, καὶ γίνεται τὸ ὅλον μέρος, ἐν ᾧ ἡ καμπή, 
καὶ ἐν καὶ δύο, καὶ εὐθὺ καὶ κεκαμμένον, μεταβάλλον δυνάμει καὶ ἐνεργείᾳ, διὰ τὴν 
καμπήν. 

433" 25. πάντα yap ὥσει καὶ ἔλξει κινεῖται), Impulse on the one hand, 
attraction on the other, constitute the elements of movement. Cp. De Motu 
Anim. 730°20: τὰ δ᾽ ἔργα τῆς κινήσεως ὦσις καὶ ἔλξις, ὦστε δεῖ τὸ ὄργανον 
αὐξάνεσθαί τε δύνασθαι καὶ συστέλλεσθαι. 


CHAPTER ΧΙ. 


This chapter connects itself closely with the preceding, and Philoponus 
rightly transcribes it without anything of the break which our traditional 
method of division renders necessary. gavragia—the presentation of an 
idea to the mind—is, the tenth chapter had pointed out, the pre-supposition 
of a motive faculty : the present chapter asks how is this possible in the case 
of imperfect animals, and how does the mind compare and decide upon its 
different impressions. 

δι. 43494. ἢ ὥσπερ καὶ κινεῖται ἀορίστως] Philoponus explains : ἀόριστον 
δὲ καλεῖ τῶν ζωοφύτων τὴν κίνησιν, διὰ τὸ μὴ ὁμοίως συστέλλεσθαί τε καὶ 
διαστέλλεσθαι. 

§ 2. 43459. ὥστε δύναται ἣν ἐκ πλειόνων φαντασμάτων ποιεῖν] The point 
then of this section would seem to be that the conceptions and images of the 
mind are but the maéerials of will: we must further recognise an inward 
unity which compares and weighs the different impressions in our ex- 


perience. | 

434° 10. καὶ αἴτιον τοῦτο τοῦ δόξαν μὴ δοκεῖν ἔχειν, ὅτι τὴν ἐκ συλλογισμοῦ 
οὐκ ἔχει, αὕτη δὲ ἐκείνην Torstrik thinks the words ‘omni cum reliquis nexu 
carent.’ This, however, is not really the case. Aristotle is shewing that the 
formation of an ὄρεξις as opposed to an ἐπιθυμία in man, implies that same 
power of comparison and judgment which he had already in c. 7 shewn to 
be an indispensable pre-supposition of attaining to the conception of good 
and evil, just as of true and false. Here, then, after shewing that the 
pursuit or choice of the stronger motive or preferable course of conduct 
involves such a synthetic power, he adds, parenthetically it is true but still 
in intimate connection with what precedes, that the animal as such displays 
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none of this work of comparison, it never out of a number of present 
impressions forms a general conception which shall be the major premise of 
ἃ practical syllogism : it simply follows the impression of the moment: and 
so, while it displays a certain amount of reasonableness in its action, it is 
not credited with the possession of δοξά which implies the construction of 
generalities. 

434212. νικᾷ δ᾽ ἐνίοτε καὶ κινεῖ τὴν βούλησιν] This passage, which is very 
obscure, is amended by Torstrik as [0]]ον5---»ικᾷ δ᾽ ἐνίοτε καὶ κινεῖ τὴν 
βούλησιν, ὅταν ἀκρασία γένηται᾽ ὅτε δ᾽ ἐκείνη ταύτην ὅτε δ᾽ ὥσπερ σφαῖραν 
σφαῖρα, ἡ ὄρεξις τὴν ὄρεξιν. The passage can, however, I think, be trans- 
lated as it stands, and the τρεῖς φοραὶ made out without any alteration of the 
text. The nominative to νικᾷ must be αἰσθητικὴ φαντασία : ἐκείνη ταύτην must 
be used quite generally and explained by ὄρεξις ὄρεξιν, while the third φορά 
must be that of φύσει δ᾽ ἀεὶ ἡ ἄνω. It is true that ἀκρασία is not in strict 
Aristotelian terminology applied to the conflict of successive desires : but 
Aristotle, we may suppose, could without any inconsistency describe the 
state of unsatisfied desire under the general name ἀκρασία. 

434°13- ὁτὲ δ᾽ ἐκείνη ταύτην ὥσπερ σφαῖρα] Themistius explains the 
passage as if it referred to the astronomical conception of a higher sphere or 
circle of constellations as influencing the movement of a lower cycle. His 
words are: νικᾷ δ᾽ ἐν ἀνθρώποις ποτὲ μὲν ἡ ἄλογος τὴν λογικὴν, ποτὲ δὲ τοῦμ- 
παλιν, κινεῖ δὲ ἡ κρατοῦσα τὴν κρατουμένην, οὐ παύουσα τῆς ὁρμῆς ἀλλὰ συμπεριό- 
γουσα ἑαυτῇ ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τῆς σφαίρας τῆς οὐρανίας ἡ τῶν ἀπλανῶν τὴν τῶν πλανήτων 
οὐχ ἴστησιν ἀλλὰ κινουμένη ἰδίαν κίνησιν ὁμοίως ἑαυτῇ συμπεριάγε. Trendelen- 
- burg understands the passage in the same manner. According, then, to 
this explanation, Aristotle means that βούλησις or BovAevors overcomes and 
regulates ὄρεξις Or ἐπιθυμία much in the same way as the higher orbit among 
heavenly bodies transforms and governs the movements of a lower sphere. 
To this interpretation, however, several objections suggest themselves. 

1. The metaphor, if this be its meaning, is unreasonably obscure, Even 
Aristotle’s brevity could hardly have expected so much to be made out of a 
single word : and if the phrase is to bear Trendelenburg’s meaning, we must 
at least read with Torstrik ὥσπερ σφαῖραν σφαῖρα. 

2. So taken, it is not relevant—it does not explain the phenomena 
which Aristotle apparently intends it to illustrate. These phenomena are 
the characteristics of ἀκρασία, in which one desire succeeds and overcomes 
another ad infinitum, so that the incontinent is the plaything as it were of 
continually crossing and re-crossing influences. Trendelenburg only gets a 
suitable meaning out of the metaphor by taking it closely with the καὶ ἄνω 
ἀρχικωτέρα which follows. 

3. The explanation of σφαῖρα as=heavenly orbit is sot consistent with 
Aristotle's use of the same expression in another chapter of the Psychology. 
In 11. 8, 419°27, Aristotle writes, ἠχὼ γίνεται ὅταν πάλιν ὁ ἀὴρ ἀπωσθῆ ὥσπερ 
σφαῖρα. In this passage it is undoubtedly to the rebound of a ball that an 
echo is compared. 


NOTES. III. 12. 239 


The probability, then, is that in our present passage also it is a ball, 
‘ which is the subject of the metaphor: and the meaning would seem to be 
that in the incontinent man, wanting as he is in all powers of self-control 
and moral government, impulse follows impulse, appetite takes the place of 
appetite, just in the same way as the ball passes from the hand of one 
player to another. So Plato in Euthydemus, 277 B, speaks of ὥσπερ σφαῖραν 
ἐκδεξάμενος τὸν λόγον. 

᾿ 84. 434516. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἡ μὲν καθόλου ὑπόληψις} Cp. De Motu Animal. 7, 
γοι" ὃ: Eth. Vil. 3 11475 25. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The twelfth and thirteenth chapters appear at first sight out of place 
after the chapters on thought and will which have preceded. In reality, 
however, they form a natural conclusion to the treatise on Psychology. 
Regarding everything from the point of view of its end or final causes, 
Aristotie after an analysis of the separate mental powers naturally comes to 
consider the mutual relation of those powers to one another and their 
fitness for the conditions of human life. The writer accordingly begins by 
shewing (§ 1) that the lowest form of soul is necessary for mere vitality, 
that sense-perception necessarily attaches to the animal, and ends by point- 
ing out at greater length how the several senses contribute to the needs of 
life. 

δ 3. 434°32. εἰ οὖν πᾶν σῶμα πορευτικὸν μὴ ἔχον αἴσθησιν] Trendelenburg 
suggests that we should here read ἔχοι, εἰ otherwise having no finite verb to 
which it may be referred, and the change is so slight that it ought perhaps 
to be adopted. Torstrik maintains that Aristotle is not refuting the supposi- 
tion that any animal πορευτικόν can be without sense, but that any animals 
without sense are πορευτικά. He thinks accordingly that for πᾶν, et) or 
γένοιτο Should be substituted. 

§ 4. 434°4. ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ ἀγέννητον" διὰ τί yap οὐχ ἔξει;) This passage 
has caused considerable difficulty to the commentators. Taken directly, the 
sequence of ideas would seem to be the following. Every body which 
possesses soul and reason possesses also sense. This proposition is at first 
limited to: body, which is γέννητον, possessed of a beginning in time: but it 
is instantly suggested that the remark may be extended to the dyewwnroy»—the 
uncreated bodies of the heavens—because there is nothing to shew why they 
should not equally possess the faculties of sense. But here comes in the 
difficulty that Aristotle would not appear otherwise to assign the faculty of 
sense-perception to the stars. Trendelenburg accordingly regards οὐδέ as 
accommodated more to the sense than to the laws of grammar, and so 
equivalent to ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ ἀγέννητον αἴσθησιν ἔχε. He translates the 
sentence accordingly : Nullum corpus, quod movetur, si anima gaudet et 
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mente, sensu caret, nisi immortalia eaque ccelestia corpora, quibus, si 
animantia sunt, sensus neque ad corporis neque ad mentis usum quicquam 
valeret. Similarly also Simplicius after noting, φαίνεται δὲ 6 ᾿Αριστοτέλης 
μηδαμοῦ τὴν αἴσθησιν ἐπὶ τῶν οὐρανίων προσιέμενος, goes On to accept the 
explanation of Alexander that with ἀγέννητον we should supply αἴσθησιν : 
κάλλιον οἶμαι, ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος ἐξηγεῖται, τό, ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ ἀγέννητον, ἀξιῶν ἀκούειν 
πρὸς τὸ αἴσθησιν ἔχειν---ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ ἀγέννητον ἀναγκαῖον αἴσθησιν ἔχειν. 

The words are certainly awkward, and might be profitably removed. 
They are found in all our MSS., but the note of Simplicitus—é» τισι δὲ ἀντεγρά- 
Gas πρόσκειται ro ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ ayéyynror—points to MSS. in his day in 
which they were absent. It would seem, therefore, that Torstrik is not 
improbably right in regarding the clause as the addition of an interpolator 
who doubted whether Aristotle’s limitation of the connection of sense with 
reason to the γέννητον was altogether tenable; or the words may be an 
unformed suggestion on the part of Aristotle himself. 

Whether we regard the words as an integral part of the argument, or as 
ἃ mere suggestion raised to be forgotten, there is at least no doubt that the 
correct reading in what follows must be, διὰ ri yap οὐχ ἔξει as in TUVWy. 
For if we retain ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ ἀγέννητον, Aristotle asks why the uncreated 
should not have sense, and shews that the absence of sense cannot benefit 
it either in soul or body: if we reject the words ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ ἀγέννητον, or 
view them as strictly parenthetical, the words διὰ τί still ask, why should the 
γέννητον not possess αἴσθησις in the way the previous sentence has main- 
tained. Torstrik in supplying νοῦν κριτικὸν to διὰ τί yap ἔξει would seem to 
miss the drift of Aristotle’s reasoning. 

ξ 9. 434°31. καὶ τὸ ὦσαν ἕτερον ποιεῖ ὦστε ὠθεῖν] Torstrik here conjectures 
τὸ ὠσθέν, and adds—ridicule profecto τὸ scary: nam postquam pepulit, non 
jam pellit. The alteration somewhat simplifies the passage. but the vulgate 
can be defended if we regard ἕτερον as the accusative of ὦσαν, and then 
repeat ἕτερον after ποιεῖ. 

435°1. πλὴν ὅτι μένοντα ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ τόπῳ ἀλλοιοῖ) Bekker and Torstrik 
here read μένοντος. If μένοντος be accepted, we must supply τοῦ μέσου: 
μένοντα should be taken as accusative (with μέσα supplied) after ἀλλοιοῖ 
(scil. res). 

435° 5- διὸ καὶ περὶ ἀνακλάσεως βέλτιον 7 τὴν ὄψιν ἐξιοῦσαν ἀνακλασθαι) 
The opinion in question is that of Empedocles and Plato. They, as we 
learn further from De Sensu, 2, 437° 11, Timacus, 45. C, explained vision as 
due to the fact that the eye was endowed congenitally with a fire, which after 
streaming from the eyes and mingling by its similarity of nature with the light 
of outward objects was finally again returned to the mind. Vision, then, was 
with these thinkers, the result of ἀνάκλασις---ἰῆς fire of the eye was after 
contact with the fire of things thrown back again upon the organ of per- 
ception. Aristotle flatters himself that his own theory is much simpler. He 
conceives that the original object of vision makes an impression on some 
medium or other, and that thereafter this impression is transmitted in the 
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second instance to the eye, which is fitted to. receive it (αἰσθητικὸν ety τῷ 
ἐκεῖνο μὲν ὑπὸ τοῦ αἰσθητοῦ πάσχειν καὶ κινεῖσθαι αὐτὸ δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνου). Thus the 
operation of perception is not unlike that of producing an impression in 
wax: only whereas the impression in wax does not continue to propagate 
itself after the object which produces the impression is removed, air is 
much more susceptible to impressions, and ἐπὶ πλεῖστον κινεῖται. Thus then, 
Aristotle concludes, we may compare the manner in which a visible object 
communicates its impressions through the air to the eye, to an impression in 
wax which passes through the wax to the outer surface of it, and leaves its 
final stamp upon the paper or other material on which the wax is placed 
(ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ τὸ ἐν τῷ κηρῷ σημεῖον διεδίδοτο μέχρι τοῦ πέρατος). 


CHAPTER XIII. 


This chapter sums up the results of the Psychology by shewing how the 
sense of touch is what determines ultimately the sensitive organism. It is 
touch (§ 1) which shews that the animal organism cannot consist of one 
element only: it is touch alone among the senses which coincides in its 
annihilation with the annihilation of life in general. 

§ 1. 435511. ὅτι δ᾽ οὐχ οἷόν re ἁπλοῦν εἶναι τὸ τοῦ (gov σώμα, κ-τ.λ,] 
Aristotle’s argument is to the following effect. Touch is requisite to animal 
existence: touch cannot be reduced to one single element (earth): therefore 
the animal body cannot be resolved into one single element. The main 
point of the argument lies, of course, in shewing that touch cannot, as might 
at first be thought, consist of only one element. To do this, Aristotle points 
out that all the other elements have been already used up in explaining the 
composition of the other organs of sense, which, however, produce per- 
ception mediately. Touch, however, produces perception by immediate 
contact: and therefore would have to be ascribed to earth alone. But earth 
alone is insufficient to explain its operation: it receives and perceives not 
only the difference of earth (hard and soft, &c.) but also the qualities of hot 
and cold. Thus then touch, the essential condition of animal life, cannot be 
composed of earth alone: and consequently the animal body cannot consist 
of one single element. 
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APPENDIX A. 


THE ADDITIONAL VERSION OF MS. E. 


The Paris MS. known as E contains the fragment of what Torstrik imagined to be 
a second alternative version of several passages of the Psychology. It may be useful to 
the student to have this second version printed alongside of the ordinary text. 


THE ORDINARY TEXT. 


412° 3—12. B, I. § :—3. 
Ta μὲν δὴ ὑπὸ τῶν πρότερον παραδεδομένα περὶ ψυ- 
χῆς εἰρήσθω" πάλιν δ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐξ ὑπαρχῆς ἐπανίωμεν, πει- 
§ ρώμενοι διορίσαι τί ἐστι ψυχὴ καὶ τίς av εἴη κοινότατος 
λόγος αὐτῆς. λέγομεν δὴ γένος ἕν Te τῶν ὄντων τὴν οὐσίαν, 
ταύτης δὲ τὸ μὲν ὡς ὕλην, ὃ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ μὲν οὐκ ἔστι τόδε 
τι, ἕτερον δὲ μορφὴν καὶ εἶδος, καθ᾽ ἣν ἤδη λέγεται τόδε 
τι, καὶ τρίτον τὸ ἐκ τούτων. ἔστι δ᾽ ἡ μὲν ὕλη δύναμις, τὸ 
ΙΝ ν 9 ᾽ ’ \ a a ‘ ‘ e ° 
10 δ᾽ εἶδος ἐντελέχεια, καὶ τοῦτο διχῶς, τὸ μὲν ὡς ἐπιστήμη, 
A 5 e Ἁ ἴω 9 , ‘ UU 9 9 a“ 4 
τὸ δ᾽ ὡς τὸ θεωρεῖν. οὐσίαι δὲ μάλιστ᾽ εἶναι δοκοῦσι τὰ 
σώματα, καὶ τούτων τὰ φυσικά" ταῦτα γὰρ τῶν ἄλλων ἀρχαί. 


IT. 


4145 13—4168 8. B, III. § 3—IV. § 7. 
e Q A φ oF ’ [4 
ὁ δὲ χυμὸς οἷον ἥδυσμά τι τούτων 
> , ὃ ’ δὲ A 9 “a ed ~ % 9 A “~ 
ἐστίν. διασαφητέον δὲ περὶ αὐτῶν ὕστερον, νῦν δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον 
9 ᾿ of ry ’ a w e \ A Ψ e ° 
τε εἰρήσθω, ὅτι τῶν ξῴων τοῖς ἔχουσιν ἁφὴν καὶ ὄρεξις ὑπάρ- 
A δὲ ’ 10 Cd > 9 , 9 » 
χει. περὶ δὲ φαντασίας ἄδηλον, ἴστερον δ᾽ ἐπισκεπτέον. ἐνί- 
’ e ᾽ 
ors δὲ πρὸς τούτοις ὑπάρχει καὶ τὸ κατὰ τόπον κινητικόν, 
ἑτέροις δὲ καὶ τὸ διανοητικόν τε καὶ νοῦς, οἷον ἀνθρώποις καὶ 
εἴ τι τοιοῦτον ἕτερόν ἐστιν ἣ καὶ τιμιώτερον. δῆλον οὖν ὅτι τὸν 
᾽ , “a 
ao αὐτὸν τρόπον els ἂν εἴη λόγος ψυχῆς τε καὶ σχήματος. 
Ψ A 9 ~ “~ ’ a 
οὔτε γὰρ ἐκεῖ σχῆμα Tapa τὸ τρίγωνόν ἐστι Kai τὰ ἐφεξῆς, 
w 9 9 ~ A , 
οὔτ᾽ ἐνταῦθα ψυχὴ παρὰ τὰς εἰρημένας. γένοιτο δ᾽ ἂν καὶ 


THE ADDITIONAL VERSION. 


B, I. § r—3. E. fol. 186 νῦ, 

᾿Επεὶ δὲ τὰ παραδεδομένα περὶ ψυχῆς παρὰ τῶν ἄλλων, 
ἐφ᾽ ὅσον ἕκαστος ἀπεφήνατο τῶν πρότερον, εἴρηται σχεδόν, 
νῦν ὥσπερ ἐξ ἀρχῆς πάλιν ἐπανίωμεν πειρώμενοι διορίσαι 
τί ἐστιν ἡ ψυχὴ καὶ τίς av εἴη λόγος αὐτῆς κονότατος (Sic) 
χωρίξομεν δὴ τὰς μὲν οὐσίας ἀπὸ τῶν ὄντων τῶν ἄλλων᾽ 5 
τῆς δὲ οὐσίας τὸ μὲν ὡς ὕλην λέγεσθαι τίθεμεν, ὃ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ 
[The MS. is defective; Torstrik conjectures: μὲν οὐκ ἔστι τόδε 
τι, τὸ] δὲ ἡ μορφή, τὸ δ᾽ ἐκ τούτων. ἔστι δ᾽ ἡ μὲν ὕλη δυνάμει, τὸ 
δ᾽ εἶδος ἐντελέχεια, αὕτη δ᾽ ὑπάρχει διχῶς, 7 γὰρ ὡς ἡ 
ἐπιστήμη, ἢ ὡς τὸ θεωρεῖν. οὐσίαι δὲ μάλιστα δοκοῦσιν το. 
εἶναι τὰ σώματα καὶ τούτων τὰ φυσικά" ἀρχαὶ γὰρ... Αἱ 
this point the MS. becomes imperfect, only the first four or 
five letters of each line being preserved on the one side, the 
last four or five on the other. 


II. 
B, 111. 8 3—IV. 8 7° E. fol. I Yr, 
de bd ed ὃ [ 
é χυμὸς ὥσπερ ἥδυσμα τούτοις 
ἐστίν᾽ 
’ wy ΄" ᾽ e ’ a e , Ψ 
διόπερ ὅσα ἔχει τῶν ζῴων adnv, πᾶσιν ὑπάρχει καὶ ὄ- 
A A ’ ” \ ΑΥ̓͂ 3 a 
ρεξις. περὶ δὲ φαντασίας ἄδηλον καὶ ὕστερον ἐπισκεπτέον. 
ἐνίοις δὲ ταῦτά τε ὑπάρχει καὶ τὸ κατὰ τόπον κινητικόν, 
a ° ’ ’ ο 9 ’ 
τοῖς δ᾽ ἐπὶ (sic) πρὸς τούτοις διάνοια καὶ νοῦς, οἷον ἀνθρώπῳ καὶ 5 
Ψ Ψ ”~ Ψ , ry a Ἁ , a 9 
εἴ τε ἄλλο ξῷον ἕτερόν ἐστι τοιοῦτον ἢ καὶ τιμιώτερον. δῆλον οὖν 
ὡς ὁμοίως σχήματος καὶ ψυχῆς εἷς ἂν εἴη λόγος. 
ζω ~ A a 
οὔτε γὰρ ἐκεῖ σχῆμα παρὰ τρίγωνόν ἐστι καὶ ta ἐφεξῆς, 
w 3 é 00 A \ \ > , 4 δ᾽ a i 
ovr ἐνταῦθα ψυχὴ παρὰ τὰς εἰρημένας. γένοιτο ὃ ay Ka 
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ἐπὶ τῶν σχημάτων λόγος κοινός, ὃς ἐφαρμόσει μὲν πᾶσιν 
᾿ φ A » (4 e o A A a“ 
ἴδιος δ᾽ οὐδενὸς ἔσται σχήματος. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ ταῖς 


45 εἰρημέναις ψυχαῖς. διὸ γελοῖον ζητεῖν τὸν κοινὸν λόγον καὶ 


ἐπὶ τούτων καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἑτέρων, ὃς οὐδενὸς ἔσται τῶν ὄντων ἴδιος 
λόγος, οὐδὲ κατὰ τὸ οἰκεῖον καὶ ἄτομον εἶδος, ἀφέντας τὸν 
τοιοῦτον. παραπλησίως δ᾽ ἔχει τῷ περὶ τῶν σχημάτων καὶ 
τὰ κατὰ ψυχήν᾽ ἀεὶ γὰρ ἐν τῷ ἐφεξῆς ὑπάρχει δυνάμει 


30 τὸ πρότερον ἐπί τε τῶν σχημάτων καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἐμψύχων, 


415° 


οἷον ἐν τετραγώνῳ μὲν τρίγωνον, ἐν αἰσθητικῷ δὲ τὸ θρεπτι- 
κόν. ὥστε καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ζητητέον, τίς ἑκάστου ψυχή, οἷον τίς 
φυτοῦ καὶ τίς ἀνθρώπου ἡ θηρίου. διὰ τίνα δ᾽ αἰτίαν τῷ ἐφε- 
Ens οὕτως ἔχουσι, σκεπτέον. ἄνευ μὲν γὰρ τοῦ θρεπτικοῦ τὸ 
αἰσθητικὸν οὐκ ἔστιν᾽ τοῦ δ᾽ αἰσθητικοῦ χωρίζεται τὸ θρεπτι- 
κὸν ἐν τοῖς φυτοῖς. πάλιν δ᾽ ἄνευ μὲν τοῦ ἁπτικοῦ τῶν ἄλλων 
αἰσθήσεων οὐδεμία ὑπάρχει, ἁφὴ δ᾽ ἄνευ τῶν ἄλλων ὑπαρ- 


5 χει πολλὰ γὰρ τῶν ζῴων οὔτ᾽ ὄψιν οὔτ᾽ ἀκοὴν ἔχουσιν 


wi? bd δὰ sad ‘ a » a + A « 
οὔτ᾽ ὀσμῆς αἴσθησιν. καὶ τῶν αἰσθητικῶν δὲ τὰ μὲν 
» N A Ld ’ A} ) 4 Ψ a 
ἔχει TO κατὰ τόπον κινητικόν, τὰ 5 οὐκ ἔχει. τελευταῖον 
\ \ , . \ , . 4 \ e 
δὲ καὶ ἐλάχιστα λογισμὸν Kai διάνοιαν᾽ ols μὲν yap ὑτ- 
ἄρχει λογισμὸς τῶν φθαρτῶν, τούτοις καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ πάντα, 


add 9 a Ld Ἁ ~ a 
10 οἷς δ᾽ ἐκείνων ἕκαστον, οὐ πᾶσι λογισμός, αλλὰ τοῖς μὲν 


οὐδὲ φαντασία, τὰ δὲ ταύτῃ μόνῃ ζῶσιν. περὶ δὲ τοῦ θεωρη- 
τικοῦ νοῦ ἕτερος λόγος. ὅτι μὲν οὖν ὁ περὶ τούτων ἑκάστου 
λόγος οὗτος οἰκειότατος καὶ περὶ ψυχῆς, δῆλον. 

IV. ᾿Αναγκαῖον δὲ τὸν μέλλοντα περὶ τούτων σκέψιν πεοιεῖ- 


~ “Ὅ 3 ~ oe? 4 δ᾽ of Ἁ a 9 
1: σθαι λαβεῖν ἕκαστον αὐτῶν τί ἐστιν, ELD οὕτως περὶ τῶν ἐχο- 


μένων ἣ καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἐπιξητεῖν. εἰ δὲ χρὴ λέγειν τί ἔκα- 
στον αὐτῶν, οἷον τί τὸ νοητικὸν ἢ τὸ αἰσθητικὸν ἢ τὸ θρεπτι- 
κόν, πρότερον ἔτι λεκτέον τί τὸ νοεῖν καὶ τί τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι" 
πρότεραι yap εἰσι τῶν δυνάμεων αἱ ἐνέργειαι καὶ al πράξεις κατὰ 


‘ , 4 @> ον ᾿ ,ν , 4 . , 
20 τὸν λόγον. εἰ δ᾽ οὕτως, τούτων δ᾽ ἔτει πρότερα τὰ ἀντικείμενα 


δεῖ τεθεωρηκέναι, περὶ ἐκείνων πρῶτον ἂν δέοι διορίσαι διὰ τὴν 
αὐτὴν αἰτίαν, οἷον περὶ τροφῆς καὶ αἰσθητοῦ καὶ νοητοῦ. ὥστε 
πρῶτον περὶ τροφῆς καὶ γεννήσεως λεκτέον᾽ ἡ yap θρεπτικὴ 
ψυχὴ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ὑπάρχει, καὶ πρώτη καὶ κοινοτάτη 
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> \ ~ 4 ¢ A 9 ᾽ " a 

ἐπὶ τῶν σχημάτων λόγος, ὃς ἐφαρμόσει μὲν πῶσιν, 

οὐκ ἔσται μέντοι ToLd0s(sic) οὐθενὸς σχήματος. ἑμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ 

δι > 4 ”~ “ a \ 

ταῖς εἰρημέναις ψυχαῖς. διὸ γελοῖον ζητεῖν τὸν κοινὸν λόγον καὶ 

> ν»"« A A 4 “Ὁ 3 w 4 A ”~ w Μ 

ἐπ᾽ ἄλλων καὶ ἐπὶ τούτων, ὃς οὐκ ἔσται οὐθενὸς τῶν ὄντων ἴδιος, 

οὐδὲ κατὰ τὸ οἰκεῖον καὶ ἄτομον εἶδος, τὸν τοιοῦτον ἀφέντας. 

id a 
παραπλησίως δὲ ὥσπερ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν σχημάτων, ἔχει καὶ Ta 
4 8 a ~ 
περὶ τὴν ψυχην᾽ ἀεὶ yap ἐν τῷ ἐφεξῆς ὑπάρχει δυνάμει τὸ πρότε- 
a ’ νιν» ΄᾿ 9 , ’ 4 ΟΥ̓ 

ρον ἐπί τε τῶν σχημάτων καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἐμψύχων, λέγω δ᾽ ὥσπερ 

, , \ , ’ ἢ AgL 8 . “ 

ἐν τετραγώνῳ μὲν τρίγωνον. ἐν aig θητικῷ δὲ τὸ θερπικον (Sic). ὥστε 
“- a 6 , ᾽ ~ 

καὶ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον δεῖ ξητεῖν τίς ἡ ἑκάστου ψυχή, οἷον τίς φυτοῦ 

καὶ τίς ἀνθρώπου καὶ της (Sic) θηρίου. διὰ τίνα δ᾽ αἰτίαν τῷ 

ἐφεξῆς οὕτως ἔχουσι, σκεπτέον." ἄνευ μὲν γὰρ τοῦ θρεπτικοῦ οὐ- 

θέν ἐστιν αἰσθητικόν" τοῦ & αἰσθητικοῦ χωρίζεται τὸ θρεπτι- 

° “a a 3 ~ a 

κόν, οἷον ἐν τοῖς φυτοῖς. πάλιν δ᾽ ἄνευ τοῦ ἁπτικοῦ οὐδεμία 

τῶν ἄλλων αἰσθήσεων, ἀφὴ δ᾽ ἄνευ τῶν ἄλλων ὑπαρ- 

. \ ry “ , A vo 9 ν vo » ’ 
χει᾿ πολλὰ yap ἐστι τῶν ξῴων, ἃ οὔτ᾽ ὄψιν ἔχει οὔτ᾽ ἀκοήν. 
καὶ τῶν αἰσθητικών δὲ κίνησις τοῖς μὲν ὑπόρχει 
τοῖς δ᾽ οὐκ (sic) ὑπάρχει" τελευταῖον 
δεδιακα (sic) λογισμός" οἷς μὲν γὰρ ὑπ- 
ἄρχει λογισμός, καὶ τών ἄλλων ἕκαστον τῶν εἰρημένων, 
οἷς δ᾽ ἐκείνων ἕκαστον, οὐ πᾶσιν ὑπάρχει λογισμός. αλλὰ τὰ 
μὲν οὐδὲ φαντασίαν ἔχει μόνον. 
ὅτι μὲν οὖν ὁ περὶ τούτων ἑκάστου 
λόγος οἰκειότατος περὶ ψυχῆς ἐστι, δῆλον. 

ΙΝ. ᾿Ανάγκη δὲ τὸν περὶ τούτων μέλλοντα πραγματεύεσθαι 

r , φΦΨ 4 a ? ab of a 9 
λαβεῖν τί ἕκαστον αὐτῶν ἐστιν, εἴθ᾽ οὕτω περὶ τῶν ἐχο- 
μένων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ποιεῖσθαι τὴν ἐπίσκεψιν. εἰ δὲ δεῖ 
λέγειν τί ἕκαστον, οἷον τί τὸ νοητικὸν ἢ τί τὸ αἰσθητικὸν ἢ 
θρεπτικόν, πρότερον λεκτέον τί τὸ νοεῖν καὶ τί τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι" 
αἱ γὰρ πράξεις καὶ αἱ ἐνέργειαι πρότεραι κατὰ τὸν λόγον 
εἰσὶ τῶν δυνάμεων. ἀλλὰ μὴν εἴ γε ταῦτα, πρότερον 
ἔτι τούτων διοριστέον τὰ ἀντικείμενα, 

Q ~ A 9 ~ A “ A \ ᾽ A 
οἷον περὶ τροφῆς καὶ αἰσθητοῦ καὶ νοητοῦ διὰ τὴν αὐτὴν 

, a a 4 e 

αἰτίαν. ὥστε πρῶτον περὶ τροφῆς Kal γεννήσεως λεκτέον 
of Ἁ e A Ἁ “-ἀζΨ e , , δὲ N , 
αἴτη yap ἡ ψυχὴ καιτοις AANOLS UTFAPYEl, πρωτη O€ KALKOLVOTATN 
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as δυναμίς ἐστι ψυχῆς, καθ᾽ ἣν ὑπάρχει τὸ ζὴν ἅπασιν. ἧς ἐστὶν 
ἔργα γεννῆσαι καὶ τροφῇ χρήσασθαι" φυσικώτατον γὰρ τῶν 
a «-- @ 
ἔργων τοῖς ζῶσιν, ὅσα τέλεια Kai μὴ πηρώματα, ἣ THY γένε- 
σιν αὐτομάτην ἔχει, τὸ ποιῆσαι ἕτερον οἷον αὐτό, ζῷον μὲν 
ΟΣ 4 Ἁ 4 4 ” 9 A σε ? ’ 
ζῷον, φυτὸν δὲ φυτόν, ἵνα τοῦ ἀεὶ καὶ τοῦ θείου μετέχωσιν F 
415" δύνανται" πάντα γὰρ ἐκείνου ὀρέγεται, κἀκείνου ἕνεκα πράττει 
4 ὔ ’ ἢ ΟῚ φ ν ld 4 a Qa 
ὅσα πράττει κατὰ φύσιν. [τὸ δ᾽ οὗ ἕνεκα διττόν, TO μὲν OV, TO 
δὲ ᾧ.] ἐπεὶ οὖν κοινωνεῖν ἀδυνατεῖ τοῦ ἀεὶ καὶ τοῦ θείου τῇ συν- 
’ \ ‘ ‘ ’ ’ a a A Q 
exeia, διὰ τὸ μηδὲν ἐνδέχεσθαι τῶν φθαρτῶν ταὐτὸ καὶ ἕν 
5 ἀριθμῷ διαμένειν, ἣ δύναται μετέχειν ἕκαστον, κοινωνεῖ 
ταύτῃ, τὸ μὲν μᾶλλον τὸ δ᾽ ἧττον καὶ διαμένει οὐκ αὐτὸ 
ἀλλ᾽ οἷον αὐτό, ἀριθμῷ μὲν οὐχ ἕν, εἴδει δ᾽ ὅν. ἔστι δὲ ἡ 
ψυχὴ τοῦ ζῶντος σώματος αἰτία καὶ ἀρχή. ταῦτα δὲ πολ- 
λαχῶς λέγεται. ὁμοίως δ᾽ ἡ ψυχὴ κατὰ τοὺς διωρισμένους 
10 τρόπους τρεῖς αἰτία" καὶ γὰρ ὅθεν ἡ κίνησις αὐτή, καὶ οὗ 
« Ἁ e e » ᾽ « , Ud ¢ “ 
ἕνεκα, καὶ ὡς ἡ οὐσία τῶν ἐμψύχων σωμάτων ἡ Ψυχὴ 
αἰτία. ὅτι μὲν οὖν ὡς οὐσία, δῆλον" τὸ γὰρ αἴτιον τοῦ εἶναι 
a e > , 5 ‘ ”“ a δι ‘ > > #8 
mdow ἡ οὐσία, τὸ δὲ ζῆν τοῖς ζῶσι τὸ εἶναί ἐστιν, αἰτία δὲ 
a 9 Q ’ e ᾽ Ὦῃ δι ’ Ψ a φ 
καὶ ἀρχὴ τούτων ἡ ψυχή. ἔτι τοῦ δυνάμει ὄντος λόγος ἡ 
3 , ‘ 9 @e Ἁ Φ « e 4 Φ γ 
ιξ ἐντελέχεια. φανερὸν δ᾽ ὡς καὶ οὗ ἕνεκεν ἡ ψυχὴ αἰτία, 
ὥσπερ γὰρ ὁ νοῦς ἕνεκά του ποιεῖ, τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον καὶ 
ἡ φύσις, καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν αὐτῇ τέλος. τοιοῦτον δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς ξωοις 
ἡ ψυχὴ κατὰ φύσιν᾽ πάντα γὰρ τὰ φυσικὰ σώματα τῆς 
ψυχῆς ὄργανα, καὶ καθάπερ τὰ τῶν ζώων, οὕτω καὶ τὰ 
20 τῶν φυτῶν, ὡς ἕνεκα τῆς ψυχῆς ὄντα. διττῶς δὲ τὸ οὗ 
w ’ φ a φ 2 A a ἉἉ Ud r e 
ἕνεκα, TO τε οὗ καὶ TO ᾧ. ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ ὅθεν πρῶτον ἡ 
κατὰ τόπον κίνησις, ψυχή᾽ οὐ πᾶσι δ᾽ ὑπάρχει τοῖς ζωσιν 
ε ’ of w δὲ - 3 ’ ’ \ w ‘ 
ἡ δίναμις αἴτη. ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἀλλοίωσίς Kai αὔξησις κατὰ 
᾿ e e y A ν > 4 9 a Φ 
ψυχήν ἡ μὲν yap αἴσθησις ἀλλοίωσις τις εἶναε δοκεῖ, ai- 
, 3 bf ‘ A ‘ ww , e , a A 
as σθάνεται δ᾽ οὐθὲν ὃ μὴ ἔχει ψυχήν. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ περὶ 
4 , , Q ’ μή . + Bn \ ’ aed @ 
αὐξήσεως τε καὶ φθίσεως Eyer” οὐδὲν yap φθίνει οὐδ᾽ αὔξεται 
φυσικῶς μὴ τρεφόμενον, τρέφεται δ᾽ οὐθὲν ὃ μὴ κοινωνεῖ 
ζωῆς. ᾿Εμπεδοκλῆς δ᾽ οὐ καλώς εἴρηκε τοῦτο, προστιθεὶς τὴν 
αὔξησιν συμβαίνειν τοῖς φυτοῖς κάτω μὲν συρριζουμένοις 
416" διὰ τὸ τὴν γῆν οὕτω φέρεσθαι κατὰ φύσιν, ἄνω δὲ διὰ τὸ 
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“a A ὃ [4 θ᾽ .Ὁ) 4 ᾽ A a a e Ψ 
ψυχῆς ἐστὶ δύναμις, καθ᾽ ἣν ὑπάρχει τὸ ζὴν πᾶσισ (εἰ). ἧς ἔργον 45 
ἐστὶ γέννησις καὶ τὸ χρῆσθαι τροφῆ᾽ τοῦτο γὰρ ἔργον μάλιστα 

° a a a 9 ad 
φυσι (sic) πᾶσι τοῖς ζῶσιν, ὅσα μὴ ἀτελῆ ἢ πηρώματά ἐστιν, 
ἢ αὐτόματον ἔχει τὴν γένεσιν, τὸ ποιῆσαι οἷον αὐτὸ ἕτερον, 
ζῴον μὲν ζῴα ὃν δὲ φυτά, ἵνα τοῦ ἀεὶ καὶ τοῦ θεί. : 
pov μὲν (wa, φυτὸν δὲ φυτά, iva τοῦ ἀεὶ καὶ τοῦ θείου μετέχη 
ὅκαστον ὃν δύναται τρόπον᾽ πάντα γὰρ ἐκείνου ὀρέγεται, κἀκείνου 50 
ἕνεκα πράττει ὅσα πράττει κατὰ φύσιν. τὸ γὰρ οὗ ἕνεκα διττόν, 
“~ a 3 le) 
TO μὲν ov, τὸ δὲ @ ἐπεὶ οὖν οὐ TH συνεχείᾳ τοῦ ἀεὶ καὶ τοῦ 
θείον δύναται κοινωνεῖν ov γὰρ ἐνδέχεται τὸ αὐτὸ ἀεὶ ἀριθμῷ 
9 4Δλ δ“ Δ ’ 4 , a Ψ 
εἶναι οὐθὲν τῶν φθαρτῶν᾽ ὃν τρόπον ἐπιβάλλει, τοῦτον ἕκαστον 
. . A a ν we . \ , 3 , » 
ouyyaves (sic), τὸ μὲν μᾶλλον, τὸ δὲ ἥττον᾽ καὶ διαμένει οὐκ αὐτό, 55 
ἀλλ᾽ οἷον αὐτό, ἀριθμῷ μὲν οὐχ ἕν, εἴδει δ᾽ ἕν. ἔστι δ᾽ ἡ 
» αρίσμῳ μ χ ’ ° ἢ 

. 3 4 a a ’ 9 9 ¢? \ 4 \ Ψ 
ψυχὴ ἀρχὴ τοῦ ζώντος σώματος, GAX ἡ ἀρχὴ καὶ TO αἴτιον 
λέγεται πολλαχῶς. ὁμοίως δ᾽ ἡ ψυχὴ τοὺς τρεῖς τρόπους αἰτία 
τοὺς διωρισμένους" καὶ γὰρ ὅθεν ἡ κίνησις καὶ οὗ ἕνεκα 

Α e 3 ld ~ 9 a , 3 A φ , 
Kal WS οὐσία των ἐμψύχων σωματων ἐστὶν ἡ ψυχή. όο 
ὅτι μὲν οὖν ὡς οὐσία δῆλον᾽ τοῦ γὰρ εἶναι ἡ οὐσία αἴτιον 
πᾶσι, τὸ δὲ ζῆν τοῖς ζώσι τὸ εἶναί ἐστιν, αἴτιον δὲ 
καὶ ἀρχὴ ἡ ψυχὴ τούτου ἐστίν. 
\ Α ᾿ e A Φ εν { ’ 
φανερὸν δὲ καὶ ὡς τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα ἡ ψυχή" 
A , a fo) 
καὶ yap ἡ φύσις ἕνεκά του ποιεῖ ὥσπερ ὃ νοῦς, 65 
καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν αὐτῆς To τέλος. καὶ ἡ ψυχὴ τοιοῦτον 
ἐν τοῖς κατὰ φύσιν, καὶ πᾶν τὸ σῶμα ὄργαιον τῇ 
ψυχῇ ὥσπερ δὲ τὸ τῶν ξῴων, καὶ τὸ 
τῶν φυτῶν. 
ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ ὅθεν ε (51) κίνησις πρῶτον ἡ 20 
κατὰ τόπον, τοῦτό ἐστι ψυχή" ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πᾶσι τοῖς ζῴοις 
e 4 e , 4 ΜΝ > 9 , A Ψ ‘ 
ἡ τοιαύτη ὕπαρχει δύναμις. ἔτι 6 ἀλλοίωσις καὶ αὔξησις κατὰ 

ro. ee \ ” a ’ , 4 \ 
Ψψυχήν᾽ ἡ μὲν yap αἴσθησις δοκεῖ Tis ἀλλοίωσις εἶναι, μὴ 
ἔχον δὲ ψυχὴν οὐθὲν dv αἰθοιτο (sic). ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ περὶ 
αὐξήσεως καὶ φθίσεως Eyer’ οὐθὲν γὰρ αὐξάνεται οὐδὲ φθίνει 75 
φυσικῶς μὴ τρεφόμενον, οὐδὲ τρέφεται μὴ ζωῆς μετέχον. 

> 4 ~ 3 iw’ ~ 9 φ 4 a“ Q a 
ἀλλὰ τοῦτο ᾿Εμπεδοκλῆς οὐκ εἴρηκεν ὀρθῶς, προστιθεὶς τὴν 
αὔξησιν συμβαίνειν τοῖς φυτοῖς κάτω μὲν διὰ τὸ τὴν γὴν 

U μά ’ Ψ A \ Q ~ 
φύσει οὕτω φέρεσθαι, ἄνω δὲ διὰ τὸ πῦρ. 
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πῦρ ὡσαύτως. οὔτε yap τὸ ἄνω Kai κάτω καλῶς λαμβά- 
ves’ οὐ γὰρ ταὐτὸ πᾶσι τὸ ἄνω καὶ κάτω καὶ τῷ παντί, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἡ κεφαλὴ τῶν ζῴων, οὕτως αἱ ῥίζαι τῶν φυτῶν, 

se: χρὴ τὰ ὄργανα λέγειν ἕτερα καὶ ταὐτὰ τοῖς ἔργοις. 
πρὸς δὲ τούτοις τί τὸ συνέχον εἰς τἀναντία φερόμενα τὸ πῦρ 
καὶ τὴν γῆν ; διασπασθήσεται γάρ, εἰ μή τι ἔσται τὸ κω- 
λῦσον" εἰ δ᾽ ἔσται, τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἡ ψυχὴ καὶ τὸ αἴτιον τοῦ 
αὐξάνεσθαι καὶ τρέφεσθαι. 


111. 
41:15 s—422" 23. B, VIIT. § r2—X. § 3. 
ξ ὅτι οὐ δέχονται τὸν ἀέρα οὐδ᾽ ava- 


πνέουσιν. δι᾿ ἣν μὲν οὖν αἰτίαν, ἕτερός ἐστι λόγος. 
ΙΧ. Περὶ δὲ ὀσμῆς καὶ ὀσφραντοῦ ἧττον εὐδιόριστὸν ἐστι 
τῶν εἰρημένων" οὐ γὰρ δῆλον ποῖόν τί ἐστιν ἡ OTL", οὕτως ὡς 
ὁ ψόφος ἢ τὸ χρῶμα. αἴτιον δ᾽ ὅτι τὴν αἴσθησιν ταύτην οὐκ 
ιο ἔχομεν ἀκριβῆ, αλλὰ χείρω πολλῶν ξῴων φαύλως γὰρ ἄν- 
θρωπος ὀσμᾶται, καὶ οὐθενὸς αἰσθάνεται τῶν ὀσφραιτῶν ἄνευ 
τοὺ λυπηροῦ ἢ τοῦ ὑδέος, ὡς οὐκ ὄντος ἀκριβοῦς τοῦ αἰςθη- 
τηρίου. εἔλογον δ᾽ οὕτω καὶ τὰ σκληρόφθαλμα τῶν χρωμα- 
των αἰσθάνεσθαι, καὶ μὴ διαδήλους αὐτοῖς εἶναι τὰς δια- 
1: φορὰς τῶν χρωμάτων πλὴν τῷ φοβερῷ καὶ αφόβῳ. οἴτω 
δὲ καὶ τὰς ὀσμὰς τὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων γένος" ἔοικε μὲν γὰρ 
ἀνάλογον ἔχειν πρὸς τὴν γεῦσιν καὶ ὁμοίως τὰ εἴδη τῶν 
χυμῶν τοῖς τῆς ὀσμῆς, ἀλλ᾽ ἀκριβεστέραν ἔχομεν τὴν γεῦ- 
σιν ξιὰ τὸ εἶναι αὐτὴν ἀφήν τινα, ταύτην δ᾽ ἔχειν τὴν al- 
2οσθησιν τὸν ἄνθρωπον ἀκριβεστάτην᾽ ἐν μὲν γὰρ ταῖς ἄλλαις 
λείπεται πολλῶν τῶν ἕξῳων, κατὰ δὲ τὴν ἀφὴν πολλῷ τῶν 
ἄλλων διαφερόντως ἀκριβοῖ. διὸ καὶ φροτιμωτατὸν ἐστι τῶν 
ζῴων. σημεῖον δὲ τὸ καὶ ἐν τῷ γένει τῶν ἀνθρώπων παρὰ 
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οὔτε yap TO κάτω καὶ ἄνω λαμβάνει ὀρθώς" 8ο 
οὐ γὰρ τὸ αὐτὸ ἑκάστου τὸ ἄνω καὶ τὸ κάτω καὶ τοῦ παντός" 
*~ e Oo a “~ 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἡ κεφαλὴ τῶν ζῴων, οὕτως ἡ pila τῶν φυτῶν éotiy’ 
aS a A ay? ” a @ A ᾽ ν 
τὸ δὲ αὐτὸ δεῖ λέγειν ὄργανον, ὧν ἂν 7} τὸ αὐτὸ ἔργον. 
Ere δὲ τί τὸ συνέχον εἰς τἀναντία φερομένων ; 


σι QA w A a 9 ’ \ a. 9 A ὔ 
τοῦτο γὰρ αἴτιον τὸ τῆς αὐξήσεως καὶ τροφῆς" εἰ δὲ μή, ὃς 
οὐθὲν κωλύσει δι ---- — 


ΠῚ. 


Β, VIII. ἃ 1---Χ, § 3° E. fol. II r, 

ὅτι ov δέχονται Tov ἀέρα οὐδ᾽ ava- 

4 2 A 9 9 “ y \ 9 “ 4 
πνέουσιν. δι᾽ ἣν δ᾽ αἰτίαν ἕτερος ἔσται περὶ αὐτῶν λόγος. 
Περὶ δὲ ὀσμῆς καὶ τοῦ ὀσφραντοῦ οὐκ ἔστι ῥάδιον διορίσαι ὁμοίως 
τοῖς εἰρημένοις αἰσθητοῖς, τί ἐστιν ἡ ὁσμὴ οὕτως ὡς ὁ ψόφος καὶ τὸ 
φώς, αἴτιον δ᾽ ὅτι οὐκ ἔχομεν ἀκριβῆ ταύτην τὴν ἢ 

Ψ 9 Ἁ [4 ? A ” a 4 
αἴσθησιν, ἀλλὰ χείριστα ὀσμᾶται ἄνθρωπος τῶν ἕῳων, 
καὶ οὐδεμίαν ἄνευ 

“a a Α ΕΟ , , 9 , 9 é ς σὰ 9 
τοῦ λυπηροῦ καὶ ἡδέος δύναται αἰσθέσθαι ὀσμήν, ὡς TOD αἰσθη- 
τηρίου ὄντος οὐκ ἀκριβοῦς. ὥσπερ οὖν τοῖς σκληροφθάλμοις 
ἀδήλους εἰκὸς εἶναι τὰς διαφορὰς τῶν χρωμάτων καὶ 10 
συγκεχυμένας, ἀλλὰ τῷ φοβερῷ καὶ τῷ ἀφόβῳ dropilew μόνον, 
οὕτω καὶ τὰ περὶ τὰς ὀσμὰς τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, ἐπεὶ ἔοικέ 
τε ἀνάλογον ἔχειν πρὸς γεῦσιν καὶ ὅμοια τὰ εἴδη τῶν 
χυμὼν τοῖς τῆς ὀσμῆς, ἀλλὰ τὴν γεῦσιν ἔχομεν ἀκριβεστέραν 
διὰ τὸ εἶναι ἁφήν τινα" αὐτὴν δ᾽ ἔχει τὴν ai- 1s 
σθησιν ἀκριβεστάτην ἄνθρωπος" ἐν μὲν γὰρ ταῖς ἄλλαις 
λείπεται πολλῶν ξῴων, τῶν δ᾽ ἁπτῶν αἰσθάνεται 
μάλιστα ἀκριβῶς. διὸ καὶ φρονιμώτατον τῶν ζῴων 
ἐστίν. σημεῖον δέ καὶ γὰρ αὐτῶν τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
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"τὸ αἰσθητήριον τοῦτο εἶναι εὐφυεῖς καὶ ἀφυεῖς, παρ᾽ ἄλλο 
e 9 “ι Ld 

45 δὲ μηδέν᾽ of μὲν yap oxAnpocapxa ἀφυεῖς τὴν διάνοιαν, 
οἱ δὲ μαλακόσαρκοι εὐφυεῖς. ἔστι 5, ὥσπερ χυμὸς ὁ μὲν 
γλυκὺς ὁ δὲ πικρός, οὕτω καὶ ὀσμαί. ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν ἔχουσι 

\ , δι 
τὴν ἀνάλογον ὀσμὴν καὶ χυμόν, λέγω δὲ οἷον γλυκεῖαν 
ὀσμὴν καὶ γλυκὺν χυμόν, τὰ δὲ τοὐναντίον. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ 
3. δριμεῖα καὶ αὐστηρὰ καὶ ὀξεῖα καὶ λιπαρά ἐστιν ὀσμή. 

Ἁ 4 

ἄλλ᾽ ὥσπερ εἴπομεν, διὰ τὸ μὴ σφόδρα διαδήλους εἶναι 
τὰς ὀσμὰς ὥσπερ τοὺς χυμούς, ἀπὸ τούτων εἴληφε τὰ ὀνό- 
421° ματα καὶ ὁμοιότητα τῶν πραγμάτων ἡ μὲν γὰρ γλυκεῖα 
ἀπὸ τοῦ κρόκον καὶ τοῦ μέλιτος, ἡ δὲ δριμεῖα θύμου καὶ τῶν 
’ Ἁ ? A A , A > "ἡ a » ϑ 
τοιούτων τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων. ἔστι ὃ 
ὥσπερ ἡ ἀκοὴ καὶ ἑκάστη τών αἰσθήσεων, ἡ μὲν τοῦ ἀκουστοῦ 
5 xalt ἀνηκούστου, ἡ δὲ τοῦ ὁρατοῦ καὶ ἀοράτου, καὶ ἡ ὄσφρη- 
σις τοῦ ὀσφραντοῦ καὶ ἀνοσφράντου. ἀνόσφραντον δὲ τὸ μὲν 

A} 4 > ° ν bd e 4 Ἁ 4 Ψ 
παρὰ τὸ ὅλως ἀδύνατον ἔχειν ὀσμήν, τὸ δὲ μικρὰν ἔχον 
καὶ φαύλην. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὸ ἄγευστον λέγεται. ἔστι δὲ 
καὶ ἡ ὄσφρησις διὰ τοῦ μεταξύ, οἷον ἀέρος ἣ ὕδατος" καὶ 
a \ “~ 3 “a > ’ φ e A a 
10 γὰρ τὰ ἔνυδρα δοκοῦσιν ὀσμῆς αἰσθάνεσθαι. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ 
τὰ ἔναιμα καὶ τὰ ἄναιμα, ὥσπερ καὶ τὰ ἐν τῷ ἀέρι: καὶ 
γὰρ τούτων ἔνια πόρρωθεν ἀπαντᾷ πρὸς τὴν τροφὴν ἵποσμα 
γινόμενα. διὸ καὶ ἄπορον φαίνεται, εἰ πάντα μὲν ὁμοίως 
ὀσμᾶται, 0 δ᾽ ἄνθρωπος ἀναπνέων μέν, μὴ ἀναπνέων δὲ 
τις ἀλλ᾽ ἐκπνέων ἢ κατέχων τὸ πνεῦμα οὐκ ὀσμᾶται, οἵτε 
πόρρωθεν οὔτ᾽ ἐγγύθεν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐπὶ τοῦ μυκτῆρος ἐντὸς τεθῇ. 
καὶ τὸ μὲν ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ τιθέμενον Tw αἰσθητηρίῳ ἀναίσθητον 
εἶναι κοινὸν πάντων ἀλλὰ τὸ ἄνευ τοῦ ἀναπνεῖν μὴ αἰσθα- 

y v8 A 3 , . » “ iad 
νεσθαι ἴδιον ἐπὶ τών ἀνθρωπων᾽ δῆλον δὲ πειρωμένοις. ὥστε 
2. Τὰ ἄναιμα, ἐπειδὴ οὐἱκ ἀναπνέουσιν, ἑτέραν ἄν τιν᾽ αἴσθησιν 
ἔχοι παρὰ τὰς λεγομένας. ἀλλ᾽ ἀδίνατον, εἴπερ τῆς ὁσ- 
μῆς αἰσθάνεται ἡ yap τοῦ ὀσφραντοῦ αἴσθησις καὶ δυσωδους 

‘ ἐν "ὃ v ΄ > 4 \ \ , ᾽ 

καὶ εὐωδους ὄσφρησίς ἐστιν. ἔτι δὲ καὶ φθειρόμενα φαίνεται 

e Q a > a ? a e ,? ? Ψ 4 ’ 
ὑπὸ τῶν ἰσχυρῶν ὀσμῶν Lp ὦνπερ ἄνθρωπος, οἷον aodad- 
25 του καὶ θείου καὶ τῶν τοιούτων. ὀσφραίνεσθαι μὲν οὖν ἀναγ- 
καῖον, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀναπνέοντα. ἔοικε δὲ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις διαφέ. 
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4 a φ 9 ? a > A > ΔΑ 3 4 dg 
εὐφυεῖς, οἱ δ᾽ ἀφυεῖς εἰσὶ παρ᾽ οὐδὲν αἰσθητήριον ἕτερον 20 
a e A a 
ἀλλὰ Tapa τοῦτο. wy μὲν yap ἡ σὰρξ μαλακή, εὐφνεῖς, οἱ δὲ 
σκληρόσαρκοι ἀφυεῖς τὴν διάνοιαν. ἔστι δ᾽ ὥσπερ χυμὸς ὁ μὲν 
A e , ᾿ 9 \ ‘ 9 A Ν U 9 4 
γλυκὺς ὁ δὲ πικρός, καὶ ὀσμαὶ τὸν αὐτὸν ἔχουσαι τρόπον. ἀλλὰ 
A \ Ψ Ἁ ? ’ 4 a ’ A Q 9 [2 
τὰ μὲν ἔχει τὴν ἀνάλογον ὀσμὴν καὶ χυμόν, τὰ δὲ τοὐναντίον. 
ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ 25 
a \ ᾽ Α L pea ‘ sy ὡς , 
δριμεῖα καὶ αὐστηρὰ καὶ ὀξεῖα καὶ λιπαρά ἐστιν ὀσμή. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ εἴρηται διὰ τὸ μὴ σφόδρα διαδήλους εἶναι 
τὰς ὀσμὰς ὥσπερ τοὺς χυμούς, ἀπὸ τούτων εἴληφε τὰ ὀνό- 
ματα καθ᾽ ὁμοιότητα τῶν πραγμάτων᾽ ἡ μὲν γλυκεῖα 
κρόκου καὶ μέλιτος, ἡ δὲ δριμεῖα θύμου καὶ τῶν 30 
’ . \ 2 \ \ ’ > ys a_ ν ν ’ 
τοιούτων᾽ τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων. ἔστι ὃ 
ὥσπερ καὶ ἡ ἀκοὴ καὶ ἑκάστη τῶν αἰσθήσεων τοῦ τε ἀκουστοῦ 
σι 4 U e 
καὶ ἀνηκούστου καὶ ὁρατοῦ καὶ ἀοράτου, καὶ ἡ ὄσφρη- 
σις τοῦ ὀσφραντοῦ καὶ ἀνοσφράντου. ἀνόσφραντον δὲ τὸ μὲν 
παρὰ τὸ ὅλως ἀδύνατον ἔχειν ὀσμήν, τὸ δὲ μικρὰν ἔχον 35 
VA , ef \ ov ς ’ ν \ 
καὶ τὸ φαύλην, ὥσπερ TO ἄγευστον ὡσαύτως λέγεται. ἔστι δὲ 
.ἐν Ν a ’ δ ν΄ ν᾽ . Ἢ 
καὶ ἡ ὄσφρησις διὰ τοῦ μεταξύ, οἷον ὕδατος καὶ ἀέρος" καὶ 
γὰρ τὰ ἔνυδρα φαίνεται αἰσθανόμενα ὀσμῆς, καὶ τὰ 
ἔναιμα καὶ ἄναιμα ὁμοίως, ὥσπερ καὶ τὰ ἐν τῷ ἀέρι" καὶ 
, ‘ a N 
yap τούτων ἔνια πόρρωθεν ἀπαντᾷ πρὸς THY τροφὴν αἰσθανόμενα 40 
τὴν ὀσμήν διὸ καὶ ἔχει ἀπορίαν εἰ πάντα μὲν ὡσαύτως 
«a 9 
ὀσμᾶται, ὁ δ᾽ ἄνθρωπος ἀναπνέων μέν, μὴ ἀναπνέων δὲ 
4 4 4 ’ ΄᾿ δ.» , , 9 “ i) 
ἀλλ᾽ ἢ κατέχων τὸ πνεῦμα ἡ ἐκπνέων οὐκ ὁσμᾶται, οὔτε 
πόρρω οὔτ᾽ ἐγγύς, ovd ἂν ἐπιθῇ τις εἰς τὸν μυκτῆρα ἐντός. 
καὶ τὸ μὲν ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ τῷ αἰσθητηρίῳ τιθέμενον ἀναίσθητον 45 
’ a 9 a 
εἶναι κοινὸν πάντων ἀλλὰ τὸ ἄνευ τοῦ ἀναπνεῖν μὴ αἰσθά- 
νεσθαι ἴδιον ἐπὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐστίν τοῦτο δὲ πειρωμένῳ 
δῆλον. εἰ οὖν τὰ ἄναιμα μὴ ἀναπνεῖ, ἑτέραν ἂν τινα ἔχοι 
Ν Ἁ \ 4 3 ν ΩΣ 4 “ 9 6 , 
αἴσθησιν παρὰ τὰς λεγομένας. ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ τῆς ὀσμῆς αἰσθάνεται 
ἀδύνατον᾽ ἡ γὰρ τοῦ ὀσφραντοῦ καὶ εὐώδους καὶ δυσώδους ai- 50 
σθησις ὄσφρησίς ἐστιν. φαίνεται δὲ καὶ φθειρόμενα 
ς a 9 as a ¢,°9 ® . ΜΝ ’ , 
ὑπὸ τῶν ἰσχυρῶν ὀσμῶν ὑφ᾽ ὧνπερ καὶ ἄνθρωπος, οἷον ἀσφαλ- 
“~ , ~ 4 
του καὶ θείου καὶ τῶν τοιούτων. ὀσφραίνεσθαι μέντοι νῦν ἀναγ- 
καῖον, GAN οὐκ ἀναπνεῖν. ἀλλ᾽ ἔοικε διαφέρειν τὸ αἰσθητήριον 
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ρειν τὸ αἰσθητήριον τοῦτο πρὸς TO τῶν ἄλλων ζῴων, ὥσπερ 
τὰ ὅμματα πρὸς τὰ τῶν σκληροφθάλμων τὰ μὲν γὰρ 
ἔχει φράγμα καὶ ὥσπερ ἔλυτρον τὰ βλέφαρα, ἃ μὴ κινή- 
ϑοσας μηδ᾽ ἀνασπάσας οὐχ ὁρᾷ τὰ δὲ σκληρόφθαλμα οὐδὲν 
ἔχει τοιοῦτον, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθέως ὁρᾷ τὰ γινόμενα ἐν τῷ δια- 
φανεῖ. οὕτως οὖν καὶ τὸ ὀσφραντικὸν αἰσθητήριον τοῖς μὲν 
422" ἀκάλυφες εἶναι, ὥσπερ τὸ ὄμμα, τοῖς δὲ τὸν ἀέρα δεχο- 
μένοις ἔχειν ἐπικάλυμμα, ὃ ἀναπνεόντων ἀποκαλύπτεσθαι, 
διευρυνομένων τῶν φλεβίων καὶ τῶν πόρων. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο 
τὰ ἀναπνέοντα οὐκ ὀσμᾶται ἐν τῷ ὑγρῷ" ἀναγκαῖον yap 
ς ὀσφρανθῆναι ἀναπνεύσαντα, τοῦτο δὲ ποιεῖν ἐν τῷ ὑγρῶ 
ἀδύνατον. ἔστι δ᾽ ἡ ὀσμὴ τοῦ ξηροῦ, ἅσπερ 6 χυμὸς τοῦ 

ὑγροῦ" τὸ δὲ ὀσφραντικὸν αἰσθητήριον δυνάμει τοιοῦτον. 
X. To δὲ γευστόν ἐστιν ἁπτόν τι’ καὶ τοῦτ᾽ αἵτιον τοῦ 
μὴ εἶναι αἰσθητὸν διὰ τοῦ μεταξὺ ἀλλοτρίου ἕντος σώματος" 
ιοοὐδὲ γὰρ ἡ apy. καὶ τὸ σῶμα δὲ ἐν ᾧ ὁ χυμός, τὸ γευ- 
στόν, ἐν ὑγρῷ ὡς ὕλῃ" τοῦτο δ' ἁπτὸν τι. διὸ κἂν εἰ ἐν 
ὕδατι ἦμεν, ἠσθανόμεθ ἂν ἐμβληθέντος τοῦ σλυκέος, 
οὐκ ἦν δ᾽ dv ἡ αἴσθησις ἡμῖν διὰ τοῦ μεταξύ, ἀλλὰ τῷ 
μιχθῆναι τῷ ὑγρῷ, καθάπερ ἐπὶ τοῦ ποτοῦ. τὸ δὲ χρῶμα 
13 οὐχ οὕτως ὁρᾶται τῷ μίγνυσθαι, οὐδὲ ταῖς ἀπορροίαις. ὡς 
μὲν οὖν τὸ μεταξὺ οὐθέν ἐστιν ὡς δὲ χρῶμα τὸ ὁρατόν, οὕτω 
τὸ γευστὸν ὁ χυμός. οὐθὲν δὲ ποιεῖ χυμοῦ αἴσθησιν ἄνευ 
ὑγρότητος, ἀλλ᾽ ἔχει ἐνεργείᾳ ἣ δυνάμει ὑγρότητα, οἷον τὸ 
G\pupoy’ εὔτηκτόν τε γὰρ αὐτὸ καὶ συντηκτικὸν γλωττης. 
29 ὥσπερ δὲ καὶ ἡ ὄψις ἐστὶ τοῦ τε ὁρατοῦ καὶ τοῦ ἀοράτου (τὸ 
γὰρ σκότος ἀόρατον, κρίνει δὲ καὶ τοῦτο ἡ ὄψις), ἔτι τοῦ 
λίαν λαμπροῦ (καὶ γὰρ τοῖτο ἀόρατον, ἄλλον δὲ τρόπον τοῦ 
σκύτους᾽, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἡ ἀκοὴ ψόφου τε καὶ σιγῆς, ὧν 

Α 
τὸ 
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a a 4 , A \ ΄- v 4 of 
τοῦτο τοῖς ἀνθρώποις mpcs TO τῶν ἄλλων CwwY, ὥσπερ 55 
καὶ τὰ ὄμματα πρὸς τὰ τῶν σκληροφθάλμων᾽ τὰ μὲν γὰρ 
Ψ “ \ ow » Α ὃ A a A 9 
ἔχει πῶμα καὶ ὥσπερ ἔλυτρον τὰς βλεφαρίδας, ἃς av μὴ ava- 
’ 4 , > ἐς «, \ δὲ x ’ bar ’ 
σπάσῃ Kal κινήσῃ οὐχ Opa’ τὰ δὲ σκληροφθαλμα οὐκ 
ἔχει, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς ὁρᾷ, ὅτι ἂν τεθῇ ἐν τῷ διαφανεῖ: 
οὔτω καὶ τὸ ὀσφραντικὸν αἰσθητήριον τοῖς μὲν όο 
9 , 9 ΕΥ̓͂ A “ A 4 4 97 
ἀκάλυφον εἶναι, ὥσπερ TO ὄμμα, τοῖς δὲ δεχομένοις τὸν ἀέρα 
ἔχειν ἐπικάλυμμα, ὃ ἀναπνεόντων ἀποκαλύπτεσθαι, 
διευρυνομένων τῶν φλεβῶν καὶ τῶν πόρων. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο 
4 ὔ 4 Ὁ φ Ὁ > 9 - [7 9 ld 
τὰ ἀναπνέοντα ἐν τῷ ὑγρῷ οὐκ ὀσμᾶται, ὅτι ἀνάγκη 
9 Aa 8 “~ φ A 4 [4 
ἀναπνεύσαντα ἐσφρανθῆναι, ἐν δὲ τῷ ὑγρῷ ἀδύνατον 65 
τοῦτο ποιεῖν. ἔστι & ἡ ὀσμὴ τοῦ ξηροῦ ὥσπερ ὁ χυμὸς TOD 
ὑγροῦ τὸ δ᾽ ὀσφραντικὸν αἰσθητήριον δυνάμει τοιοῦτον. 
Τὸ δὲ γευστόν ἐστιν ἅπτόν τι καὶ τοῦτο αἴτιον τοῦ 
A 9 ᾽ ‘ ὃ \ “ \ 3 ’ Ψ Α 
μὴ εἶναι αἰσθητὸν διὰ τοῦ μεταξὺ ἀλλοτρίου ὄντος σώματος 
ar \ ee, a ee ’ A 
οὐδὲ yap ἡ adn. καὶ τὸ σώμα, ἐν ᾧ ὁ yupos, TO γευ- 70 
a 9 φ “ e of e ~ 9 e ‘ A 4 
στόν, ἐν ὑγρῷ ὡς ὕλη" τοῦτο δ᾽ ἁπτόν τι. διὸ κἂν εἰ ἐν 
ὕδατι εἴημεν, αἰσθανόμεθα ἐμβληθέντος γλυκέος, 
9 A a A e¢ a id Μ 4 4 a 
ou διὰ τοῦ μεταξὺ δὲ ἡμῖν ἡ αἴσθησις, ἀλλὰ τῷ 
μιχθῆναι τῷ ὑγρῷ, ὥσπερ ποτῷ᾽ τὸ δὲ χρῶμα 
> of e a σὰ A “ 
οὐχ οὕτως ὁράται τῷ μίγνυσθαι οὐδὲ ταῖς ἀπορροίαις. ὡς 75 
a 9 δ ‘ 9 “ 
μὲν οὖν τὸ μεταξὺ οὐθέν dot’ ὡς δὲ χρῶμα τὸ ὁρατόν, οὕτω 
Q , 9 na ΄- 
γευστὸν χυμός. ουθὲν δὲ ποιεῖ αἴσθησιν χυμοῦ ἄνευ 
4 ld ? > é ‘ a é 4 ‘ 4 
ὑγρότητος, ἀλλ᾽ ἔχει ἐνεργείᾳ ἢ δυνάμει ὑγρότητα, οἷον τὸ 
GApupoy’ τηκτόν τε γὰρ αὐτὸ καὶ συντηκτικὸν τῆς γλώττης. 
of ‘ € Ἁ ον A a "Ὁ. 
ὥσπερ δὲ καὶ ἡ ὄψις ἐστὶ τοῦ Te Cpatov καὶ τοῦ ἀοράτου (6 80 
A Ld 9° [4 A μὴ “- 
γὰρ σκότος ἀόρατος, κρίνει δὲ καὶ τοῦτον ἡ ὄψις), ἔτι τοῦ 
’ σε ‘N “A > ψ, 
λίαν λαμπροῦ (καὶ γὰρ τοῦτό πως ἀόρατον, ἄλλον τρόπον καὶ 
4 Γ᾿ e ’ δὲ - \ e ? 4A , a Φ 
ὁ σκότος), ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἡ ἀκοὴ ψόφου τε καὶ σιγῆς, ὧν 
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423° 8—424° 18. B, XI. 8 7—XITI. § 6. 


καίτοι καθάπερ εἴπαμεν καὶ πρότερον, 

κἂν εἰ δι’ ὑμένος αἰσθανοίμεθα τῶν ἁπτῶν ἁπάντων λανθά- 
ro vovTos ὅτι διείργει, ὁμοίως ἂν ἔχοιμεν ὥσπερ καὶ νῦν ἐν 
τῷ ὕδατι καὶ ἐν τῷ ἀέρι δοκοῦμεν γὰρ αὐτῶν ἅπτεσθαι 
καὶ οὐδὲν elvas διὰ μέσον. ἀλλὰ διαφέρει τὸ ἁπτὸν τῶν ὄρα- 
τῶν καὶ τῶν ψοφητικῶν, ὅτι ἐκείνων μὲν αἰσθανόμεθα τῷ 
τὸ μεταξὺ ποιεῖν τι ἡμᾶς, τῶν δὲ ἁπτῶν οὐχ ὑπὸ τοῦ pe- 
τςοταξὺ ἀλλ᾽ ἅμα τῷ μεταξύ, ὥσπερ ὁ δι’ ἀσπίδος πλη- 
yeis’ οὐ γὰρ ἡ ἀσπὶς πληγεῖσα ἐπάταξεν, ἀλλ’ ἄμφω 
συνέβη πληγῆναι. ὅλως δ᾽ ἔοικεν ἡ σὰρξ καὶ ἡ γλῶττα, ὡς 

ὁ ἀὴρ καὶ τὸ ὕδωρ πρὸς τὴν ὄψιν καὶ τὴν ἀκοὴν καὶ τὴν 
ὄσφρησιν ἔχουσιν, οὕτως ἔχειν πρὸς τὸ αἰσθητήριον ὥσ- 
10 πὲρ ἐκείνων ἕκαστον. αὐτοῦ δὲ τοῦ αἰσθητηρίου ἁπτομένου 
οὔτ᾽ ἐκεῖ οὔτ᾽ ἐνταῦθα γένοιτ᾽ ἂν αἴσθησις, οἷον εἴ τις σῶμα 
τὸ λευκὸν ἐπὶ τοῦ ὄμματος θείη τὸ ἔσχατον. ἡἣ καὶ δῆλον 
ὅτι ἐντὸς τὸ τοῦ ἁπτοῦ αἰσθητικόν. οὕτω γὰρ ἂν συμβαίνοι 
ὅπερ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων" ἐπιτιθεμένων γὰρ ἐπὶ τὸ αἰσθητή- 
25 ρίον οὐκ αἰσθάνεται, ἐπὶ δὲ τὴν σάρκα ἐπιτιθεμένων αἰσθά- 
νεται ὥστε τὸ μεταξὺ τοῦ ἁπτικοῦ ἡ σάρξ. ἁπταὶ μὲν οὖν 
εἰσὶν ai διαφοραὶ τοῦ σώματος ἡ σῶμα λέγω δὲ διαφορὰς 
ai τὰ στοιχεῖα διορίζουσι, θερμὸν ψυχρόν, ξηρὸν vypcy, περὶ 
ὧν εἰρήκαμεν πρότερον ἐν τοῖς περὶ στοιχείων. τὸ δὲ αἰσθη- 
ϑοτήριον αὐτῶν τὸ ἀπτικόν, καὶ ἐν ᾧ ἡ καλουμένη ἁφὴ ὑπάρ- 
yet πρώτῳ, τὸ δυνάμει τοιοῦτόν ἐστι μόριον τὸ γὰρ αἰσθα- 
424° νεσθαι πάσχειν τι ἐστίν ὥστε τὸ ποιοῦν οἷον αὐτὸ ἐνεργείᾳ, 
τοιοῦτον ἐκεῖνο ποιεῖ δυνάμει ὄν. διὸ τοῦ ὁμοίως θερμοῦ καὶ 
Ψυχροῦ ἢ σκληροῦ καὶ μαλακοῦ οὐκ αἰσθανόμεθα, ἀλλὰ 
τῶν ὑπερβολῶν, ὡς τῆς αἰσθήσεως οἷον μεσότητός τινος οὔσης 
τῆς ἐν τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς ἐναντιώσεως. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο κρίνει τὰ 
αἰσθητά. τὸ γὰρ μέσον κριτικόν γίνεται γὰρ πρὸς ἑκάτερον 
αὐτῶν θάτερον τῶν axpwy' καὶ δεῖ ὥσπερ τὸ μέλλον αἰσθή- 
σεσθαι λευκοῦ καὶ μέλανος μηδέτερον αὐτῶν εἶναι ἐνεργείᾳ, 
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IV. 


B, XI. § 7—XIL 8 6. E. fol. 196 r’. 


εἴρηται πρότερον 
ὅτι καὶ δι’ ὑμένος ἂν πάντων αἰσθανοίμεθα τῶν ἁπτῶν, κἄν 
εἰ λανθάνοι διείργων, ὁμοίως ἂν ἔχοιμεν ὥσπερ νῦν ἐν 
of a ’ a a 
τῷ ὕδατι καὶ ἐν τῷ aépt’ δοκοῦμεν yap αὐτῶν θιγγάνειν 
A f° a“ 
καὶ οὐθὲν εἶναι διὰ μέσου. ἀλλὰ διαφέρει τούτῳ Ta ATTA τῶν Opa- § 
τῶν καὶ ψοφητικῶν, ὅτι ἐκείνων αἰσθανόμεθα τῷ 
3 a a a a 
τὸ μεταξὺ ποιεῖν τι ἡμᾶς, τῶν δ᾽ ἁπτῶν οὐχ᾽ ὑπὸ τοῦ με- 
Ἁ 9 4 οὶ σι »“ “- 
ταξὺ ἀλλ᾽ ἅμα τῷ μεταξύ, ὥσπερ οἱ διὰ τῆς ἀσπίδος πλη- 
, ° ry 
γέντες" οὐδὲ yap ἡ ἀσπὶς πληγεῖσα ἐπάταξεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἅμα ap- 
φοῖν συνέβη πληγῆναι. ὅλως δ᾽ ἔοικε καὶ ἡ σὰρξ καὶ ἡ γλῶττα, το 
ς ς νυν" . 0 N \ Ψ \ ‘ 4 Α 
ὡς ὁ ἀὴρ καὶ τὸ ὕδωρ πρὸς τὴν ὄψιν καὶ τὴν ἀκοὴν καὶ 
ὄσφρησιν ἔχουσιν, οὕτως ἔχειν πρὸς τὸ αἰσθητήριον ὥσ- 
περ ἐκείνων ἕκαστον. αὐτοῦ δὲ τοῦ αἰσθητηρίου ἁπτομένου 
w 9) a 9 9 a ‘ ? ° a Μ ΝΜ A “ 
οὔτ᾽ ἐκεῖ out ἐνταῦθα γένοστ᾽ (sic) av αἴσθησις. οἷον εἴ τις τὸσῶμα 
Q \ 9 \ ~ ww 4 \ eM Α a 
TO λευκὸν ἐπὶ τοῦ ὄμματος Gein τὸ ἔσχατον. 7 καὶ δῆλον 18 
ὅτι ἐντὸς τὸ τοῦ ἁπτοῦ αἰσθητικόν. οὕτω γὰρ ἂν συμβαίνοι 
“ \ ay . 2 , ΣΝ \ ἢ , 
ὅπερ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων᾽ ἐπιτιθεμένου γὰρ ἐπὶ τὸ αἰσθητή- 
ριον οὐκ εσθανεται (sic), ἐπὶ δὲ τὴν σάρκα ἐπιτιθεμένου αἰσθά- 
νεται ὥστε μεταξὺ ἄρα τοῦ ἁπτικοῦ ἡ σάρξ. ἁπταὶ μὲν οὖν 
9 \ e a ’ e a . ’ \ ‘ 
εἰσὶν αἱ διαφοραὶ τοῦ σώματος 7 σώμα' λέγω δὲ διαφορὰς 20 
a “a ’ Ἁ ‘ A ‘ \ 
al τὰ στοιχεῖα διορίζουσι" θερμὸν καὶ ψυχρὸν καὶ ξηρὸν καὶ 
ὑγρόν, περὶ ὧν εἴρηται πρότερον ἐν τοῖς περὶ τῶν στοιχείων. τὸ δὲ 
αἰσθητήριον αὐτῶν τὸ ἀπτικόν, καὶ ἐν ᾧ ἡ καλουμένη ἁφὴ ὑπάρ- 
χει πρώτῳ, τὸ δυνάμει τοιοῦτόν ἐστι μόριον τὸ γὰρ αἰσθά- 
νεσθαι πάσχειν τί ἐστιν ὥστε τὸ ποιοῦν οἷον αὐτὸ ἐνεργείᾳ, 15 
τοιοῦτον ποιεῖ ἐκεῖνο τὸ δυνάμει ὄν. διὸ τοῦ ὁμοίως θερμοῦ 7 
ψυχροῦ ἣ σκληροῦ 7 μαλακοῦ οὐκ αἰσθανόμεθα, ἀλλὰ 
τῶν ὑπερβολῶν, ὡς ἂν τῆς αἰσθήσεως οἷον μεσότητός 
Tivos οὔσης τῆς ἐν τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς ἐναντιώσεως. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο 
κρίνει τὰ αἰσθητά. τὸ γὰρ μέσον κριτικόν' γίνεται γὰρ πρὸς ὅ- 30 
“ a a a Ἁ 
ποτερονοῦν αὐτῶν θάτερον τῶν ἄκρων᾽ καὶ δεῖ ὥσπερ τὸ μέλλον 
λευκοῦ αἰσθάνεσθαι 7 μέλανος μηδέτερον εἶναι ἐνεργεί 
ip μηδέτερ ργείᾳ, 
20--2 
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δυνάμει δ᾽ ἄμφω, οὕτω δὴ. καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς 
Cyn 4 Q ’ ’ Ψ > 9 e “a 
το ἀφῆς μήτε θερμὸν μήτε ψυχρόν. ἔτι δ᾽ ὥσπερ ὁρατοῦ καὶ 
9 e φ ev φ , Q A e A δι φΦ 
ἀοράτον ἣν πως ἡ ὄψις, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ αἱ λοιπαὶ τῶν ἄντι- 
κειμένων, οὕτω καὶ ἡ adn τοῦ ἁπτοῦ καὶ ἀνάπτον᾽ ἄναπτον 
δ᾽ ἐστὶ τό τε μικρὰν ἔχον πάμπαν διαφορὰν τῶν ἁπτῶν, 
’ e oF \ a“ e “ .ς.ς ε td 
οἷον πέπονθεν ὁ ἀήρ, καὶ τῶν ἁπτῶν ai ὑπερβολαΐ, ὥσπερ 
ι5 τὰ φθαρτικά. καθ᾽ ἑκάστην μὲν οὖν τῶν αἰσθήσεων εἴρηται 
’ ῳ. 
ΧΙ]. Καθόλου δὲ περὶ πάσης αἰσθήσεως δεῖ λαβεῖν ὅτι ἡ 
λ w o 9 A 4 “ 9 διὰ 4 “ w a 
μὲν αἴσθησίς ἐστι τὸ δεκτικὸν τῶν aicOnrav εἰδῶν ἄνευ τῆς 
bod ‘N ~ 4 Ψ ~ é ~ 
ὕλης, οἷον ὁ κηρὸς τοῦ δακτυλίου ἄνευ τοῦ σιδήρου καὶ τοῦ 
20 χρυσοῦ δέχεται τὸ σημεῖον, λαμβάνει δὲ τὸ χρυσοῦν ἢ τὸ 
χαλκοῦν σημεῖον, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ἡ χρυσὸς ἢ χαλκός. ὁμοίως δὲ 
καὶ ἡ αἴσθησις ἑκάστου ὑπὸ τοῦ ἔχοντος χρώμα ἢ χυμὸν ἢ 
ψόφον πάσχει, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ἣ ἕκαστον ἐκείνων λέγεται, ἀλλ᾽ 
φ [2 A ‘ AQ o 4 ’ A ~ 
ἡ τοιονδί, καὶ κατὰ τὸν λόγον. αἰσθητήριον δὲ πρῶτον ἐν 
Φ 6 ? e ΝΜ x φ Φ» ᾿ 4 
5 ᾧ ἡ τοιαύτη δύναμις. ἔστι μὲν οὖν ταὐτόν, τὸ δ᾽ εἶναι Ere- 
pov’ μέγεθος μὲν γὰρ ἂν τι εἴη τὸ αἰσθανόμενον οὐ μὴν τό 
γε αἰσθητικῷ εἶναι, οὐδ᾽ ἡ αἴσθησις μέγεθός ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ λό- 
\ ; , \ » 9 , ‘ 3 
γος τις καὶ δύναμις ἐκείνου. φανερὸν δ᾽ ἐκ τούτων καὶ διὰ 
~ 9 ~ φ 4 + ta 4 9 e 
τί ποτε τῶν αἰσθητῶν αἱ ὑπερβολαὶ φθείρουσι τὰ αἰσθητή- 
zo pia’ ἐὰν γὰρ ἢ ἰσχυροτέρα τοῦ αἰσθητηρίου ἡ κίνησις, λίε- 
Tat ὁ λόγος, τοῦτο & ἣν ἡ αἴσθησις, ὥσπερ καὶ ἡ συμ- 
φωνία καὶ ὁ τόνος κρουομένων σφόδρα τῶν χορδῶν. καὶ διὰ 
τί ποτε τὰ φυτὰ οὐκ αἰσθάνεται, ἔχοντα τι μόριον Ψυχι- 
κὸν καὶ πασχοντά τι ὑπὸ τῶν ἁπτῶν καὶ γὰρ ψύχεται 
424" καὶ θερμαίνεται αἴτιον γὰρ τὸ μὴ ἔγειν μεσότητα, μηδὲ 
τοιαύτην ἀρχὴν οἵαν τὰ εἴδη δέχεσθαι τῶν αἰσθητῶν, ἀλλὰ 
πάσχειν μετὰ τῆς ὕλης. ἀπορήσειε δ᾽ ὧν τις εἰ πάθοι ἄν 
τι ὑπ᾽ ὀσμῆς τὸ ἀδύνατον ὀσφρανθῆναι, 7 ὑπὸ χρώματος τὸ 
sp δυνάμενον ἰδεῖν ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων. εἰ δὲ 
τὸ ὀσφραντὸν ὀσμή, εἴ τι ποιεῖ, τὴν ὄσφρησιν ἡ ὀσμὴ “ποιεῖ. 
ὥστε τῶν ἀδυνάτων ὀσφρανθῆναι οὐθὲν οἷόν τε πάσχειν ὑπ᾽ 
ὀδμῆς ὁ δ᾽ αὐτὸς λόγος καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων" οὐδὲ τῶν δυ- 
a 9 a 
νατῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ αἰσθητικὸν ἕκαστον. ἅμα δὲ δῆλον καὶ οὕτως 
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ἀλλὰ δυνάμει, οὕτω δὴ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς 
e a ᾽ ‘ , Ld yw 9 of δι ς fo) a 
ἁφῆς μήτε θερμὸν μήτε ψυχρόν. ἔτι δ᾽ ὥσπερ τοῦ τε ὁρατοῦ καὶ 
“~ a > 
τοῦ ἀοράτου ἦν πως ἡ ὄψις, ὁμοίως δὲ Kal αἱ ἄλλαι τῶν ἀντι- 35 
. a a 4.» .- ν 
κειμένων, οὕτω καὶ ἡ ἁφὴ τοῦ ἁπτοῦ καὶ ἀνάπτον" ἄναπτον 
δὲ τό τε μικρὰν πάμπαν ἔχον διαφοοὰν τῶν ἁπτῶν, 
οἷον πέπονθεν ὁ ἀήρ, καὶ αἱ ὑπερβολαὶ τῶν ἅἁπτών, ὥσπερ 
A U > Ὁ Ul ‘ 9 Ψ Ψ 
τὰ φθαρτικά. καθ᾽ ἑκάστην μὲν οὖν αἴσθησιν εἴρηται 
ὡς ἐν τύπω εἰπεῖν. 40 
Καθόλου δὲ περὶ πάσης αἰσθήσεως δεῖ λαβεῖν ὅτι 7 
μὲν αἴσθησίς ἐστι τὸ δεκτικὸν τῶν αἰσθητῶν ἄνευ τῆς 
cd e ‘ to) e ν σι , ΓΟ 
ὕλης, οἷον ὁ κηρὸς τοῦ δακτυλου (sic) ἄνευ τοῦ σιδήρου καὶ τοῦ 
χρυσοῦ δέχεται τὸ σημεῖον, λαμβάνει δὲ τὸ χαλκοῦν ἢ χρυ- τὸ 
a « ° 9 3 +) φ \ a , e ’ 
σοῦν σημῖον (sic), ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ἡ χαλκὸς ἣ χρυσός. ὁμοίως δὲ 45 
καὶ ἡ αἴσθησις ἑκάστη ὑπὸ τοῦ ἔχοντος χρῶμα ἣ ψόφον n χυμὸν 
9 3 4 φ φῇ 4 4 9 > 
πάσχει, GAN οὐχ ἡ ἕκαστον ἐκείνων λέγεται, αλλ 
ἡ τοιόνδε καὶ κατὰ τὸν λόγον. αἰσθητήριον δὲ πρῶτον, ἐν 
ᾧ ἡ τοιαύτη δύναμις. ἔστι μὲν οὖν τὸ αὐτό, τὸ δ᾽ εἶναι ἔτε- 
pov’ μέγεθος μὲν γὰρ dv τι εἴη τὸ αἰσθανόμενον" οὐ μέντοι το 
τό γε αἰσθητικῷ εἶναι ἣ αἰσθήσει μεγέθει ἐστὶν εἶναι, ἀλλὰ λό- 
γος τις καὶ δύναμις ἐκείνου. φανερὸν δ᾽ ἐκ τούτων καὶ διὰ 
[2 “ » “Ὁ ee - ’ . ‘ 9 4 e 
τίποτε τῶν αἰσθητῶν αἱ ὑπερβολαὶ POipovar(sic) τὰς αἰσθήσεις 
ἂν γὰρ ἢ ἡ κίνησις ἰσχυροτέρα τοῦ αἰσθητηρίου, λύε- 
Tat ὁ λόγος, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἦν αἴσθησις, ὡσπερανεὶ ἡ συμφω- 5858 
νία καὶ ὁ τόνος σφόδρα κρουομένων τῶν χορδῶν. καὶ διὰ 
τί ποτε τὰ φυτὰ οὐκ αἰσθάνεται, ἔχοντά τι μόριον ψυχι- 
κὸν καὶ πάσχοντα ὑπὸ τῶν ἁπτῶν' καὶ γὰρ ψύχεται 
καὶ θερμενεταῖι (sic)’ ετιον (sic) δὲ τὸ μὴ ἔχειν μεσότητα, μηδὲ 
’ ? ’ Lad δ ws a 9 “a ΄ 9 A 
τοιαύτην ἀρχὴν, οἵαν Ta εἴδη τῶν αἰσθητῶν δέχεσθαι, ἀλλὰ 60 
\ ”“ “ , 
μετὰ τῆς ὕλης πάσχειν. ἀπορήσειε δ᾽ ἂν τις, ἦρα πάθοι ἂν 
> 9 a a“ ° 
ὑπ᾽ ὀσμῆς TO μὴ δυνάμενον ὀσφρανθῆναι, ἢ ὑπὸ χρώματος τὸ 
μὴ δυνάμενον ἰδεῖν ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων. εἰ δ᾽ ἡ 
bd 4 a “ 
ὀσμὴ τὸ ὀσφραντόν, εἴ τι ποιεῖ, τὴν ὄσφρησιν ποιεῖ ὀσμή. 
ὥστε οὐθὲν πάσχειν τῶν ἀδυνάτων ὀσφρανθῆναι. 65 
ς 9 a \ ΄ ν ΤἊΝ a v . Ων a ᾿ 
ὁ δ᾽ αὐτὸς λόγος καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων οὐδὲ τῶν δυ- 
~ 9 ? ‘ 
vaTav, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ αἰσθητικὸν ἕκαστον. ἅμα δὲ δῆλον καὶ οὕτως. 
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The Ordinary Text. 


10 οὔτε yap φῶς καὶ σκότος οὔτε ψόφος οὔτε ὀσμὴ οὐδὲν ποιεῖ 
τὰ σώματα, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν οἷς ἐστίν, οἷον ἀὴρ 6 μετὰ βροντῆς 
διίστησι τὸ ξύλον. ἀλλὰ τὰ ἁπτὰ καὶ οἱ χυμοὶ ποιοῦσιν εἰ 
γὰρ μή, ὑπὸ τίνος ἂν πάσχοι τὰ ἄψυχα καὶ ἀλλοιοῖτο; 
dp’ οὖν κἀκεῖνα ποιήσει; ἢ οὐ πῶν σῶμα παθητικὸν ὑπ᾽ ὁσμῆς 

τις καὶ ψόφον καὶ τὰ πάσχοντα ἀόριστα, καὶ οὐ μένει, οἷον 
ἀήρ᾽ ὄξεε γὰρ ὥσπερ παθὼν τι. τί οὖν ἐστὶ τὸ ὀσμᾶσθαι 
παρὰ τὸ πάσχειν τι; ἢ τὸ μὲν ὀσμᾶσθαι αἰσθάνεσθαι, ὃ 
δ᾽ ἀὴρ παθὼν ταχέως αἰσθητὸς γίνεται. 
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The Additional Version. 


οὔτε yap ψόφος οὔτε τὸ hus καὶ σκότος οὔτε ἡ ὀσμὴ οὐθὲν ποιεῖ 

a , ᾽ 9 é ἷ 9 4 z aA € a A ~ 
τὰ σωματα, adr ἐν ols ἐστίν, οἷον ἀὴρ ὁ μετὰ τῆς βροντῆς 
διέστησε τὸ ξύλον. ἀλλὰ δὴ τὰ ἁπτὰ καὶ οἱ χυμοὶ ποιοῦσιν' εἰ ; 

a ? e Ἁ ’ a ’ \ a 9 a 
yap pn, υπὸ τίνος ἂν πασχοι Ta ἄψυχα ἢ αλλοιοῖτο; 
ἄρ᾽ οὖν κἀκεῖνα ποιεῖ; ἢ οὐ πᾶν σῶμα παθητικὸν ὑπ᾽ ὀσμῆς 
καὶ ψόφου; καὶ τὰ πάσχοντα ἀόριστα, καὶ οὐ μένει, οἷον 
oe. y ‘ e ’ s .@ . 9 a 
anp’ ὄξει yap ws παθὼν τι. τί οὖν ἐστὶ τὸ ὀσμᾶσθαι 
παρὰ τὸ πάσχειν τε; ἢ τὸ μὲν ὀσμᾶσθαι καὶ αἰσθάνεσθαι, ὁ 75 
δ᾽ ἀὴρ παθὼν τοῦτο ταχὺ αἰσθητὸς yiyverat. 

᾿Αριστοτέλους περὶ ψυχῆς I”. 


APPENDIX B. 


ARISTOTLE’S DIALOGUE EUDEMUS. 


THE following passages are our chief sources of information respecting Aristotle's 
psychological Dialogue Eudemus. They are printed in the same order as that mm 
which they are collected in the Berlin Academy Edition of Aristotle’s Works. For 
some account of the probable course of the argument see Bernays, Die Dialoge des 
Aristoteles, especially pp. 21—27. 

1. Cicero de Divinat. 1. 25: Quid? singulari vir ingenio 
Aristoteles et paene divino ipsene errat an alios vult errare, cum 
scribit Eudemum Cyprium familiarem suum iter in Macedoniam 
facientem Pheras venisse, quae erat urbs in Thessalia tum ad- 
modum nobilis, ab Alexandro autem tyranno, crudeli dominatu 
tenebatur. In eo igitur oppido ita graviter aegrum Eudemum 
fuisse ut omnes medici cimderent. Ei visum in quiete egregia 
facie juvenem dicere fore ut perbrevi convalesceret paucisque 
diebus interiturum Alexandrum tyrannum, ipsum autem Eu- 
demum quinquennio post domum esse rediturum. <Atque ita 
quidem prima statim scribit Aristoteles consecuta et convaluisse 
Eudemum et ab uxoris fratribus interfectum tyrannum. Quinto 
autem anno exeunte cum esset spes ex illo somnio in Cyprum 
illum ex Sicilia esse rediturum, proeliantem eum ad Syracusas 
occidisse. Ex quo ita illud somnium esse interpretatum ut cum 
animus Eudemi e corpore excesserit, tum domum revertisse 
videatur. 

2. David Proleg. in Ar. Categ. p. 24210: τῶν δὲ συνταγμα- 
τικῶν TA μὲν εἰσιν αἰτοπρόσωπα ἃ καὶ ἀκροαματικὰ λέγονται, τὰ 
δὲ διαλογικά, ἃ καὶ ἐξωτερικὰ λέγονται... ἔγραψε δὲ καὶ πρὸς 
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ἀνεπιτηδείους πρὸς φιλοσοφίαν τὰ διαλογικά.. κατασκευάξων δὲ 
τὴν ἀθανασίαν τῆς ψυχῆς κἀν τοῖς ἀκροαματικοῖς δι’ ἀναγκα- 
στικῶν λόγων κατασκευάζει, ἐν δὲ τοῖς διαλογικοῖς διὰ πιθανῶν 
εἰκότως. φησὶ γὰρ ἐν τοῖς περὶ ψυχῆς ἀκροαματικοῖς ὅτι ἡ ψυχὴ 
ἄφθαρτος" εἰ γὰρ ἦν φθαρτή, ἔδει μάλιστα αὐτὴν φθείρεσθαι ὑπὸ 
τοῦ ἐν τῷ γήρᾳ ἀμαυροῦσθαι, τότε δὲ ἀκμάζει τοῦ σώματος παρακ- 
μάσαντος" ὥσπερ οὖν παρακμάξει ὅτε τὸ σῶμα ἀκμάζει: τὸ δὲ ὅτε 
δεῖ φθείρεσθαι ἀκμάζον ἄφθαρτον' ἡ ψυχὴ ἄρα ἄφθαρτός ἐστι. 
καὶ οὕτως μὲν ἐν τοῖς ἀκροαματικοῖς" ἐν δὲ τοῖς διαλογικοῖς φησὶν 
οὕτως, ὅτι ἡ ψυχὴ ἀθάνατος, ἐπειδὴ αὐτοφνῶς πάντες οὗ ἄνθρωποι 
καὶ σπένδομεν χοὰς τοῖς κατοιχομένοις καὶ ὄμνυμεν κατ᾽ αὐτῶν, 
οὐδεὶς δὲ τῷ μηδαμῇ μηδαμῶς ὄντι σπένδει ποτὲ ἢ ὄμνυσι κατ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ. ὁ δὲ ᾿Αλέξανδρος ἄλλην διαφορὰν λέγει τῶν ἀκροαματικῶν 
πρὸς τὰ διαλογικά, ὅτι ἐν μὲν τοῖς ἀκροαματικοῖς τὰ δοκοῦντα 
αὐτῷ λέγει καὶ τὰ ἀληθῆ, ἐν δὲ τοῖς διαλογικοῖς τὰ ἄλλοις 
δοκοῦντα τὰ Ψψευδη...τοῦτο δὲ εἶπεν ᾿Αλέξανδρος ἐπειδὴ τὴν λο- 
γικὴν ψυχὴν βούλεται φθαρτὴν εἶναι, ὁ δὲ ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν τοῖς 
διαλογικοῖς μάλιστα δοκεῖ κηρύττειν τὴν ἀθανασίαν τῆς ψυχῆς. 
ἵνα οὖν μὴ σχῇ ἐλέγχοντα τὸν ᾿Αριστοτέλην, διὰ τοῦτο εἶπε 
τοιαύτην διαφοράν. 

Themist. de Anima (Opp. ed. Venet. 1534, f. 90°, t. 11. p. 196, 
21, Spengel) : καὶ ot λόγοι δὲ ots ἠρώτησε (Plato in the Phaedo) 
περὶ ψυχὴς ἀθανασίας εἰς τὸν νοῦν ἀνάγονται σχεδόν τι οἱ πλεῖ- 
στοι καὶ ἐμβριθέστατοι. ὅ τε ἐκ τῆς αὐτοκινησίας" ἐδείχθη γὰρ ὡς 
ἀυτοκίνητος μόνος ὁ τοῦς, εἰ τὴν κίνησιν ἀντὶ τῆς ἐνεργείας νοοί- 
nuev καὶ ὁ τὰς μαθήσεις ἀναμνήσεις εἶναι λαμβάνων καὶ ὁ τὴν 
πρὸς τὲν θεὸν ὁμοιότητα. καὶ τῶν ἄλλων δὲ τοὺς ἀξιοπιστοτέρους 
δοκοῦντας οὐ χαλεπῶς ἄν τις τῷ νῷ προσβιβάσειεν. ὥσπερ γε 
καὶ τῶν ὑπ᾽ ᾿ΔΑριστοτέλους ἐξειργασμένων ἐν τῷ Ἑυδήμῳ. ἐξ ὧν 
δῆλον ὅτι καὶ Πλάτων τὸν νοῦν ἀθάνατον μόνον ὑπολαμβάνει. 

“ἃ. Proclus in Plat. Tim. V. p. 338° (p. 823 Schn.): τὴν 
ψυχὴν τῷ σώματι συνῆψεν ἀμέσως πάντα τὰ περὶ καθόδου ψυχῆς 
ὑπεκτεμὼν προβλήματα. ..ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τὰ μετὰ τὴν ἐξοδον αὐτῆς ἐν 
τούτοις παραδωώσει...ὅτι φήσω τὸ πρέπον διασώζει τῇ τοῦ δια- 
λόγου προθέσει καὶ τῆς περὶ ψυχῆς θεωρίας ὅσον φυσικὸν ἐν 
τούτοις παραλαμβάνει τὴν πρὸς τὸ σῶμα τῆς ψυχῆς ὁμιλίαν 
παραδίδους. ὃ δὴ καὶ ᾿ΔΑριστοτέλης ζηλωσας ἐν τῇ περὶ ψυχῆς 
πραγματείᾳ φυσικῶς αὐτὴν μεταχειριξόμενος οὔτε περὶ καθοόδον 
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Ψυχῆς οὔδε περὶ λήξεων ἐμνημόνευσεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τοῖς διαλόγοις 
χωρὶς ἐπρωγματεύσατο περὶ αὐτῶν καὶ τὸν προηγούμενον κατε- 
βάλλετο λόγον. 

4. Proclus in Plat. Remp. (Diss. X11.) apud Matum Spicileg. 
Rom. t. Vil. Rom. 1842, p. 705: Ayes δὲ καὶ 6 δαιμόνιος ᾿Αρι- 
στοτέλης αἰτίαν ds ἣν ἐκεῖθεν μὲν ἰοῦσα ἡ ψυχὴ δεῦρο ἐπιλάνθεται 
τῶν ἐκεῖ θεαμάτων, ἐντεῦθεν δὲ ἐξιοῦσα μέμνηται ἐκεῖ τῶν ἐνταῦθα 
παθημάτων. καὶ ἀποδεικτέον τοῦ λόγον φησὶ γὰρ οὖν καὶ αὖ- 
τὸς ἐκ μὲν ὑγείας εἰς νόσον δδεύοντας λήθην ἴσχειν τινὰς καὶ 
αὐτῶν τῶν γραμμάτων ὧν ἐμεμαθηκεισαν, ἐκ νόσον δὲ εἷς ὑγείαν 
ἰόντα μηδένα πώποτε τοῦτο πάσχειν᾽ ἐοικέναι δὲ τὴν μὲν ἄνευ 
σώματος ζωὴν ταῖς ψυχαῖς κατὰ φύσιν οὖσαν [ὑγεία, νόσῳ δὲ τὴν 
ἐν σώματι. ὅθεν] σημαίνει τὰς μὲν ἐκεῖθεν ἰούσας ἐπιλανθάνεσθαι 
τῶν ἐκεῖ, τὰς δὲ ἐντεῦθεν ἐκεῖσε τῶν ἐνταῦθα διαμνημονείειν. 

5. Augustinus contra Fulianum Pelag. 4. (15) 78: Quanto 
ergo te melius veritatique vicinius de hominum generatione 
senserunt quos Cicero in extremis partibus Hortensii Dialogi 
velut ipsa rerum evidentia doctus compulsusque commemorat. 
nam cum multa quae videmus et gemimus de hominum vanitate 
atque felicitate dixisset, ex quibus humanae, inquit, vitae erroribus 
et aerumnis fit ut interdum veteres illi sive vates sive in sacris 
initiisque tradendis divinae mentis interpretes, qui nos ob aliqua 
scelera suscepta in vita superiore poenarum luendarum causa 
natos esse dixerunt, aliquid vidisse videantur verumque sit illud 
quod est apud Aristotelem, simili nos affectos esse supplicio 
atque eos qui quondam cum in praedonum Etruscorum manus 
incidissent, crudelitate excogitata necabantur, quorum corpora 
viva cum mortuis, adversa adversis accommodata quam artissime 
colligabantur: sic nostros animos cum corporibus ut vivos cum 
mortuis esse conjunctos. 

. 6. Schol. (Olymptodori et al.) in Plat. Phaed. (p. 111), p. 165 
(Finckh): ὅτε δὲ δεῖ re καὶ ὅλον γένος ἀνθρώπων εἶναι οὕτω 
τρεφόμενον δηλοῖ καὶ ὁ τῇδε ταῖς ἡλιακαῖς ἀκτῖσι μόναις τρεφό- 
μενος, ὃν ἱστόρησεν ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἰδὼν αὐτός. 

Schol. al. ad eundem locum, Ὁ. 203: εἰ ἐνταῦθα ἱστόρησεν 
᾿Αριστοτέλης ἄνθρωπον αὔπνον καὶ μόνῳ τῷ ἡλιοειδεῖ τρεφόμενον 
ἀέρι, τί χρὴ περὶ τών ἐκεῖ οἴεσθαι ; 


7. Plutarch. qu. conv. 8, 9, 3: τὴν δὲ Τίμωνος ἐν Κιλικίᾳ 
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τηθὴν ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἱστόρηκε φωλεύειν τοῦ ἔτους ὁκάστου δύο 
μῆνας, μηδενὶ πλὴν μόνῳ τῷ ἀναπνεῖν ὅτι ζῇ διάδηλον οὖσαν. 

8. Olympiodor. in Phaedon., p. 22 (Finckh): καὶ ὁ μὲν Πρό- 

9 , ΝΜ a \ 9 A Ψ μ A 
κλος βούλεται τὰ ουράνια ὄψιν μόνον καὶ ἀκοὴν ἔχειν καθάπερ καὶ 
᾿Αριστοτέλης" μόνας γὰρ τῶν αἰσθήσεων ἐκείνας ἔχει τὰς πρὸς τὸ 

9 9 4 9 A A \ A 4 e ‘ Μ 
εὖ εἶναι συμβαλλομένας, οὐ μὴν τὰς πρὸς τὸ εἶναι, αἱ δὲ ἄλλαι 
αἰσθήσεις πρὸς τὸ εἶναι συμβάλλονται. καὶ 6 ποιητὴς δὲ μαρτυρεῖ 

a 4 “ Ν A ’ ? a \ a > 3 ’ 33. «4 
τούτοις λέγων, “ηὅλιος, ὃς πάντ᾽ ἐφορᾷς καὶ πάντ᾽ ἐπακούεις" ὡς 
ἂν ὄψιν μόνην καὶ ἀκοὴν αὐτῶν ἐχόντων" καὶ ὅτι αὗται μάλιστα 
αἱ αἰσθήσεις ἐν τῷ ἐνεργεῖν μᾶλλον γινώσκουσιν ἤπερ ἐν τῷ 
πάσχειν καὶ οἰκειότεραι αὗται αὐτοῖς ὡς ἀναλλοιώτοις. ὁ δέ γε 
Δαμάσκιος καὶ τὰς ἄλλας αἰσθήσεις βούλεται αὐτὰ ἔχειν. 

9. Plutarch. Consolat. ad Apoll. 27: πολλοῖς γὰρ καὶ σοφοῖς 
ἀνδράσιν, ὥς φησι Kpdvrwp, ov viv ἀλλὰ» πάλαι κέκλαυσται 
τἀνθρωπινα τιμωρίαν ἡγουμένοις εἶναι τὸν βίον καὶ ἀρχὴν τὸ 
γενέσθαι ἄνθρωπον συμφορὰν τὴν μεγίστην. τοῦτο δὲ φησιν 
᾿Αριστοτέλης καὶ τὸν Σείληνον συλληφθέντα τῷ Μίδᾳ ἀποφή- 
νασθαι. βέλτιον δ᾽ αὐτὰς τὰς τοῦ φιλοσόφον λέξεις παρα- 
θέσθαι. φησὶ & ἐν τῷ Εὐδήμῳ ἐπιγραφομένῳ ἢ περὶ ψυχῆς 
ταυτί “διὸ περῶσι κράτιστα καὶ μακαριστότατα. καὶ πρὸς τῷ 
μακαρίους καὶ εὐδαίμονας εἶναι τοὺς τετελευτηκότας νομίξομεν καὶ 

A , ’ 3 3 “ \ a 3 ν᾿ 
τὸ ψείσασθαί τι κατ᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ τὸ βλασφημεῖν οὐχ ὅσιον 
ὡς κατὰ βελτιόνων καὶ κρειττόνων ἤδη γεγονότων. καὶ ταῦθ᾽ 
οὕτως ἀρχαῖα καὶ παλαιὰ διατελεῖ νενομισμένα παρ᾽ ἡμῖν, ὥστε 
τὸ παράπαν οὐδεὶς οἷδεν οὔτε τοῦ χρόνου τὴν ἀρχὴν οὔτε τὸν 
θέντα πρῶτον, ἀλλὰ τὸν ἄπειρον αἰῶνα τυγχάνουσι διὰ τέλους 
οὕτω νενομικότες. πρὸς δὲ δὴ τούτοις διὰ στόματος ὃν τοῖς 
ἀνθρώποις ὁρᾷς ὡς ἐκ πολλών ἐτών καὶ παλαιοῦ χρόνου περιφέ- 
° ’ a 9 Μ 9 a e fe, e @ 

ρεται θρυλούμενον---τί τοῦτ᾽; ἔφη. κἀκεῖνος UrroAaBav ws apa 
μὴ γίνεσθαι μὲν, ἔφη, ἄριστον πάντων, τὸ δὲ τεθνάναι τοῦ Env 
ἐστὶ κρεῖττον. καὶ πολλοῖς οὕτω παρὰ τοῦ δαιμονίου μεμαρ- 
τύρηται. τοῦτο μὲν ἐκείνῳ τῷ Mida λέγουσι δήπου μετὰ τὴν 
, e Δ. Ν ‘ a Q é ’ 
θήραν ὡς ἔλαβε τὸν Σειληνὸν διερωτῶντι καὶ πυνθανομένῳ τί 
ποτέ ἐστι τὸ βέλτιον τοῖς ἀνθρώποις καὶ τί τὸ πάντων αἱρετώ- 
A a 3 ‘ 9 ἴω 4 4A « 9 ’ e 

τατον, TO μὲν πρῶτον οὐδὲν ἐθέλειν εἰπεῖν ἀλλὰ σιωπᾶν ἀρρήτως 
ἐπειδὴ δέ ποτε μόλις πᾶσαν μηχανὴν μηχανώμενος προσηγάγετο 
φθέγξασθαι τι πρὸς αὐτόν, οὕτως ἀνακαγχάξοντα εἰπεῖν᾽' Aai- 
μονος ἐπιπόνου καὶ Τύχης χαλεπῆς ἐφήμερον σπέρμα, τί με 
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’ , A ε a w σι ᾿ Φ 9 ’ “A αι 
βιάξεσθε λέγειν ἃ ὑμῖν ἄρειον μὴ γνῶναι; μετ᾽ ἀγνοίας γὰρ τῶν 
? ’ σε ’ ες > “ 3 ld 3 4 
οἰκείων κακῶν ἀλυπότατος ὁ βίος. ἀνθρώποις δὲ πάμπαν ove ἔστι 
γενέσθαι τὸ πάντων ἄριστον οὐδὲ μετασχεῖν τῆς τοῦ βελτίστου 
φόσεως᾽ ἄριστον ἄρα πᾶσι καὶ πάσαις τὸ μὴ γενέσθαι" τὸ μέντοι 
μετὰ τοῦτο καὶ τὸ πρῶτον τῶν ἄλλων ἀνυστίν, δεύτερον δέ, τὸ 
γενομένους ἀποθανεῖν ὡς τάχιστα. δῆλον οἷν ὡς οὔσης κρείττονος 

τῆς ἐν τῷ τεθνάναι διαγωγῆς ἢ τῆς ἐν τῷ ζῆν οὕτως ἀπεφήνατο. 
10. Jo. Philoponus in Ar. de Απ.1 (c. 4 in.) ed. Ven. 1535, 
f. E. 1° sup.: μεμψάμενος ὁ ᾿Αριστοτέλης κοινῶς τοὺς περὶ ψυχῆς 
ἅπαντας εἰπόντας ὅτι μηδὲν περὶ τοῦ δεξομένου αὐτὴν σώματος 
διελέχθησαν...οἰκείως ἀκόλουθον τούτοις περὶ ψυχῆς δόξαν συν- 
ἅπτει. εἰς ταὐτὸ γάρ τινες ἀποβλέψαντες ὅτι οὐχ ὡς ἔτυχε 
ἴω ἴω oe 4 4 a - ’ 4 4 φ 
σῶμα Ψυχῆς μετέχει, ἀλλὰ δεῖ τοιᾶσδε κράσεως, ὥσπερ καὶ 7 
e ’ > e Ψ “~ “ > ~ e A bend 
ἁρμονία ovxy ws ἔτυχε τῶν χορδῶν ἐχουσῶν γίνεται, ἀλλὰ δεῖ 
τοσῆσδε τάσεως, ἐνόμισαν καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν ἁρμονίαν εἶναι τοῦ 
σώματος καὶ πρὸς τοὺς διαφόρους τοῦ σώματος ἁρμονίας τὰ διά- 
φορα εἴδη τῶν ψυχών εἶναι. ταύτην οὖν ἐκτίθεται τὴν δόξαν καὶ 
διελέγχει. καὶ τέως μὲν αὐτὴν τὴν δόξαν μόνην ἐν τούτοις ἱστορεῖ, 
23.» ’ ‘ A Ἁ [ ὃ 494“ ¢ 3 ᾿ ? a“ ‘ ᾿ 
μετ᾽ ὀλίγα δὲ καὶ τοὺς λέγους δι᾿ ὧν εἰς ταύτην ἐκεῖνοι τὴν δόξαν 
e , θ 0 χὰ δὲ ν,7ἦ ν Ἁ ’ » σι 
ὑπήχθησαν τίθησιν. ἤδη δὲ καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις πρὸς ταύτην ἀντεῖπεν 
τὴν δόξαν, λέγω δὴ ἐν τῷ Εὐδήμῳ διαλόγῳ, καὶ πρὸ αὐτοῦ ὁ 
Πλάτων ἐν τῷ Φαίδωνι πέντε τισὶ κέχρηται ἐπιχειρήμασι πρὸς 
την ἐνιστάμειος τὴν δὸ ΓΕ. 1°) αὖται μὲν οὖν αἱ we 
ταύτην ἐνισταμειῖος τὴν ὁοξαν...(ἴ. E. 1°) αὗται μὲν οὖν αἱ πέντε 
4 ’ ° , , N ‘ * 4s ¢ ? 
ἐπιχειρήσεις at Πλάτωνος. κέχρηται δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ ᾽Αριστο- 
τέλης ὡς ἤδη εἶπον ἐν τῷ Εὐδήμῳ τώ διαλόγῳ δίο ἐπιχειρή- 
, a Ἁ or δὰ ᾿ ᾿ 
σεσι ταύταις, pla μὲν οὕτως" τῇ ἁρμονίᾳ, φησίν, ἔστι τι 
ἐναντίον ἡ ἀιαρμοστία᾽ τῇ δὲ ψυχῇ οὐδὲν ἐναντίον. οὐκ ἄρα ἡ 
ψυχὴ ἁρμονία ἐστίν. εἴποι δ᾽ ἂν τις πρὸς τοῦτο (ait Alexander) 
a “- ς ’ > , . »ν , ’ ’ ° 4 , 
OTL TN αρμονιᾷ ELavTiov οὐκ ἔστι κυριως ἐναντίον αλλα στε- 
ρῆσις ἀόριστος" καὶ τῇ ψυχὴ δ᾽ ὡς εἴδει τινε οἴση ἔστι τι ἀντι- 
κείμενον ἀόριστον, καὶ ὥσπερ ἐκεῖ φαμὲν τὴν τοιάνδε ἁρμονίαν 
μεταβάλλειν εἰς τὴν ἀναρμοστίαν, οἴτω καὶ τὴν τοιάνδε στέρησιν 
μεταβάλλειν εἰς ψυχήν" δευτέρᾳ δέ τῇ ἁρμονίᾳ, φησί, τοῦ σω- 
ματος ἐναντίον ἐστὶν ἡ ἀναρμοστία τοῦ σώματος, ἀναρμεστία δὲ 
τοῦ ἐμψύχου σώματος νόσος καὶ ἀσθένεια καὶ αἶσχος" ὧν τὸ μὲν 
ἀσυμμετρία τῶν στοιχείων ἡ νόσος, τὸ δὲ τῶν ὁμοιομερῶν ἡ 
ἀσθένεια, τὸ δὲ τῶν ὀργανικῶν τὸ αἶσχος. εἰ τοίνυν ἡ ἀναρμοστία 
νόσος καὶ ἀσθένεια, καὶ αἶσχος, ἡ ἁρμονία ἄρα ὑγίεια καὶ ἰσχὶς καὶ 
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‘ 
κάλλος. uyn δὲ οὐδέν ἐστι τούτων οὔτε ὑγίεια φημὶ οὔτε ἰσχὺς 
Ψ , . \ \ 4 Ve ’ Ν Ψ ’ 
οὔτε Kaddos’ ψυχὴν yap εἶχε καὶ ὁ Θερσίτης αἰσχιστος ὧν. οὐκ 
ἄρα ἐστὶν ἡ ψυχὴ ἁρμονία. καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ἐν ἐκείνοις. ἐνταῦθα 

’ ΄΄ “a é 

δὲ τέσσαρσι κέχρηται ἐπιχειρήσεσιν ἀνασκεναστικαῖς τῆς δόξης 

ταύτης, ὧν τὸ τρίτον ἐστὶ τὸ εἰρημένον ἐν τῷ Evdnyw δεύτερον... 

(f. Ε. 252), “ ἁρμόξει δὲ μᾶλλον καθ᾽ ὑγιείας λέγειν ἁρμονίαν καὶ 

« a “ ” ΄΄- , 

ὅλως τῶν σωματικῶν ἀρετῶν ἢ κατὰ ψυχῆς" : τοῦτο τρίτον ἐπιχεῖ- 

\ δ ’ « “a ἴοι», \ ε ’ e 

pnua. ἐστὶ δὲ τὸ δεύτερον τῶν ἐν τῷ Evénuw. ὅτι δὲ ἁρμονία ἡ 

ὑγίεια ἔδειξεν ἐν ἐκείνοις ἐκ τοῦ ἐναντίου τῆς νόσου. εἴπομεν δὲ 
ἀνωτέρω τὴν ἀγωγὴν τοῦ συλλογισμοῦ. 

Simplicius, f. 145 (ed. Ven. Ald. 1527), p. 53, Hayduck: ἐν 
κοινῷ δὲ γινομένους λόγους τοὺς συμμέτρως καὶ τοῖς πολλοῖς 
ἠρωτημένους καλεῖ, αἰνιττόμενος μὲν ἴσως καὶ τοὺς ἐν Φαίδωνι, 

Led a ~ 4 vi] 
λέγων δὲ καὶ τοὺς ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐν τῷ διαλόγῳ τῷ Εὐδήμῳ γραφέντας 
ἐλεγκτικοὺς τῆς ἁρμονίας. 

Themistius de An. f. 70* (t. 11. p. 54,3 Speng.): καὶ ἄλλη δέ 

° , Y od \ ‘ 3 (ed e A 
τις δόξα παραδέδοται περὶ ψυχῆς πιθανὴ μὲν οὐδεμιᾶς ἧσσον τῶν 
λεγομένων, δεδωκυῖα δὲ εὐθίνος καὶ ἐξητασμένη καὶ ἐν τοῖς κοινοῖς 
λόγοις καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἰδίοις. λέγουσι γάρ τινες αὐτὴν ἁρμονίαν᾽ καὶ 
γὰρ τὴν ἁρμονίαν κρᾶσιν καὶ σύνθεσιν τῶν ἐναντίων εἶναι καὶ τὸ 
σώμα συγκεῖσθαι ἐξ ἐναντίων. τὴν οὖν τἀναντία ταῦτα εἰς συμ- 
φωνίαν ἄγουσαν καὶ ἁρμόζουσαν, θερμὰ λέγω καὶ ψυχρὰ καὶ ὑγρὰ 

‘ A A Ἁ ΔΑ » ψ'. 9 ’ a 
καὶ ξηρὰ καὶ σκληρὰ καὶ μαλακὰ καὶ ὅσαι ἄλλαι ἐναντιώσεις τῶν 

᾿ ’ aan my] 4 a 4 , or , ¢€ a 
πρώτων σωμάτων, OVoEY ἀλλο Elvan THY ψυχὴν, WOTEP και ἡ τῶν 
φθόγγων ἁρμονία τὸ βαρὺ καὶ τὸ ὀξὺ συναρμόξει. πιθανότητα 
μὲν οὖν ὁ λόγος ἔχει, διελήλεγκται δὲ πολλαχῇ καὶ ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αριστοτέ- 
λους καὶ ὑπὸ Πλάτωτος. καὶ γὰρ ὅτι τὸ μὲν πρῶτον τοῦ σώματος, 
τούτεστιν ἡ ψυχή, ἁρμονία δέ ὕστερον καὶ ὅτι τὸ μὲν ἄρχει καὶ 
ἐπιστατεῖ τῷ σωματι καὶ μάχεται πολλάκις, ἁρμονία δὲ οὐ μά- 
χεταῖ τοῖς ἡρμοσμένοις" καὶ ὅτι τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ ἧττον ἁρμονία μὲν 
δέχεται, ψυχὴ δὲ οὔ. καὶ ὡς ἁρμονία μὲν σωζομένη οὐ προσίεται 
ἀναρμοστίαν, ψυχὴ δὲ κακίαν προσίεται' καὶ ὅτι εἴπερ τοῦ σώ- 
ματος ἡ ἀναρμοστία νόσος ἐστὶν ἢ αἶσχος 4 ἀσθένεια, ἡ ἁρμονία 
τοῦ σώματος κάλλος ἂν εἴη καὶ ὑγίεια καὶ δύναμις ἀλλ᾽ οὐ ψυχή, 
ταῦτα μὲν ἅπαντα εἴρηται ὑπὸ τῶν φιλοσόφων ἐν ἄλλοις" ἃ δὲ νῦν 
3 U4 Α σι 3 ω ᾿ 4 e , € 
Ἀριστοτέλης φησὶ τοιαῦτα ἐστιν...ὅτι μὲν οὖν οἱ λέγοντες appo- 
νίαν τὴν ψυχὴν οὔτε ἐγγὺς ἄγαν οὔτε πόρρω τῆς ἀληθείας βάλλειν 
a , " a a 9 , . 9 “ 9 ay ἢν 
av δόξειαν, καὶ ἐκ τῶν νῦν εἰρημένων καὶ ἐκ τῶν ἐν ἄλλοις δῆλόν 
4 
ἐστιν. 
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Olympiod. vel Procl:. eclog. Schol. in Phaedon. Ὁ. 142, 1 (ed. 
Finckh, Heilbr. 1847): ὅτε ὁ ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν τῷ Εὐδήμῳ οὕτως 
ἐπιχειρεῖ; τῇ ἁρμονίᾳ ἐναντίον ἐστιν ἡ ἀναρμοστία, τῇ δὲ ψυχῆ 
οὐδὲν ἐναντίον οὐσία yap’ καὶ τὸ συμπέρασμα δῆλον. ἔτει, εἰ 
ἀναρμοστία τῶν στοιχείων τοῦ ξῴου νόσος, ἡ ἁρμονία εἴη ἂν ὑγίεια 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ ψυχή. 16. p. 142, ὃ: τὸ τρίτον ταὐτὸν τῷ ἐν Εὐδήμῳ 
δευτέρῳ. 

11. Szmplic. in Ar. de An. 1. 11. f. 62" inf. Hayduck, p. 221: 
ὁ μὲν οὖν Πλάτων καὶ ἐπὶ πάντων εἴωθεν ὁμωνύμως τά τε εἴδη καὶ 
τὰ κατ᾽ αὐτὰ εἰδοποιούμενα προσαγορεύειν. ὁ δὲ ᾿Αριστοτέλης 
ὅταν μὲν μεριστὸν τὸ εἰδοποιούμενον ἦ, φυλάττεται τὴν ὁμωνυμίαν 
διὰ τὴν πολλὴν τοῦ μεριστοῦ πρὸς τὸ εἶδος ἀμέριστον ὃν ἀπό- 
oracw τὴν δὲ λογικὴν ψυχὴν ὡς μὴ μόνον ὁριζομένην ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ὄρον οὖσαν᾽ μεταξὺ γὰρ ὡς τοῦ ἀμερίστου καὶ μεριστοῦ ἄμφω πὼς 
οὖσα, οὕτω καὶ τοῦ ὅρου καὶ τοῦ ὁριξομένου ἀμφότερον ἐμφαίνουσα, 
τὸ μὲν ὡς ἀνελιττομένη, τὸ δὲ διὰ τὴν ἀεὶ κατὰ ὄρους μετάβασιν 
καὶ διὰ τὴν τῶν ἀνειλιγμένων πάντων εἰς ἕν συναγωγὴν ὡς παρι- 
σουμένη τῷ ὁρίξοντι νῷ. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο καὶ ἐν τῷ Εὐδήμῳ τῷ 
περὶ ψυχῆς αὐτῷ γεγραμμένῳ διαλόγῳ εἶδός τι ἀποφαίνεται τὴν 
Ψυχὴν εἶναι, καὶ ἐν τούτοις ἐπαινεῖ τοὺς τῶν εἰδῶν δεκτικὴν 
λέγοντας τὴν ψυχήν, οὐχ ἕλην ἀλλὰ τὴν νοητικὴν ὡς τῶν ἀληθῶν 
δευτέρως εἰδῶν γνωστικήν τῷ γὰρ τῆς ψυχῆς κρείττονι νῷ τὰ 
ἀληθῆ εἴδη σύστοιχα. 

12. Plutarchus de Musica,c. 22: δεξειγμένου δὲ ὅτι ὁ Πλάτων 
οὔτ᾽ ἀγνοίᾳ οὔτ᾽ ἀπειρίᾳ τὰ ἄλλα παρητήσατο ἀλλ᾽ ὡς οὐ πρέ- 
ποντα τοιαύτη πολιτείᾳ δείξομεν ἑξῆς ὅτι ἔμπειρος ἁρμονίας ἦν. 
ἐν γοῦν τῇ Ψυχογονίᾳ τῇ ἐν τῷ Τιμαίῳ...(ς. 23) ὅτι δὲ σεμνὴ ἡ 
ἁρμονία καὶ θεῖόν τι καὶ μέγα, ᾿Ἀριστοτέλης ὁ Πλάτωνος ταῦτι 
λέγει “ἡ δὲ ἁρμονία ἐστὶν οὐρανία τὴν drow ἔχουσα θείαν καὶ 
καλὴν καὶ δαιμονίαν" τετραμερὴς δὲ τῇ δυνάμει πεφυκυῖα δύο μεσό- 
τητας ἔχει ἀριθμητικήν τε καὶ ἁρμονικὴν, φαίνεταί τε τὰ μέρη 
αὐτῆς καὶ τὰ μεγέθη καὶ αἱ ὑπεροχαὶ κατ᾽ ἀριθμὸν καὶ ἰσομετρίαν᾽ 
ἐν γὰρ δυσὶ τετραχόρδοις ῥυθμίξεται τὰ μέρη. ταῦτα μὲν τὰ 
ῥητα. 
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[Zhe letters refer to the books, the numerals to the chapters and sections.) 


A. 

ἀγαθὸν δι’ ἄλλο, δι’ αὑτό, érépou ἕνεκα, 
καθ᾽ αὐτό A, 3, ὃ 7. 

ἀγαθὺν ἁπλῶς et τινί Γ᾽, 7, ὃ 6. 

ἀγέννητα Τ', 12, ὃ 4. 

ἀδιαίρετα T, 6. ἀδιαίρετον δυνάμει I, 
6, ὃ 3. εἴδει Τὶ, 6, ὃ 4. στερήσει I, 
6, ὃ 5. 

ἀὴρ ἡ ψυχή Α, 2, ὃ 15. 

αἴγλη A, 5, ὃ 6. 

τὸ ἀΐδιον τὸ ἄνω σῶμα B, 7, § 2. 

αἷμα ἡ ψυχή Α, 2, ὃ 18. 

τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι καὶ τὸ φρονεῖν ταὐτόν T, 
3,8 1. 

αἴσθησις. αἰσθητικὴ ψυχή B, § SS. 

κοινῇ περὶ πάσης αἰσθήσεως Β, 5. 

καθόλου περὶ πάσης αἰσθήσεως B, 12. 

οὐκ ἑτέρα παρὰ τὰς πέντε T, 1. 

τὸ αἰσθητικὸν οὐκ ἄνεν τοῦ θρεπτικοῦ Β, 

᾿.3,87. 

περὶ τῶν αἰσθητῶν B, 6, ὃ 1 544. 

ἀκάλυφες αἱσθητήριον B, 9, ὃ 7. 

ἀκοή B, 8. 

ἄκουσις T, 2, ὃ 4. § 6. 

ὁ ἀκρατής T, 9, ὃ 8. 

ἀκρίβεια A, I, ὃ 1. 

ἀκτῖνες αἱ διὰ τῶν θυρίδων Α, 2, ὃ 3. 

τὸ ἀληθὲς τὸ φαινόμενον Α, 2, ὃ 5. σύν- 
θεσις νοημάτων T, 6, § 1. 

᾿Αλκμαίων A, 2, ὃ 17. 


ἀλλοίωσις B, 5, § I. 

ἀλλοφρονεῖν A, 2, ὃ 5. 

ἀμαύρωσις ἡ ἐν τῷ γήρᾳ A, 4, ὃ 13- 

ἀμβλύ---ὀξύ B, 8, § 8. 

ἀμιγὴς ὁ νοῦς T, 4, § 3. 

ἀνάκλασις B, 8, ὃ 4. I, 12, ὃ 9. 

ἀναθυμίασις in Heraclitus A, 2, § 16. 

ἀνάλογον B, 11. ὃ I. 

ἀνάμνησις Α, 4, ὃ 12. 

᾿Αναξαγόρας A, 2, ὃ 5. § 13. ὃ 22. T, 4, 
§ 3. 

ἀνίστασθαι A, 3, ὃ 6. 

ἀντικείμενα A, 1, $7. B, 4,§ 1. B, 11, 
δ 12. 

ἀντιστρέφειν B, 11, ὃ 5. ἀντιστρέψασιν 
εἰπεῖν A, 3, ὃ 6. ἀντίστροφος B, 11, 
§ 5. 

ἀντιφράττειν Τ', 4, § 3. 

ἀναύχενες κόρσαι Τ᾽ 6, § 1. 

ἄνω. τὸ ἄνω σῶμα B, 7, § 2. 

ἀνώνυμον B, 7, ὃ 9. 

ἀόρατον, ἀνήκουστον, ἄγευστον B, 10, 
ὃ 3. 


ἀπαθὴς ὁ vous T, 4, § 3. ὃ 5. 


᾿ἀπάτη T, 3, § 2. 


ἁπλᾶ B, 1, § 9. B, 4,§ 9. I, 1,§ 1. 
ἁπλῶς opposed to τινὶ I, 7, ὃ 6. 
ἀπόδειξις A, 1, ὃ 2. 

ἀπότασις Β, 8, ὃ 9. 

ἀπόφασις Τ', 7, ὃ 2. 
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ἀριθμός T, τ, § 5. ἀριθμοί (Plato's) A, 2, 
§ 7. 

ἁρμονία A, 4, ὃ 5. 

ἀρτηρία B, 8, ὃ 10. 

ἀρχή A, 1, ὃ 1. 

τὰ ἀσαφῆ μὲν φανερώτερα δέ B, 2, § 1. 

ἀσπάλαξ I, 1, ὃ 4. 

ἀσύμμετρος ἡ διάμετρος Τ', 6, § 1. 

αὐλοί A, 3, ὃ 23. 

αἰστηρὸν στρυφνόν B, ἴο, ὃ 5. 

αὐτὸ τὸ ζῷον A, 2, ὃ 7. 

ἀφαίρεσις T, 4, § 8. 

ἁφή B, 2, ὃ 5. B, 11. I, 12. ὃ 6 566. 

"Adpodirn Δαιδάλου A, 3. ὃ 9. 

ἀφνεῖς τὴν διάνοιαν B, 9, § 2. 

οἱ ἐν ᾿Αχελῴῳ ἰχθύες φωνεῖν λέγονται 
Β, 8, ὃ 9. 


B. 
Βαρὺ ὀξύ B, 8, ὃ 8. 
βλέφαρα οὐκ ἔχει τὰ σκληρόφθαλμα B, 
9, ὃ 2. 
βούλησις T, 9, § 3. 


r. 
Γένεσις. αὐτόματος B, 4, § 2. 
γεννῆσαι οἷον αὐτό B, 4, ὃ 15. 
περὶ γεννήσεως B, 4, ὃ 2. 
γεῦσις Β, 10. 
γιγγλυμὸς I, 10, ἃ 8. 
γινώσκεται τῷ ὁμοίῳ τὸ ὅμοιον A, 2, ὃ 7. 


§ 16. ὃ 20. A, 5, αὶ 5. ὃ 8. 


Δ. 

Δημύίκριτος A. 2.8.3. 8 5. 811. A, 5. 

ὃ 9. A, 4, ὃ 19. A, 5.§ I. B, 7, ἃ 6. 
διαίρεσις A. 1, § 2. T, 6, ἃ 2. 
διάθεσις---ἔξις B, 5, ὃ 5- 
διαλεκτικὺς---φυσικύός A, 1, § 11. 
διαλεκτικῶς καὶ κενῶς A, 1, § 8. 
διάλεκτος Β, 8, ὃ 9. 
διάμετρος I, 6, § 1. 

§ 1. 
διανοεῖσθαι A, 4, § II. 
ἡ διανοητικὴ ψυχὴ T, 7, $3 


dotpperpos I, 6, 


- INDEX. 


διάνοια πρακτική T, 10, ὃ 2. 

διαπνεῖν A, 5, § 24. 

Διάρης B, 6, ὃ 3. 

διαφανές Β, 7- 

διερός B, 11, ὃ 6. 

Διογένης A, 2, ὃ 15. 

διωκτὼν καὶ φευκτών T, 7, 8 5. Ts % 
§ 7. 

δοξάζειν οὐκ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν T, 3, § 4. 

τὸ δοξαστικόν Β, 2, ὃ 10. 

δριμὺ---ὀξύ B, 10, ὃ 5. 

duds A, 2, ὃ 7. T, 4, ὃ 8 

δύναμις B, 1. 

δυνάμεις τῆς ψυχῆς Β, 3. ὃὶ 1- 

νοητὰ δυνάμει T, 4- 


Ἑ. 

᾿Ἐγρήγορσις ἐντελέχεια Β, I. 

εἶδος B, 1, § 2. 

εἴδη A, 2,§ 7. T, 4,§ 4 

εἰδωλοποιεῖν T, 3, ὃ 4 

εἷλικρινῆ καὶ ἀμιγῆ Τ', 2, ὃ 9- 

τὸ εἶναι B, 12, § 2. 

τὸ σαρκὶ εἶναι A, 4,§ 8. T, 4. ὃ 7. 8. 

ἔκστασις ἐκ τῆς οὐσίας A, 3, § 8. 

ἔλικες τοῦ ares B, 8, § 6. 

ἔλυτρον ra βλέφαρα B, 9, ὃ 7. 

Ἐμπεδοκλῆς A, 2, ὃ 6. ὁ θεὸς μόνος τῶν 
στοιχείων Ev οὐ γνωριεῖ τὸ νεῖκος A, 5, 
δ το. Β. 4, ὃ 7. Β, 7» ὃ 3: Γ, 3, ὃ 1" 
r, 6, $1. 

τὸ ἐν κυρίως B, I, ὃ 7. 

ἐναλλάξ I, 7, καὶ 4. 

ἐναρμόζειν eis σῶμα τὴν Ψυχήν A, ἴ, 
δ 14 

ἐνδεχόμενον I, 10, § 4. 

ἔνεκα. TO οὗ ἕνεκα, TU μὲν οὗ τὸ δὲ ᾧ B, 
4, ὃ 2. 5. 

τὰ ἔντομα. διαιρούμενα ζῆ A, 5, § 26. 

_ Β, 2, ὃ 8. 

ἐνέργεια---ἐντελέχεια B, I. πρότερον τῶν 
δυνάμεων αἱ ἐνέργειαι καὶ αἱ πράξεις 
Β, 4, ὃ 1. 

τοῦ ποιητικοῦ ἐν τῷ πάσχοντι Τ', 2, § 5. 

ἐντελέχεια B, I. 
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τὰ ἔνυδρα τῶν ζῴων ὀσμᾶσθαι B, 7, 8 9. 
B, 9, § 5. 

ἔνυλοι λόγοι τὰ πάθη A, 1, ὃ 11. 

ἔξις---διάθεσις Β, 5, ὃ 5. 

ἐπίηρος Α, 5, ὃ 6. 

τὸ ἐπιθυμητικόν Τ', 9, ὃ 2. 

ἡ ἐπιθυμητικὴ ψυχή A, 3, ὃ 12. 

ἐπιθυμία Β, 3, ὃ 2. Τῇ, 10, § 3. 

ἐπίστασθαι B, 2, § 12. 

ἐπιστάσει μᾶλλον ἣ κινήσει ἔοικεν 7 
νόησις A, 3, ὃ 17. 

ἐπιστήμη B, 2,ὃ 12. T,5,§ 2. θεωρητική 
YT, 4, ὃ 12. A, 2, § 7 (Plato’s). 

ἐπίτασις B, 8, ὃ 9. 

ἑρμηνεία B, 8, ὃ 10. 

ἔσχατον T, 7, § 3. T, 10, § 2. ἔσχατον 
αἰσθητήριον T, 2, ὃ 11. 

ἑτερόμηκες---ἰσόπλευρον B, 2, § I. 

τὸ εὖ B, 8, § 10. T, 12, ὃ 7. 

εὐθύνας διδόναι A, 4, ὃ 1. 

εὐστέρνοις χοάνοισιν Α, 5» ὃ 6. 

εὐφυεῖς καὶ ἀφνεῖς παρὰ τὴν ἁφήν Β, 
9, ὃ 2. 

τὰ ἐφεξῆς Β, 3, ὃ 5. 


Ζ. 
ζῆν Α, 2,) ὃ 23. ζῆν τὸ ἀναπνεῖν Α, 2, 
§ 2. πλεοναχῶς λέγεται Β, 2, ὃ 2. 
ζην---ἰῷον εἶναι B, 2, ὃ 4. 
ὥρην τὰ φυτά A, 5, ὃ 13. Β, 2, ὃ 3. 
ζωή defined B, 1, ὃ 3. 
ζῷά τινα μόνιμα xara τόπον A, 5, ὃ 13. 


H. 
ἤδη T, 10, § 6. 
Ἡράκλειτος A, 2, ὃ 16. 
ἠχὼ B, 8, § 4. 


e. 
Θαλῆς A, 2, ὃ 14. πάντα πλήρη θεῶν 
εἶναι A, 5, ὃ 17. 
ὁ θεωρητικὸς vous Β, 3, ὃ 7. Γ᾽ 9, ὃ 7. 
θεωρητικαὶ νοήσεις A, 4, § 15. 
W. AR. 
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θεωρία B, 2, ὃ 9. as ἐντελέχεια B, 1. 


τὸ θρεπτικόν B, 4, ὃ 154. Γ᾽, 9, ὃ 2. 
Yr, 12, 81. 


L 


ἴδιον. τὸ ἴδιον τῇ αἰσθήσει περὶ ὃ μὴ ἐν- 
δέχεται ἀπατηθήναι B, 6, ὃ 2. Γῇ Γ', 6, 
δ 1. ὃ 7. 


Ἵππων. ψυχή ἐκ τῆς γονῆς A, 2, § 18. 


ἱστορία A, 1, § 1. 
oi ἰχθύες ἐν τῷ ᾿Αχελῴφ B, 8, ὃ 9. 


Κ, 


καθόλου. οὐθέν ἐστιν ἣ ὕστερον A, I, 
ὃ 5. ἐν ψυχῇ B, 5, ὃ 6. 

κατάφασις Τ', 6, ὃ 7. ὃ 2. 

κατηγορίαι A, I, ὃ 3. A, 5, ὃ 7. 

ἡ κεκλασμένη T, 4, ὃ 7. 

τὸ κενὸν κύριον τοῦ ἀκούειν B, 8, ὃ 5. 

κέρας B, 8, ὃ 6. 

κινεῖν T, 9, § 1ο. 

κινήσεις τέσσαρες A, 3, ὃ 3. 

Κλέων T, 6, ὃ 2. Κλέωνος υἱός Τ', 1, 
§ 7. | 

τὰ κοινὰ (αἰσθητὰ) B, 6, ὃ 3. Ty, 1, §5. 
κοινός λόγος B, 3, ὃ 5. 

κόρη T, 7, ὃ 3. T, 1,§ 3. τὸ ἐπὶ τῇ κόρῃ 
δέρμα B, 8, § 6. 

κόρσαι avavxeves (Empedocles) 1", 6, 
§ 1. 

κριτὴς ὁ κανών A, 5, § 16. 

κριτήν λαμβάνειν A, 2, ὃ 19. 

Κριτίας, ψυχὴν εἶναι αἷμα A, 2, § 19. 

κριτικόν Τ᾽, 9, δ 1. κριτικὸν τὸ μέσον B, 
11, ὃ 11. 

κύκλος T, 10, § 8 

τὸ κύριον B, 8, ὃ 3. κύρια ὀνόματα B, 
5, 8.7. κυρίως B, 1, 8.7. B, 6, ὃ 4. 


A. 
λάρυγξ B, 8, ὃ Io. 
λογισμὸς καὶ διάνοια B, 3, ὃ 7. 
λογιστικόν Ty 9, § 3- 
ὁ λόγος εἶδος τοῦ πράγματος A, I, § 11. 
21 
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λόγοι ἔνυλοι A, 1, ὃ 11. 


Μ. 
μέθοδος A, 1, ὃ 2. 
μέλος Β, 8, ὃ 9. 
μεταβάλλειν A, 3, ὃ 6. 
τὰ μεταξὺ (στοιχεῖα) A, 3, § 5. 
μετέχειν κυήσεως A, 3, ὃ 2. 
κῆνεγξ B, 8, § 6. 
μνημονεύειν T’, 5, ὃ 2. 
ἐν τοῖς μνημονικοῖς τίθεσθαι T, 3, ὃ 4- 
μονάς A, 4, ὃ 17 544. στεγμὴ μοναδική 

A, 4, ὃ 20. 

μόρια τῆς ψυχῆς T, 9, ὃ 2. 


N. 

νῆστις A, 5, § 6. 

νοεῖν A, 4, ὃ 14. νοεῖν and φρονεῖν dis- 
tinguished I, 3, § 3. νοεῖν ἐνεργείᾳ 
I, 7, § 7. 

ἡ νώσις τὰ νοήματα A, 3, ὃ 13. νόησις 
πρακτικὴ θεωρητική A, 3, ὃ 15. νόησις 
as equal to περιφορά A, 3, ὃ 15. 
νόησις ἐπίστασίς τις A, 3, ὃ 17. 

ὃ νοῦς (cf. 5. v. ᾿Αναξαγόρας εἰ ἀπαθής). 
ὁ νοῦς προγενέστατος πάντων A, 5, ὃ 
12. θεωρητικός Β, 3, ὃ 7. Γ᾽ 10, ὃ 7. 
8. πρακτικός Τ', 10, ὃ 7. 8. ποιητι- 
nos T, 5, 2. παθητικός Τ', 5, ὃ 2. 
νοῦς τῷ ἐφεξῆς ἐν ὡς ὁ ἀριθμός A, 3, 
§ 13. νοῦς εἶδος εἰδῶν T, 8, § 2. 
γραμματείῳ compared to I, 4, ἃ 12. 

viv δὲ as used by Aristotle B, 1, καὶ 8. 


τοῦ ξηροῦ ἡ ὀσμή B, 9, § 8. 
O. 

“Ὅμηρος A, 2, $5. Γ, 3, δ 1. 

ὁμωνύμως B, 1, καὶ 8. 

τὸ ὃν πολλαχῶς λέγεται ἃ 5, § 7. 

τὸ ὀξὺ καὶ τὸ Sapu Β, 8, καὶ 8. 
ἀμβλύ Β, 8, καὶ 8. 
10, § 5. 

ὅρασις Β, 1,§ 11. TV, 2, ὃ 6. 


ὀξὺ καὶ 
ὀξὺ καὶ δριμύ Β, 
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ὄργανον and ὀργανικόν B, 1, ὃ 6. τὰ dp- 
γανικὰ μέρη τῆς πορείας T, 9, § 6. 
ὄργανον ὀργάνων ἡ χείρ T, 8, § 3. 

ὀργή defined A, 1, § 11. 

ὄρεξις T, 9, ὃ 4- B, 2, 88. B, 3 ὃ 2- 

ὀρθογώνιον B, 2, ὃ 1. 

ὁρισμές B, 2, ὃ 1. 

ὁρμαθὸς ψαμμου B, 8, ὃ 3. 

ὅρος T, 7, ὃ 4. 

τὰ ᾿᾽Ορφικὰ ἔπεα καλούμενα A, 5, § 15. 

ὀσμή Β, 9. 

τὸ ὅτι and διότι A, 1, ὃ 2. B, 2, § I. 

οὐσία B,1,§ 2. οὐσία opposed to φύσις 
Α, 1, ὃ 1. 

ὁ ὀφθαλμὸς ἡ κόρη καὶ ἡ ὄψις B, 1, § 
τι. 

ὄψις Β. 7. ὄψις καὶ ὅρασις Γ΄, 3, ὃ 7. 


Π. 

πάθος A, 1, ὃ 9. 

πανσπερμία of Democritus A, 2, ὃ 3. 

παρεμφαίνεσθαι I, 4, ὃ 3. 

πάσχειν τὰ ἐναντία ὑπὸ τῶν ἐναντίων A, 

, ὃ 8. Β, 4, ὃ 10. τὸ ὅμοιον ὑπὸ τοῦ 
ὁμοίον A, 5, ὃ 8. τὸ πάσχειν καὶ τὸ 
κινεῖσθαι καὶ τὸ ἐνεργεῖν τὸ αὐτό B. 5, 
ἕ 3. 

πέρατα νοήσεων A, 3, ἃ 15. 

περικάρπιον B, 1, καὶ 6. 

περιφορά A, 3, ὃ 14. § 15. 

πηρώματα Β, ἡ. καὶ 3. Γ᾽ 9. καὶ 6. 

Πλάτων ἐν τοῖς περὶ φιλοσοφίας A, 2, § 
7. ἐν τῷ Τιμαίῳ A, 2, ὃ 7. τοὺς 
ἀριθμοὺς εἶναι τὰ εἶδη A,2,§ 7. T,9, 
S 2. 

πλωτὴρ ἐντελέχεια πλοίου B, 1, ὃ 13. 
πλωτῆρες A, 3, καὶ 2: 

τὰ περὶ τοῦ ποιεῖν καὶ πάσχειν Β, 5, ὃ I. 

πόροι Β, 9. 

πραγματεύεσθαι A, I, ὃ 2. 

ὁ πρακτικὸς vous T, 10, $7. 8. 

τὸ πρακτὸν ἀγαθόν Τ', 10, ὃ 4. ὃ 7. 

προαίρεσις A, 3, § 10. 

τὸ πρῶτον B, 2, ὃ 12. δύψαμις πρώτη 
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B, I. τὸ πρῶτον ἐντελεχείᾳ B, 1. ἡ 
πρώτη ἐντελέχεια B, 1, Sq. πρῶτον 
τὸ μῆκος A, 2, ὃ 7. τὸ ὁρῶν πρῶτον 
ΓΤ, 2, ὃ 2. ὁ περὶ τὴν καρδίαν πρῶτος 
τόπος Β, 8, ὃ 10. πρῶτος φιλόσοφος 
A, 10,811. ἢ πρώτη γυχή Β, 4, § 14. 
Πυθαγόρειοι ψυχὴν εἶναι ra ἐν τῷ ἀέρι 
ξύσματα Α, 2, ὃ 4. μῦθοι Tv6ayopt- 
᾿ Kol τὴν τυχοῦσαν ψυχὴν eis τὸ τυχὸν 


ἐνδύεσθαι σῶμα Α, 3, ὃ 23. 


P. 
ῥίζαι ἀνάλογον τῷ στόματι B, 1, $6. Β. 


4,8 7. 
ῥυσμοί of Democritus A, 2, ὃ 3. 


2. 


σημεῖον B, 11, ὃ 3. 

σιμόν Τ', 4, § 8. 

οἱ σκληρόσαρκοι ἀφνεῖς Β, 9, ὃ 2. 
τὰ σκληρόφθαλμα Β, ο, ὃ 2. 


στιγμή T, 2, § 15. μοναδική A, 4, 
§ 20. 

στοιχεῖα A, 2, ὃ 7. τὰ περὶ στοιχείων 
Β, 11, ὃ 10. 


«στρυφνὸν αὐστηρόν B, 10, ὃ ς. 

συμβεβηκός Α, 1,8 1. 58. Γι 1, ὃ ς 

συμπέρασμα Β,3. δ 1. T, 11, § 4. 

συμπλοκὴ νοημάτων Τ', 8, ὃ 3. 

σύμπτωμα I, 12, Κ 3. 

συναίτιον B, 4, ὃ 8. 

σύνθεσις ἐξ ὕλης καὶ εἴδους Β, I, § 3. 
ψεῦδος καὶ ἀληθὲς σύνθεσις Τ', 6, 
§ 1. 

συντήκειν B, 10, ὃ 2. 

σφαῖρα B, 8, ὃ 4. T, 11, § 3. 


T. 


τεκμήριον B, 11, ὃ 3. 

τετραγωνισμός Β, 2, § I. 

τὶς, τινὶ opposed to ἁπλώς I, 7, ὃ 6. 
τὸ τί ἐστι A, 1, ὃ 2. Γ᾽ 6, ὃ 7. τὸ τί 
ἦν εἶναι A, 1, ὃ 2. Β, 1, ὃ 8. T, 6, ὃ 7. 
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ὁ Τίμαιος A, 2, § 7. A, 3, § 11. 
ᾧ τρέφεται διττόν B, 4, § 16. 
τρίγωνον B, 3, § 6. 

τὸ τρίτον μέγεθος B, 11, § 6. 


τὰ περὶ τροφῆς B, 4, ὃ τό. 
τοιονδί B, 1, § 4. B, 12, § 1. 


Y. 


ὕλη B, 1, § 2. 
ὑπεναντιώσεις καὶ ἀπορίαι A, 5, ὃ 4. 
ὕπνος as ἐντελέχεια Β, I, p. 258. 
ὑποκείμενον i, 6. ὕλη Β, 1, § 2. 

§ Io. 
ὑπολαμβάνειν Τ', 4, § 3. 
ὕποσμος B, 9, ὃ 5. 


r, 2, 


Φ. 


φαντασία Τ', 3. αἰσθητική T, 11, § 1. 
βουλευτική T, 11, $1. λογιστική T, 
10, $9. PT, 11, § 1. 

φαντάσματα as materials of thought 
lr, 7, ὃ 3. 

φάρυγξ B, 8, ὃ 10. 

φάσις T, 6, ὃ το. 

Φίλιππος ὁ κωμῳδοδιδάσκαλος A, 3, ὃ 9. 

τὰ περὶ φιλοσοφίας A, 2, $7. 

ὁ πρῶτος φιλόσοφος Ay I, $11. 

φορᾶς kinds of I, 10, ὃ 8, 


τὸ Φρονεῖν καὶ τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι ταὐτόν Τ', 


3,ὃ 
φυγή, ὅρεξιι ΓΤ, 7, ὃ 2. 
τὸ φύλλον περικαρπίον σκέπασμα B, I, 
§ 6. 
φυσικὸς Opposed to διαλεκτικός A, 1, 
δ 11. ᾿ 
οἱ φυσιολόγοι πρότερον Τ', 2, ὃ 8. 
φύσις opposed to οὐσία A, 1, ὃ 1. 
ἡ φύσις οὐδὲν μάτην ποιεῖ Τ', 9, ὃ 6. 
τὰ φυτὰ Α, fats A, 5, ὃ 26. B, 12, 
§ 3. Γι, 13, $1. 
devel ταῦτα μόνα ὅσα δέχεται τὸν ἀέρα 
Β, 8, δ 10. φωνή defined B, 8, ὃ 11. 
τὸ φῶς B, 7, ὃ 2 544. Γ, 5,81. 
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x. 


ἡ χεὶρ ὄργανον ὀργάνων T, 3, ὃ 2. 
χρῶμα Β, 7. 
χωριστὸν λόγῳ, μεγέθει T, 9, ὃ 1. 


ἡ ψυχὴ ἀήρ A, 2, ὃ 15. αἷμα A, 2, ὃ 19. 


your? ἑαυτῶ A, 4, ὃ 16. μὴ εἶναι 
ἁρμονίαν A, 4, ὃ 1—8. ψυχὴ αἱ ἀρ- 
xai A, 2,§ 6. τὸ κινοῦν A, 2, ὃ 2. 
τὸ αὐτὸ κινοῦν Α, 2, ὃ 4. θρεπτική Β, 
4, § 1 564. ταὐτὸ καὶ νοῦς A, 2, ὃ 12. 
ἡ πρώτη ψυχή Β, 4, ὃ 14. πῦρ A, 2, 
83. 82. 811. τόκος εἰδῶν Γ΄, 4, ὃ 4. 
ὕδωρ A, 2, § 18. ψυχὴν ἔχειν τὸν 
λίθον A, 2, ὃ 14. φέρεται ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἀνέμων A, 5, ὃ 15. 


INDEX TO INTRODUCTION. 


Anaxagoras’ Theory of Reason, Ci. 

Assimilation as law of psychical Fa- 
culties, lvi. 

Association, Laws of, xcv. 

Atomic Psychology, xxxiv. 

Avicenna’s Theory of Reason, cvii. 


Biology as basis of Psychology, 1. 
Body and Soul, how connected, xlvii., 
Ixxxiv. 
Brain, insufficient for Perception, 

Ixxxii. 


Chronology of A.’s writings, xxi. 

Colour, Nature of, lxxi. 

Common sense, lxxix. 

Consciousness of Sense, lxxx. 

Continuity of Nature, L 

Creative Reason, what, cv.; Different 
views of, cvii. 


Definition, what true, should include, 
xlix. 

Dialectical method, xxix. 

Dialogue, Eudemus, xvii. 

Diogenes Laertius’ Catalogue of A.’s 
works, xvi. 

Discrimination of Sensations, lxxvi. 

Dreams and Dreaming, Ixxxix. 


Empedocles’ Psychology, xxxv. 

Entelechy, First and Second, xlii. 

Epistemology, Difficulties of Aristo- 
tle’s, cx. 

Erdmann quoted, xlvii. 

Eudemus, Dialogue of, xvii. 

Ethical Principles, how gained, cxiv. 


Faculties : misrepresented by Plato, 
xxxvii. ; how used by Aristotle, li.; 
enumerated, 111]. 

Feelings, their double aspect, xxx. ; 
not analysed in Psychology, cxvii- 

Flavours, kinds of, Ixvi. 


Harmony insufficient to describe 
Soul, xlvi. 

Hearing, Ixix. 

Heart involved in Perception, lcxxiii. 

Hegel quoted, xxxi.; his works edited 
like Aristotle’s, xxi. 

History, how understood by Aristotle, 
XXIV. 

Hobbes quoted, Ixxxvii. 


Illusion, how explained, Ixxxix. 

Imagination, lxxxvii.; its Relation to 
Will, cxix. 

Induction: its place in Knowledge, 
cxi, 
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Jowett (Plato) quoted, lxxiii. 
_ Knowledge, how possible, ciii. 


Lange (Hist. of Materialism) quoted, 
XXXiv. 

Lewes, G. H., quoted, xlvii. 

Life defined, xxxix. 

Light explained, lxxi. 


Materialistic Psychology, xxxv. 

Matter in Aristotle’s Sense, xli. 

Memory, xciii. 

Metaphysical Psychology, xxix. 

Method of Psychology, xxv. 

Mind: equivalent of ψυχήν xviii. 
See Soul. 

Moral Principles, Origin of, cxiv. 

Motive Factors in Soul, cxx. 

Movement, how related to Common 
Sensibles, lxxix. 


Nerves, whether known to Aristotle, 
hexiii. 
Nutrition explained, lv. 


Object, Different meanings of, in 
regard to Sense, Ixiii. 

Odours, Ixviii. 

Ogle quoted, Ixxiii. 

Order of Aristotle’s Writings, xxi. 


Parva Naturalia enumerated, xv. 

Pellucid, ᾿χχὶ, 

Perception: see Sense-Perception. 

Physic in Aristotle’s Sense, xxvii. 

Personality not explained by Arist., 
CXXVI. 

Plato: his Psychological Dialogues, 
ΧΙ; his method of Psychology, 
xxvii.; his doctrine of a world Soul, 
xxxvi.; defects of his Theory of 
Faculties, xxxvil.; Superiority of 
his account of Sense-Perception, 
Ixxiil.; recognised the Common 
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Sensibles, lxxxiv.; his theory of 
Pleasure, cxviii.; his theory of 
Ideas and of Reminiscence criti- 

Pleasure, how understood by Aris- 
totle, cxviii. 

Principles, Contradictions in Aristo- 
tle’s theory of origin of, cxii. 

Psychology, Aristotle’s works upon, 
xv.; its scope and method in Aris- 
totle, xxvi. 


Reality, Arist.’s theory of: see Sub- 
stance. 

Reason, how used by Aristotle, xcvii.; 
how related to Sense, xcix.; how it 
thinks things, cii.; compared to a 
writing tablet, cii.; its place in 
knowledge, cxv.; distinguished as 
Creative and Passive, xcviii.; de- 
rived from Plato, xxxvi. 

Practical Reason, cxvi.; how it trans- 
lates the images of Sense, cxix.; 
its place in Will, Goa. 


Relation of Mind to Body, xlv. 

Relativity of Knowledge, Ixi. 

Reminiscence, xciv.; Plato’s view of, 
criticized, ον], 


S. Hilaire quoted, xlv. 

Sense-Perception: Sensations, how 
distinguished, lxxvi.; general cha- 
racter of Sense, Ivii.; Aristotle’s 
account contrasted with Pilato’s, 
Ixxiii.; Special Senses, lxiv ; Com- 
mon or Central Sense, Ixxv. 

Sight, nature of, bcxi. 

Sleep, how explained, xc. 

Smell and odours, Ixvii. 

Soul: study of, not to be limited 
to man’s, xxvi.; to be studied in 
connection with bodily environ- 
ment, xxxili.; Aristotle’s Definition 
of, xlii.—vi 


INDEX TO 


Substance (οὐσία), what? xxxix. 
Syllogism, the Practical, cxxii. 


Taste, Sense of, lxvi. 
Thought: see Reason. 
Touch, Sense of, lxiv. 
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Voice, distinguished from Sound, 
xx. 


Westminster. Review quoted, cxiii. 
Will, how understood by A., cxx. 
Writings, A.’s, Order of, xxi. 
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τε Maria Lane. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS BOOKS. 3 
BREVIARIUM AD USUM INSIGNIS ECCLESIAE 


SARUM. Juxta Editionem maximam pro CLAUDIO CHEVALLON 
ET FRANCISCO REGNAULT A.D. MDXXXI. in Alma Parisiorum 
Academia impressam: labore ac studio FRANCISCI PROCTER, . 
A.M., ET CHRISTOPHORI WORDSWORTH, A.M. 


FASCICULUS I. In quo continentur KALENDARIUM, et ORDO 
TEMPORALIS sive PROPRIUM DE TEMPORE TOTIUS ANNI, una cum 
ordinali suo quod usitato vocabulo dicitur PICA SIVE DIRECTORIUM 
SACERDOTUM. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


, “The value of this reprint is considerable to οοβὲ prohibitory to all but a few.... Messrs 
liturgical students, who will now be able to con- — Procter and Wordsworth have discharged their 
sult in their own libraries a work absulutely in- —_ editorial task with much care and judgment, 
dispensable to a right understanding of the his- though the conditions under which they have 
tory of the Prayer-Book, but which till now been working are such as to hide that fact from 
usually necessitated a visit to some public all but experts."—Literary Churchman. 
library, since the rarity of che volume made its 


FASCICULUS II. In quo continentur PSALTERIUM, cum ordinario 
Officii totius hebdomadae juxta Horas Canonicas, et proprio Com- 
pletorii, LITANIA, COMMUNE SANCTORUM, ORDINARIUM MISSAE 
CUM CANONE ET XIII MIssis, ὅσ. &c. Demy 8vo. 125. 


**Not only experts in liturgiology, but all ‘For all persons of religious tastes the Breviary, 
persons interested in the history of the Anglican with its mixture of Psalm and Anthem and 
ook of Common Prayer, will be gratefultothe Prayer and Hymn, all hanging one on the 
Syndicate of the Cambridge University Press other, and connected into a harmonious whole, 
for forwarding the publication of the volume must be deeply interesting.”"—Church Quare 
which bears the above title, and which has (ferly Review. 
recently appeared under their auspices.”’— “Τῆς editors have done their work excel- 
Notes and Ouerics. lently, and deserve all praise for their Jabours 
‘‘Cambridge has worthily taken the lead ἰῃ rendering what they justly call ‘this most 
with the Breviary, which is of especial value _interesting Service-book’ more readily access- 
for that part of the reform of the Prayer-Book ible to historical and liturgical students.”— 





which will fit it for the wants of our time... Saturday Review 
FASCICULUS III. In quo continetur PROPRIUM SANCTORUM 
quod et sanctorale dicitur, una cum accentuario. . [Nearly ready. 


GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTAMENT, in parallel 
Columns on the same page. Edited by J. SCHOLEFIELD, M.A. late 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University. Small O¢tavo. New 
Edition, with the Marginal References as arranged and revised by 
Dr SCRIVENER. Cloth, red edges. 75. 6a. 


GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTAMENT. THE STUu- 


DENT’S EDITION of the above, on large writing paper. 4to. 125. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, ex editione Stephani tertia, 1550. 
Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK according to the 
text followed in the Authorised Version, with the Variations adopted 
in the Revised Version. Edited by F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A.,, 
D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. Morocco boards or limp. 12s. 


THE PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT GREEK AND 
ENGLISH, being the Authorised Version set forth in 1611 Arranged 
in Parallel Columns with the Revised Version of 1881, and with the 
original Greek, as edited by F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L.,, 
LL.D. Prebendary of Exeter and Vicar of Hendon. Crown 8vo. 
125. 6a. The Revised Version ts the Foint Property of the Universt- 
ties of Cambridge and Oxford. 





London: C.F. CLAY & Son, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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4 - PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES, with Notes and In- 
troduction. By the Very Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of 
Wells. Large Paper Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 

** No one can say that the Old Testament is _— point in English exegesis of the Old Testa- 

a dull or worn-out subject afrer reading this § ment; indeed, even itzsch, whose pride it 

singularly attractive and also instructive com- __ is to leave no source of illustration unexplored, 

mentary. Its wealth of literary and historical _is far inferior on this head to Dr Plumptre.”— 

illustration surpasses anything to which we can Academy, Sept. το, 3881. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW in 
Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions, synoptically arranged: 
with Collations of the best Manuscripts. By J. M. KEBLE, M.A. 
and Archdeacon HARDWICK. Demy 4to. Ios. 


NEw EDITION. By the Rev. Professor SKEAT. [Jn the Press. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK in Anglo- 
Saxon and Northumbrian Versions, synoptically arranged: with Col- 
lations exhibiting all the Readings of all the MSS. Edited by the 
Rev. W. W. SKEAT, M.A. Elrington and Bosworth Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon. Demy 4to. Ios. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE, uniform 
with the preceding, by the same Editor. Demy 4to. Ios. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN, uniform 


“Τὰς Gospel according to St in Kemble, some forty years ago. Of the par- 
A axon and Northumbrian one ie ticular rolume now before us, we can only say 
Edited for the Syndics of the University it is worthy of its two predecessors. We repeat 
Press, by the Rev. Walter W. Skear, M.A, that the service rendered to the study of Angio- 
completes an undertaking designed and com- Saxon by this Synoptic collectiun cannot easily 
menced by that distinguished scholar, J. M. be overstated.” —Contemsorary Review. 


THE POINTED PRAYER BOOK, being the Book of 


Common Prayer with the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as 
they are to be sung or said in Churches. Royal 2gmo. 1s. 6a. 
The same in square 32mo. cloth. 64d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PSALTER, for the use of Choirs and 


Organists. Specially adapted for Congregations in which the “ Cam- 
bridge Pointed Prayer Book” is used. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
cloth limp, cut flush. 25. δώ. 


THE PARAGRAPH PSALTER, arranged for the use of 
Choirs by BROOKE Foss WEsTCOTT, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Fecap. gto. 55. 

The same in royal 32mo. Cloth ls. Leather ls. 6d. 
“Τῆς Paragraph Psalter exhibits ail the and there is not a clergyman or organist in 
care, thought, and iearning that those acquainrc- Eng.and who should be without this Psalter 


ed with the works of the Regus Professor of as a work of reference.”— Morning Past. 
Divmity at Cambridge wouid expect to find, 


THE MISSING FRAGMENT OF THE LATIN TRANS- 
LATION OF THE FOURTH BOOK OF EZRA, discovered, 
and edited with an Introduction and Notes, and a facsimile of the 
MS., by ROBERT L. BENSLy, M.A., Reader in Hebrew, Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambndge. Demy sto. τος. 

**It has been said of this book that it has Bible we understand that of the larger sire 
added a new chapter to the Bible, and, startling which contains the Apocrypha. and if the 
as the statement may at first sight appear, itis Second Book of Esdras can be fairly called a 
no exaggeration of the actual fact, if by the _ part of the Apocrypha. "—Satarday Review. 


GOSPEL DIFFICULTIES, or the Displaced Section of 
S. Luke. By the Rev. J. J. HALCOMBE, Rector of Balsham and 
Rural Dean of North Camps, formeriy Reader and Librarian at the 
Charterhouse. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6. 


London: C.F. CLAY & Son, Cambridge University Press Warchouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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THEOLOGY—(ANCIENT). | 
THE GREEK LITURGIES. Chiefly from original Autho- 


rities. By C. A. SWAINSON, D.D., Master of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 4to. Paper covers. 155. 
** Jeder folgende Forscher wird kbar 


anerkennen, dass Swainson das Fundament zu 
einer historisch-kritischen Geschichte der 


Griechischen Liturgien sicher gclege hat.”— 
ApocpH Harnack, Theologisc tleratur- 
Zettung. 


THE PALESTINIAN MISHNA. By W. H. Lowe, M.A., 
Lecturer in Hebrew at Christ’s College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


SAYINGS OF THE JEWISH FATHERS, comprising 


Pirge Aboth and Pere 


tical and Illustrative Notes. 


R. Meir in Hebrew and English, with Cri- 
By CHARLES TAYLOR, D.D. Master 


of St John’s College, Cambridge, and Honorary Fellow of King’s 


College, London. Demy 8vo. 

“The ‘Masseketh Aboth’ stands at the 
head of Hebrew non-canonical writings. It is 
of ancient date, claiming to contain the dicta 
of teachers who flourished from B.c. 300 to the 
same year of our era. The precise time of its 
compilation in its present form is, of course, in 
doubt. Mr Taylor's explanatory and illustra- 
tive commentary is very full and satisfactory.” 
—Spectator. 


Ios. 


** A careful and thorough edition which does 
credit to English scholarship, of a short treatise 
from the Mishna, containing a series of sen- 
tences or maxims ascribed mostly to Jewish 
teachers immediately preceding, or immediately 
following the i era. . ."—Contempo- 
vary Review. 


THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE MINOR EPISTLES OF S. PAUL. The Latin Ver- 
sion with the Greek Fragments, edited from the MSS. with Notes 
and an Introduction, by H. B. SWETE, D.D., Rector of Ashdon, 
Essex, and late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


In Two Volumes. 


Vol. I., containing the Introduction, with Fac- 


similes of the MSS., and the Commentary upon Galatians—Colos- 


sians. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

“Τὴ dem oben verzeichneten Buche liegt 
uns die erste Halfte einer volistindigen, ebenso 
sorgfaltig gearbeiteten wie schin ausgestat- 
teten Ausgabe des Commentars mit ausfihr- 
lichen Prolegomena und reichhalsgen kritise 
chen und erliuternden Anmerkungen vor.”— 
Literarisches Centralblatt, 

“It is the result of thorough, careful, and 
patient investigation of all the points bearing 
on the subject, and the results are presented 
with admirable good sense and modesty.”— 
Guardian. 

“Auf Grund dieser Quellen ist der Text 
bei Swete mit musterhafter Akribie herge- 
stelle. Aber auch sonst hat der Herausze 
mit unermidlichem Fleisse und eingehend- 
ster Sachkenntniss sein Werk mit allen den- 
jenigen Zugaben ausgeriistet, welche bei einer 
solchen Text-Ausgabe nur irgend erwartet 
werden kénnen. ... Von den drei Haupt- 


handschriften ... sind vortreffliche photo- 
graphische Facsimile’s beigegeben, wie Gber- 
aupt das ganze Werk von der University 
Press zu Cambridge mit bekannter Eleganz 
ausgestattet ist.” —Theologische Literatursei- 
tung. 

*‘It is a hopeful sign, amid forebodings 
which arise about the theological learning of 
the Universities, that we have before us the 
first instalment of a thoroughly scientific and 
painstaking work, commenced at Cambridge 
and completed at a country rectory.”— Church 
Quarterly Review (Jan. 1881). 

**Hernn Swete’s Leistung ist eine so 
tichtige dass wir das Werk in Feinen besseren 
Handen wissen mdchten, und mit den sich- 
ersten Erwartungen auf das Gelingen der 
Fortsetzung entgegen sehen.”—Gdttingische 
gelehrie Anzeigen (Sept. 1881). 


VOLUME II., containing the Commentary on 1 Thessalonians— 


Philemon, Appendices and Indices. 


**Eine Ausgabe... fir welche alle zuging- 
lichen Hilfsmittel in musterhafter Weise be- 
nitzt wurden... eine reife Frucht siebenjahri- 
ἕξι Fleisses.” — Theologische Literaturzeitung 


Sept. 23, 3882). ΝΣ 
‘Mit deiselben Sorgfalt bearbeitet die wir 
bei dem ersten Theile gerihmt haben,”— 
Literarisches Centralblatt (July 29, 1882). 
““M. Jacobi...commenga...une édition du 


texte. Ce travail a été repris en Angleterre et 


125. 

mené ἃ bien dans les deux volumes que je 
signale en ce moment...Elle est accompagnée 
de notes érudites, suivie de divers appendices, 
parmi lesquels on appréciera surtout un recueil 
des fragments des oeuvres dogmatiques de 
Théodore, et précédée d’une introduction od 
sont traitées ἃ fond toutes les questions d’his- 
toire littéraire qui se rattachent soit au com. 
mentaire lui-méme, soit ἃ sa version Latine.”— 
Bulletin Critique, 1885. 





London: C.F. CLAY & Son, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
ει ; Ave Maria Lane. 


6 ᾿ PUBLICATIONS OF 
SANCTI IRENAI EPISCOPI LUGDUNENSIS libros 


quinque adversus Hezreses, versione Latina cum Codicibus Claro- 
montano ac Arundeliano denuo collata, przemissa de placitis Gnos- 
ticorum prolusione, fragmenta necnon Greece, Syriace, Armeniace, 
commentatione perpetua et indicibus variis edidit W. WIGAN 
HARVEY, S.T.B. Collegii Regalis olim Socius. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s, 
M. MINUCII FELICIS OCTAVIUS. The text newly 
revised from the original MS., with an English Commentary, 
Analysis, Introduction, and Copious Indices. Edited by H. A. 
HOLDEN, LL.D. Examiner in Greek to the University of London. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


THEOPHILI EPISCOPI ANTIOCHENSIS LIBRI 
TRES AD AUTOLYCUM edidit, Prolegomenis Versione Notulis 
Indicibus instruxit GULIELMUS GILSON HuMPHRY, S.T.B. Collegii 
Sanctiss. Trin. apud Cantabrigienses quondam Socius. Post 8vo. 5s. 

THEOPHYLACTI IN EVANGELIUM 5. MATTHAI 
COMMENTARIUS, edited by ΝΥ. G. Huspury, B.D. Prebendary 
of St Paul’s, late Fellow of Trinity College. Demy Svo. 75. 6a 


TERTULLIANUS DE CORONA MILITIS, DE SPEC- 
TACULIS, DE IDOLOLATRIA, with Analysis and English Notes, 
by GEORGE CuURREY, D.D. Preacher at the Charter House, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St John’s College. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THEOLOGY—(ENGLISH). 


WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, compared with the Ori- 
ginal MSS., enlarged with Materials hitherto unpublished. A new 
Edition, by A. NAPIER, M.A. of Trinity College, Vicar of Holkham, 
Norfolk. 9g Vols. Demy 8vo. £3. 3s. 


TREATISE OF THE POPE’S SUPREMACY, and a 
Discourse concerning the Unity of the Church, by Isaac BARROW. 
Demy 8vo. 75. δώ. 

PEARSON’S EXPOSITION OF THE CREED, edited 
by TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D. late Fellow and Tutor of St Catha- 
rine’s College, Cambridge. New Edition. Revised by R. Sinker, 
B.D., Librarian of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


** 4 new edition of Bishop Pearson's famous 
work On the Creed has just been issued by the 
Cambridge University Press. It is the well- 
known edition of Temple Chevallier, thoroughly 
overhauled by the Rev. R. Sinker, of Trinity 
College. The whole text and notes have been 
most carefully examined and corrected, and 
special pains have been taken to verify the ai- 
most innumerable references. These have been 
more clearly and accurately given in very many 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE EXPOSITION 


places, and the citations themselves have been 
adapted to the best and newest texts of the 
several authors—texts which have undergone 
vast improvements within the last two centn- 
ries. The Indices have also been revised and 
enlarged...... Altogether this appears to be the 
most complete and convenient edition as yet 
published of a work which has long been re- 
cognised in ail quarters as a standard one.”— 
Guantian. 


OF THE 


CREED written by the Right Rev. JOHN PEARSON, D.D. late Lord 
Bishop of Chester, by W. H. MILL, D.D. late Regius Professor of 


Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo. 5s. 


WHEATLY ON THE COMMON PRAYER, edited by 
G. E. CorrRIE, D.D. late Master of Jesus College, Examining Chaplain 
to the late Lord Bishop of Ely. Demy 8vo. 75. 6a. 


London: C.F. CLAY & Son, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 


Ave Maria 


née. 
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TWO FORMS OF PRAYER OF THE TIME OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. Now First Reprinted. Demy 8vo. 6d. 


_ * From ‘ Collections and Notes’ 1867— 1876, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt (p. 340), we learn that— 
‘A very remarkable volume, in the original 
vellum cover, and containing 35 Forms of 
Prayer of the reign of Elisabeth, » cach with the 
‘autograph of Humphrey Ὥ, y falien 
into the hands of my frend Mr H. Pyne. It is 
mentioned specially in the Preface to the Par- 


ker Society’s volume of Occasional Forms of 
Prayer, but it had been lost sight of for 200 
years.’ By the kindness of the present pos- 
sessor of this valuable volume, containing in all 
ὡς distinct publications, I am enabled to re- 
print in the following pages the two Forms 
of Prayer supposed to have been lost,”"—£Z.re 
tract from Prerace. 


CAESAR MORGAN'S INVESTIGATION OF THE 
TRINITY OF PLATO, and of Philo Judzus, and of the effects 
which an attachment to their writings had upon the principles and - 
reasonings of the Fathers of the Christian Church. Revised by H. A. 
HOLDEN, LL.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


_ Crown 8vo. 45. 


SELECT DISCOURSES, by JoHN SmiTH, late Fellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. Edited by H. G. WILLIAMS, B.D. late 


Professor of Arabic. Royal 8vo. 


“The ‘Select Discourses’ of John Smith, 
collected and published from his papers after 
his death, are, in my opinion, much the most 
considerable work left to us by this Cambridge 
School (the Cambridge Platonists}]. They have 
a right to a place in English literary history.” 
—Mr MattHew ARNOLD, in the Contemfpo- 


vary Review. . 
‘OF all the products of the Cambridge 
School, the ‘Select Discourses’ are perhaps 
the highest, as they are the most accessible 
and the most widely appreciated...and indeed 
no spiritually thoughtful mind can read them 
unmoved. They carry us sd directly into an 
atmosphere of divine philosophy, luminous 


75. Od. 


with the richest lights of meditative genius... 
He was one of those rare thinkers in whom 
largeness of view, and depth, and wealth of 
poetic and speculative insight, only served to 
evoke more fully the religious spirit, and while 
he drew the mould of his thought from Plotinus, 
he vivified the substance of it from St Paul.”— 
incipal TuLtocn, Aational Theology in 
England in the 17th Century 
‘We may instance Mr Henry Griffin Wil- 
liams’s revised edition of Mr John Smith’s 
*Select Discourses,’ which have won Mr 
Matthew Arnold’s admiration, as an example 
of worthy work for an University Press to 
undertake.”"—Zssnes. 


THE HOMILIES, with Various Readings, and the Quo- 
tations from the Fathers given at length in the Original Languages. 
Edited by G. E. CORRIE, D.D. late Master of Jesus College. Demy 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


DE OBLIGATIONE CONSCIENTIZAE PRAELECTIONES 
decem Oxonii in Schola Theologica habitze a ROBERTO SANDERSON, 
SS. Theologiz ibidem Professore Regio. With English Notes, 
including an abridged Translation, by W. WHEWELL, D.D. late 
Master of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ARCHBISHOP USHER’S ANSWER TO A JESUIT, 
with other Tracts on Popery. Edited by J. SCHOLEFIELD, M.A. late 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University. Demy 8vo. 75. 6a. 


WILSON’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE METHOD OF 


explaining the New Testament, by the early opinions of Jews and 
Christians concerning Christ. Edited by T. TURTON, D.D. late 
Lord Bishop of Ely. Demy 8vo. 55. ; 


LECTURES ON DIVINITY delivered in the University 
of Cambridge, by JOHN HEy, D.D. Third Edition, revised by T. 
TURTON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Ely. 2vols. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


London: C.F. CLAY & Son, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


8 PUBLICATIONS OF 


ARABIC, SANSKRIT, SYRIAC, &c. 


THE DIVYAVADANA, a Collection of Early Buddhist 
Legends, now first edited from the Nepalese Sanskrit MSS. in 
Cambridge and Paris. By E. B. COWELL, M.A. Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, and R. A. NEIL, M.A, 
Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke College. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


POEMS OF BEHA ED DIN ZOHEIR OF EGYPT. 
With a Metrical Translation, Notes and Introduction, by E. H. 
PALMER, M.A., Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple, late Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, formerly Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols, Crown 4to. 

VoL I. The ARABIC TEXT. 


ying that in 
both Prof. Palmer has made an addition to Ori- 
ental literature for which scholars should be ivi 
grateful; and that, while his knowledge of “ 
Arabic is a sufficient antee for his mastery  Beh4-ed-din Zoheir is a very 
of the original, his English compositions are ἴο the small series of Eastern poets accessible 
distingui ty, command of lan- to readers who are not Orientalists.”—Ace- 
guage, rhythmical cadence, and, as we have demey. 


THE CHRONICLE OF JOSHUA THE STYLITE, com- 
sed in Syriac A.D. 507 with an English translation and notes, by 

V. WRIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Arabic. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6a. 

e e fir den . Σ od - 


** Die lehrreiche kleine Chronik Josuashat ein ttel Caterricht ; es 
Assemani in in Wright einen erscheint auch gerade rur rechten Zeit, da die 
dritten Bearbeiter gefunden, der sich um die = rweite Ausgabe von i i 


Emendation des Textes wie um die Erklirung 

der Realien wesentlich verdient gemacht hat 

... Ws. Josua-Ausgabe ist eine sehr dankens- 

werte Gabe und besonders empfehlenswert als . 

KALILAH AND DIMNAH, OR, THE FABLES OF 
BIDPAI; being an account of their literary history, together with 
an English Translation of the same, with Notes, by I. G. N. KEITH- 
FaLcONER, M.A., Trinity College. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d 


NALOPAKHYANAM, OR, THE TALE OF NALA; 
containing the Sanskrit Text in Roman Characters, followed by a 
Vocabulary and a sketch of Sanskrit Grammar. By the late 
Rev. THOMAS JARRETT, M.A. Trinity College, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew. Demy 8vo. 10s. 


NOTES ON THE TALE OF NALA, for the use of 


Classical Students, by J. PEILE, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Christ’s College. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


CATALOGUE OF THE BUDDHIST SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPTS in the University Library, Cambridge. Edited 


by C. BENDALL, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Demy 


δτο. 125. 

“Tt is unnecessary to state how the com- 
pilation of the present cataicgue came to be 
placed in Mr Bendali's hands: trom the cha- 
racter of his work it is evident the seiection 
was judicious, and we may fairiy congratuiate 


those concerned in it on the result... Mr Ben- 
dail has entitled himself to the thanks of all 
Oriental scholars, and we hope he may have 
before him a long course of successful labour in 
the field he has chosen. ”"—4 thenarume. 


London: C.F. CLAY & Son, Cambs idze University Press Warehouse, 
ave Marta Lane. 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, &c. 
‘SOPHOCLES: The Plays and Fragments, with Critical 


Notes, Comment 


“Οἵ his explanatory and critical notes we 
can onl with admiration. Thorough 
scholarship combines with taste, erudition, and 
boundless industry to make this first volume a 
pattern of editing. The work is e€ come 
plete by a prose translation, upon pages alter- 
mating with the text, of which we may say 
shortly that it displays sound judgment and 
taste, without sacrificing precision to poetry of 
expression.”— The Times. 

**This larger edition he has deferred these 
many years for reasons which he has given in 
his preface, and which we accept with entire 
sati ion, as we have now the first portion 
of a work composed in the fulness of his powers 
and with all the resources of fine erudition and 
laboriously earned experience... We will confi- 
dently aver, then, that the edition is neither 
tedious nor long: for we get in one compact 
volume such a cyclopsedia of instruction, such 
a variety of helps to the full comprehension of 
the Ὁ, as not so many years ago would have 
needed a small library, and all this instruction 
and assistance given, not in a dull and pedantic 
way, but in a style of singular clearness and 


AESCHYLI FABULAE.—IKETIAEZ 
MENDOSE SCRIPTAE EX VV. DD. 


LIBRO MEDICEO 





ary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. 
Jess, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 


Part I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Demy 8vo. 
Part ΤΊ, Oedipus Coloneus. 


niversity of Glasgow. - 
I5§S5. 
Demy 8vo. 125. 62 


vivacity. In fact, one might take this edition 
with him on a journey, and, without any other 
help whatever, acquire with comfort and de- 
light a thorough acquaintance with the noblest 
roduction of, perhaps, the most difficult of all 
reek poets—the most difficult, yet possesse 
at the same time of an immortal charm for one 
who has mastered him, as Mr Jebb has, and 
can feel so subtly perfection of form and lan- 
guage...We await with lively ctation the 
continuation, and completion of Mr Jebb’s 
, and it is a fortunate thing that his 
power of work seems to be as great as the style 
is happy in which the work is done.”"—Zhe 
A thenaum 


‘An edition which marks a definite δά. 
vance, which is whole ia itself, and brings a 
mass of solid and well-wrought material such 
as future constructors will desire to adapt, is 
definitive in the only applicable sense of the 
term, and such is the edition of Professor Jebb. 
No man is better fitted to express in relatior to 
Sophocles the mind of the present generation.” 
—The Saturday Review. 


XOH®OPOI IN 


CONIECTURIS EMENDATIUS EDITAE cum Scholiis Graecis 
et brevi adnotatione critica, curante F. A. PALEY, M.A., LL.D. 


Demy 8vo. 75. 6a. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. With a Trans- 
lation in English Rhythm, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. 
New Edition Revised. By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Greek. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

**One of the best editions of the masterpiece of Greek tragedy.” —A thenaume. 


THE THEATETUS OF PLATO with a Translation and 


Notes by the same Editor. 


Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6a. 


ARISTOTLE.—NEPI ΨΥΧΗ͂Σ. ARISTOTLE’S PSY- 
CHOLOGY, in Greek and English, with Introduction and Notes, 
by EDWIN WALLACE, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Worcester 


College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 


**The notes are exactly what such notes 
ought to be,—helps to the student, not mere 
displays of learning. By far the more valuable 
parts of the notes are neither critical nor lite- 
rary, but phi ical and expository of the 
thought, and of the connection of thought, in 
the treatise itself. In this relation the notes are 
invaluable. Of the translation. it may be said 
thac an English reader may fairly master by 
means of it this great treatise of Aristotle."— 
Spectator. 


18s, 


‘* Wallace’s Bearbeitung der Aristotelischen 
Psychologie ist das Werk eines denkenden und 
in allen Schriften des Aristoteles und gréssten- 
teils auch in der neueren Litteratur zu densel- 

n belesenen Mannes... Der schwichste 
Teil der Arbeit ist der kritische... Aber in 
allen diesen Dingen liegt auch nach der Abe 
sicht des Verfassers nicht der Schwerpunke 
seiner Arbeit, sondern.”—Prof. Susemihl in 
Philologische Wochenschrift. 


ARISTOTLE.—MEPI AIKAIOZTNH®. THE FIFTH 
BOOK OF THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. 
Edited by HENRY JACKSON, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
**I¢ is not too much to say that some of the 
ints he discusses have never had so much 
Fight thrown upon them before. .. . Scholars 


will hope that this is not the only portion of 
the Aristotelian writings which he is likely to 
edit.” —A thenaum. 


London: C.F. CLAY & SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
: Ave Maria Lane. 
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Notes Explanatory and Critical, Introductions and Introductory 


Essays. 


Fennell deserves the thanks of all clas- 
sical students for his careful and scholarly edi- 
tion of the Olympian and Pythian odes. He 
-brings to his task the necessary enthusiasm for 
-his author, great industry, a sound judgment, 
and, in particular, copious and minute learning 
— THE ISTHMIAN AND 

Editor. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
46 , .. As a handy and instructive edition of 
a difficult classic no work of recent years sur- 
passes Mr Fennell’s ‘ Pindar.’”—A thenaeum. 
“This work is in no way inferior to 
the previous volume. The commentary affords 


dited by C. A. M. FENNELL, Litt. D., late Fellow of 
[9505 College. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


in comparative 


NEMEAN ODES. By the same 


valuable help to the study of the most difficult 
of Greek au and is enriched with notes 


00 points of ip and e which 
only have been wnitten by a scholar of 
very high attainments. ”—S. iy Review. 


PRIVATE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES, with In- 
troductions and English Notes, by F. A. PALEY, M.A. Editor of 
Aeschylus, etc. and J. E. SANDYS, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of St John’s 
College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 

ParT I. Contra Phormionem, Lacritum, Pantaenetum, Boeotum 
de Nomine, Boeotum de Dote, Dionysodorum. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


τ Paley’s scholarship is sound and 
accurate, his experience of editing wide, and 
if he is content to devote his learning and 
abilities to the ction of such manuals 
as these, they will be received with στα δ 
throughout the higher schools of the country. 
Mr Sandys is deeply read in the 


PaRT II. 


tum, Cononem, Calliciem. Crown 8vo. 


“It is long since we have come upon a work 
evincing more pains, scholarship, and varied 
research and illustration than Mr Sandys’s 
contribution to the ‘ Private Orations of De- 


[New Edition. In the Press. 


obtains full justice at his hands ... We 
hope this edition may lead the way to a more 
eneral study of these speeches in 
has hitherto been possible.”— Acadeney. 


Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum I. II.; Nicostra- 


75. δώ. 

mosthenes ’.”—Saturday Review. 

Cee eee the edition reflects credit on 
Cambridge scholarship, and ought to be ex- 
tensively used.”—Ai thenau rm. 


DEMOSTHENES AGAINST ANDROTION AND 
AGAINST TIMOCRATES, with Introductions and English Com- 
mentary, by WILLIAM WaAYTE, M.A., late Professor of Greek, Uni- 


versity College, London. 
‘*These speeches are highly interesting, as 
illustrating Attic Law, as that law was in- 
fluenced by the exigences of politics . . . As 
vigorous examples οἵ the great orator’s style, 
they are worthy of all admiration; and they 
have the advantage—not inconsiderabie when 
the actual attainments of the average school- 
boy are considered—of having an easily com- 


Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


hended subject matter. ... Besides a most 
ucid and interesting introduction, Mr Wa 
has given the student effective help in hi 
running commentary. We may note, as being 
so well managed as to form a very valuable 
part of the exegesis, che summaries given with 
every two or three sections throughout the 
speech.” —Spectator, 


PLATO’S PH-EDO, literally translated, by the late E. M. 
ΓΟΡΕ, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, revised by HENRY 


JACKSON, Litt. D., Fellow of Trinity College. 


Demy &vo. 65s. 


London: C.F. CLAY & SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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THE BACCHAE OF EURIPIDES. With Introduction, 


Critical Notes, and Archzological Illustrations, by J. E. SANDYS, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St John’s College, Cambri ge, and Public 
Orator. New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 125. 6d. 

* Of the present edition of the Bacoke by Mr able advance in freedom and lightness of style. 
Sandys we may. safely say that never before has - Under such circumstances it is superfluous 
a Greek play, in England at least, had fuller to say that for the purposes of teachers and ad- 
‘Justice done to its iticism, iuterpretation, vanced students this handsome edition far sur- 
and archsol ogical illustration, whether for the passes all its predecessors.” — A thenarume. 

student or the more advanced scholar. ** It has not, like so many such books, been 

bridge Public Orator may be saidto _ hastily produced to meet the momentary need 

have taken the lead in issuing a complete edi- of some icular examination; but it has em- 

tion of a Greek play, which is destined perhaps ployed for some years the labour and thought 
to gain redoubled favour now that the study of οἵ a highly finished scholar, whose aim 

ancient monuments has been af applied to its ile to have been that his book should forth tots totus 


“The volume is interspersed with well- 411 that may throw light upon its subject. The 
executed woodcuts, and its general attractive- = result is a work which will not only assist the 
ness of form reflects great credit on the Uni- schoolboy or undergraduate in his tasks, 
versity Press. In the notes Mr Sandyshasmore νη adorn the library of the scholar. ne ἊΣ τοὶ 
than. Sustained ἢ his well-earned reputation as | a Guwardian. 


THE TYPES "OF GREEK COINS. By PERCY GARDNER, 
Litt. D., F.S.A., Disney Professor of Archzology. With 16 Autotype 
plates, containing photographs of Coins of all parts of the Greek World. 

mpl. 4to. Cloth h extra, 1.115. 64.; Roxburgh (Morocco back), £2: 25. 
** Professor Gardner’s book is written with _is less purely and dryly scientific. Neverthe 

such lucidity and in a manner so straightfor- _less, it takes high rank as proceeding u 

ward that it may well win converts, and it may _— truly scientific basis at the same time ¢ t it 

be distinctly recommended to that omnivorous _treats the subject of numismatics in an attrac- 

Class or xeaders—" men in the schools’..—Sa- _itive style and is elegant enough to justify its ap- 





pearance ia the drawing- "Atheneum. 
ἐμέν τὰ Fypesof Grenk Coins isa work whi ἕ 
Ε 


A SELECTION OF GREEK INSCRIPTIONS, with 
Introductions and Annotations by E. 5. ROBERTS, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. [7x the Press. 

ESSAYS ON THE ART OF PHEIDIAS. By C. WALD- 
STEIN, M.A., Phil. D., Reader in Classical Archzology in the 
University of Cambridge. Royal 8vo. With numerous IJustrations. 
16 Plates. Buckram, 3os. 


“Ἴ acknowledge expressly the warmenthu- very valuable contribution towards ἃ 
siasm for ideal art which pervades the whole _— thorough knowledge of the style of Pheidias.”— 


vo eye Dr Waldstein has Zhe Academy. 

proved himself to 0 postess in his special line of *** Essays on the Art of Pheidias’ form an 
study, namely, stylistic analysis, which hasled extremely valuable and important piece of 
him to sev ral happy and important discoveries. wort. . . Taking it for the illustrations alone, 


universally wel is an exceedin y fascinating book.” — Times. 

M. "TULLI “CICERONIS- AD. M. eu feces ORATOR. 
A revised text edited with Introductory Essays and with critical 
and explanatory notes, by J. E. SANDYS, M.A., F ellow y and Tutor of 
St John’s College, and Public Orator. Demy 8vo. 

M. TULLI CICERONIS DE FINIBUS ‘BONORUM 
ET MALORUM LIBRI QUINQUE. The text revised and 
explained; With a Translation by JAMES S. REID, Litt. D., Fellow 
and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. 3 Vols. lin the Press. 
VoL. 111. Containin rgahe Translation. Demy 8vo. 

M. T. CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS LIBRI TRES, 
with Marginal Analysis, an English Commentary, and copious 
Indices, by H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D., Examiner in Greek to the 
University of London. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 


" Dr Holden ‘has issued an edition of what assumed after two most thorough revisions, 
is perhaps the easiest and most popular of _ leaves little or nothing to be desired in the full- 
Cicero's philosophical works, the Oficits, ness and accuracy of its treatment alike of the 
which, especially in the form which it has now = matter and the language.” — Academy. 


London: C.F. CLAY & Son, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Aleria Lane. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 





M. TVLLI CICERONIS PRO C RABIRIO [PERDVEL- 
LIONIS REO] ORATIO AD QVIRITES With Notes Introduc- 
tion and Appendices by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 73. 6d. 


M. TULLIIT CICERONIS 


Libri Tres, with Introduction and Commentary by 
Mayor, M.A, late Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
lege, London, together with a new collation of several of the 


way admirabl 
student... 


N. Ὁ. 11. und zeigt ebenso wie der erste einen 
erheblichen Fortschritt gegen die bisher vor- 
handenen commentrten Ausgaben. Man darf 


DE NATURA DEORUM 
OSEPH B. 
ing’s Col- 

English 


125.6d. Vol. III. τος. 


der grésste Theil : 
ist, sagen, dass niemand, weicher sb 
Seschaft ‘ies Se oat eae τεῦ 
tigt. neve ignoriren 

darfen.”"—P. Scuwancxg in 78. Κ εἰ Alt. 
vol. 3% p; 90 fo . . : 

** Nell’ edizione sua 2 pid compinto, che ia 
qualunque altra edizione anteriore, ε im parte 
nuove, non meno |’ apparato critico dal teste 
che I’ esame ed il commento del conteanuto del 
libro.”—R. BoxGui in Naeves A a, Oct. 
3881, pp. 717-- 733- 


P. VERGILI MARONIS OPERA cum Prolegomenis 
et Commentario Critico edidit B. H. KENNEDY, S.T.P., Graecae 


Linguae Prof. Regius. 


Extra Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


See also Pitt Press Series, pp. 24—27. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL PAPERS. By 
Sir W. THomsoN, LL.D., D.C.L, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the University of Glasgow. Collected from different 


Scientific Periodicals from May 1841, to the present time. 
155. 


Demy 8vo. 18s. Vol. IT. 

** Wherever exact science has found a fol- 
lower Sir William Thomson's name is known as 
a leader and a master. For a space of 40 years 
each of his successive ccontributicns to know- 
ledge in the domain of experimental and mathe- 
matical physics has been recognizec as marxing 
a stage in the progress of the subject. But, un- 
happily for the mere learner. he 1s no writer of 
text-books. His eager fertility overtlows into 
the nearest available journal. . . The papers in 
this volume deal largely with the sudject of the 
dynamics of heat. They tegin with two or 
three articles which were in part written at the 


MATHEMATICAL AND 


Vol. I. 


[Volume III. Js the Press. 
age of 17, before the author had commenced 
residence as an undergraduate in Cambridge.” 
—The Times. 

**We are convinced that nothing has had a 
greater effect on the progress of the theories of 
eiectricity and magnetism during the last ten 
years than the publication of Sir W. Thomson's 
repnnt of papers on eiectrostatics and magnet- 
ism, and we be.ieve that the present volume is 
destined in no less degree to further the ad- 
vancement of physical science."—G.asgea» 
Heraid, 


PHYSICAL PAPERS, by 


GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge. Reprinted from the Original Journals and 


Transactions, with Additional Notes by the Author. 


8vo. 155. Wol. 11. 155. 
“|. The same spirit pervades the papers on 
pure mathematics whicn are included in the 
wolume. They have a severe accuracy of style 


Vol. I. Demy 
[Volume 111. Jn the Press. 


which well befits the subtie nature of the sub- 
jects, and inspires the completest confidence in 
their author.” — The Τὶ 


swtes. 


A HISTORY OF THE THEORY OF ELASTICITY 
AND OF THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, from Galilei to 


the present time. 


VoL. I. Galilei to Saint-Venant, 1638-1850. 


By the late I. TODHUNTER, D.Sc., F.R.S., edited and completed 


by KARL PEARSON, M.A. 


[.Vearly ready. 


Lowen: C.F. CLAY & Son, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
“τε Varia Lane. ; 
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THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF THE LATE PROF. 
᾿ oval ato. MAXWELL. Edited by W. D. NIVEN, M.A. In 2 vols. 
ln the Press. 

A TREATISE ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Sir W. THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and P. G. TAIT, M.A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Part I. Demy 8vo. 16s. Part II. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Pro- 
fessors Sir W. THOMSON and P. G. TaiT. Demy 8vo. Second 
Edition. 9s. 

AN ATTEMPT TO TEST THE THEORIES OF 
CAPILLARY ACTION by FRANCIS BASHFORTH, B.D., and 
i C. ADAMS, M.A., F.R.S. Demy 4to. £1. 1 

A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF DETERMI- 
nants and their applications in Analysis and Geometry, by R. F. 
SCOTT, M.A., Fellow of St John’s College. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

HYDRODYNAMICS, a Treatise on the Mathematical 
Theory of the Motion of Fluids, by HORACE LAMB, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

THE ANALYTICAL THEORY OF HEAT, by JosEPH 
FOURIER. Translated, with Notes, by A. FREEMAN, M.A, Fellow 
of St John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo._ 16s. 

THE ELECTRICAL RESEARCHES OF THE Hon. H. 
CAVENDISH, F.R.S. Written between 1771 and 1781. Edited from 
the original MSS. in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, K. G., 
by the late J. CLERK MAXWELL, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

“*Every department of editorial duty ap- faction to Prof. Maxwell to see this goodly 


pears to have been most conscientiously per- volume ;_completed before his life’s wor 
rmed ; and it must have been no small! satis- 


Athenaeum 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON QUATERNIONS. 
By P. G. TaIT, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. r4s 


THE MATHEMATICAL WORKS OF ISAAC BAR- 
ROW, D.D. Edited by W. WHEWELL, D.D. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

COUNTERPOINT. A Practical Course of Study, by Pro- 
fessor Sir G. A. MACFARREN, M.A., Mus. Doc. New- Edition, 
revised. Crown 4to. 


75. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
CHEMISTRY, by M. M. Patrison Muir, M.A., Fellow and Pra- 


lector in Chemistry of Gonville and Caius College. Demy 8vo. 155. 
“Τῆς value of the book as a digest of the © more comprehensive scheme, has produced a 
historical developments of chemical thought systematic treatise on the principles of chemical 
is immense.”’"—Academy Pt ilosophy which stands ar in advance of any 
** Theoretical Chemistry has moved so rapidly indred work in our language. It is a treatise 
of late years that most of our ordinary text that requires for its due comprehension a fair 
books have been left far behind. German acquaintance with physical science, and it can 
students, to be sure, possess an excellent guide hardly be placed with advantage in the hands 
to the present state of the science in ‘Die of any one who does not possess an extended 
Modernen Theorien der Chemie’ of Prof. knowledge of descriptive chemistry. But the 
Lothar Meyer; but in this country the student advanced student whose mind is well equipped 
has had to content himself with such works as = with an array of chemical and physical facts 


Dr Tilden’s | Introduction to Chemical Philos can turn to Mr Muir’s masterly volume for 
an admirable book in its way, but rather eect help in acquiring a knowledge of the 
ppny. Mr Pattison Muir having aime ples of modern chemistry.”—A ¢ 7. 


NOTES ON QUALITATIVE “ANALYSIS. Concise and 
Explanatory. By H. J. H. FENTON, M.A., F.1.C., Demonstrator of 
Chemistry in the University of Cambridge. Cr. 4to. "New Edition. ὅς. 


London: C.F. CLAY &* SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


14 PUBLICATIONS OF 


LECTURES ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS, 
by 5. H. VINES, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of Christ’s College. Demy ὅνο. 


215. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF GREEK MATHEMATICS. 
By J. Gow, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. τος. 64. 

DIOPHANTOS OF ALEXANDRIA ; a Study in the 


THE SOLS NT AND PALEONTOLOGICAL AFFIN- 
ITIES OF THE NEOCOMIAN DEPOSITS OF UPWARE 
AND BRICKHILL with Plates, being the Sedgwick Prize Essay 
for the Year 1879. By W. KEEPING, M.A, F.G.S. Demy 8vo. τος. 6d. 

A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS AND PAPERS ON PRO- 
TOZOA, CELENTERATES, WORMS, and certain smaller groups 
of animals, published during the years 1861—1883, by D’ARcY W. 
THOMPSON, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
125. 

ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS made at the Obser- 
vatory of Cambridge by the late Rev. JAMES CHALLIS, M.A, F.RS., 
F.R.A.S. For various Years, from 1846 to 1860. 

ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS from 1861 to 186s. 
Vol. XXI. Royal 4to. 155. From 1866 to 1869. Vol XXII. 
Roval 4to. iVearly ready. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF BIRDS 
formed by the late H. E. STRICKLAND, now in the possession of the 
University of Cambridge. By O. Satvix, M.A. Demy 8vo. £1.15. 

A CATALOGUE OF AUSTRALIAN FOSSILS (in- 
cluding Tasmania and the Island of Timor’, Stratigraphically and 
Zoologically arranged, by R. ETHERIDGE, Jun., F.G.S., Acting Pala- 
ontologist, HM. Geol. Survey of Scotland. Demy 8vo. τος. 6. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, 
VERTEBRATE AND INVERTEBRATE, for the Use of Stu- 
dents in the Museum of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 2s. 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
BRITISH PAL.EOZOIC ROCKS, by the Rev. ADAM SEDGWICK, 
M.A, ΣΝ and FREDERICK MCoy, F.G.S. One vol, Royal 4to. 
Plates, £1. Is. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF CAM- 
BRIAN AND SILURIAN FOSSILS contained in the Geological 
Museum of the University of Cambridge, by J. W. SALTER, F.G.S. 
With a Portrait of PROFESSOR SEDGWICK. Royal 4to. 7s. 6d. 

CATALOGUE OF OSTEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS con- 
tained in the Anatomical Museum of the University of Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, 25. 6d. 


London: C.F. CLay & Son, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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A SELECTION OF CASES ON THE ENGLISH LAW 
OF CONTRACT. By GERARD BROWN FINCH, M.A,, of Lincoln’s - 
Inn, Barrister at Law; Law Lecturer and late Fellow of Queens’ 

. Kollege, Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 28s. 


Review. 


invaluable guide towards the best method of legal study."—Law Quarterly 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE ROMAN LAW ON 
THE LAW OF ENGLAND. Being the Yorke Prize Essay for 


1884. By T. E. SCRUTTON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 


** Legal work of just the kind that 
Law Quarterly Review. 


10s. 62. 


a learned University should promote by its prizes.”— 


AN ANALYSIS OF CRIMINAL LIABILITY. By E. C. 
CLARK, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Cam- 
bridge, also of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


** Prof, Clark’s little book is the substance 
of lectures delivered by him upon those por- 
tions of Austin’s work on jurisprudence w ich 


with the ‘‘operation of sanctions”... 


Students of jurisprudence will find much to 
interest and instruct them in the work of Prof. 
Clark.” —A thenarume. 


PRACTICAL JURISPRUDENCE, a Comment on AUSTIN. 


By E. C. CLARK, LL.D. Regius Professor of Civil Law. 


8vo. 9s. 


**Damit schliesst dieses inhaltreiche und 
nach allen Seiten anregende Buch dber Prac- 


Crown 


tical Jurisprudence.”—K3Snig. Centvalblatt far 
per hi hes ὃ μ 


A SELECTION OF THE STATE TRIALS. By J. W. 
.  WILLIS-BUND, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Con- 
stitutional Law and History, University College, London. Crown 


8vo. Vols. I. and II. 
᾿ ἐῥιὀίξελεά at 46s.) 


work is a very useful contribution to 
that important branch of the constitutional his- 
tory of England which is concerned with the 
growth and development of the law of treason, 
as i¢ may be gathered from trials before the 
ordinary courts. The author has very wisely 
distinguished these cases from those of im- 
ment for treason before Parliament, which 
€ proposes to treat in a future volume under 
the general head ‘ Proceedings in Parliament.’”’ 
Academy. . τς 
“ This is a work of such obvious utility that 
the only wonder is that no one should have un- 
dertaken it before... In many respects there- 
fore, although the trials are more or less 
abridged, this is for the ordinary student’s pure 
pose not only a more handy, but a more useful 
work than Howell’s.""—Saturday Review. _ 
“ But, although the book is most interesting 
to the historian of constitutional law, it is also 


In 3 parts. Now reduced to 30s. (originally 


not without considerable value to those who 

information with regard to procedure and 
the growth of the law of evidence. We should 
add chat Mr Willis-Bund has given short pre- 
faces and appendices to the trials, so as to form 
a connected narrative of the events in history 
to which they relate. We can thoroughly re- 
commend the book.”—Law TZimes. 

“To a large class of readers Mr Willis 
Bund's compilation will thus be of great as- 
sistance, for he presents in a convenient form a 
judicious selection of the principal statutes and 
the leading cases ing on the crime of trea- 
son... For all classes of readers these volumes 
possess an indirect interest, arising from the 
nature of the cases themselves, from the men 
who were actors in them, and from the numerous 
points of social life which are incidentally illuse 
trated in the course of the trials.” —A theneeume. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF THE PERPETUAL EDICT 
OF SALVIUS JULIANUS, collected, arranged, and annotated by 
BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John’s College, and 


late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


‘In the present book we have the fruits of 


the same kind of thorough and well-ordered 
study which was brought to bear upon the notes 
to the Commentaries and the Institutes... 
Hitherto the Edict has been almost inac- 
cessible to the ordinary English student, and 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
such a student will be interested as well as per- 
haps surprised to find how abundantly the ex- 
tant fragments illustrate and clear up points 
which have attracted his attention in the Com- 
mentaries, or the Institutes, or the Digest.”== 
Law Times. 


Londons; C.F. CLAY & SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


16 " PUBLICATIONS OF 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF JUS- 


TINIAN’S DIGEST. Containing an account of its com 
and of the Jurists used or referred to therein, together wi 


ition 
a full 


Commentary on one Title (de usufructu), by HENRY JOHN Rosy, M.A., 
formerly Prof. of Jurisprudence, University College, London. Demy 


8vo. 18s. 


ical, historical, 
More inform- 


300 οἵ 
composition the Digest, and of the jurists 
whose decisions and argum 
substance. Nowhere else can a clearer view 
be obtained of the personal succession by which 
the tradition of Roman legal science was sus- 


THE COMMENTARIES OF GAIUS AND RULES OF 


ULPIAN. 


With a Translation and Notes, by J. T. ABpy, LL.D., 


Judge of County Courts, late Regius Professor of Laws in the 
University of Cambridge, and BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D., Law 
Lecturer of St John’s Coliege, Cambridge, formerly Law Student of 
Trinity Hall and Chancellor's Medallist for Legal Studies. New 


Edition by BRYAN WALKER. Crown 8vo. 


*‘ As scholars and as editors Messrs Abdy 
and Walker have done their work well... For 
one thing the editors deserve special commen- 
dation. They have presented Gaius to the 
reader with few notes and those merely by 


16s. 


way of reference or necessary explanation. 
Thus the Roman jurist is allowed to speak for 
himself, and the reader feels that he 1s really 
studying Roman ἰδ in the original, and not 2 
fanciful representation of it."—/A thenaum. 


THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN, translated with 
Notes by J. T. ABDy, LL.D., and BRYAN WALKER, M.A.,, LL.D. 


Crown 8vo._ 16s. 


“*We welcome here a valuable contribution 
to the study of jurisprudence. The text of the 
Institutes \s occasionally perplexing, even to 
practised scholars, whose nowledge of clas- 
sical models does not always avail them in 
dealing with the technicalities of legal phrase- 
ology. Nor can the ordinary dictionaries be 
expected to furnish all the help that is wanted. 
This translation will then be of great use. To 


the ordinary student, whose attention is dis- 
tracted from the subject-matter by the dif- 
ficulty of struggling through the language in 
which it is contained, it be almoss indis- 
pensable.°"—S pectator. 

**The notes are learned and Carefully com- 
piled, and this edition will be found useful to 
students. "—Law Zismes. 


SELECTED TITLES FROM THE DIGEST, annotated 
by B. WALKER, M.A., LL.D. Part I. Mandati vel Contra. Digest 


XVII r. Crown Svo. 55. 


**This smail volume is published as an ex- 
periment The author propuses to publish an 
annotated edition and translation of several 
books of the Digest if this one is received with 
favour. We are pleased to be able to say that 


Part IT. 
amittenda possessione. 





XIII, I—3. Crown $vo. 


Mr Water deserves credit for the way in which 
he has performed the task und en. The 
transiation, as might be expected, is scholarly.” 
—Law Times. 


De Adquirendo rerum dominio and De Adquirenda vel 
Digest XLI. 1 and 11. 


Part III. De Condictionibus. Digest ΧΙ. 1 and 4—7 and Digest 


Crown 8vo. 


GROTIUS DE JURE BELLI ET PACIS, with the Notes 


of Barbeyrac and others; accompanied by an abridged Translation 
of the Text, by W. WHEWELL, D.D. late Master of Trinity College. 


3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 125. 


The translation separate, 6s. 


London: C.F. CLAY & SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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HISTORY. 


.LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN, OR GERMANY AND 
" PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC AGE, by J. R. SEELEY, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 


Cambridge, with Portraits and Maps. 


3 Vols. Demy 8vo. Now 


reduced to 30s. (originally published at 485.) 


** Dr Buscn’s volume has made people think 
and talk even more than usual of Prince Bis- 
marck, and Professor Seeley’s very learned work 
on Stein will turn attention to an earlier and an 
almost equally eminent German statesman. Jt 
has been the good fortune of Prince Bismarck 
to help to raise Prussia to a position which she 

never before attained, and to complete the 
work of German unification. The frustrated 
labours of Stein in the same field were also 
very great, and well worthy to be taken into 
account. He was one, perhaps the chief, of 
the illustrious group of strangers who came to 
the rescue of Prussia in her darkest hour, about 
the time of the inglorious Peace of Tilsit, and 
who laboured to put life and order into her 
dispirited army, her impoverished finances, and 
her inefficient Civil Service. Stein strove, too, 
—no man more,—for the cause of unification 
when it seemed almost folly to hope for suc- 
cess. Englishmen will feel very pardonable 
pride at seeing one of their countrymen under- 
take to write the history of a period from the 
investigation of which even laborious Germans 


are apt to shrink. ”— Tires. 

“In a notice of this kind scant justice can 
be done to a work like the one betore us; no 
short γώννεό can give even the most meagre 
notion of the contents of these volumes, which 
contain no page that is su uous, and none 
that is uninteresting .... To understand the 

rmany of to-day one must study the Ger- 
many 0 many yesterdays, and now that study 
has been made easy by this work, to which no 
one can hesitate to assign a very high place 
among those recent histories which have aimed 
at original research.”—A thenaum. 

** We congratulate Cambridge and her Pro- 
fessor of History on the appearance of such a 
noteworthy production. And we may add that 
it is something upon which we may congra- 
tulate England that on the especial field of the 
Germans, history, on the history of their own 
country, by the use of their own literary 
weapons, an Englishman has produced a his- 
tory of Germany in the Napoleonic age far 
superior to any that exists in mm Ex 
asniner. 


THE DESPATCHES OF EARL GOWER, English Am- 
bassador at the court of Versailles from June 1790 to August 1792, 
to which are added the Despatches of Mr Lindsay and Mr Munro, 
and the Diary of Lord Palmerston in France during July and 


August 1791. 
College, Cambridge. 


Edited by OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
Demy 8vo. 


155. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND 
COMMERCE. By W. CunniNGHAM, B.D., late Deputy to the 
Knightbridge Professor in the University of Cambridge. With 


Maps and Charts. Crown 8vo. 
**Mr Cunningham is not likely to disap- 
point any readers except such as begin by mis- 
taking the character of his book. e does not 
promise, and does not give, an account of the 
dimensions to which English industry and com- 


122. 

merce have grown. It is with the process of 

growth that he is concerned; and this process 
e traces with the philosophical insight which 

distinguishes between what is important and 

what is trivial.” —Guardian. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF GREEK HISTORY. 
Accompanied by a short narrative of events, with references to the 
sources of information and extracts from the ancient authorities, by 
CARL PETER. Translated from the German by G. CHAWNER, 


M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


** As a handy book of reference for genuine 
students, or even for learned men who want to 
lay their hands on an authority for some par- 


Demy 4to. 10s. 
ticular point as quickly as possible, the Zadles 
are useful,"—A cademy. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 


By the same. 


(Preparing. 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN EARLY ARABIA, 
by W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A, LL.D., Lord Almoner’s Professor of 


Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 


“Te is clearly and vividly written, full of 
curious and picturesque material, and incident- 
ally throws light, not merely on the social 
history of Arabia, but on the earlier passages 


Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


of Old Testament history.... We must be 
grateful to him for so valuable a contribution 
to the early history of social organisation.”— 
Scotsman. 


London: C.F. CLAY & SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 


Ave Maria 


me. 


18 PUBLICATIONS OF 


TRAVELS IN NORTHERN ARABIA IN 1876 AND 


1877. By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, of Gonville and Caius College. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. [/ the Press. 


HISTORY OF NEPAL, translated by MUNSHI SHEW 
SHUNKER SINGH and PANDIT SHRI GUNANAND; edited with an 
Introductory Sketch of the Country and People by Dr D. WRIGHT, 
late Residency Surgeon at Kathmianda, and with facsimiles of native 
drawings, and portraits of Sir JUNG BAHADUR, the KING OF NEPAL, 

. xe δι Super-ro er-royal 8vo. Now reduced to 10s. 6d. (published at ay ind 
doce well in publishing this worl” Sect crane obecrvanon i is written intelligently aed can ane 


A JOURNEY oF LITERARY anpb ARCHEOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH IN NEPAL AND NORTHERN INDIA, during 
the Winter of 1884-5. By CECIL BENDALL, M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge ; Professor of Sanskrit in University 
College, London. Demy 8vo. tos. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROYAL INJUNCTIONS OF 
1535, by J. Β. MULLINGER, M.A., Lecturer on History and Libranan 
to St John’s College. Part I. Demy 8vo. (734 pp.), 125. 

Part II. From the Royal Injunctions of 1535 to the Accession of 
Charles the First. Demy 8vo. 18s 


“That Mr Mullinger’s work should admit “τ Mallinger has succeeded fal seodeat 
of being regarded as a continuous narrative, presenting the earnest and thougheful 
in which character it has no predecessors with a ;horough and trustworthy history 
_mentioning, is one of the many advan- Guard 
tages it possesses over annalistic compilations, “The e entire work is a model of accurate 
even so valuable as Goren $, aS well as over and industrious scholarship. The same quali- 


A thenae.”—Prof. A. W. Ward in the Academy. ties that distinguished the earlier volume are 
“*Mr Mullinger’s narrative omits nothing again visible, and the whole is still 

which is required by the fullest interpretation cuous for minuteness and fidelity of workman- 

of his subject. He shews in the statutes of ship and breadth and toleration of view."— 


the Colleges, the internal organization of the otes and Queries. 
University, its connection with national pro- ““Mr_ Mullinger displays an admirable 
blems, its studies, its social life, and the thoroughness in his work. Nothing could be 
activity of irs leading members. <All this he more exhaustive and conscientious than bis 
combines in a form which is eminently read- method: and his style...is picturesque and 
able.”— Pror. CREIGHTON in Cuomt. Review. elevated."— Zuszes. 


HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF ST JOHN THE 
EVANGELIST, by THomas BAKER, B.D., Ejected Fellow. Edited 


by JOHN E. B. Mayor, M.A. Two Vols. ‘Demy 8vo. 245. 

Τὸ antiquaries the book will be a source “‘The work displays very wide reading, and 
of almost inexhaustible amusement, by his- it will be of great use to members of the col- 
torians it will be found a work of consicerable lege and of the university, and, perhaps, of 
service on questions respecting our social pro- = still greater use to students of English his- 
gressin past times: andthe careandthorough- tory, ecclesiastical, political, social, literary 
ness with which Mr Mayor has discharged his and academical, who have hitherto had to te 
editorial functions are creditable tohislearning content with ‘ Dyer.’"—dAcademy. 
and industry.”—A thenaum. 


SCHOLAE ACADEMICAE: some Account of the Studies 


at the English Universities in the Eighteenth Century. By CHRIS- 
TOPHER WORDSWORTH, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse. Demy 8vo. 
Now reduced to 10s. 6:7. (originally published at 155.) 


*“*Mr Wordsworth has collected a great education and learning.’ "—Saturday Review. 
quantity of minute and curious information ““Of the whole volume it may be said that 
about the working of Cambridge institutions in it is a genuine service rencered to the study 
the last century, with an occasional comparison of University history, and that the habits of 
of the corresponding state of things at Oxford. thought of any writer educated at either seat of 

.. Toa great extent it is purely a book of re- learning in the last century will, in many cases, 
ference, and as such it will be of permanent be far better understood after a eration 
walue for the historical knowledge of English of the materials here collected.°"—A cademey. 


London: C.F. CLAY & Son, Cambridge University Press Warchouse, 
Ave Maria Lane, 


NF 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE UNI- 

.  VERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE AND OF THE COLLEGES OF 
CAMBRIDGE AND ETON, by the late ROBERT WILLIS, M.A. 
F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor in the University of Camtridge. Edited ἡ 
with large Additions and a Continuation to the present time by 
JOHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A,, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Four Vols. Super Royal 8vo. £6. 6s. 


Also a limited Edition of the same, consisting of 120 numbered 
Copies only, large paper Quarto; the woodcuts and steel engravings 
mounted on India paper; of which 100 copies are now offered for 
sale, at Twenty-five Guineas net each set. . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A CATALOGUE OF ANCIENT MARBLES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, by Prof. ADOLF MICHAELIS. Translated by C. A. M. 
FENNELL, Litt. D., late Fellow of Jesus College. Royal 8vo. Rox- 
burgh (Morocco back), £2. 25. 


**The object of the present work of Mich- remarkable. The book is beautifully executed, 
aelis is to describe and make known the vast and with its few handsome plates, and excel- 
treasures of ancient sculpture now accumulated _—lent indexes, does much credit to the Came 
in the galleries of Great Britain, the extentand bridge Press. It has not been printed in 
value of which are scarcely appreciated, and German, but appears for the first time in the 
chiefly so because there has hitherto been little | English translation. All lovers of true art and 
accessible information about them. To the of good work should be grateful to the Syndics 
loving labours of a learned German the owners οἵ the University Press for the liberal facilities 
of art treasures in England are for the second afforded by them towards the production of 
time indebted for a full descriptionof their rich δὶς important volume by Professor Michaelis.” 


possessions. Waagen gave to the privatecole —Saturday Review. 
ections of pictures the advantage of his in- ** Professor Michaelis has achieved so high 
spection and cultivated acquaintance with art, a fame as an authority in classical archeology 


and now Michaelis performs the same office that it seems unnecessary to say how good 
for the still less known private hoards of an- δ book this is.”— The Antiguary. 
tique sculptures for which our country is so 


RHODES IN ANCIENT TIMES. By CEcIL Torr, M.A. 
With six plates. Demy 8vo. τος. 6d. 


THE WOODCUTTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS 


during the last quarter of the Fifteenth Century. In three parts. 
I. History of the Woodcutters. II. Catalogue of their Woodcuts. 

' TIT. List of the Books containing Woodcuts. By WILLIAM MARTIN 
Conway. Demy 8vo. 10s. 64d. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE IRISH LANGUAGE. By Prof. 
WINDISCH. Translated by Dr NORMAN MOORE. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


LECTURES ON TEACHING, delivered in the University 
of Cambridge in the Lent Term, 1880. By J. G. FITCH, M.A., LL.D. 
Her Majesty's Inspector of Training Colleges. Cr. 8vo. New Edit. 55. 


** As principal of a training college and as a ** Therefore, without reviewing the book for 
Government inspector of schools, Mr Fitch has δε second time, we are glad to avail ourselves 
got at his fingers’ ends the working of primary οἵ the opportunity of calling attention to the 
education, while as assistant commissioner to _ re-issue of the volume in the five-shilling form, 
the late Endowed Schools Commission he has bringing it within the reach of the rank and 
seen something of the machinery of our higher _file of the profession. We cannot let the oc- 
schools... Mr Fitch’s book covers so wide a = casion pass without making special reference to 
field and touches on so many burning questions _— the excellent section on ‘punishments’ in the 
that we must be content to recommend it as _—ilectureon ‘ Discipline.’”—School Board Chron- 
the best existing vade mecum fortheteacher.” cle. 

—Pall Mati Gazette. 


For other books on Education, see Pitt Press Series, pp. 30, 31. 


London: C.F. CLAY δ. SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


20 - PUBLICATIONS OF 


FROM SHAKESPEARE TO POPE: an Inquiry into 
the causes and phenomena of the rise of Classical Poetry in England. 
By EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., Clark Lecturer i a English Literature at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 

THE LITERATURE OF THE F RENCH RENAIS- 
SANCE. An Introductory Essay. By A.A. TILLEY, M.A, Fellow 
and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

STUDIES IN THE LITERARY RELATIONS OF 
ENGLAND WITH GERMANY ΙΝ THE | ooo 
CENTURY. By C. H. HERFORD, M.A. Crown 

CATALOGUE OF THE HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 
preserved in the University Library, Cambridge. By Dr S. M. 

CHILLER-SZINESSY. Volume I. containing Section I. Zhe Holy 
Scriplures, Section IT. i. Commentaries on on the. Bible. Demy 8vo. 9s. 
olume n 

A CATALOGUE. OF THE MANUSCRIPTS preserved 
in the Library of the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 5 Vols. ᾿ 
tos.each. INDEX TO THE CATALOGUE. Demy 8vo. tos. 

A CATALOGUE OF ADVERSARIA and printed books 
aide. MS. Od preserved in the Library of the University of 


THE ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS IN THE LI- 
BRARY OF THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, Catalogued with 
Descriptions, and an Introduction, by W. G. SEARLE, Mtn late 
Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d 

A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE GRACES, 
Documents, and other Papers in the University Registry which 
concern the University Library. Demy 8vo. 2s. 62. 

CATAL OGUS BIBLIOTHECA BURCKHARDTIANE. 
Demy 4t 

GRADUATI ” CANTABRIGIENSES : SIVE CATA- 
LOGUS exhibens nomina eorum quos ab Anno Academico Admis- 
sionum \{DCCC usque ad octavum diem Octobris MDCCCLXXXIV 
gradu quocunque ornavit Academia Cantabrigiensis. e libris sub- 
scriptionum desumptus. Cura HENRICI RICHARDS Lapp S.T. P. 
Coll. SS. Trin. Socit atque Academiz Registrari!. Demy 8vo. 125. δ. 

STATUTES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
and for the Colleges therein, made published and approved (18 3— 
1882) under the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge act, 1. 77. 

With an Appendix. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

STATUTES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDG =. 


yy ith are Acts of Pariiament relating to the University. Demy 


ORDINANCES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
BRIDGE. Demy 8vo.. cloth. 7:5. 6d. 

TRUSTS, STATUTES AND DIRECTIONS affecting 
(1) The Professorships of the University. (2) The Scholarships 
and Prizes. (3) Other Gifts and Endowments. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

COMPENDIUM OF UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS, 


for the use of persons in Statu Pupillari. Demy Svo. 62. 


London: C.F. CLAY ὅδ. SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Marta Lane. 
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Che Cambridge Bible for 
Sbools and Colleges. 


GENERAL EDITOR: THE VERY REVEREND J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., 
DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 


—— eee 


** Ie is difficult to commend too highly this excellent series, the volumes of which are now 
becoming numerous."—Guardian. 

‘‘The modesty of the general title of this series has, we believe, led many to misunderstand 
its character and underrate its value. The books are well suited for study in the upper forms of 
our best schools, bute not the Jess are they adapted to the wants of all Bible students who are not 
specialists. We doubt, indeed, whether any of the numerous popular commentaries recently 
issued in this country will be found more serviceable for general use.”—Academry. 


“‘Of great value. The whole series of comments for schools is highly esteemed by students 
capable of forming a judgment. The books are scholarly without being pretentious: information 
is so given as to be easily understood.”—Sword and Trowel. 


The Very Reverend J. J. 5. PERowNgE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough, has 
undertaken the general editorial supervision of the work, assisted by a staff of 
eminent coadjutors. Some of the books have been already edited or undertaken 
by the following gentlemen : 


Rev. A. CARR, M.A., late Assistant Master at Wellington College. 

Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Rev. 5. Cox, Nottingham. 

Rev. A: B. DAVIDSON, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Edinburgh. 

The Ven. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 

Rev. C. Ὁ. GinsBurRG, LL.D. 

Rev. A. E. HUMPHREYS, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rev. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew. 

Rev. J. J. Lras, M.A., date Professor at St David's College, Lampeter. 

Rev. J. R. Lumsy, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 

Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Warden of St Augustine's College, Canterbury. 

Rev. H. C. G. Μοῦσε, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Principal of 
Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 

Rev. W. F. Moutton, D.D., Head Master of the Leys School, Cambridge. 

Rev. E. H. PERownNE, D.D., Afaster of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

The Ven. T. T. PEROWNE, M.A., Archdeacon of Norwich. 

Rev. A. PLuMMER, M.A., D.D., Master of University College, Durham. 

The Very Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 

Rev. W. Simcox, M.A., Rector of Weyhill, Hants. 

The Very Rev. R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic. 

Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, M.A., Hon. Canon of Gloucester Cathedral. 

Rev. A. W. STREANE, yt A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


London: C.F. CLAY & SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 
Continued. 
Now Ready. Cloth, Extra Feap. 8vo. 

THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. By the Rev. G. F. Macrear, D.D. 
With 2 Maps. 25. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF JUDGES. By the Rev. J. J. Lirias, M.A. 
With Map. 3s. 6d. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor 
KIRKPATRICK, M.A. With Map. 35. 6d. 

THE SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor 
KIRKPATRICK, M.A. With 2 Maps. 35. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF JOB. By the Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D. 5s. 

THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. By the Very Rev. E. H. 
PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 53. 

THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. By the Rev. A. W. Srreane, 
M.A. With Map. 45. 6a. . 

THE BOOK OF HOSEA. By Rev. T. K. CHeyne, M.A., D.D. 335. 


THE BOOKS OF OBADIAH AND JONAH. By Archdeacon 
PEROWNE. 25. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF MICAH. By Rev. T. K. CHetyne, M.A., D.D. 
1s. 6d. 

THE BOOKS OF HAGGAI AND ZECHARIAH. By Arch- 
deacon PEROWNE. 35. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. By the 
Rev. A. Carr, M.A. With 2 Maps. 25. 6¢. ° 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. By the Rev. 
G. F. MacLear, D.D. With ¢ Maps. 2s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE. By Archdeacon 
F. W. FARRAR. With 4 Maps. 45. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN. By the Rev. 
A. PLuMMER, M.A., D.D. With 4 Maps. 45. 6d. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. Professor 
Lussy, D.D. With 4 Maps. 4s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By the Rev. H. C. G. 
MOULE, M.A. 35. 6c. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the Rev. 
J. J: 145, M.A. With a Map and Plan. 2s. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the 
Rev. J. J. Ltas, M.A. 25. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By Archdeacon Farrar. 
35. Od. 

THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST JAMES. By the Very Rev. 
E. H. PLumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 15. δά. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST PETER AND ST JUDE. By the 
same Editor. 5. 6d. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST JOHN. By the Rev. A. Pruner, 
M.A., D.D. 3s. 6d. 


London: C.F. CLAY & SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 


Continued. 


Preparing. .—s_— - 
THE BOOK OF GENESIS, By the Very Rev. R. Payne Stu, D.D. : 
THE BOOKS OF EXODUS, NUMBERS AND DEUTERO- 
ΟΠ τ NOMY. By the Rev. C. Ὁ. Ginssurc, LL.D. 
THE FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF KINGS. By the Rev. 
Prof. LumBy, D.D. 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By the Rev. Prof. KirKpaTRICK, M.A. 
THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. By Prof. W. Ropertson Sait, M.A. 
THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL. By the Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. By the Rev. E. H. 
Perowne, D.D. 
‘THE EPISTLES TO THE EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, 
COLOSSIANS AND PHILEMON. By the Rev. H. Ὁ. G. Mou.e, M.A. 
THE BOOK OF REVELATION. By the Rev. W. Sistcox, M.A. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


with a Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, and 
English Notes, prepared under the direction of the General Editor, 


THE VERY REVEREND J. J. 5. PEROWNE, D.D. 


Now Ready. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. By the 
Rev. A. CARR, M.A. With 4 Maps. 45. 6a. 

** Copious illustrations, gathered from a great variety of sources, make his notes a very valu- 
able aid to the student. Fre are indeed remarkably interesting, while all explanations on 
meanings, applications, and the like are distinguished by their ἧς 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. By the Rev. 


G. F. MacLear, D.D. With 3 Maps. 45. 6d. 

“Τῆς Cambridge Greek Testament, of which Dr Maclear’s edition of the Gospel according to 
St Mark is a volume, certainly supplies a want. Without pretending to compete with the leading 
commentaries, or to embody very much original research, it forms a most satisfactory introduction 
to the study of the New Testament in the original... Dr Maclear’s introduction contains all that 
is known of St Mark’s life, with references to passages in the New Tesrament in which he is 
mentioned: an account of the circumstances in which the Gospel was composed, with an estimate 
of the influence of St Peter’s teaching upon St Mark: an excellent sketch of the special character- 
istics of this Gospel; an analysis, and a chapter on the text of the New Testament generally. .. 
The work is completed by three good maps."—Saturday Review. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE. By Archdeacon 
FARRAR. With 4 Maps. 6s. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN. By the Rev. A. 


PLumMER, M.A., D.D. With 4 Maps. 6s. 
** A valuable addition has also been made to ‘The Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools,’ 
Dr Plummer’s notes on ‘the Gospel according to St John’ are scholarly, concise, and instructive, 
and embody the results of much thought and wide reading.” —£Z xfositor. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. Prof. Lussy, D.D., 
with 4 Maps. 6s. 
THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the 
Rev. J. J. 1.1.5, M.A. 33. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By Archdeacon Farrar. 
[25: the Press. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST JOHN. By the Rev. A. PLUMMER, 
M.A.,D.D. 45. 


London: C.F. CLAY & SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


Ι. GREEK. 


SOPHOCLES.—OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. School Edition, 
with Introduction and Commentary, by ΒΕ. C. Jess, Litt. D., LL.D., Professor 
of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 45. 


THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, Books I. III. IV. 
and V. With a Map and English Notes by ALFRED Pretor, M.A., Fellow 
of St Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 25. each. 

“In Mr Pretor’s edition of the Anabasis the text of Kihner has been followed in the mais, 
while the exhaustive and admirable notes of the great German editor have been largely utilised. 
These notes deal with the minutest as well as the’ mos most important difficulties in constructioa, and 
all questions of history, , antiquity, and geography are briefly but very effectually elucidated.”— The 

xcaminer 

**We welcome this addition to the other books of the Anadbasis το ably edited by Mr Pretor. 
Although originally intended for the use of candidates at the university local examinations, yet 
this edition will be found adapted not only to meet the wants of ἐμοὶ Junior student, but even 
advanced scholars will find much in this work that will y its perusal, "—7Z, Schoolmas ter. 

“Με Pretor’s ‘Anabasis of Xenophon, Book Vv. isplays a union of ‘acoarate Cambridge 
scholarship, with e experience of what is required by learners gained in examining middle-class 
schools. 6 text is and clearly minted, and | and the notes explain all dificuities, . . Mr 
Pretor's notes seem all thar wished as regards grammar, geocraphy, and ‘other 
matters.”—Zhe Academy. 


BOOKS II. VI.and VII. By the same e Editor. 2s. 6d. each. 


is ‘Xenophon’s Anabasis,’ Book [[. with English Notes, by Alfred Pretor, M.A. The editor has 
exe his usual discrimination in utilising the text and notes of Kuhner, with the occasional 


THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, by A. PRETOR, M.A., 


Text and Notes, complete in two Volumes. 7s. 6d. 


AGESILAUS OF XENOPHON. The Text revised 


with Critical and Explanatory Notes, Introduction, Analysis, and Indices. 
By H. HaAILsToneE, M.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse. 25. 6u. 


ARISTOPHANES—RANAE. With English Notes and 
Introduction by W. C. GREEN, M.A., late Assistant Master at Rugby 
School. 35. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES—AVES. By the same Editor. New 
Edition. 35. 6.7. 


*«The notes to both plays are excelient. Much has been done in these two volumes to render 
the study cf Aristophanes a real treat to a boy instead of a drudgery, by helping him to under- 
stand the fun and to express it in his mother tongue.”— 7he £.raminer 


ARISTOPHANES—PLUTUS. By thesame Editor. 35. 6d. 
EURIPIDES. HERCULES FURENS. With Intro- 


ductions, Notes and Analysis. By A. Gray, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, 
and J. T. HUTCHINSON, M.A., Christ's College. New Edition, with addi- 
tions. 25. 
“*Messrs Hutchinson and Gray have produced a careful and useful edition "—Saturday 
Review. 
EURIPIDES HERACLEID. With Introduction and 
Critical Notes by E. A. Beck, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall. 3s. 6a. 


London: C.F. CLAY & Sox, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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LUCIANI SOMNIUM CHARON PISCATOR ET DE 
LUCTU, with English Notes by W. E. HgITLanp, M.A., Fellow of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition, with Appendix. 35. 6d. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF THE GRACCHI. With In- © 
troduction, Notes and Lexicon by Rev. HuBert A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D., 
Examiner in Greek to the University of London. 6s. 

PLUTARCH’S LIFE OF SULLA. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Lexicon. By the Rev. HuBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. 6s. 


OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE. 
Edited by E. WALLACE, M.A. (See p. 31.) 





ll. LATIN. 


M. T. CICERONIS DE AMICITIA. Edited by J. S. 


Rep, Litt. D., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. New 
Edition, with Additions. 35. 6d. 
**Mr Reid has decidedly attained his aim, namely, ‘a thorough examination of the Latinity 


of the dialogue.’..... The revision of the text is most valuable, and comprehends sundry 
acute corrections.... This volume, like Mr Reid’s other editions, is a solid gain to the schular- 
ship of the country.” —A ¢ 


ἄφνω. 

‘*A more distinct gain to scholarship is Mr Reid’s able and thorough edition of the De 
Amicitia of Cicero, a work of which, whether-we regard the exhaustive introduction or the 
instructive and most suggestive commentary, it would be difficult to speak too highly. . . . When 
we come to the commentary, we are only amazed by its fulness in proportion to its bulk. 
Nothing is overlooked which can tend to enlarge the learner’s general knowledge of Ciceronian 
Latin or to elucidate the text.” — Saturda 


rday Review. 
M. T. CICERONIS CATO MAJOR DE SENECTUTE. 
Edited by J. 5. Reip, Litt. D. 35. 62. 


‘The notes are excellent and scholarlike, adapted for the upper forms of public schools, and 
likely to be useful even to more advanced students.”—Guardian. 


M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO ARCHIA POETA., 
Edited by J. S. Rerp, Litt. D. Revised Edition. as. 


** I¢ is an admirable specimen of careful editing. An Introduction tells us everything we could 
wish to know about Archias, about Cicero's connexion with him, about the merits of the trial, and 
the genuineness of the speech. The text is well and carefully printed. The notes are clear and 
scholar-like. . . . No boy can master this little volume without feeling that he has advanced a long 
step in scholarship.”— Zhe Academy. 


M. T. CICERONIS PRO L. CORNELIO BALBO ORA- 


TIO. Edited by J. 5. Rerp, Litt. D. 15. 6a. 
** We are bound to recognize the pains devoted in the annotation of these two orations to the 
minute and thorough study of their Latinity, both in the ordinary notes and in the textual 
appendices.”—Saturvday Review. 


M. T. CICERONIS PRO P. CORNELIO SULLA 
ORATIO. Edited by J. 5. Retp, Litt. Ὁ. 3. 64. 


‘¢ Mr Reid is so well known to scholars as a commentator on Cicero that a new work from him 
scarcely needs any commendation of ours. His edition of the speech Pro Sulla is fully equal in 
merit to the volumes which he has already published . . . It would be difficult to speak too highly 
of the notes, There could be no better way of ining an insight into the characteristics of 
Cicero’s style and the Latinity of his period than by making a careful study of this speech with 
the aid of Mr Reid’s commentary... Mr Reid’s intimate knowledge of the minutest details of 
scholarship enables him to detect and explain the slightest points of distinction between the 
usages of different authors and different periods . .. The notes are followed by a valuable 
appendix on the text, and another on points of orthography; an excellent index brings the work 
to a close.”"—Saturday Review. 


M. T. CICERONIS PRO CN. PLANCIO ORATIO. 
Edited by H. A. HoLpen, LL.D., Examiner in Greek to the University of 
London. 45. 6d. ΝΕ 

*¢ As ἃ book for students this edition can have few rivals. It is enriched by an excellent intro- 
duction and a chronological table of the principal events of the life of Cicero; while in its ap- 
pendix, and in the notes on the text which are added, there is much of the greatest value. The 
volume is neatly got up, and is in every way commendable. ’— The Scotsman, 


London: C.F. CLAY & SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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M. T. CICERONIS IN Q. CAECILIUM DIVINATIO 
=T IN C. VERREM ACTIO PRIMA. With Introduction and Notes 
by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., and HEersert Cowir, M.A., Fellows of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. 35. 


M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO L. MURENA, with 
English Introduction and Notes. By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow 
and Classical Lecturer of St John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
carefully revised. 35. 

** Those students are to be deemed fortunate who have to read Cicero’s lively and brilliant 
oration for L. Murena with Mr Heitland’s handy edition, which may be pronounced ‘four-square’ 
in point of equipment, and which has, not without good reason, attained the honours of a 
second edition.”—Saturday Review. 


M. T. CICERONIS IN ‘GAIUM VERREM ACTIO 
PRIMA. With Introduction and Notes. By H. Cow, MA, Fellow 
of St John’s College, Cambridge. 12. 6d. 


M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO T. A. MILONE, 
with a Translation of Asconius’ Introduction, Marginal Analysis and 
English Notes. Edited by the Rev. JOHN SsyTH PuRToN, B.D., late 
President and Tutor of St Catharine’s College. 25. 6d. 


**The editorial work is excellently done.”—-Zhe Academy. 


M. T. CICERONIS SOMNIUM SCIPIONIS. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By W. Ὁ. PEARMAN, M.A., Head Master of Potsdam 
School, Jamaica. 2s. 


P. OVIDII NASONIS FASTORUM LIBER VI. With 
a Plan of Rome and Notes by A. SIDGWICK, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 15. δα, 


“Mr Sidgwick’s editing of the Sixth Book of Ovid's Fasts furnishes a careful and serviceable 
volume for average students. It eschews ‘construes’ which supersede the use of the dictionary, 
but gives full explanation of grammatical usages and historical and mythical allusions, besides 
illustrating peculiarities of style, true and false derivations, and the more remarkable variations of 
the text.” —Saturday Review. 

“Τὶς eminently good and useful. . . . The Introduction is singularly clear on the astronomy of 
Ovid, which is properiy shown to bei ignorant and confused; there is an exceiient lite map of 
Rome, giving just the places mentioned in the text and no more ; the notes are evidently written 
by a practical schoolmaster."— The cicademey. 


GAI IULI CAESARIS DE BELLO GALLICO COM- 
MENT. I. II. III. With Maps and English Notes by A. G. PESKETT, 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 35. 

**In an unusually succinct introduction he gives all the preliminary and collateral information 
that is likely to be useful to a young student; and, wherever we have examined his notes, we 
have found them eminently practical and satisfying. .. The book may well be recommended for 
careful study in school or colleye."—Saturday ‘Review. 


*“*The nctes are scholarly, short, and a real help to the most elementary beginners in Latin 
prose."— The £.raminer. 


COMMENT. IV. AND V. AND COMMENT. VII. by 


the same Editor. 25. each. 


COMMENT. VI. anD COMMENT. VIII. by the 


same Editor. 15s. 6@. each. 








London: C.F. CLAY & Son, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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P. VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS Lyisri IL, 1. IIL, 
IV., V., VI., VII., VIII., IX., X., XI., XII. Edited with Notes by A. 
SIDGWICK, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 15. 6d. each. 

** Much more attention is given to the literary aspect of the poem than is usually paid to it in 
editions intended for the use δ beginners. The introduction points out the distinction between 
primitive and literary epics, explains the purpose of the poem, and gives an outline of the story.” 
—Saturday Review. . , 

** Mr Arthur Sidgwick’s ‘ Vergil, Aeneid, Book XII.’ is worthy of his reputation, and is dis- 
tinguished by the same acuteness and accuracy of knowledge, appreciation of a boy’s difficulties 
and ingenuity and resource in meeting them, which we have on other occasions had reason to 
praise in these pages."—The Academy. 

“ΑΚ masterly in its clearly divided preface and appendices as in the sound and independent 
character of its annotations. ... There is a great deal more in the notes than mere compilation 
and suggestion.... No difficulty is left unnoticed or unhandled."—Saturday Review. . 


BOOKS VII. VIII. in one volume. 35. 

BOOKS IX. X. in one volume. 3s. 

BOOKS X., XI., XII. in one volume. 35. 6d. - 
P. VERGILI MARONIS GEORGICON LIBRI I. II. 


By the same Editor. 2s. 


QUINTUS CURTIUS. A Portion of the History. 


(ALEXANDER IN INDIA.) By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of St John’s College, Cambridge, and T. E. Raven, B.A., Assistant Master 
in Sherborne School. 35. 6d. 

**Equally commendable as a genuine addition to the existing stock of school-books is 
Alexander in India, a compilation from the eighth and ninth books of Q. Curtius, edited for 
the Pitt Press by Messrs Heitland and Raven.... The work of Curtius has merits of its 
own, which, in former generations, made it a favourite with English scholars, and which still 
make it a popular text-book in Continental schools...... The reputation of Mr Heitland is a 
sufficient guarantee for the scholarship of the notes, which are ample without being excessive, 
and the k is well furnished with all that is needful in the nature of maps, indices, and 
appendices.” —Academsy. 


M. ANNAEI LUCANI PHARSALIAE LIBER 


PRIMUS, edited with English Introduction and Notes by W. E. HEITLAND, 
M.A. and Ὁ. E. Haskins, M.A., Fellows and Lecturers of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 7 

“Δ careful and scholarlike production.” — 7 sses. 


**In nice parallels of Lucan from Latin poets and from Shakspeare, Mr Haskins and Mr 
Heitland deserve praise."—Saturday Review. 


BEDA’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, BOOKS 


111.,ὄ IV., the Text from the very ancient MS. in the Cambridge University 
Library, collated with six other MSS. Edited, with a life from the German of 
EBERT, and with Notes, &c. by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin, 
and J R. Lumsy, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. Revised edition. 
75. Od. 


**To young students of English History the illustrative notes will be of great service, while 
the study of the texts will be a good introduction to Medizval Latin.”"— The Nonconformist. 

‘*In Bede’s works Englishmen can go back to ovtgines of their history, unequalled for 
form and matter by any modern European nation. Prof. Mayor has done good service in ren- 
dering a part of Bede’s greatest work accessible to those who can read Latin with ease. He 
has adorned this edition of the third and fourth books of the ‘ Ecclesiastical History’ with that 
amazing erudition for which he is unrivalled among Englishmen and rarely equalled by Germans. 
And however interesting and valuable the text may be, we can certainly apply to his notes 
the expression, La sauce vaut mieux gue le poisson. They are literally crammed with interest- 
ing information about early English life. For though ecclesiastical in name, Bede’s history treats 
of all parts of the national life, since the Church had points of contact with all."—E£.xaminer. . 


Books I. and II. 7. the Press. 





London: C.F. CLAY & SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
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ll, FRENCH. 


JEANNE D’ARC by A. DE LAMARTINE. With a Map 
and Notes Historical and Philological and a Vocabulary by Rev. A. C. 
Crapin, M.A., St John’s College, Cambridge, and Bachelier-és-Lettres of 
the University of France. 2s. 


LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME, Coméddie-Ballet en 
Cinq Actes. Par J.-B. PoQUELIN DE MOLIERE (1670). With a life of 
Moli¢re and Grammatical and Philological Notes. By the same Editor. 15.6¢. 


LA PICCIOLA. By X. B. SAINTINE. The Text, with 
Introduction, Notes and Map, by the same Editor. 2s. 


LA GUERRE. By Mm. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. With 
Map, Introduction and Commentary by the same Editor. 35. 


LAZARE HOCHE—PAR EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 
With Three Maps, Introduction and Commentary, by C. COLBEcK, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 


LE VERRE D’EAU. A Comedy, by SCRIBE. With a 
Biographical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Historical Notes. By 
the same Editor. 2s. 

** It may be national prejudi consider thi ith superior of the series 
which hitherto have pecs edited” exclusively by forcigners. “τῇ Colbenk seems better to under~ 
stand the wants and difficulties of an English boy. etymological notes especially are admi- 
rable. .. . The historical notes and i uction are a piece of thorough honest work.” — Journal 
oS Education. 

HISTOIRE DU SIECLE DE LOUIS XIV PAR 
VOLTAIRE. PartI. Chaps.I.—XIIL Edited with Notes Philological and 
Historical, Biographical and Geographical Indices, etc. by GUsTAVE Masson, 
B.A. Univ. Gallic., Officier d’Académie, Assistant Master of Harrow School, 
and G. W. PROTHERO, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 25. 6d. 


**Messrs Masson and Prothero have, to judge from the first pert of their work, performed 
with much discretion and care the task of editing Voltaire’s Sitcle de Louss X/V for the * Pitt 
Press Series.’ Besides the usual kind of notes, the editors have in this case, influenced by Vol- 
taire’s ‘summary way of treating much of the history,’ given a good deal of historical in:orma- 
tion, in which they have, we think, done well. At the beginning of the book wiil be found 
excellent and succinct accounts of the constitution of the French army and Pariiament ar the 
period treated of.°"—Saturaay Review. 


Part II. Chaps. XIV.—XNIV. With Three Maps 
of the Period. By the same Editors. 25. 6d. 


Part III. Chap. XXV. to the end. By the same 
Editors. 25. 6d. 


M. DARU, par M. C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE, (Causeries du 
Lundi, Vol. IX.). With Biographical Sketch of the Author, and Notes 
Philological and Historical. ΒΥ GUSTAVE MASSON, 25. 


LA SUITE DU MENTEUR. A Comedy in Five Acts, 


by P. CORNEILLE. Edited with Fontenelle’s Memoir of the Author, Voltaire’s 
Critical Remarks, and Notes Philological and Historical. By GUSTAVE 
MASSON. 25. 


LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE. LE LEPREUX DE LA 
CITE D'AOSTE. Tales by CounT XAVIER DE MAISTRE. With Bio- 
graphical Notice, Critical Appreciations, and Notes. By G. MAsson. 23. 








London: C.F. CLAY & SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
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LE DIRECTOIRE. (Considérations sur la Révolution 


Frangaise. Troisieme et quatri¢me parties.) Par MADAME LA BARONNE DE 
STAEL-HOLSTEIN. With a Critical Notice of the Author, a Chronological 
Table, and Notes Historical and Philological, by G. Masson, B.A., and 
G. W. PROTHERO, M.A. Revised and enlarged Edition. 2s. 

** Prussia under Frederick the Great, and France under the Directory, bring us face to face 
respectively with periods of history which it is right should be known thoroughly, and which 
are well treated in the Pitt Press volumes. The latter in particular, an extract from the 
world-known work of Madame de Staél on the French Revolution, is beyond all praise for. 
the excellence both of its style and of its matter.”— Zémes. 


DIX ANNEES D’EXIL. LIvrRE II. CHaPITRES 1—8. 
Par MADAME LA BARONNE De STAEL-HOLSTEIN. With a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author, a Selection of Poetical Fragments by Madame de 
Staél’s Contemporaries, and Notes Historical and Philological. By GusTAVE 
Masson and Ὁ. W. PROTHERO, M.A. Revised and enlarged edition. 25. 


FREDEGONDE ET BRUNEHAUT. A Tragedy in Five 
Acts, by N. LEMERCIER. Edited with Notes, Genealogical and Chrono- 
logical Tabies, a Critical Introduction and a Biographical Notice. By 
GUSTAVE MASSON. 25. 


LE VIEUX CELIBATAIRE. A Comedy, by COLLIN 
D’HARLEVILLE. With a Biographical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary 
and Historical Notes. By the same Editor. 25. 

‘“*M. Masson is doing good work in introducing learners to some of the less-known French 

Play-writers. The arguments are admirably clear, and the notes are not too abundant.”— 

Academy. 


LA METROMANIE, A Comedy, by PIRON, with a Bio- 


graphical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Historical Notes. By the 
same Editor. 25. 


LASCARIS, ov LES GRECS DU XV*. SIECLE, 
Nouvelle Historique, par A. F. VILLEMAIN, with a Biographical Sketch of 
the Author, a Selection of Poems on Greece, and Notes Historical and 
Philological. By the same Editor. 42. 


LETTRES SUR L’HISTOIRE DE FRANCE (XIII— 
XXIV.) Par AUGUSTIN THIERRY. By GUSTAVE Masson, B.A. and 
G. W. PROTHERO, M.A. With Map. 2s. 6d. 





IV. GERMAN. 


DIE KARAVANE von WILHELM HAUFF. Edited with 
Notes by A. SCHLOTTMANN, Ph. D. 35. 6d. 


CULTURGESCHICHTLICHE NOVELLEN, von W. H. 


RIEHL, with Grammatical, Philological, and Historical Notes, and a Com- 
plete Index, by H. J. WOLSTENHOLME, B.A. (Lond.). 45. 62. 


ERNST, HERZOG VON SCHWABEN, UHLAND. With 


Introduction and Notes. By H. J. WOLSTENHOLME, B.A. (Lond.), 
Lecturer in German at Newnham College, Cambridge. 35. 6d. 


ZOPF UND SCHWERT. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen von 
KARL GuTzkow. With a Biographical and Historical Introduction, English 
Notes, and an Index. By the same Editor. 35. 6d. 

“γε are glad to be able to notice a careful edition of K. Gutzkow’s amusing comedy 


*Zopf and Schwert’ by Mr H. J. Wolstenholme. ... These notes are abundant and contain 
references to standard grammatical works.” —Academy. 


Goethe's KRnabenjahre. (1749—1759.) GOETHE’S BOY- 
HOOD: being the First Three Books of his Autobiography. Arranged 
and Annotated by WILHELM WAGNER, Ph. D., late Professor at the 
Johanneum, Hamburg. 415. 


London: C.F. CLAY & SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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HAUFF. DAS WIRTHSHAUS IM SPESSART. Edited 
by A SCHLOTTMANN, Ph. D., late Assistant Master at Uppingham School. 
35. Φ - 

DER OBERHOF. A Tale of Westphalian Life, by KARL 
IMMERMANN. With a Life of Immermann and English Notes, by WILHELM 
WAGNER, Ph.D., late Professor at the Johanneum, Hamburg. 3s. 


A BOOK OF GERMAN DACTYLIC POETRY. Ar- 
ranged and Annotated by the same Editor. 3s. 


Der erfte RNreuyug (THE FIRST CRUSADE), by FRIED- 
RICH VON RAUMER. Condensed from the Author’s ‘History of the Hohen- 
staufen’, with a life of RAUMER, two Plans and English Notes. By 
the same Editor. 25. 


** Certainly no more interesting book could be made the subject of examinations. The story 
of the First C.usade has an undying interest. The notes are, on the whole, good.”—£. ἡ 
ἕνεεε. 
A BOOK OF BALLADS ON GERMAN HISTORY. 
Arranged and Annotated by the same Editor. 23s. 

**I¢ carries the reader rapidly through some of the most important incidents connected with 
the German race and name, from the invasion of Italy by the Visigoths under their King Alaric, 
down tothe Franco-German War and the installation of the present Emperor. The notes supply 
very well the connecting links between the successive periods, and exhibit in its various phases of 
growth and progress, or the reverse, the vast unwieldy mass which constitutes modern Germany.” 
— Times. 


DER STAAT FRIEDRICHS DES GROSSEN. By G. 
FREYTAG. With Notes. By the same Editor. 2s. 


** Prussia under Frederick the Great, and France under the Directory, bring us face to face 
respectively with periods of history which it is right should be known thoroughly, and which 
are well treated in the Pitt Press volumes.”— 7imes. 


GOETHE’S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. With 
an Introduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Revised edition by J. W. 
CARTMELL, M.A. 35. δά. 


*“‘The notes are among the best that we know, with the reservation that they are often too 
abundant.”—A cadenry. 


Das Sabr 1813 (THE YEAR 1813), by F. KOHLRAUSCH. 
With English Notes. By W. WAGNER. 25. 





V. ENGLISH. 
SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. With Notes by the 


Rev. J. Rawson Lumsy, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity ; late Fellow 
of St Catharine's College. 35. 6d. 

“To Dr Lumby we must give [raise unqualified and unstinted. He has done his work 
admirably. .... Every student of history, every litician, every social reformer, every one 
interested in literary curiosities, every lover o English should buy and carefully read Dr 
Lumby’s edition of the ‘ Utopia." We are afraid to say more lest we should be thought ex- 
travagant, and our recommendation accordingly lose part of its force."— The Teacher. 

*“«]t was originally wntten in Latin and does not find a place on ordinary bookshelves. A very 
great boon has theretore been conferred on the general English reader by the managers of the 
Pitt Press Sertes, in the issue of a convenient little volume of .)fove’s Utopia not in the onginal 
Latin, but in the quaint Engitsk Translation thereof made ty Raphe Robynson, which adds a 
linguistic interest to the intrinsic merit of the work. . . . All this has been edited in a most com- 
plete and scholarly fashion by Dr J. R. Lumby, the Norrisian Professor of Divinity, whose name 
alone is a sufficient warrant for its accuracy. It is a real addition to the modern stock of classical 
English literature.”—Guardian. 


BACON’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF KING 
HENRY VII. With Notes by the Rev. J. Rawson Luspy, D.D. 3s, 


London: C.F. CLAY & Son, Camébridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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MORE’S HISTORY OF KING RICHARD III. Edited 
with Notes, Glossary and Index of Names. By J. Rawson Lumpy, D.D. 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge; to which is added the conclusion 
of the History of King Richard ITI. as given in the continuation of Hardyng’s 
Chronicle, London, 1543. 35. 6d. 


THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN, edited with Intro- 


duction and Notes by the Rev. Professor SKEAT, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 
** This edition of a play that is well worth study, for more reasons than one, by so carefu a 


scholar as Mr Skeat deserves a hearty welecme.”—At we. 
“Mr Skeat is a conscientious editor, and has left no difficulty unexplained.” — 7s mes. 


LOCKE ON EDUCATION. With Introduction and Notes 
- by the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. 35. 6a. 
**The work before us leaves nothing to be desired. It is of convenient form and reasonable 
price, accurately printed, and accompanied by notes which are admirable. There is no teacher 


too young to find this book interesting; there is no teacher too old to find it profitable.”— Zhe 
School Bulletin, New York. 


MILTON'S TRACTATE ON EDUCATION. A fac- 


simile reprint from the Edition of 1673. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by OscaAR BROWNING, M.A., Senior Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and University Lecturer. 25. 

‘* A separate reprint of Milton’s famous letter to Master Samuel Hartlib was a desideratum, 

and we are grateful to Mr Browning for his elegant and scholarly edition, to which is prefixed the 


careful résumé of the work given in his ‘History of Educational Theories.’”"—Journal of 
Education. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. By the 
Rev. EDWARD THRING, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School, late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. New Edition. 45. 6d. 


‘‘Any attempt to summarize the contents of the volume would fail to give our readers a 
taste of the pleasure thar its perusal has given us."— Journal of Education. 


GENERAL AIMS OF THE TEACHER, AND FORM 
MANAGEMENT. Two Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge 
in the Lent Term, 1883, by F. W. FarRRAR, D.D. Archdeacon of West- 
minster, and R. B. ΡΟΟΙΕ, B.D. Head Master of Bedford Modern School. 
Is. 6d. 


THREE LECTURES ON THE PRACTICE OF EDU- 
CATION. Delivered in the University of Cambridge in the Easter Term, 
1882, under the direction of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 25. 


JOHN AMOS COMENIUS, Bishop of the Moravians. His 
Life and Educational Works, by 5. 5. LaAurRIE, A.M., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
the Institutes and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh. 
Second Edition, revised. 35. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE. 
Compiled by EDWIN WALLACE, M.A., LL.D. (St Andrews), late Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxford. Third Edition Enlarged. 45 . 
“*A judicious selection of characteristic es, arranged in paragraphs, each of which is 
preceded by a masterly and perspicuous English analysis." —Scotsman. 
R ‘*Gives in a comparatively small compass a very good sketch of Aristotle’s teaching."—Sat. ὦ 
eview. 


A SKETCH OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY FROM 
THALES TO CICERO, by JoserH B. Mayor, M.A., late Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at King’s College, London. 35. 6d. 

‘*Professor Mayor contributes to the Pitt Press Series A Sketch of Ancient Philosophy in 
which he has endeavoured to give a general view of the philosophical systems illustrated by the 
genius of the masters of metaphysical and ethical science from Thales to Cicero. In the course 
of his sketch he takes occasion to give concise analyses of Plato’s Republic, and of the Ethics and 


Politics of Aristotle; and these abstracts will be to some readers not the least useful portions of 
the book.”— Zhe Guardian. 
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_ LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Examination for various with the the 
Erasnaton Demy 8vo. 2s. each, or by Peanut ior 
Class Lists, for various years, Boys 15., Girls 62. 


Annual Reports of the Syndicate, with Supplementary Tables showin, 
the sucess and failure of the Candidavee ae each, by Post 2s. 34. ἕξ 


HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Examination Papers for various years, fo which are added the Regu- 
| fations for the Examination. Demy 8vo. 2s. each, by Post 2s. 2d. 
Class Lists, for various years. 1s. By post, Is. 2d. 

Reports of the Syndicate. Demy 8vo. 1s. Demy 8vo. 1s., by Post 15. 2d. 


LOCAL LECTURES 51 SYNDICATE. - 
Calendar for the years 1875—80. }—80. Feap. 8vo. 8vo. cloth. 2s.; for 1880—S1. 15. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING | G SYNDICATE. 


Examination Papers for various years, 29 which are added the Regu- 
lations for the Examination. mination. Demy vo. 8vo. 6a, by Post 724. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY REPORTER. 
Published by Authority. 
Containing all the Official Notices of the University, Reports of 
Discussions in the Schools, and Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Philosophical, Antiquarian, and Philolo and Philological Societies. 34. weekly. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


These Papers are published in occasional numbers every Term, and in 
volumes for the Academical year. 


VoL. XII. Parts 160 to 176. PAPERS for the Year 1882—83, 155. cloth. 


VoL. XIII. 177 to 195. ” » 1883—84, 155. cloth. 
VoL. XIV. ,, Ito 20. " » 1884—85, 155. cloth. 


Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examinations. 
Papers set in the Examination for Certificates, July, 1885. 25. 62. 


List of Candidates who obtained Certificates at the E 
held in 1884 and 1885 ; and Supplementary Tables, fixaminations 


Regulations of the Board for 1886. 92. 
Report of the Board for the year ending Oct. 31, 1885. rs. 


Studies from the Morphological Laboratory in the Uni- 
versity of Cambnd Edited by ADAM SEepGwick, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity ollege, Cambridge. Vol. II. Part I. Royal S8vo. 10s. 


London: Cc. J. CLAY anv SON, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AVE MARIA LANE. 
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